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FOREWORD. 

The  lack  of  an  authoritative  book  in  the  English  language  upon 
Injuries  of  the  Eye  has  been  unfilled  for  a  generation.  Although  the  med- 
ical journals  have  been  replete  with  articles,  nowhere  in  American  or 
English  ophthalmic  literature  has  the  subject  been  brought  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  twentieth  century. 

This  work  represents,  as  far  as  possible,  the  personal  experience  of 
the  author,  during  twenty-two  years  in  a  large  manufacturing  community 
where  accidents  were  very  common.  It  is  the  result  of  cc»npiling,  collect- 
ing, writing  and  lectures  delivered  upon  Injuries  of  the  Eye  during  this 
period.  •;_.;,!  ..1^!^ 

The  author  does  not  quote  all  the  literature,  for  much  is  hoary  with 
antiquity,  but  uses  such  as  may  elucidate  the  present  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  has  thus  restricted  his  quotations  mostly  to  those  authorities 
who  have  written  during  the  last  decade. 

He  presents  the  subject  from  the  practical,  clinical  and  therapeutic 
standpoint,  rather  than  from  the  pathological  side,  but  enough  of  the  lat- 
ter is  given  for  elucidation  of  any  of  its  phases. 

Credit  is  freely  given  to  other  authors,  but  as  the  limitations  of  the 
English  language  do  not  admit  of  originality  in  phraseology,  where  the 
subject  is  one  of  common  knowledge,  and  where  his  own  experience  has 
been  the  foundation,  quotations  are  not  made. 

Chapter  X,  on  Radiography,  has  been  written  by  an  expert  on  this 
subject,  a  colleague,  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  MacWhinnie,  supervised  and 
edited  by  the  author. 

Finally  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  the  work  so  that  the 
reader  may  find,  in  most  cases  a  duplicate  history  and  illustration,  to- 
gether with  the  pathology,  medical  and  operative  therapeutics,  of  every 
form  of  ocular  accident. 

Harry  Vanderbilt  Wurdemann. 
604-612  Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 


SOURCES  OF  LITERATURE. 

^  The  list  of  journals,  books,  and  separate  reprints  which  the  author 
has  consulted  is  so  voluminous  that  space  cannot  be  here  granted  for  their 
enumeration.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  the  last  score  of  years  they 
amount  to  many  thousands.  No  intention  has  been  made  in  this  book  to 
completely  cover  the  literature.  Where  the  author's  experiences  have  not 
supplied  him  with  illustrative  cases,  theories,  or  facts,  he  has  taken  char- 
acteristic examples  from  other  authors. 

Of  the  separate  books  on  the  subject  there  are  but  three  in  the  Eng- 
lish language:  White-Cooper  on  "Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,"  in 
1859,  ^^^  George  Lawson  on  "Injuries  to  the  Eye,  Orbit  and  Eyelids,"  in 
1867,  both  so  excellent  that  it  seems  that  we  have  been  satisfied  with 
them  for  these  many  years  I 

A.  Maitland  Ramsey,  in  1907,  published  a  well-illustrated  book  cov- 
ering a  portion  of  the  subject,  being  a  reprint  of  lectures  delivered  by  him 
before  his  classes,  and  addresses  before  general  medical  societies. 

The  ancient  literature  begins  with  Fallopius,  of  Venice,  in  1589,  fol- 
lowed by  St.  Yves,  Taylor,  Scarpa,  Beer,  MacKenzie,  Desmarres,  von 
Arlt,  Cooper,  Zander  and  Geissler,  up  to  1864.  Then  came  Lawson,  1867, 
Galezowsky,  1872,  von  Arlt,  1875,  Bergmeister,  1880,  Yvert,  1880,  Vos- 
sius,  1884,  Hock  and  Schirmer,  1886,  Grand  Clement,  1888,  Baudry,  1896. 

But  few  references  will  be  found  to  general  text-books  on  the  eye 
published  in  America  or  Great  Britain,  as  this  subject  is  therein  treated 
in  a  very  general  way.  The  text-books  of  Noyes,  Norris  and  Oliver, 
Fox  and  Casey  A.  Wood  are  most  often  quoted. 

In  American  and  English  literature  very  many  articles  have  recently 
appeared,  more  particularly  in  the  special  journals,  which  are  quoted 
largely  from  Ophthalmology;  the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology;  the  Oph- 
thalmic Record;  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology;  the  Journal 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngology ;  the  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  Section  on  Ophthalmology;  the  Trmisactions  of 
the  American  OphthcUmologiccU  Society;  the  Ophthalmic  Review;  the 
Ophthalmoscope ;  the  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmic  Section  of 
the  British  Medical  Association. 

Of  the  genei'al  journals  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  the  Medical  Record;  the  Medical  News; 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Medical  Journals;  the  various  State  Med- 
ical Journals;  and  many  others.     The  London  Lancet;  British  Medical 


Journal;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal;  and  others ;  the  various  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  Indian  Journals;  the  Transactions  of  the  Pan-American 
Congress  and  Iniernational  Congresses,  etc.,  have  been  consulted. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  refer  exhaustively  to  medico-legal,  in- 
surance, and  economic  literature.  The  author's  previously  published  writ- 
ings, more  especially  Magnus  and  Wiirdemann  on  Visual  Economics,  haVfe 
been  abstracted  for  this  purpose.  Protective  legislation  in  America  has 
been  largely  abstracted  from  the  work  of  Lindley  D.  Clark,  Bulletin  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  74. 

Of  publications  in  other  languages  the  author  has  liberally  quoted 
and  excerpted  the  magnificent  work  of  Praun,  '*Die  Verletzungen  des 
Auges,"  1899,  and  Wagenmann,  Graefe-Saemisch,  Nbs.  176-177-130-134 
on  Injuries  to  the  Eye  in  Reference  to  Accident  Insurance,  1907-1908, 
for  which  he  is  mostly  indebted  for  literary  references  to  which  he  has 
not  had  immediate  recourse;  but  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  for  a 
work  of  this  class  he  has  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  to  consult,  quote 
and  corroborate  his  references  principally  at  first  hand.  The  various  edi- 
tions of  Fuchs'  text-book  and  hand-book  of  Graefe-Saemisch,  Jahres- 
bericht  Nagel-Michel,  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  Haab's,  Vossius',  and 
Oeller's  Atlases;  the  various  numbers  of  Magnus'  Augendrtzliche  Un- 
terrichtstafeln,  Czermak  and  Elschnig's  Augendrtslichen  OpercUionen, 
Magnus  and  other  writers  on  Unfallsbeschddigungen  der  Augen,  the 
Scparat  Abdruck  from  Giessen,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  other  German 
Universities,  have  been  freely  referred  to. 

Among  the  German  journals  are  the  Archiv  fur  Ophthalmologic, 
Archiv  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  W ochenschrift  fur  Therapie  und  Hygiene 
des  Auges,  Klinische  Monaisbldtter  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Augenheilkunde,  Centralblatt  fiir  Praktische  Augenheilkunde;  the  French 
arc  Archives  d'ophtalmologie,  Uophtalmologie  provincicde.  Annates  d'ocu- 
listique,  La  clinique  ophthalmologique.  Revue  general  d*ophtalmologie, 
Recueil  d'ophtalmologie;  in  Italian,  La  clinica  oculistica,  Annaii  di  ottal- 
molgia  and  Bolletino  d' oculistica;  in  Spanish,  Archivos  de  Oftalmologia 
HispanO'Americano  and  Anales  de  Oftalmologia;  the  Holland,  Tydschrift 
von  Geneesk;  and  in  Polish  the  Postep  Okulistyczny ;  also  abstracts  from 
general  English,  German,  French,  Spanish.  Polish,  Oriental,  and  other 
foreign  medical  journals. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  illustrations  are  nearly  all  original;  the  reader  will  note  the 
absence  of  the  old,  familiar,  stereotyped  cuts  of  the  text-books.  An  attempt 
at  uniformity  in  style  and  size  of  the  illustrations  has  been  made  for  the 
artistic  and  educational  effect. 

The  colored  plates  have  been  drawn  directly  from  patients. 

The  photographic  reproductions  of  eye  sections  are  all  from  the 
author's  collection,  being  reproduced  in  twice  the  natural  size  to  show 
the  details.  The  photographic  reproductions  of  microscopic  speci- 
mens are  from  the  author's  collection,  with  the  exception  of  nine  from 
photographs  loaned  by  Drs.  Tooke  and  Roy. 

The  photographs  of  patients  are  mainly  from  the  author's  practice. 
They  mostly  have  been  made  2x3  inches,  as  this  size  shows  the  general 
conditions  as  well  as  if  larger. 

A  number  of  illustrations  of  cases,  instruments,  and  apparatus  have 
been  reproduced  from  recent  articles  appearing  principally  in  Ophthal- 
mology and  in  the  Ophthalmic  Record. 

The  drawings  are  all  origmar,  maae  6y  the  author  from  actual  cases. 
Those  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe  illustrating  corneal,  iridic,  and 
lenticular  injuries  have  been  reproduced  magnified  five  diameters,  as  if 
seen  under  the  binocular  loupe,  or  with  about  -f  20.00  D  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope, in  order  to  show  the  details.  Where  for  proper  orientation  the 
lids  or  surroundings  have  been  depicted  the  drawings  are  reproduced  in 
the  natural  size. 
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of  lens  and  iris,  Sweet's  series  of  420  cases.  Occurrence  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  right  eye  of  right-handed  individuals. 

Kinds  of  X-ray  tubes.  Position  of  tube  in  taking  radiographs.  Coil  of  greatest 
usefulness,  Time  of  exposure,  Table  of  permeability,  Position  of  patient,  Fox's 
method.  Sweet's  method  (improved).  Carman's  method,  Vard  Hulen's  method, 
Dixon's  method. 

CHAPTER  XL 
PROGNOSIS  OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 
PROPHYLAXIS  OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE. 
Domestic  life,  Agriculture,  Trades,  Safety  appliances.  Screens,  Goggles  and  spec- 
tacles obligatory  in  Germany,  Investigation  of  injury  from  protective  apparatus. 

CHAPTER  XHL 
THE  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  WOUNDED  EYE. 

A.  General  therapy. 

B.  Asepsis,  Preparation  for  operation,  Rules,  Sources  of  infection,  Dissection 

of  the  lacrimal  sac  in  suppuration    of  tear  passages,  Tying    off 
canaliculi. 

C.  Surgical  technique  of  wound.  Cleansing  of  conjunctival  cul-de-sac,  lids  and 

surroundings,  Lacrimal  passages. 

D.  Surgical  treatment  of  wound,  Kuhnt  conjunctival  flap,  Argyrol,  Iodoform 

rod.  Cauterization. 

E.  Infected  wounds,  Cauterization,  Subconjunctival  injections. 

F.  After-treatment,   Bandaging,   Leeching,    Hot   and   cold   applications,    Dress- 

ings after  operations  or  accident,  Mydriasis  and  analgesia. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  RADICAL  TREATMENT  OF  OCULAR  INJURIES. 
Radical  operations,  Enucleation  and  its  substitutes. 

A.  Indications. 

B.  Anesthesia  for  radical  operations. 

a.  General  anesthesia,  Ether,  Chloroform,  Scopolamin-morphine. 

b.  Local  anesthesia,  Cocain,  Infihration  anesthesia. 

C.  Enucleation,   Preliminary  treatment.   Care   to  operate   on   the  proper  eye, 

Canthotomy,  Simple  enucleation,  Arlt  or  Vienna  method,  French 
method.  Author's  or  American  method  with  pouch  suture. 

D.  Evisceration  or  exenteration. 

E.  Mules'  or  implantation  method. 

F.  Transplantation  of  animals'  eyes. 

G.  Optico-ciliary  neurectomy. 
H.  Keratectomy  or  abscission. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  PROTHESIS.  ARTIFICIAL  EYES. 
Uses,  Statistics  of  one-eyed  individuals,  History,  Kinds  of  eyes.  Interim  prothesis. 
Manufacture,  Socket,  Relative  movement  of  eye  after  abscission,  exenter«ition 
and  enucleation,  Sinking  in  of  upper  lid,  Correction,  Care  of  the  prothesis, 
Method  of  insertion  and  removal,  Care  of  the  eye.  Inconveniences,  Dangers, 
Ordering  of  the  prothesis.  Advantages  of  the  Snellen  full-backed  reform  eye. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

OPERATIONS     FOR    RESTORATION    OF    THE     CUL-DE-SAC    AFTER 

REMOVAL  OF  AN  EYE. 

Fat  implantation.  Cutaneous  adipose  graft,  Thiersch  graft,  Paraffin  injections, 
Semi-solid  paraffin.  Solid  paraffin.  Ectropion,  Plastic  operations.  Keratoplasty, 
Autoplasty  with  and  without  pedicles,  Thiersch  and  Wolff  grafts.  Various 
operations. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONSERVATIVE  OPERATIONS.    THE  REMOVAL  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES 

FROM  THE  EYE. 

A.  a.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  segment.  Cornea,  Anterior  chamber,  Lens. 
b.  Foreign  bodies  within  the  globe,   Dangers  of   retained    foreign  bodies, 

General  description. 

B.  Magnet  operations.  Constitution  of  steels.   Character  of  magnets,  Hirsch- 

berg's,  Haab's  giant,  Victor  magnet.  Inner-pole  magnet  of  Mel- 
linger,  Classification  of  magnet  operations.  Rules  for  giant  magnet, 
Rules  for  hand  magnet,  Technic  with  large  magnet,  Complications, 
Precautions,  Reasons  for  failure,  Technic  with  hand  magnets. 
Modifications,  results. 

C.  Removal  of  non-magnetizable  bodies,  Powder,  Wood,  Copper,  Glass,  Stone, 

etc. 
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PART  II.  I 

INJURIES  TO  THE  SPECIAL    STRUCTURES  OF  THE 

EYE. 

CHAPTER  XVin.  I 

I.    INJURIES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

A.  Abrasions  and  wounds,   Pathology,  Infections,  Tuberculosis,  Opening    of 

Tenon's   capsule,    Traumatic   conjunctivitis,    Occupational,   Treat- 
ment. 

B.  Foreign  bodies. 

C.  Ophthalmia  nodosa. 

D.  Injuries  by  blunt  objects. 

a.  Conjunctival  ecchymosis.  Hematoma. 

b.  Serous  effusion.  Edema,  Chemosis,  Emphysema. 

E.  Pigmentation  of  conjunctiva. 

a.  Argyrosis. 

b.  Siderosis. 

c.  Blood  pigment. 

d.  Methyl  violet. 

F.  Burns  and  cauterizations. 

G.  Tumor  formation. 

H.  Injuries  from  firearms. 

II.    OPERATIONS  WITH  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 
History. 

A.  Plastics  for  defects  of  cornea.  Single  and  double  peduncles.  Two  flaps,  Im- 

plantation  without  flaps.  Ulcers,  Prolapse  of  iris,  Fistula,  Kcra- 
tocele,  Staphyloma. 

B.  Ocular  injuries,  Operative  Procedures,  Temporary  covering,  Flaps,  Lattice 

suturing,  Miscellaneous. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

A.  Wounds. 

a.  Erosions,    Abrasions,    Indirect    Erosion,    Symptoms    and     Pathology, 

Cicatrix  dolorosa. 

b.  Non-perforating  wounds. 

c.  Perforating   wounds,    Infection,    Iritis,    Cornea,    Staphyloma,    Conical 

Cornea,  Fistula,  Astigmia,  Reopening  of  cicatrix,  Corneal  suture. 

B.  Foreign  bodies. 

C.  Injuries  from  blunt  objects. 

t.  Contusions,  Infraction, 
b.  RupturCf 
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D.  Burns  and  cauterizations. 

E.  Gun-shot    injuries,    Contusions,    Perforating    wounds,     Rupture,     Foreign 

bodies. 

F.  Changes  in  cornea  following  injuries,  Healing  of  corneal  wounds,  uncom- 

plicated, Complicated,  Striate  opacity.  Edema,  Opacities,  Clearing 
of  corneal  cicatrices,  Anterior  synechia.  Staphyloma,  Keratectasia. 
Keratoconus. 

G.  Special  types  of  corneal  diseases  following  injury. 

a.  Keratitis  striata,  Filaforni,   Panel-like,  Band,  Calcareous  film.  Ribbon, 

Filamentary,   Hemorrhage,  Blood-staining. 

b.  Metallic  oxides  in  the  cornea,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead. 

c.  Cysts. 

d.  Therapy  of  complications,  Corneal  grafting. 
H  a.  Keratitis  traumatica  interstitialis. 

b.  Keratitis  disci  formis. 
I-  Suppurative  keratitis.  Etiology. 

a.  Hypopion  ulcer. 

b.  Peripheral  annular  infiltration. 

c.  Ulcer  rodens. 

d.  Mycotic  keratitis,  Ulceration. 

e.  Neuro-paralytic  keratitis. 

f.  Prophylaxis,  Cauterization,  Chemical  and  actual,  Keratomy  or  Saemisch 

section.  General  constitutional  treatment.  Subconjunctival  injec- 
tions. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
LVJURIES  OF  THE  SCLERA  AND  CORNEO-SCLERAL  MARGIN. 

A.  Wounds. 

a.  Non-perforating  wounds. 

b.  Perforating  wounds.   Complications,    Conservative    treatment,    Ectasia, 

Scleral  sutures,  Mattress,  Nuel's,  Cystoid  cicatrix. 

B.  Foreign  bodies. 

C  Injuries  through  blunt  objects,  Pigment  deposition.  Posterior  rupture.  Par- 
tial rupture,  Rupture  of  canal  of  Schlemm. 

D.  Thermal  injuries. 

E.  Injuries    from    firearms,    Foreign    bodies,    Contusions    and    rupture.    Direct 

rupture. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
;jURIES  OF  THE  UVEA,  THE  IRIS,  CILIARY  BODY  AND  CHORIOID. 

A.  Wounds. 

a.  Wounds  of  the  iris. 

b.  Wounds  of  the  ciliary  body. 

c.  Wounds  of  the  chorioid. 

B.  Prolapse  of  the  uvea. 

a.  Prolapse  and  incarceration  of  the  iris. 

b.  Prolapse  of  the  ciliary  body  and  chorioid. 

c.  Operations  for  prolapse  of  the  iris. 
C-  Foreign  bodies  in  the  uvea. 

a.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  iris,  The  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  Long- 
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retained  fumgn  liodies,  Sidcrosis.  Silver  wire,  Shot,  Mydsis.  Cilia 
in  anterior  chamber. 

b.  Changes  in  the  iris  due  ^o  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies. 

1.  Traumatic  iritis. 
S.  Iritis  nodosa. 

3.  Cysts. 

4.  Granulation  tissues  of  the  iris. 

5.  Sarcoma. 

6.  Tuberculosis. 

c.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  ciliary  body. 

d.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  chorioid. 

D.  Injuries  to  the  uvea  from  blows. 

a.  Iris. 

1.  Hyphema. 

2.  Iridodialysis,    Direct    and    indirect    dialysis.    Objective    symptoma, 

Subjective  symptoms. 

3.  Traumatic  aniridia  or  irideremia. 

4.  Inversion. 

5.  Laceration  of  the  sphincter. 

6.  Rhexis  iridis. 

7.  Dehiscences  between  pupillary  edge  and  ciliary  processes. 

8.  Pigment  dehiscences. 

9.  Anterior  synechia  after  contusion. 

10.  Mydriasis  and  myosis  traumatica,   Iridoplegia. 

11.  Atrophy  after  contusion. 

b.  Injuries  to  the  ciliary  body  from  blows. 

1.  Cyclitis  traumatica. 

2.  Accommodation  cramp  and  paralysis. 

3.  Rupture. 

c.  Injuries  t(»  the  chorioid  from  blows. 

1.  Hemorrhage. 

2.  Rupture  of  the  ciliary  arteries. 

3.  Hemorrhagic  dislocation. 

4.  Indirect    rupture,   Types,    Ophthalmoscopic    examination,    Atypical 

conditions,  Single,  Double,  Multiple  ruptures.  Fork-shaped,  Hori- 
zontal. Large  ruptures,  Functional  disturbances. 

5.  Direct  ruptures. 

E.  Tumor  formation. 

F.  Injuries  from  firearms. 

1.  Iris  and  anterior  chamber,  \Vt)unds.  Prolapse.  Foreign  bodies,  Con- 

tusion, Concussion. 

2.  Ciliary  body,  Wounds,  I'orcign  bodies,  Contusions. 

3.  Chorioid,   Wr)unds.   C'niitusions.   Rupture. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
INJURIKS  OF  THF  LENS  AND  ZONULA. 
I.    Injuries  to  the  lens. 

A.  Direct  wounds  and  traumatic  cataract.  ;\h>nrpti..ii.  Complications.  Therapy, 
Medicinal,  Atropin,  Dionin,  Bandage.  Iced  mi  hot  applicadoMi 
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Leeches,  Operation,  Discission,  Linear  extraction,  Extraction  and 
expression.  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

B.  Foreign  bodies,  Etiology,  Long  retention.  Iron,  Copper,  Glass. 

C.  Injuries  from  contusion,  Indirect  traumatic  cataract.  Glass  blowers,  Electric 

cataract. 

D.  Tlicrmal  and  light  injuries  from  electricity,  Glass  blowers,  electric. 

£.  Injuries  to  the  lens  from  firearms.  Wounds,  Foreign  bodies,  Contusions. 
II.     Injuries  to  the  zonula  and  dislocations. 
A.  Wounds. 
B    Lacerations. 

a.  Relaxation. 

b.  Partial  laceration  with  subluxation  of  the  lens. 

c  Partial  laceration  without  displacement  of  the  lens. 
d.  Total  laceration  with  dislocation. 

1.  Complete  luxation,  Anterior  luxation. 

2.  Incomplete  anterior  luxation. 

3.  Posterior  luxation. 

4.  Wandering  lens.  Complications  of  lens  luxation. 

5.  Laceration  of  the  zonula  and  luxation  of  the  lens  in  rupture  of  the 

sclera  and  cornea,  Dislocation  under  conjunctiva  and  extrusion 
from  globe. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
INJURIES  OF  THE  VITREOUS. 
A-  Wounds  and  prolapse. 

B.  Foreign  bodies.  Iron  in  the  vitreous,  Copper,  Lead  and  glass.  Stone,  Wood, 

Coal  and  other  particles. 

C.  Injuries  from  contusions,  Hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous. 

D.  Gunshot  injuries. 
EL   Infections. 

F.   Degeneration  following  injuries.  Opacities,  Shrinking,  Detachment,   Blood 
staining. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
INJURIES  OF  THE  RETINA. 

A.  Wounds  and  prolapse. 

a.  Wounds. 

b.  Prolapse. 

B.  Foreign  bodies.  Iron  and  copper  chips.  Dangers. 

C.  Injuries  from  blunt  objects. 

a.  Contusions,  Commotio  retinae,  Berlin's  traumatic  edema. 

b.  Traumatic  excavation  of  the  macula,  Holes  in  the  macula.  Spontaneous 

hole  at  the  fovea. 

c.  Haab's  traumatic  macular  disease,  Electric  macular  disease. 

d.  Hemorrhage  into  the  retina  and  of  the  retinal  vessels,  Einbolisyn  of 

vessels.  Air  embolism. 
C.  Retinal  vessel  aneur^sn), 
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retained  foreign  bodies,  Siderosis,  Silver  wire,  Shot,  Mydsis.  Cilia 
in  anterior  chamber. 

b.  Changes  in  the  iris  due  ^o  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies. 

1.  Traumatic  iritis. 
S.  Iritis  nodosa. 

3.  Cysts. 

4.  Granulation  tissues  of  the  iris. 

5.  Sarcoma. 

6.  Tuberculosis. 

c.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  ciliary  body. 

d.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  chorioid. 

D.  Injuries  to  the  uvea  from  blows. 

a.  Iris. 

1.  Hyphema. 

2.  Iridodialysis,    Direct    and    indirect    dialysis,    Objective    symptoms, 

Subjective  symptoms. 

3.  Traumatic  aniridia  or  irideremia. 

4.  Inversion. 

6.  Laceration  of  the  sphincter. 

6.  Rhexis  iridis. 

7.  Dehiscences  between  pupillary  edge  and  ciliary  processes. 

8.  Pigment  dehiscences. 

9.  Anterior  synechia  after  contusion. 

10.  Mydriasis  and  myosis  traumatica,  Iridoplegia. 

11.  Atrophy  after  contusion. 

b.  Injuries  to  the  ciliary  body  from  blows. 

1.  Cyditis  traumatica. 

2.  Accommodation  cramp  and  paralysis. 

3.  Rupture. 

c.  Injuries  to  the  chorioid  from  blows. 

1.  Hemorrhage. 

2.  Rupture  of  the  ciliary  arteries. 

3.  Hemorrhagic  dislocation. 

4.  Indirect    rupture,    Types,    Ophthalmoscopic    examination.     Atypical 

conditions.  Single,  Double,  Multiple  ruptures,  Fork-shaped,  Hori- 
zontal, Large  ruptures.  Functional  disturbances. 

5.  Direct  ruptures. 

E.  Tumor  formation. 

F.  Injuries  from  firearms. 

1.  Iris  and  anterior  chamber,  Wounds,  Prolapse,  Foreign  bodies,  Con- 

tusion, Concussion. 

2.  Ciliary  body.  Wounds,  Foreign  bodies.  Contusions. 

3.  Chorioid,  Wounds,   Contusions,  Rupture. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
INJURIES  OF  THE  LENS  AND  ZONULA. 
I.    Injuries  to  the  lens. 

A.  Direct  wounds  and  traumatic  cataract.  Absorption,  Complications,  Therapy, 
Medicinal,  Atropin,  Dionin,  Bandage,  Iced  ^X\i  hot  applications^ 
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D.     I.    Rupture,  dialysis  and  detachment  of  the  retina. 

a.  Isc^ted  rupture. 

b.  Rupture  accompanying  rupture  of  chorioid. 
c  Accompanj-ing  rupture  of  globe. 

IL   a.  Traumatic  retinal  detachment.  Statistics  in  myopia. 

b.  Striz  retinalis.  Retinitis  striata. 
£.  Bfinding  or  dazzling. 
F.  Injuries  from  firearms. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  VISUAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  THE  VISUAL  SPHERE 

AND  OPTIC  NERVE 
Medico-kgal  significaDce,  Amblyopia.  Amaurosis. 

A.  Injuries  to  the  cerebro-visual   sphere,  .\natomy  and  ph>-5iology.   Physical, 

cortical,  psychical,  verbal  blindness.  Gun-shot  injuries  of  the 
visual  centers.  Aphasia,  Ideographic  blindness.  Anatomy,  Hemian- 
opsia, Statistics. 

B.  Injuries  to  the  optic  nerves.  Blindness  without  direct  injury.  Tearing  of 

nerve  from  chiasm.  Pressure  blindness.  Hemianopsia. 
C  Injuries  to  the  optic  nerve  within  the  optic  canal, 
a-  Wounds  and  foreign  bodies. 
b.  Hemorrhage. 

c  Direct  laceration  and  contusion  in  fracture  of  optic  foramen.  Sequence 
of     s>Tnptoms,    Optic    nerve    atrophy.     Nature     of    traumatism. 
Statistics. 
D.  Injuries  to  the  optic  ner\-e  in  the  orbit  between  the  foramen  opticum  and 
the  bulb. 

a.  Wounds,  Ophthalmoscopic  signs.  Gunshot  injuries. 

b.  Foreign  bodies. 

c  Injuries    from   blunt    objects.   Cubic   contents    of   orbit.    E\-ulsio    ncnri 

optid. 
d.  Gunshot  injuries. 
E  The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  injur\-  to  the  optic  nerve. 
F.  Injuries  to  the  optic  papilla.  Wounds,  Foreign  bodies,  Optic  neuritis  after 
blows  on  head. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  LIDS. 

A.  Wounds. 

a.  Indscd  wounds. 

b.  Punctured  wounds, 
c  Stabs. 

d.  Lacerations   and    contused   wounds.    Infections.    Erysipelas.    Gangrene. 
Syphilis,  Plastic  operations. 

B.  Foreign  bodies. 

C.  Injuries  from  blunt  objects. 

a.  Extravasation  or  suggulation. 
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b.  Emphysema. 

c.  Contusions. 

d.  Burns  and  cauterizations. 
D.  Injuries  from  firearms. 

£.  Tumor  formation  after  injury. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
INJURIES  OF  THE  ORBITAL  CONTENTS,  AND  WALLS. 

A.  Wounds. 

1.  Superficial  wounds  of  soft  parts  and  rim. 

2.  Deep  wounds. 

B.  Foreign  bodies. 

C.  Injuries  from  blunt  objects. 

1.  Exophthalmus  from  orbital  hemorrhage. 

2.  Contusions  of  the  soft  parts. 

'X  Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbital  rim, 
Complications,  Inoculation  by  syphilis,  Tetanus,  Enophthalmus, 
Supra-orbital   neuralgia,   Supra-orbital   amaurosis  and  amblyopia. 

4.  Contusion  and  isolated  fracture  of  the  orbital  margins. 

5.  Fracture  of  the  orbital  walls  and  the  facial  bones. 

a.  Fracture  of  the  roof. 

b.  Fracture  of  the  outer  wall. 

c.  Fracture  of  the  inner  wall.  Orbital  emphysema. 

d.  Fracture  of  the  floor. 

c.  Fracture  of  the  malar  bone. 
f.  Fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla. 
D.  Injuries  from  firearms. 

1.  Injuries  to  the  orbital  margins,  Surgical  treatment   of   fractures  com- 

plicating foreign  bodies,  Simple,  Complicated,  Inner,  outer,  upper 
walls.  Floor,  Zygoma,  Old  healed  fractures.  Direct  of  rim  and 
walls. 

2.  Injuries  to  the  walls  and  contents. 

a.  Roof. 

b.  Floor. 

c.  Temporal  wall. 

d.  Inner  wall. 

c.  Injuries  from  behind. 

f.  Injuries  of  contents  without  injury  of  the  walls 
EL   Tumor  formation  in  the  orbit  after  traumatism. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
INJURIES  INVOLVING  THE  ENTIRE  EYEBALL. 

A.  Contusion  without  rupture. 

B.  Traumatic  exophthalmus. 

C.  Traumatic   enophthalmus.   Types,  Tropho-neurotic,    Cicatricial,   Mechanical. 

D.  Luxation  and  evulsion^  Injuries  from  firearms. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
TRAUMATIC  DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  MOTIUTY  OF  THE  EYE. 

I.  Muscles. 

a.  Wounds. 

b.  Injuries  from  blunt  objects. 

c.  Secondary  disease. 

II.  Injuries  and  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves. 

a.  Paralysis  due  to  lesion  in  orbit. 

b.  Base  of  brain. 

c.  Cerebral  centers. 

d.  Cases  illustrating  injury  and  paralysis  of  ocular  nerves. 

1.  Abducens. 

a.  OrbiUl. 

b.  Basal 

c.  Cerebral. 

2.  Oculomotor. 

a.  Orbital. 

b.  Basal. 

c.  Central. 

3.  Trigeminus. 

4.  Facialis. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
INJURIES  OF  THE  LACRIMAL  APPARATUS. 

A.  Wounds  and  dislocations. 

B.  Foreign  bodies,  Abscess  of  gland. 

C.  Blows  from  blunt  objects,  Rupture,  Adenitis  of  gland. 

D.  Thermal  injuries. 

E.  Tumor  formation. 


PART  III. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
MEDICO  LEGAL. 

A.  The  physical  examination  of  injury  cases. 

B.  The  relation  between  accidental  injuries  and  previously  existing,  intercur- 

rent, and  post-traumatic  changes  in  the  eye. 
C-   The  prognosis  in  medico-legal  cases,  The  responsibility  of  the  physician. 
I>.   Malingering,  Self-inflicted  damage,  Simulation  and  aggravation,  Hysteria, 

Previously  existing  lesions. 
EL   The  physician  in  court. 

1.  His  rights,  contracts. 

2.  Malpractice. 

3.  Legal  compensation  for  damage  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  Measure  of   damages.  Nominal,   Substantial   or  Compensatory,   Exem- 
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PART  I 

GENERAL  INJURIES 


CHAPTER  I. 

TYPES  OF  OCULAR  INJURIES. 

Definition — Divisions  of  the  subject — A.  Wounds — B.  Foreign  bodies—  Chem- 
ical effects  of  metals  and  glass  within  the  eyeball — Siderosis  bulbi — C. 
Contusions,  concussions,  ruptures  and  dislocations— D.  Thermal  injuries- 
Etiology,  a.  Bums,  Domestic  and  industrial  accidents,  b.  Injuries  by  glow- 
ing metals,  c.  Complications  and  sequelae,  d.  Freezing,  e.  Electric  burns, 

1.  The  commercial  current — Short  circuiting.  2.  Roentgen  ray.  3.  Pho- 
totherapy. 4.  Lightning.  5.  Sunlight  and  electric  light — Violet  light — 
Tropical  light — High  intensity — Chemical  and  heat  rays— Glare— Snow- 
blindness— Literature,  D.  Bums  from  acids  and  alkalies.  1.  Acids.  2.  Al- 
kalies— Literature.  3.  Injuries  from  lime^Etiology  and  mechanisnv— 
Therapy — Literature.  E.  Combined  injuries,  a.  Explosions  from  gun- 
powder and  djmamite — 1.  Gunpowder  and  fireworks — Etiology  and  me9h- 
anism — Firearm  explosions  and  hunting  accidents— 2.  Dynamite  and  other 
high  explosives — Etiology  and  mechanism — Diagnosis— Prognosis— Com- 
plications— Prophylaxis  and  Therapy — Literature.  F.  Gunshot  wounds 
— Character— a.  Non-perforating  injuries — Cmshing  and  contusion — 
Direct  and  indirect  ruptured-Violent  concussion  of  the  bony  skeleton- 
Contusions  from  air  pressure^-b.   Penetrating  wounds— 1.    Small    shot. 

2.  Bullets.  3.  Particles  of  shell  and  other  foreign  bodies— Wounds  of  orbtt 
Therapy — Injuries  during  war — Literature.    G.  Infections. 

Definition. 

By  injuries  of  the  eye  is  understood  all  changes  in  this  organ  and 
adnexa  that  may  be  caused  by  traumatism  which  may  affect  its  function 
and  appearance  through  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  or  electrical 
forces. 

Divisions  of  the  Subject. 

We  may  approach  our  subject  by  two 'methods:  By  the  etiologic 
or  by  the  anatomic  route.  Both  have  certain  advantages  and  are  equally 
inrvportant,  the  one  for  general  and  the  other  for  exact  description  of 
S]>ecial  cases  and  their  treatment.  By  such  handling  of  the  subject  some 
reiteration  will  be  necessary  for  clearness,  continuity  and  completeness. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  but  few  injuries  are  confined  to  one  mem- 
brane or  part  of  the  eye,  and  that  injury  to  one  portion  may  be  felt  in 
another,  the  whole  affecting  the  function  or  the  cosmetics  of  the  organ, 
and  that  the  injury  to  sight  in  many  instances  affects  deleteriously  the 
whole  organism,  its  function,  and  the  place  of  the  person  in  society. 
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In  the  course  of  our  argument  we  will  take  up,  both  under  the  gen- 
eral headings  and  the  special  descriptions,  the  definition,  etiology,  mech- 
anism, surgical  diseases  or  infections,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis 
and  therapy  of  the  various  injuries. 

TYPES  OF  EYE  INJURIES. 

(A)  Wounds  without  retention  of  foreign  bodies. 

(B)  Wounds  with  retention  of  foreign  bodies. 

(C)  Contusions,  concussions,  ruptures  and  dislocations. 

(D)  Thermal  injuries,  including  the  effects  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tric and  chemical  bums. 

(E)  The  effects  of  explosions. 

(F)  Gunshot  injuries. 

(G)  Infected  wounds. 

(A)  WOUNDS. 

A  wound  is  a  solution  of  continuity,  occasioned  by  extraneous  force. 
Simple  wounds  of  the  ocular  structures  occur  only  to  the  lids  and 
lacrimal  passages,  to  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  Wounds  of  the  sclera, 
of  the  lens,  iris,  and  ciliary  body  and  deeper  structures  occur  through  the 
cornea  and  anterior  chamber,  or  through  the  conjunctiva  and  sclera. 

Complicated  wounds  of  the  orbit  pass  first  through  the  lids  or 
the  eyeball  to  the  contents  of  the  orbit,  the  lacrimal  glands,  tlie  orbital 
fat,  extra-ocular  muscles.  Tenon's  capsule,  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels, 
and  the  optic  nerve;  these  may  be  further  complicated  by  simultaneous 
injury  to,  and  resultant  disease  of,  the  bony  walls  of  the  orbit,  the  con- 
tiguous sinuses,  and  the  cerebrum. 

A  clinical  classification  of  wounds  of  the  eye  is :  Anterior  wounds 
through  the  cornea,  lateral  wounds  through  the  ciliary  region,  and  pos- 
terior wounds  through  the  conjunctiva  and  sclera.  These  wounds  are 
also  characterized  as  non-penetrating  and  penetrating,  depending  upon 
whether  the  eyeball  be  opened  or  not.  As  to  their  nature  they  may  be 
incised,  pierced,  flapped,  lacerated,  contused,  and  infected  or  poisoned. 
The  entrance  of  micro-organisms  causes  infection;  bites  and  claws  of 
animals,  beaks  and  claws  or  talons  of  birds  may  produce  special  infective 
disease,  and  the  bites  of  serpents  and  stings  of  insects  may  give  rise  to 
a  chemical  poisoning.  The  retention  of  foreign  bodies  and  the  effects  of 
concussion  and  heat  further  complicate  such  injuries. 

We  may  likewise  differentiate  clean  cut  and  piercing  wounds  from 
those  whose  edges  are  lacerated  and  bruised.  To  the  first  group  belong 
the  incisions,  stabs,  and  flap  wounds ;  to  the  second  the  contused,  lacerated, 
and  bite  wounds.    Firearms  and  explosions  cause  both  forms  of  injuries, 
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and  in  addition  to  the  wound  there  is  concussion  and  bum  as  well  as  re- 
tention of  foreign  bodies.  These  wounds  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied by  a  loss  of  tissue,  and  may  be  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  a  flap. 

Perforating  wounds  are  those  in  which  the  ball  is  opened,  by  which 
the  aqueous  or  vitreous  is  tapped  Non-perforating  wounds  are  those 
in  which  the  external  tissues  are  injured,  but  the  eyeball  is  not  pene- 
trated. This  differentiation  is  of  importance,  as  the  possibility  of  infec- 
tion is  greater  by  a  perforating  than  by  a  non-perforating  wound. 

In  practice  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
wounds,  their  form  and  direction,  and  if  or  not  accompanied  by  loss  of 
substance.  In  shape  the  wounds  may  be  linear,  fork-like,  bow-,  sickle-, 
or  flap-like ;  in  direction,  perpendicular  or  tangental  to  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Their  position  relative  to  the  pupil  and  the  limbus  should  be  es- 
timated. Their  character,  whether  cleanly  incised,  torn,  bruised,  or  in- 
fected, and  in  the  case  of  fine  piercing  wounds  the  direction  of  the  canal 
should  be  noted. 

(B)  RETAINED  FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Foreign  bodies  occur  in  the  lids,  orbit,  ocular  tissues,  and  within 
the  ocular  globe.  In  the  special  chapters  we  shall  treat  of  those  in  the 
individual  ocular  structures. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  clinically  to  determine  whether  or 
not  an  injury  be  complicated  by  the  retention  of  a  foreign  body.  Until 
the  advent  of  aseptic  surgery  the  removal  of  an  eyeball  so  injured  was 
deemed  imperative,  and  eyes  in  which  a  foreign  body  had  been  retained  a 
long  time  without  causing  blindness  to  the  injured  eye  and  sympathetic 
disease  in  the  other  were  looked  upon  as  pathologic  curiosities. 

Until  the  use  of  the  magnet  for  the  removal  of  magnetizable  objects 
was  taken  up  it  was  the  rule  to  enucleate  such  injured  eyes,  and  until 
the  advent  of  the  X-ray  a  definite  diagnosis  was  in  most  cases  impossible. 

Thus  in  former  years  many  eyes  were  sacrificed  to  the  bugbear  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  and  others  were  allowed,  through  ultra-con- 
servatism or  through  ignorance  and  neglect,  to  go  on  to  sympathetic 
disease  and  blindness. 

Only  an  aseptic  and  chemically  indifferent  body  can  be  retained  in 
the  globe  without  causing  irritation  and  inflammation.  Feebly  chemical 
substances,  as  iron,  copper,  glass,  and  stone,  may  cause  but  slight  local 
exudation  and  become  encapsulated,  but  contraction  of  the  new-formed 
tissue,  with  further  changes  in  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  structures, 
ultimate  in  opacities  and  dislocations,  interfering  with  vision  or  causing 
blindness. 

It  is  also  possible  from  the  irritation  and  proliferation  of  tissue  cells 
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that  a  foreign  Ixxly  may  be  carried  away  from  its  original  position  of 
impaction  and  l>e  spontaneously  extruded. 

A  foreign  Ixxly  to  l^e  retained  within  the  globe  must  have  been 
aseptic  and  have  carried  no  germs  with  it  in  its  passage,  and  tolerance 
of  the  tissues  must  have  developed.  The  chorioid  and  ciliary  body  most 
easily  become  irritated,  the  vitreous  and  retina  next,  but  the  lens  is 
specially  tolerant,  for  it  is  derived  from  epithelium  and  mostly  composed 
of  albumen,  tolerating  foreign  bodies  as  well  as  other  epithelial  struc- 
tures. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  foreign  body  have  much  to  do  with  its 
retention,  small,  rounded  intruders  being  tolerated  much  more  readily 
than  large,  sharp,  or  pointed  objects.  The  length  of  time  in  which  a 
foreign  Ixxly  has  been  retained  and  the  longer  it  remains,  the  greater 
the  ix^ssibility  of  full  tolerance  being  reached.  The  chemical  nature  of 
the  particle  is  of  importance.  Inert  substances  are  not  apt  to  cause  irri- 
tation. 

Chemical  effects  of  metals  and  glass  within  the  eyeball. 

Leber*  experimented  by  placing  organic  and  inorganic  substances 
under  aseptic  precautions  in  rabbits'  eyes.  Among  these  were  the  follow- 
ing: A  piece  of  gold  wire  remained  269  days  in  the  anterior  chamber 
without  causing  reaction ;  gold  and  silver  in  the  vitreous  for  a  year  did 
not  cause  any  inflammation,  but  proliferative  changes  in  the  retina  and 
vitreous  with  partial  atrophy  of  the  nerve  elements  resulted.  Such  sub- 
stances are  very  slowly  acted  upon  by  the  tissues,  but  may  ultimately  be- 
come absorlxjd.  Glass  may  remain  in  the  anterior  chamber  for  a  long 
time,  but  l)ecomes  dull  and  the  edges  rounded,  and  if  in  the  vitreous  it 
may  ultimately  cause  changes  in  the  nerve  elements  of  the  retina. 

Iron  and  steel  in  the  anterior  chamber  soon  become  rusty,  are 
covered  by  fibrin  and  discolor  the  tissues.  In  one  case  a  needle  point  re- 
mained 527  days  in  the  cornea,  causing,  however,  rust  and  stain  in  this 
location.  Iron  particles  arc  well  tolerated  in  the  lens,  but  color  it  by  rust. 
Iron  particles  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye  do  not  cause  hypopion 
formation.  In  contradistinction  to  the  effects  of  iron  in  the  iris  and  an- 
terior chamber  are  the  severe  changes  produced  in  the  vitreous  and 
retina,  where  a  hyalitis  and  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  occurs  from  the 
irritation,  with  ultimate  s  i  d  e  r  o  s  i  s,  detachment  and  atrophy  of  the 
retina  from  the  formation  of  an  iron  carbonate  caused  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  albumen  of  the  tissues  and  the  oxide  of  iron  from  the  rust, 
causing  chemical  irritation. 

K  i  J)  J)  *  writer  that  he  lias  seen  ca^cs  in  which  the  cornea  was  stained 
brownish  for  sonic  distance  around  a  fragment  of  iron  which  had  been 
lodged  in  it  for  weeks,  l)iit  never  from  iron  located  in  the  lens  or  deeper 
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in  the  eye.  The  change  in  color  of  the  iris  was  seen  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  yellowish-brown  dots  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  under 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  were  present  at  the  same  time;  both  a 
yellowish-brown  and  a  greenish-brown  discoloration  were  observed,  but 
the  first  more  frequently.  A  similar  discoloration  appears  after  hem- 
orrhage into  the  vitreous  and  sometimes  after  such  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. The  yellowish-brown  discoloration  is  of  greater  practical  impor- 
tance. Round,  less  than  mm.  diameter,  yellowish-brown  spots  appear 
at  intervals  of  a  mm.  or  two,  in  a  circle,  in  or  about  the  capsule  of  the 
lens.  There  are  often  spots  on  the  anterior  capsule,  situated  nearer  to 
the  anterior  pole — the  remains  of  broken  posterior  synechias  The  spots 
behind  the  capsule  are  seen  only  after  nearly  ad  maximum  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  They  are  repeatedly  seen  in  eyes  in  which  the  lens  was  still 
transparent  and  in  which  the  capsule  has  not  been  ruptured.  In  all  cases 
in  which  they  are  present  iron  is  found  back  of  the  lens.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  operate  if  these  appearances  exist,  together  with  discoloration 
of  the  iris,  if  both  Roentgen  ray  and  sideroscope  are  negative. 

Among  other  symptoms  of  siderosis  bulbi  are  ochre  coloring 
of  adhesions  between  iris  and  lens,  spontaneous  mydriasis,  subluxation, 
torpor  of  retina,  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  and  defective 
color  perception.  (Also  Haab's  macular  disease.)  In  all  of  Kipp's 
cases  the  iron  had  entered  at  least  six  months  before.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  outward  signs  of  siderosis  varied  greatly. 

Copper  particles  give  rise  to  even  more  severe  chemical  reactions. 
Pieces  of  copper  put  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  rabbits'  eyes  cause  a 
local  purulent  exudate  so  that  within  twenty-four  hours  they  become 
fully  covered.  If  removed  the  eye  recovers,  so  it  is  not  a  microbic  but 
a  chemical  purulent  process.  After  a  while  the  severe  inflammatory 
process  ceases,  but  hypopion  forms,  the  cornea  ulcerates,  and  the  foreign 
body  is  extruded,  or  the  particle  becomes  enveloped  by  a  fibrinous  cap- 
sule. Copper  chips  in  the  lens  cause  opacity,  but  are  tolerated  therein. 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  copper  going  into  solution  in  the  aqueous 
and  not  being  absorbed  so  rapidly  when  in  the  lens.  Copper  in  the  cornea 
does  not  cause  reaction  as  within  the  globe.  Copper  particles  in  the 
vitreous  act  like  iron,  leading  to  necrosis  and  detachment  of  the  retina. 

Hirschberg'  says  that  copper  in  the  conjunctiva  and  outer 
layers  of  the  eye  is  not  dangerous.  Usually  small  splinters  are  seen  and 
are  readily  removed.  In  the  iris  the  splinter  usually  sticks  into  the  lens 
and  offers  no  difficulty  in  removal. 

Copper  particles  have  remained  in  the  lens  for  months  and  years 
without  causing  full  clouding,  but  a  sudden  swelling  with  formation  of 
cataract  later  occurs.    Removal  with  the  lens  is  indicated.    When  in  the 
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vitreous  copper  particles  usually  cause  acute  suppuration,  seldom  chem- 
ical irritation,  and  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissues.  The  eye  is 
usually  lost  and  has  to  be  removed. 

In  the  fundus  the  changes  are  due  to  purulent  inflammation  as  in  the 
vitreous,  seldom  with  connective  tissue  formation  and  detachment  of 
the  retina. 
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(C)  CONTUSIONS,  CONCUSSIONS,  RUPTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 
The  effects  of  blunt  force  upon  the  eye. 

Injuries  from  large  and  blunt  objects  produce  contusions,  concus- 
sions, and  ruptures,  with  dislocation  of  the  ocular  structures,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  from  sharp  or  pointed  objects  which  cause  wounds. 
The  effect  of  these  may  be  local,  upon  one  or  more  tunics  or  structures, 
but  as  a  rule  affect  several  of  the  tunics  or  tissues.  In  wounds  the  in- 
jury is  produced  directly  by  the  object,  but  by  blunt  force  the  effects 
are  both  direct  and  indirect.  In  the  former  the  effect  is  directly  upon  the 
structure  impinged,  in  the  latter  by  transmitted  inertia  or  counter-stroke, 
due  to  a  rebound  of  the  globe  from  the  orbital  tissues  or  its  walls. 

According  to  Gussenbauer^  Contusions  express  themselves 
pathologically  in  three  grades.  In  the  lighter  forms  there  is  more  or  less 
tearing  of  the  perivascular  tissues  of  the  finer  structures.  In  the  me- 
dium forms  this  is  combined  with  laceration  of  the  inter-cellular  sub- 
stance, and  in  the  severe  forms  with  destruction  of  tissue  and  breaking 
of  blood  vessel  walls.  Patholc^cally  these  injuries  are  expressed  by 
changes  in  the  vessels  and  tissues.  In  the  lighter  forms  by  changes  in 
the  tunics  of  the  vessels,  and  in  severe  types  by  interruption  of  the  con- 
tiguity and  continuity  of  the  blood  vessels  and  tissues. 

Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  with  edema  of  tissue  with  transu- 
dation from  the  vessels  occurs ;  in  severe  cases  accompanied  by  bleeding 
into  the  structures,  rupture  of  continuity,  and  dislocations. 

The  lighter  grades  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  fol- 
lowed by  edema,  as  shown  in  commotio  retinae,  and  in  paralysis  of  the 
pupil  and  accommodation.  Various  authors  have  likewise  attributed 
these  pathologic  conditions  to  bleeding  within  the  tissues,  but  the  edema 
about  the  nerve  endings  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  paralysis.  The  pupil 
does  not  fully  dilate  to  atropine  or  contract  to  eserine  after  contusion. 
Disturbances  of  the  circulation  give  rise  to  opacification  of  the  lens  after 
the  capsule  is  broken.     Bleeding  follows  severe  contusion;  in  the  lids 
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causing  severe  ecchymosis  or  suggulation — the  ordinary  "black  eye;"  in 
the  orbit  a  blood-tumor;  under  the  conjunctiva  ecchymosis;  and)  in  severe 
types  a  hematoma  or  blood  tumor. 

Bleeding  from  the  iris  or  within  the  anterior  chamber  is  called 
h>-phema.  In  rare  cases  the  blood  extravasates  within  the  corneal 
lamelbe.  From  the  retina  the  blood  may  show  in  the  vitreous  or  as  a 
subretinal  hemorrhage.  From  the  chorioid  as  a  subretinal  or  a  sub- 
chorioidal  hemorrhage,  in  the  latter  case  producing  discoloration  of  the 
chorioid  and  retina. 

In  Concussion  the  transmitted  force  jars  the  structures,  dis- 
associating the  connections  of  the  elements.  In  Rupture  there  is  also 
soluticm  of  the  continuity  of  a  tissue  or  structure. 

Rupture  occurs  most  often  to  the  ocular  capsule,  especially  the 
sclera,  less  often  the  cornea,  then  the  chorioid,  iris,  and  but  seldom  the 
ciliary  body  or  zonule.  The  chorioid  is  often  aflfected)  alone,  but  some- 
times in  connection  with  the  retina.  The  iris  may  be  torn  away  from  its 
insertion,  producing  irido-dialysis,  or  more  seldom  radial  tears,  here 
causing  sphincter  paralysis  and  mydriasis.  Isolated  tears  of  the  retina 
seldom  occur.  The  optic  nerve  or  its  sheath  may  be  thus  torn  when 
atrophy  results.  Rupture  of  the  zonula  allows  of  dislocation  of  the  lens, 
and  here  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  also  usually  broken. 

Dissassociation  of  the  continuity  of  the  intraocular 
structures  occurs,  the  most  common  of  which  is  detachment  of  the 
retina  and  partial  or  complete  luxation  of  the  lens.  But  this  form  of  ac- 
cident likewise  occurs  to  the  chorioid,  vitreous,  and  iris.  Dislocation  of 
the  entire  globe  occurs  only  from  direct  force,  as  in  gouging. 


LITERATURE. 
1.     Gussenbauer,  ref.  Praun,  1.  c.  p.  11. 

(D)  THERMAL  INJURIES. 
Bums,  flame,  glowing  metals,  hot  fluids,  solar,  electrical,  lightning  injuries 
and  freezing. 
These  injuries  come  so  largely  under  the  heading  of  general  injury 
to  the  eyes,  affecting  as  they  do  several  structures  at  once,  that  they  are 
dii^russcd  in  full  under  this  heading,  additional  references  being  made 
under  the  anatomic  chapters. 

Etiology  and  classification. 

Such  injuries  are  comprised  under  the  title  of  burns,  scalds,  chem- 
ical and  electrical  destructions  of  tissue,  caused  by  dry  and  moist  heat 
by  the  effect  of  chemical  irritants  or  electricity  in  its  various  forms,  as 
well  as  injuries  from  the  sun  and  lightning. 

Most  of  such  injuries  affect  the  skin  of  the  face  and  lids  primarily. 
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with  or  without  the  impHcation  of  the  globe.  Those  of  the  skin  may  be 
divided  into  the  classical  forms  of  bums : 

First  Degree — Hyperemia  of  the  skin. 

Second  Degree — A  superficial  inflammation  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  vesicles. 

Third  Degree — Partial  or  complete  carbonization  of  the  part. 

We  may  further  classify  these  fonns  of  injuries  under  the  heading 
of  bums  which  are  caused  by  substances  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  heat, 
scalds  by  heated  fluids,  and  cauterizations  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
chemical  substances  within  the  eye  or  on  the  eyelids.  These  injuries 
almost  invariably  involve  the  face  and  lids  as  well  as  the  eye,  and  vary 
from  trivial  burns  of  the  first  degree  to  those  causing  destruction  of  tis- 
sue with  subsequent  loss  of  function  and  disfigurement. 

a.    Bums,  domestic  and  industrial  accidents. 

They  may  be  divided  into  those  occurring  mainly  in  domestic 
life,  and  which  are  largely  caused  by  heated  fluids,  such  as  boiling 
water,  soap,  fat  or  lard,  which  are  as  a  rule  not  serious  and  confined 
to  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  outer  coats  of  the  eye ;  and  industrial 
accidents  occurring  in  trades.  Bums  from  flame  occur  largely 
from  furnaces  and  gas  ranges,  and  occasionally  as  the  result  of  an  explo- 
sion. They  are  usually  only  of  the  first  degree,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
get  away  speedily  from  the  cause,  although  occasionally  more  serious  in- 
juries are  met  with.  The  eyelashes  and  brow  and  hair  are  usually  in- 
volved, but  seldom  the  cornea.  Tlie  lids  close  so  quickly  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  globe  so  that  few  of  such  cases  afford  serious  bums  of  the  globe. 
Bums  from  bursting  Ix^ilers  and  steam  pipes  and  hot  liquids  used  in  the 
arts  afford  more  serious  cases.  Hot  blasts  oi  air  from  furnaces  or  fires 
are  found  both  in  domestic  and  professional  life. 

Besides  these  casual  factors,  occurring  in  domestic  life,  there  are 
bums  from  lighted  ends  oi  cigars,  cigarettes,  shreds  of  tobacco  blown 
from  pipes :  the  ends  of  sulphur  matches,  heated  curling  irons.  One 
might  go  on  to  detail  a  nunilx?r  of  cases  oi  superficial  injuries  from 
heated  water  or  soup  getting  into  the  eyes,  but  iliese  are  inconsequential. 
Accidents  from  tl:e  Mowing  up  of  K^ilers  of  steam  engines,  if  they  do 
not  kill.  somen!iH">  give  rise  to  great  distig\;ronicnts  when  the  steam  comes 
in  contact  wiih  the  face  and  e\es.  Although  we  read  of  such  cases  con- 
stani!)  :r.  the  news]\i]X"rs,  yet  1  h;»ve  seen  but  one  such  case  and  that 
some  year>>  after  ilie  acciiiont.  when  ectropion  anr.  leucoma  of  the  cornea 
was  the  ir.v^si  pro:iour.ocvi  otToot  to  Iv  observed.  As  a  mle  such  cases  are 
atiendei!  b>  \\.  v.ni'.s  ot  ib.e  face,  eyeli^^s  .i!u':  glol^.  and  are  treated  under 
the  subieci  of  explosives  and  wounds. 
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A  mild  case  of  burn  from  flame  may  be  perhaps  duplicated  by  every 
physician.  A  householder  opened  the  door  of  his  furnace,  whereupon 
the  gaseous  flame  shot  out,  burning  his  hair,  face,  lids,  and  searing  the 
epithelium  of  the  cornea  superficially.  Cleansing  by  soap  and  water, 
baric  acid  solution,  dionin,  and  a  bland  ointment  secured  a  recovery  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

An  extremely  severe  case  was  as  follows:  A  janitor  opened  the 
furnace  door,  when  the  flames  shot  out,  producing  a  burn  of  the  third  de- 
gree on  the  left  side  of  his  face,  destroying  one  eye  which  I  had  to 
eniickate,  the  subsequent  ulceration  laying  bare  the  base  of  the  skull, 
which  was  covered  by  Thiersh  grafts,  he  making  subsequent  recovery. 


Fig.  1 

Severe  bum  of  eyes,  face  and  scalp  from  burning  gas. 

with  one  eye  and  a  badly  seared  countenance,  under  5  per  cent  picric 
acid  application. 

Holocausts  at  theaters,  such  as  the  horrible  Iroquois  fire  in  Chicago 
ami  at  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  and  railway  accidents  af- 
ford more  serious  cases  which,  however,  do  not  live  to  exhibit  their  scars 
and  the  results  of  treatment.  Many  such  extensive  burns  of  the  face,  as  a 
rule  are  fatal,  as  they  are  usiially  complicated  by  injury  elsewhere. 

TTie  therapy  of  facial  hums  belongs  to  the  general  surgeon. 
Aside  from  gunpowder  explosions  it  consists  of  the  application  of  carron 
oil,  or  5  per  cent  picric  acid,  to  the  burnt  skin.  Treatment  of  the  eyes 
is  as  directed  under  treatment  of  burns  by  acids. 

The  complications  and  sequebe  of  burns  vary  from  infection  {which 
is  considered  elsewhere),  contusions,  wounds  or  injuries  to  parts  of  the 
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eye  with  loss  of  function,  and  require  operations  of  various  forms  on  the 
lids,  conjunctiva,  cornea,  iris  and  lens  which  may  have  to  be  made  for 
relief  of  sight  or  cosmetic  injuries.     (See  special  chapters.) 

A  serious  case  of  domestic  injury  from  fluids  was  a  boy  >vho  was 
watching  his  mother  making  jelly.  The  boiling  jelly  was  spilled  and 
spattered  into  his  face  and  eyes,  producing  corneal  erosion,  followed  by 
extensive  leucoma.  V=objects;  improved  later  by  massage  and  dionin 
and  high  frequency  electric  treatments. 

b.    Injuries  to  the  eyes  by  glowing  metals,  particularly  glowing  iron,  slag, 
solder  and  lead. 

Etiology  and  Mechanism.  Masses  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  great  heat  during  the  process  of  manufacture — i.  e.,  in  industrial 
injuries  from  coal  and  iron,  molten  lead,  heated  pitch  or  tar. 

Physicians  living  in  a  manufacturing  community  will  occasionally  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  injuries  happening  from  the  splashing  of  solder 
in  the  case  of  plumbers ;  from  glowing  iron  and  slag  in  the  case  of  metal 
workers.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  such  injuries  must  necessarily 
be  very  severe,  taking  in  conjunction  the  effect  of  the  foreign  body  and 
of  the  intense  heat.  But  as  a  rule  injuries  received  from  such  sub- 
stances arc  of  moderate  severity  for  the  reason  that  they  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  parts  but  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  during  that  time  there 
is  interposed  between  the  glowing  melted  metal  and  the  part  upon  which 
it  falls,  a  thin  stroma  of  watery  vapor  which  arises  from  the  skin  or  the 
eye,  and  materially  protects  it  by  reason  of  the  physical  law  that  "rapid 
evaporation  produces  cold.'' 

F  e  r  r  i  e  r  *  explains  this  by  the  physical  phenomena  of  calefaction, 
the  tissues  being  separated  from  the  metal  by  a  sudden  evaporation  of  the 
fluids  on  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  heat, 
which  cools  off  rapidly  in  the  case  of  metals  as  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  anti- 
mony, which  fuse  at  a  low  temperature. 

Burns  by  iron  dross,  wrought  iron,  fused  brass  and  steel,  slag  and 
glass,  however,  whose  temperatures  are  above  1000°  C,  are  ordinarily 
quite  deep  and  lead  to  loss  of  the  eye  or  extensive  cicatrization. 

The  foreign  body  as  a  rule  falls  off  the  eyelids  or  out  of  the  eye 
immediately.  A  marked  example  of  this  physical  phenomenon  is  the 
fact  that  a  person  can  plunge  his  hand  into  a  pot  of  melted  lead  and 
withdraw  it  without  receiving  an  injury.  A  story  is  related  by  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  of  Germany  that  he  was  told  by  his  tutor  that  this  could 
be  done,  and  as  he  had  supreme  confidence  in  his  advisor,  he  immediately 
tried  it  and  without  injury. 

I  have  a  number  of  times  attended  eyes  injured  by  splashing  of 
molten  k^d  or  iron,  the  damage  of  which  was  confined  to  a  trivial  bum 
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of  much  less  severity  than  would  have  happened  from  the  same  amount 
of  boiling  water  getting  into  the  eye.  In  the  eye  clinic  and  in  the  poly- 
clinic at  Giessen,  Germany,  during  eight  years  there  were  io6  persons 
treated  for  injuries  of  the  eye  produced  by  glowing  metal,  which  was 
a37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  of  these  there  were  65  by  glowing 
iron;  7  by  fluid  lead  or  zinc;  34  by  glowing  slag.  The  latter  were  much 
more  severe  than  the  former,  because  the  glowing  slag  sticks  to  the 
place  of  impact,  retains  the  heat  longer  and  thus  causes  a  more  deeply 
penetrating  combustion  and  necrosis.  Almost  all  patients  could  pursue 
their  former  occupations,  but  a  considerable  number — i.  e.,  9  of  the  burns 
from  glowing  iron  and  12  of  those  from  slag — were  totally  blinded  on 
the  injured  side ;  in  only  one  case  was  the  vision  of  both  eyes  much  in- 
jured. In  33  per  cent,  of  injuries  from  iron  and  45  per  cent,  of  injuries 
from  glowing  slag,  pterygium,  local  cicatricial  symblepharon,  entropion, 
trichiasis  or  ankyloblepharon  occurred.  Quite  a  number  of  patients  in- 
jured from  glowing  slag  had  to  give  up  their  former  work  and  rely  on 
their  accident  insurance. 

Superficial  combustion  of  the  corneal  epithelium  by  hot  iron,  cigars, 
^c.,  may  heal  without  the  least  impairment  of  sight,  as  the  nutrient  ves- 
sels which  supply  the  cornea  are  not  usually  injured.  It  is  noted  that 
even  if  the  cornea  be  not  injured  a  purulent  chorioiditis  may  develop  when 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclera  are  burned  as  far  as  the  limbus.  Very  severe 
burns  of  the  sclera  may  lead  to  purulent  affections  of  the  uveal  tract  and 
vitreous  and  terminate  in  panophthalmitis. 

In  my  own  work  I  do  not  see  so  much  damage  from  melted  metals 
^  I  ^0  from  hot  chips  of  iron  which  may  have  a  high  temperature  when 
^hcy  strike  the  face  or  eyes,  and  as  these  usually  strike  with  considerable 
velocity,  there  is  added  to  the  effect  of  their  burning  powers  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  which  is  usually  of  more  moment  than 
the  burn.    The  fact  that  the  foreign  body  is  a  heated  one  usually  makes 
the  injury  aseptic,  and  such  wounds  go  on  to  more  favorable  resolution 
than  others  where  the  blow  is  received  from  a  more  or  less  dirty  instru- 
nient.    Of  course,  many  workmen   immediately  take  their  dirty  hand- 
kerchiefs, upon  which  they  have  blown  their  noses,  wiped  their  hands 
or  polished  objects,  and  apply  it  to  the  part  and  thus  infect  with  naturally 
deleterious  consecjuences  what  might  otherwise  have  remained  an  aseptic 
wound. 

A  plumber  came  to  me  with  a  moderate  burn  of  bulbar  and  tarsal 
conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  stating  that  a  few  hours  before  he  had  upset 
a  j)^)t  of  solder,  some  of  which  had  sj^lashed  in  his  eyes  and  face.  A  larj^e 
piece  had  l)een  picked  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  by  a  fellow  work- 
man and  he  had  brought  the  piece  to  me  for  examination.  This  was 
found  to  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  weighed  about  four  gr?ims, 
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it  was  curved  and  fitted  the  side  of  the  nose  and  between  the  aperture 
of  the  lids.  The  injury  was  comparatively  trivial,  involving  but  a  su- 
perficial burn  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  and  of  the  conjunctiva  immedi- 
ately luider  the  cornea  and  that  of  the  lower  lid.  A  few  beads  of  solder 
clinging  to  the  lashes  of  the  lids  were  picked  off  without  difficulty.  Heal- 
ing took  place  within  a  few  days  under  boric  acid  wash  and  iodoform 
ointment. 

A  worker  at  the  Bay  View  rolling  mills,  one  of  the  laigest  in  Amer- 
ica, came  with  an  injury  to  the  eyelids  and  eye  from  molten  iron  metal 
which  had  spurted  into  his  eyes  while  he  was  pouring  the  same  into  a 
mold.  This  adhered  firmly  into  the  charred  tissues,  but  was  removed 
in  part  by  a  fellow  workman  and  in  part  by  a  physician  to  whc«n  he  im- 
mediately applied.  The  latter  described  the  appearance  of  the  foreign 
body  to  be  as  sticking  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lids,  but  when  I  saw 
the  case  resolution  had  almost  entirely  taken  place  and  only  some  ad- 
hesions between  the  globe  and  lower  lid  resulted,  which  did  not  cause 
any  great  deformity  or  occasion  much  inconvenience. 

A  man  from  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  shops  came  to  me  with  a  se- 
vere bum  of  the  eye  and  both  lids,  with  perforation  of  the  sclerotic,  he 
having  been  struck  a  few  hours  before  in  the  right  eye  with  a  piece  of 
rivet  which  he  was  hammering  while  hot  into  the  side  of  a  boiler;  this 
cut  both  lids  and  the  sclerotic  over  the  insertion  of  the  external  rectus. 
The  burn,  however,  was  comparatively  trivial  and  the  injury  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  wound  of  the  lids  and  sclerotic;  the  latter  was  stitched, 
while  the  lid  wounds  coapted  nicely,  and  both  healed  with  resultant 
normal  appearance  and  good  vision. 

A  man  employed  in  the  Milwaukee  Street  Railway  shops  came  to 
me  with  severe  injury  to  the  eye  from  a  large,  hot  steel  fragment.  While 
welding  rails  his  co-workman  knocked  off  a  piece  of  the  welding  rail, 
which  struck  his  eye,  cutting  the  lids,  cornea  and  sclera;  the  piece  re- 
mained in  the  eye  and  was  removed  by  the  company's  surgeon,  he  being 
sent  immediately  to  me,  whereupon  I  stitched  up  the  wound  and  sent  him 
to  the  hospital,  but  was  obliged  to  enucleate  the  eye  within  a  couple  of 
weeks  on  account  of  resultant  inflammation. 

C.  A.  Oliver-  describes  a  case  of  evisceration  of  an  eyeball  by 
a  single  mass  of  heated  metal.  A  fellow  workman,  while  striking  some 
red-hot  chisel  forging,  dislodged  a  piece  2  centimeters  long,  i  7/10  centi- 
meters wide,  and  7/10  and  5/10  of  a  centimeter  thick,  which  flew  with 
great  violence  into  the  eye  of  a  bystander,  completely  destroying  the 
cornea,  iris,  lens,  and  vitreous.  The  edges  of  the  eyelids  were  badly 
burned.  The  remaining  sclera  was  excised  and  the  eyelids  were  repaired 
by  skin  grafts.    Repair  was  uneventful  and  rapid. 

Cases  of  accidents  of  this  character  might  be  described  by  the  doz- 
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ens,  but  such  are  sufficient  to  show  their  relations.  The  majority  of  such 
cases,  however,  are  better  described  under  the  subject  of  Penetrating 
Wounds  of  the  Eyeball.  From  the  fact  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  intense  heat,  they  are  usually  aseptic  unless  the  workman  himself  or 
some  other  person  has  infected  them  by  means  of  a  dirty  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, pen-knives,  dirty  water,  or  other  tools  or  applications  used  to 
treat  the  wound  before  the  surgeon  is  consulted. 

c  The  complications  and  sequelae. 

Bums  vary  from  the  common  infection,  contusions,  wounds  or  in- 
juries of  other  parts  with  loss  of  function  to  cicatricial  changes  in  heal- 
ing causing  severe  deformities  of  the  lids  and  face. 

Therapy.  Treatment  of  cases  that  involve  simple  burns  consists 
in  immediate  removal  of  the  foreign  bodies,  antiseptic  washes,  preferably 
of  boric  acid  or  weak  sublimate  solution,  holocaine,  dionin,  vaseline  or 
iodoform  vaseline,  iced  compresses  at  first  to  subdue  the  swelling  arising 
from  the  immediate  effects,  hot  compressing  afterwards  to  stimulate  nu- 
trition of  the  injured  parts;  atropine  may  be  used  in  severe  injuries  to 
open  the  pupil,  and  holocaine  and  dionin  for  the  relief  of  pain,  general 
analgesics,  such  as  morphine,  may  be  necessary.  The  lids  must  be  kept 
from  growing  to  the  eyeball  by  passing  a  probe  and  the  interposition  of 
ointment,  and  sometimes  general  anesthesia  is  necessary  for  this  pro- 
cedure; if  such  occurs  or  if  cases  are  seen  afterwards,  surgical  methods 
niay  be  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  subsequent  deformities  and  ad- 
hesions. 
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d.    Freezing. 

Freezing  of  the  eyes  or  even  the  lids  occurs  but  seldom.  The  blood 
supply  is  so  rich  and  the  parts  so  sensitive  that  the  patient  quickly  pro- 
tects them  from  further  exposure.  Even  Arctic  explorers,  while  reporting 
freezing  of  the  cheeks,  hands  and  feet,  and  farmers  on  the  great  plains, 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  such  injury  to  the  eyes,  and  there  are  no 
cases  reported  in  ophthalmic  literature. 

The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  case  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  per- 
son of  an  Indian  girl  who  as  an  infant  of  a  few  months  was  left  ex- 
posed for  several  days  and  nights  in  below  zero  weather  on  the  battle- 
field of  Wounded  Knee,  some  twenty  years  ago.  At  present  writing  she 
has  maculae  of  the  cornece,  but  this,  although  ascribed  to  an  ophthalmia 
resulting  from  the  exposure,  may  more  likely  be  due  to  the  usual  form  of 
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infection.     P  r  a  u  n/  however,  says  the  cornea  has  been  frozen  during 
life. 

I  have,  however,  seen  gangrene  of  the  lids  produced  by  continuous 
iced  compresses  applied  at  the  order  of  an  embryonic  oculist  for  about 
one  week  in  a  case  of  a  small  girl  with  ophthalmia. 


LITERATURE. 
1.     Praun,  1.  c.  p.  11. 

e.    Electric  bums. 

Etiology  and  Mechanism.  Bums  from  electric  flashes 
usually  obtain  from  short  circuiting,  are  due  to  the  burning  of  iron  in- 
struments and  are  becoming  more  common.  They  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  ordinary  burns  and  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Electric 
light  flashes  may  likewise  produce  a  burn  of  the  macula,  the  light  being 
focused  by  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye  strongly  upon  the  macula  and 
thereby  destroying  the  retinal  elements.  These  always  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  vision. 

1.    The  commercial  current. 

The  electric  current  is  attended  by  thermic  effects  which,  if  of  suffi- 
cient severit}',  burns  the  lids  and  hairs,  then  causes  katalytic  changes  in 
the  albumen  of  the  tissues,  later  causing  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
lens  and  cataract  through  changes  in  the  tonicity  of  the  vessels. 
(Praun.^) 

R  o  u  t^  makes  the  point  with  Terrien  that  these  ocular  troubles  are 
the  result  of  intense  light  at  a  short  distance,  and  not  of  the  short  cir- 
cuit through  the  patient's  body.  The  absence  of  progression  of  the 
opacities,  which  are  partial  cataracts,  and  mostly  confined  to  the  anterior 
capsule,  is  noteworthy.  The  changes  consist  of  linear  and  punctate  spots 
scattered  over  the  surface,  being  capsular  and  non-capsular,  the  posterior 
surface  being  free  from  opacities. 

It  is  not  the  ultra-violet  rays  nor  the  ill-defined  action  of  the  heat, 
but  a  special  electrolytic  action  that  produces  the  opacities.  The  intense 
irido-ciliary  hyperemia  following  causes  osmotic  interchanges  between 
the  vitreous  and  the  lens,  and  the  current  produces,  as  shown  by  H  e  s  s,* 
a  sub-epithelial  albumic  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  followed  by 
penetration  of  aqueous,  changing  the  aqueous  so  that  it  is  unfit  for  os- 
mosis.    Still  another  hypothesis  is  that  the  current  acts  traumatically. 

Symptoms.  Extemally  combustions  at  the  places  of  entrance  and 
exit,  edema  of  the  lids,  conjunctivitis  and  chemosis  are  noticed.  H  a  a  b* 
saw  a  slight  milla*  opacity  of  the  whole  macular  region  and  along  the  up>- 
pcr  border  of  the  fovea  numerous  whitish-yellowish  spots  of  irregular 
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form  and  various  sizes,  with  corresponding  defects  of  the  visual  fields. 
The  affection  healed.  In  no  other  case  are  changes  of  the  macula  men- 
tioned, perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  patients  consult  the  physician  after 
the  development  of  opacities  of  the  lens. 

Lundsgaard"  reports  two  cases  of  injury  to  the  eye  by  a  short 
circuit.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  motorman  of  an  electric  car ;  he  lost 
consciousness  for  a  fev^  moments ;  his  vision  was  diminished  three  or  four 
days,  when  it  was  improved,  but  the  eye  was  very  sensitive  to  light  and 
watered  readily.  About  four  months  later  his  vision  diminished  to  i/x. 
In  the  interior  of  the  eye,  white  streaks,  like  folds  of  retina,  and  maculae 
of  various  colors  were  seen  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  papilla ;  later  on 
detachment  of  the  retina  with  headaches  and  sensitiveness  over  the  supra- 
orbital region  made  their  appearance. 

In  the  second  case  the  short  circuit  caused  a  singeing  of  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  of  the  ciliae ;  a  small  opacity  in  the  center  of  the  right  cornea, 
of  the  size  of  a  lenticule,  made  its  appearance,  and  it  could  not  be  col- 
ored with  fluorescein. 

E  11  e  1 1  *  s®  patient  received  a  shock  from  a  direct  flash,  but  in  an 
hour  his  vision  was  2o/lx,  which  in  a  few  days  came  up  to  20/xx.  Three 
months  later  V.=2o/cc.  Small  white  spots  in  lens  beneath  capsule. 
Two  months  later  it  was  entirely  opaque. 

Desbrieres  and  B  o  u  r  g  g  's^  case  was  that  of  a  workman  who 
received  the  discharge  of  an  alternating  current  of  20,000  volts.  In  the 
lens  there  were  patches  of  opacity  consisting  of  numerous  spots  scat- 
tered over  the  surface.  Visual  acuity  8/x,  although  patient  saw  objects 
as  if  through  a  mist.  A  year  later  there  had  been  no  change.  (As  stated, 
this  absence  of  progression  is  a  characteristic  of  electrical  cataracts.) 

In  L  e  R  o  u  x'  case®  a  man  was  shocked  by  a  current  of  2,800  volts. 
In  addition  to  burns  and  loss  of  consciousness  there  appeared,  after  three 
months,  a  cataract  of  the  left  eye  which  went  on  to  full  maturation.  The 
right  eye  was  not  affected. 

These  cases  may  be  trivial,  as  in  the  following:*  A  workman  was 
fixing  a  dynamo  with  a  pen-knife  which  made  a  short  circuit,  causing  a 
large  spark  with  intense  light,  which  not  only  superficially  burned  the 
lids  but  the  intense  light  disorganized  the  retinal  elements  of  the  fovea. 
Regeneration  with  restoration  of  vision  did  not  take  place  for  several 
weeks  thereafter. 

A  more  severe  case  has  been  seen  by  me — the  same  being  first  re- 
ported by  Stillson.^®  A  man,  age  19,  one  year  previously  had  re- 
ceived an  electric  shock  from  an  alternating  current  of  30,000  volts.  The 
current  entered  his  left  temple,  leaving  a  scar  at  points  of  entrance  and 
exit.  He  was  rendered  unconscious.  Examination  showed  cloudiness 
of  anterior  portion  of  each  lens  resembling  small  dust  particles  just  un- 
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der  the  anterior  capsule.  I  saw  this  case  twenty-six  months  after  the 
accident,  when  the  scar  of  left  temple  and  the  capsular  cataracts  had 
apparently  further  advanced.  The  sore  on  the  leg  had  healed  under  skin- 
grafting.  V.R.=6/xv,  with  — o,  25,  90°=6/xv.  L.x  6/ix  with  +0.75, 
combined  with  0.75,  90°=6/ix.  Visual  fields  full.  Fundus  normal. 
The  appearances  on  ophthalmoscopic,  and  especially  focal,  illumination 
were  characteristic.  There  were  seven  small,  dense-white,  punctate  ^>ots 
imder  the  capsule,  and  a  diffuse  cortical  annular  opacity  of  the  true 
lens  substance  in  the  right  eye.  In  the  left,  the  capsular  opacity  was  an 
irregularly-shaped  central  mass,  quite  apparent  on  superficial  examina- 
tion. The  opacity  of  the  lenticular  substance  was  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  that  of  the  right.  This  case  was  awarded  $16,666.00  damages  in 
the  superior  court  of  Seattle. 

Stillson  quotes  K  a  r  i  b  u  c  h  i.*^  who  produced  such  changes  in  the 
lens  experimentally,  observing  that  the  current  caused  sub-e[Mthelial  al- 
buminous coagulation,  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  neighboring  fibers 
and  penetration  of  the  aqueous  through  the  capsule. 

D  e  Haas"  describes  a  workman  who  had  his  face  burned  by  a 
strong  electric  spark  through  a  short  circuit.  Eyelids  swollen,  con- 
junctiva red,  perception  of  light  in  one,  blind  in  other  eye.  Five  weeks 
after  accident  corneal  cecities,  disks  white,  V.=S/x,  L.  5/xxx.  Visual 
field  narrowed,  contracted,  no  color  vision  on  one  side.  Seven  weeks 
later  further  atrophy.    V.=3.m,  L.  0.5.    Much  photophobia. 

2.    The  Roentgen  rays. 

The  Roentgen  ray  produces  an  erythema  dematitis  which  is  to  be 
avoided  by  current  dosage,  shields,  grounded  screens,  proper  regulation 
of  exposure,  state  of  tube.  The  dermatitis  in  some  cases  is  destructive 
and  has  produced  severe  ulceration  and  cicatrization,  ectropion  and  en- 
tropion. No  damage  to  vision  has  been  reix>rted,  as  well  as  no  damage 
to  the  operator  from  the  use  of  fluorescein  screens.  The  action  of  the 
rays  is  culminative.     (M  o n  e  1 1.") 

A  1  p  h  o  n  s  e**  made  experimental  researches  on  the  influence  of 
Roentgen  rays  on  the  lens  of  three  groups  of  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and 
dogs:  I.  On  pregnant.  2.  New-born.  3.  Full-grown  animals  with  an 
exposure  of  from  three  to  ninety  minutes.  The  anatomical  and  histo- 
logical changes  are  given  in  detail,  with  the  following  resumi:  More 
or  less  degeneration  of  the  capsular  epithelium  and  the  cortex,  which 
was  most  marked  at  the  equator  and  the  posterior  cortex.  Active  proc- 
esses of  regeneration  in  the  epithelium  of  the  lens  with  formation  of  cell 
complexes,  "pseudo-epithelial  strata,'*  and  degenerative  changes  in  the 
new-formed  tissue. 

These  typical  changes  may  be  due  to  damage  to  the  epithelium  and 
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cortex  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  radiation.  This  is  more  marked 
a  the  equator  and  the  posterior  cortex,  as  here  probably  the  youngest 
elements  are  more  exposed.  The  proliferation  of  the  cpilhelia  may  be 
from  direct  irritation  of  the  cells  by  the  rays,  and  may  be  an  attempt  at 
self-healing. 

Roentgen  rays  are  injurious  for  the  lens  of  the  young  and  adult  ani- 
mals. Exact  relations  between  radiation  and  biological  action  cannot  l>e 
established.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  Roentgen  rays  are  more  det- 
rimental the  younger  the  cells  are.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  cells 
of  the  lens  up  to  the  highest  age  possess  the  functions  of  growing  cells 
with  fonnative  power,  and  have  not  only  nutritive  tasks.  These  inves- 
tigations confirm  the  pernicious  influence  of  Roentgen  rays  on  young 
cells  by  proving  that  the  lens  elements  of  the  full*grown  animals  are 
jiso  subject  to  it, 

Alphonse  further  observed  the  inhibitory  action  of  Roentgen  ray.-»  on 
pnwth  of  the  eye,  orbit,  teeth,  etc. — i.  e.,  on  the  young  tissues. 
Bums  by  static  machines  are  reported.     (M  o  n  e  1 1,^"^) 
Conjunctivitis  and  incipient  retinitis  may  be  produced  from  X-rays. 
^>^rators  subject  to  long-continued  exposures  suffer  from  irritability  of 
^c  eyes  which  may  develop  into  inflammation  with  sufficiently  intense 

Shcrer**  reports  such  a  case  in  a  physician  who  had  been  daily 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  X-rays  for  three  and  a  half  years.  He  first 
suffered  from  photophobia  and  eye-fatigue.  I^ter  conjunctivitis  de- 
*'^'>ped.  The  histories  of  several  similar  cases  have  been  given.  (Read 
"*o  Our  report  of  case  exposed  to  intense  arc-light  in  section  on  Pho- 
totherapy.) 

The  obvious  protection  for  operators  using  X-rays  and  finding  trou- 
pe with  their  eyes  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  phototherapy.  The 
^'^^njital  rays  arc  nearly  stopped  by  plain  clear  white  glass,  and  the  phy- 
Mdaii  who  does  not  wear  glasses  for  visual  defects  can  avoid  irritation 
Wnjj  X*ray  work  by  wearing  a  pair  of  large  plain  glasses  without 

William  Rollin  s*"  mentions  numerous  cases  of  permanent  in- 
JW  to  the  eyes,  and  even  blindness  due  to  X*rays,  and  details  the  ex- 
tftiTif  precaution  to  be  taken  by  operators*  This  applies  to  radium  rays 
wxJ  also  to  the  violet  and  ultra-violet. 

^    Birch -Hirschfeld*^    reports   the  anatomical  findings   in   an 
t  which  had  been  exposed  to  prolonged  radiation  during  the  treatment 
of  carcim^ma  of  the  temple  with  the  X-ray,    The  principal  changes  were 
—degeneration  of  the  endothelium  and  vacuolization,  solution  of  chromatin, 
fcrinking  of  the  nuclei  and  cell  degeneration.    The  cells  were  especially 
^kyked  in  the  macular  region,  where  there  was  pronounced  cystoid  de- 
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generation.  There  were  no  signs  of  inflammation.  He  reports  other 
cases,  and  says  that  in  animal  experimentation  he  noted  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  such  changes. 

Selenkowsk y,"  also  in  experiments  with  rabbits,  has  demon- 
strated the  danger  of  excessive  or  careless  use  of  the  X-rays. 

3.  Phototherapy. 

M  o  n  e  1  P*  says  this  has  produced  no  deleterious  effects  on  the  eyes, 
but  slight  "running"  has  been  observed. 

4.  Injuries  from  lightning. 

Injuries  to  the  eyes  have  been  observed  after  lightning  strokes  which 
caused  superficial  burns  of  the  lids  and  cornea  with  singeing  of  the  hairs 
and  the  face.  Gruening*'  says  cataract  is  not  an  infrequent  result 
which  has  been  attributed  to  electrolytic  action  similar  to  that  which  pro- 
duces curdling  of  the  milk  in  a  storm.  He  thinks,  however,  it  is  due  to 
the  irido-chorioiditis  from  injury  and  is  a  secondary  consideration.  In 
the  case  of  lightning  stroke  or  severe  electric  shock  some  of  this  may  be 
directly  due  to  the  severe  jarring  of  the  entire  body.  Birch-Hirsch- 
f  e  1  d^^  says  the  cataract  from  lightning  is  not  due  to  glaring,  but  to  a 
mechanical  lesion  of  the  lens,  and  the  glass-blower's  cataract  is  not  merely 
caused  by  ultra-violet  rays,  but  also  by  other  elements.  From  his  inves- 
tigations in  the  regulation  department  of  factories  of  arc-lights,  he 
never  found  cataract  and  contends  that  the  dangers  of  acquiring  cataract 
by  frequent  glaring  through  short-waved  light  is  very  slight.  Cataract 
has  never  been,  observed  from  mere  glaring  by  lightning  or  short  circuit. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  cataract  produced  by  lightning,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type:  A  young  woman  was  standing  under  a  tree  in  a 
pasture  during  a  thunderstorm.  The  tree  was  struck  and  the  electric 
spark  traveled  to  her  head,  rendering  her  unconscious,  burning  the  left 
side  of  her  face  and  a  streak  along  the  body  to  the  feet,  which  showed 
ten  years  later  in  reddish-colored  scar  tissue.  When  I  saw  her  at  that 
time  the  left  cornea  had  a  macula,  both  eyes  had  peculiar,  spotted,  an- 
terior capsular  cataract  (similar  to  the  illustration  depicted  under  elec- 
tric flash),  with  zonular  radiations.  V.R=movement  of  objects,  V.L.-= 
fingers  at  3  m.  She  had  learned  to  read  despite  this  poor  vision.  I  ex- 
tracted both  lenses  with  resultant  good  vision,  6/xx  and  6/xii  with  cor- 
recting lenses. 

Another  case  in  a  young  man  there  was  no  scarring  and  the  lightning 
had  caused  cataract  in  one  eye  only.  Accident  three  years  before.  Ex- 
pression operation  of  cataract  was  done  with  resultant  vision  6/vi. 

PfahP®  reports  nine  cases.  In  all  injuries  through  lightning  the 
patients  lost  consciousness,  and  showed,  except  one,  organic  lesions  for 
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some  time  after  the  accident.  In  five  the  eyes  were  affected;  disturb- 
ances of  the  circulation  of  the  disc,  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cornea,  insufficiency  of  accommodaticm,  sensitiveness  to  light;  in  one 
case  detachment  of  the  retina.  He  urgently  advises  early  examination  of 
the  eyes  in  all  cases  of  injury  from  lightning  and  electricity. 

A  y  r  e  s**  reports  a  case  in  which  there  was  pain  in  the  eye  and  eye- 
lids ;  the  latter  were  red,  swollen  and  edematous.  The  upper  half  of  the 
cornea  was  hazy:  there  was  no  iritis  and  no  abnormal  tension.  Cold 
applications  and  cocaine  were  ordered.  Two  days  later  there  was  deep 
injection  of  the  scleral  vessels  and  adrenalin  was  prescribed.  Three 
days  later  leeches  were  applied  and  these  relieved  the  pain  which  cocaine 
and  hypnotics  failed  to  do.  The  swelling  of  the  lids  subsided  and  the 
cornea  cleared  up.    A  month  later  the  vision  was  practically  perfect. 

H  ilbert"  records  two  instances  of  injury  to  the  eye  from  light- 
ning flash  occurring  to  two  fellow  telegraph  workmen  who,  during  a 
storm,  sat  by  their  instruments  and  were  stricken  by  the  lightning  en- 
tering the  wires.  Both  were  of  middle  age.  The  one  was  rendered  un- 
conscious for  about  ten  minutes,  and  when  seen  by  the  author  on  the 
following  day  complained  of  headache,  pain  in  the  limbs,  vomiting,  of  a 
blinding  sensation  and  of  lacrimation.  Examination  showed  merely  a 
mild  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  All  of  the  symptoms  except  the  pain  in 
the  limbs  rapidly  subsided. 

In  the  second  case,  when  the  lightning  entered  the  instrument  the 
patient's  entire  visual  field  was  filled  with  "fire;**  this  was  followed  by 
dilation  of  the  pupil,  which  was  sluggish.  There  was  haze  of  the  cornea, 
ciliary  injection  and  stony  tension.  Subjectively  there  was  pain  and 
halos.  Under  pilocarpin  the  condition  subsided  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

5.    Injuries  from  sunlight  and  electric  light. 

The  action  of  the  sun's  rays  and  of  electric  light  is  at  first  a  thermic 
change  of  the  outer  portions,  later  followed  by  chemical  and  atrophic 
changes  which  destroy  the  finer  structures  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the 
retina  with  resultant  atrophy,  even  to  the  percipient  cells  of  the  brain. 
These  cause  disturbances  of  function  from  opacities  of  the  cornea  or 
media,  to  destruction  of  the  retinal  cells,  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerves 
and  tracts,  and  atrophy  of  the  visual  centers.     (Parson  s.^^) 

The  Medical  Rcinciv  is  quoted  by  S  i  s  s  o  n-*  as  stating  that  F  e  r  m  e 
has  found  **that  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  produces  symptoms  of  many 
diseases  which  persist  for  days  after  the  exposures.  Tills  congeries  of 
symptoms  seems  not  very  formidable,  yet  it  induces  the  author  to  con 
elude,  from  the  observed  coincidences  of  meteorological  conditions  and 
certain  diseases,  that  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  is  a  predisposing  factor 
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in  coryza,  influenza,  hay  fever,  and  epidemic  meningitis.  A  curious 
element  is  the  fact  that  only  53  per  cent,  of  the  persons  under  experiment 
found  the  exposure  disagreeable,  while  the  others,  notwithstanding  the 
subsequent  ill  effects,  enjo}'ed  it." 

Violet  light. 

S  c  h  a  n  z  and  Stockhausen"  show  that  ultra-violet  rays  pro- 
duce crythropsy  and  electric  ophthalmia.  There  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
stantly increase  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  this  amount  of  ultra-violet 
rays,  and  the  injurious  effect  of  artificial  light  is  also  increased. 

Common  glass,  out  of  which  the  eye-glasses  and  lamp  globes  are 
made,  absorb  only  the  very  short  rays  (0-300  u.u.)  ;  these  rays,  however, 
do  not  penetrate  the  eye;  they  produce  only  irritation  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  eye.  Rays  of  300-350  u.u.  in  length  are  absorbed  by  the  lens ; 
rays  350-400  u.u.  long  cause  fluorescence  of  the  lens  and  reach  the  retina. 
The  authors  were  able  to  make  a  glass  (euphosglass)  which  ab- 
sorbed all  ultra-violet  rays  up  to  400  u.u.  and  the  visible  spectrum  be- 
came dimmer  only  5  per  cent. 

Their  investigations  show  that  the  greatest  amount  of  light  that  the 
human  eye  can  stand  is  a  surface  brightness  of  0.75  of  a  Hefner  candle 
to  the  square  centimeter. 

Experimenting  with  the  ultra-violet  or  chemic  rays,  Stroebel^ 
found  that  the  media  of  the  eye  allow  them  free  passage.  It  is  possible 
with  them  to  induce  a  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  retina.  Under 
their  influence  the  iris  became  hyperemic,  inflamed  and  pigmented,  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  iris  is  able  to  exclude  their  influence  from  the  deeper 
tissues. 

C.  H  e  s  s"  tried  the  effect  of  the  uviol  lamp  upon  the  lens  and  found 
degenerative  changes  in  the  epithelium  of  the  lens  capsule,  with  pro- 
liferation of  the  cells  near  the  equator.  These  changes  were  observed 
in  frogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  monkeys.  While  the  degenerative 
changes  did  not  set  in  more  rapidly  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  than 
in  the  cold-blooded  ones,  in  the  former  they  seemed  to  be  followed 
by  more  active  proliferation  of  the  cells.  The  author  discusses  the 
bearings  which  these  observations  have  upon  the  etiology  of  glass-blowers' 
cataract.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  long  exposure  of  the  eyes  of  these 
men  to  rays  of  short-wave  length  leads  to  degeneration  and  prolifera- 
tion of  the  cells  of  the  lens  capsule;  that  ultimately  the  degenerative 
changes  are  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  degenerative  processes,  and 
so  cataract  formation  begins.  He  observed  that  the  changes  described 
above  did  not  appear  when  an  ordinary  sheet  of  glass  was  placed  be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  lamp,  and  so  he  suggested  that  glass-blowers' 
cataract  might  be  prevented  by  suitable  spectacles. 
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Tfopkil  light. 

Woodru   f  f^*  states  that  eye  diseases  cause  1547  admissions  per 
[1,000  to  Qur  sick  report  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  Philippines  it  is 
J8.89.   In  speaking  of  tlie  efifect  of  tropical  hght  on  the  eyes,  he  says: 
*'We  have  a  disease  in  the  tropics  similar  to  snow  blindness,  but  it  is 
mild,  as  wc  never  have  the  great  radiance  from  the  ground,  such  as  we 
receive  from  the  snow.    We  also  have  an  affection  similar  to  vernal  con- 
juoclivitis,  which,  of  course,  is  merely  a  mild  form  of  what,  in  win- 
ter, we  call  snow-blindness.     In  both  extremes  of  temperature,  then, 
either  the  arctic  cold  or  the  tropic  heat,  it  is  due  to  the  light,  and  wc 
lean  have  every  conceivable  grade  of  the  affection,  from  simple  con- 
jttnctivttis  to  paresis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  (night-blindness),  or 
paralysis  and  atrophy  with  permanent  bhndness.     I   have  examined  a 
CISC  of  chronic  pigmentary  retinitis  due  to  exposure  to  excessive  light  in 
the  tropics  and  a  severe  case  in  a  signal  officer  due  to  work  with  sun's 
^nys  in  the  heliograph  mirror  in  the  United  States  Army." 

He  also  says  that  hemeralopia  is  often  due  to  overstrain  from  excess- 
ive %ht.  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  spring  in  northern  climates  when 
:  (he  sunshine  becomes  intense.     He  has  seen  limited  epidemics  of  it  in 
volunteers  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  occurs  in  our  Southern  States  among 
'  the  badly  nourished.    Press  reports  apparently  indicate  that  in  the  recent 
British  invasion  of  Thibet  many  soldiers  were  stricken  with  snow-blind- 
ness—a country  where  the  natives  are  so  brunette.     In  Manchuria  the 
I iame  con^litions  are  said  to  confront  the  Russians,  for  the  snow-glare  is 
I »  fierce  that  even  the  yellow  native  is  sometimes  affected,  and  the  need 
'  for  smoked  glasses  for  the  Russian  soldier  is  receiving  attention.     The 
I  JiJJantse,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  l>e  amply  protected  by  Nature. 

Birch-Hirschfeld^"  opposes  the  statement  of  Best,  that  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  oixr  artificial  sources  of  light  are  perfectly  irrevefant 
^of  tht  eye,  and  maintains  that,  besides  the  liuiiinous,  the  ultra-violet 
jwysmay  injure  the  retina,  not  only  in  intensities  which  can  only  be 
p^loyed  in  experiments,  but  also  imder  ordinary  conditions.  The 
smoke-colored  coquilles  are  sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes,  but  not 
p^ehlueones,  which  Best  ranks  in  the  same  order,  not  only  because  their 
^^rption  of  short-waved  rays  is  less  than  that  of  the  smoke-colored, 
because  they  transmit  the  very  active  luminous  blue  rays.  He 
the  authors  who  attribute  senile  cataract  to  the  detrimental  in- 
fluence of  ultra-violet  light  go  much  loo  far,  lacking  any  proof.  The 
rtttJ'^ical  part  of  ultra-violet  rays  in  inflammations  of  the  anterior  seg- 
^roent  of  the  eye  (ophthalmia-electrica)  i.^  unduubted.  For  the  disturb- 
^^^  of  the  retina  (central  and  ]x^ri-central  scotomas,  impairment  of 
^|fc sense),  through  glaring  by  lightning,  short  circuit,  arc  light,  light 
^^wcrcarial  vapors,  etc.,  besides  the  ultra-violet  rays  between  400,  350, 
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and  330  mm.,  the  violet  and  blue  rays  play  a  part,  as  well  as  in  erythrojx- 
sia.  Against  this  former  opinion  Birch-Hirschfcld  opposes  the  one- 
sided view,  that  only  the  ultra-violet  rays  be  detrimental  to  the  eye. 

Hic;h  intensity  chemical  and  heat  rays. 

M  o  n  e  1  P*  says  the  following  involuntary  contribution  to  a  physi- 
ological study  of  high  intensity  chemical  and  heat  rays  was  reported 
from  Niagara  Falls,  December  29,  1901.  Compare  the  intensity  of  action 
of  Finsen's  seventy-ampere  arc,  giving  40,000  candle  power,  with  this  arc 
of  350  amperes  at  220  volts  giving  308,000  candle  power,  the  highest  on 
record. 

In  the   Furnace  Company's  works  a   method  of  burning  holes  in 

i|  "salamander"  with  an  electric  arc  was  substituted   for  the  usual  and 

slower  drill.    The  carbon  was  six  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter ; 

I      j  the  rheostat  was  immersed  in  a  barrel  of  running  water  to  keep  it  cool ; 

when  the  current  of  350  amperes  at  220  volts  was  turned  on  an  arc  was 
made  that  could  be  extended  to  six  inches,  and  the  light  equaled  about 

.  308,000  candle  power.     It  was  equal  to  160  street  arc  lamps.     Everyone 

^  who  looked  at  the  arc  for  even  a  very  few  minutes  had  a  severe  inflam- 

mation of  the  eyes  with  the  exception  of  two  men  who  wore  plain  white 
glass  spectacles,  and  they  suflFered  no  inconvenience  whatever,  although 
one  of  them  looked  at  the  light  a  great  deal. 

S  i  s  s  o  n"  says  every  now  and  then  a  physician  has  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  damage  done  to  babies*  eyes  by  exposing  them  to  brilliant 
sunlight.  We  find  the  modern  mother  actually  strapping  the  poor  little 
sufferer  into  its  carriage  and  torturing  it  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
pouring  down  into  the  face.  A  short  exposure  to  diffused  light,  the  head 
being  shaded  from  the  direct  rays,  might  be  allowed,  for  this  stimula- 
tion is  undoubtedly  beneficial. 

Some  physicians  contend  that  our  school-rooms,  which  are  modem 
"light-baths,"  explain  the  headaches  and  nerve  storms  which  the  chil- 
dren have  after  a  few  hours*  exposure,  as  well  as  errors  of  refraction. 

Glare. 

J.  Herbert  Parsons-^  says  that  the  fundamental  point  of 
glare  is  physiological,  it  being  largely  an  uncomfortable  sensation.  There 
is  a  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  eye  to  varying  degrees  of  light,  and 
if  conditions  are  favorable  small  print  can  be  read  with  ease  by  strong 
or  feeble  light.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  retina  to  impressions  of  light  can  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased by  protecting  the  eye  for  a  time.  This  sensitiveness  reaches  its 
maximum  in  about  half  an  hour  after  an  eye  has  been  bandaged  so  as 
to  exclude  all  light,  a  glimmer  of  light  being  recognized  then  that  could 
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not  be  seen  under  ordinary  conditions.  On  the  other  hand^  exposure  to 
bight  light  lessens  the  sensibility  of  the  retina.  This  constant  variation 
in  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  termed  retinal  adaptation  and  it  serves  a 
most  useful  purpose.  When  the  retina  is  very  sensitive,  as  in  dark 
adaptation,  bright  light  produces  discomfort  and  even  pain.  The  con- 
dition of  adaptation  of  the  retina,  therefore,  must  be  considered  an.  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of  glare,  although  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
The  effects  of  glare  may  be  classified  under  two  groups.  In  the  one 
the  cflFects  are  slight  and  of  brief  duration ;  in  the  other  they  are  more 
severe,  last  longer  and  may  even  be  permanent.  With  moderately  in- 
tense illumination  dazzling  results,  which,  while  it  produces  discom- 
fort and  if  continued  too  long  even  pain,  does  not  cause  any  serious 
trouble.  The  pain  is  due  to  excessive  action  of  an  inadequate  protective 
mechanism.  In  the  second  group  of  cases  the  serious  effects  are  usually 
due  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  which  often  is  exceedingly  rapid 
in  its  action,  as  when  a  powerful  electric  current  is  short-circuited. 

The  visual  defects  caused  by  intense  stimulus  are  of  different  grades. 
V\licn  the  blurred  spot  is  quite  transient  it  may  be  considered  physio- 
fcgic,  while  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  was  greater  or  of  longer  dura- 
tion the  blurred  spot  persists  and  may  last  permanently,  when  it  is  known 
as  a  scotoma.  These  scotomata  are  associated  later  with  anatomical 
changes  in  the  retina — pigmentation  in  the  macular  region,  etc. — when 
they  are  caused  by  the  greatest  degrees  of  intensity.  Such  conditions 
arc  not  infrequently  found  in  cases  of  visual  defects  following  obser- 
vations of  eclipses  of  the  sun  with  unprotected  eyes.  Prolonged  exposure 
to  the  sun  at  sea  and  in  the  tropics  is  sometimes  followed  by  night- 
blindness.  As  these  cases  present  in  a  marked  degree  the  effects  of 
retinal  exhaustion  they  are  of  considerable  interest. 

S  i  s  s  o  n,"  K  r  e  i  b  i  c  h,^®  D  i  m  m  e  r,'*®  S  c  h  i  e  c  k'^  ascribe  spring 
catarrh  to  the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Prophylaxis    and    Therapy.      The  question  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eyes  against  the  evil  effects  of  short-waved  light  cannot 
be  unconditionally  answered  as  long  as  we  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  this.    It  greatly  depends  upon  the  kind  of  light.    If  this  contains  an 
abundance  of  intense  ultra-violet  rays,  as  the  arc  lamp,  mercurial  vapor 
lamp,  etc.,  globes  of  euphos  glass  are  recommended,  the  intensity  of  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  must  be  subdued  by  yellowish-green  or  frosted  globes, 
or  by  indirect  illumination.     If  these  precautions  are  not  feasible,  per- 
sons exposed  to  these  lights  must  wear  protective  glasses  of  euphos  glass 
(which  for  the  absorption  of  violet  and  blue  rays  must  be  made  darker), 
enixanthos  or  Hallauer  glass,  which  also  suffice  for  tours-  on  glaciers 
and  as  protection  against  snow-blindness,    Against  light  which  contains 
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less  ultra-violet  rays  (daylight,  sunlight  on  plains )»  amethyst,  amber  or 
>moke-colored  are  better  than  blue  glasses  for  sensitive  and  diseased  eyes. 

Snow-blindness. 

This  condition  is  more  particularly  an  ophthalmia  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  on  the  skin  of  tlie  face,  lids,  conjunctiva  and  cornea, 
though  it  has  been  ascribed  as  well  to  irritation  of  the  retina  from  pro- 
longed exposure  to  light. 

L,  Webster  F  o  x*^  says :  "There  is  no  definite  period  of  ex- 
posure ;  persons  going  out  well  in  the  morning  have  returned  snow-blind 
at  night*  The  pain  is  aggravated  by  heat  of  any  kind.  Wet  compresses 
(neither  extremes  of  temperature)  aflPord  most  relief.  Blacking  of  the 
skin  of  and  around  the  lids  has  been  found  superior,  in  some  cases,  to 


I'ig.  2. 

Absorption  of  Light  of  Electric  Arc.     (Scbanx  atid  Slockhausen. ) 
1.     Open  light.  5  sec,  exposure,     2.     Clear  globe»  la  sec.  exposure.    3.     Opal 
tlobe,  1  mln.  exposure.     4.    Frosted  globe,  5  min.  exposure.    5.     Red  violet  gla^s, 
10  sec.  exposure.    (5.     "Euphos"  glass.  10  sec.  exposure.     7.     "Euphos"  glass.  20 
sec.  cxpostirc- 

any  other  kind  of  protection/'  I  have  myself  observed  that  cow-punchers 
and  plains  workers  often  blacken  the  face  around  the  eyes  in  winter  and 
in  summer  to  prevent  this  form  of  ophthalmia. 

Best**  says  the  resuhs  are  summed  up  as  follows:  Tlic  erythrop^ 
sia  after  exposure  to  snow  is  the  consequence  of  glaring  by  luminous  ra> 
as  well  as  the  diminution  of  the  red-green  sensation  after  glaring  and  the 
destructioti  of  the  retina  by  direct  sunltg:ht.  Tlte  sun  can  be  fixated,  for 
ten  seconds,  throtigh  an  uviol  glass.  3  mm.  thick,  without  damage  to  the 
eye,  whereby  the  wliole  of  the  ultra-violet  radiation  of  the  sun  acts 
upon  the  retina,  as  far  as  it  can  reach  it.  The  ultra-violet  rays  under 
400  mm,,  under  general  conditions  of  life,  arc  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
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retina,  while  the  luminous  rays  in  excess  may  damage  the  retina.  The 
j  possibility  to  produce  cataract  by  momentous  concentration  of  ultra-violet 
rays  does  not  prove  anything  for  the  chronic  injurious  effect  of  ultra- 
vioiel  rays,  assumed  by  some  authors.  The  percentage  of  ultra- violet 
rays  in  modern  sources  of  light  is  irrelevant  (except  v^^hile  working  in  di- 
rect proximity  of  electric  arc  light,  in  which  the  deleterious  influence  of 
the  quantity  of  light  is  prevalent).  Distressing  symptoms  in  working 
under  bright  artificial  sources  of  light  are  the  consequences  of  faulty  ar- 


.*cr^ 


Fig.  3. 
^  ior  snow  blindness  used  by  the  native  Alaskans  and  prospectors.     (S. 
Mitcheir). 

»tcnts  f  indirect  illuoiinaiion,  avoitling  too  strong  contrasts  between 
f  and  light). 

Prophylaxis.  Wearing  tinted  glasses,  especially  euphos  and 
amber,  effectually  prevents  this  affection.  The  Eskimos  and  Alaskans 
jjrcar  goggles  with  a  horizontal  slit,  made  from  white  pine  wot^d  and 
adccncd  on  the  inside.  An  interesting  observation  regarding  this  has 
bten  made  by  Arctic  explorers. 

Stradlcr*^   finds  that  there  is  a  corneal  lesion  in  cases  of  snow- 
ess,  which  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  palpebral  aperture  when 
lid*  arc  almost  closed  from  the  glare  of  the  bright  light.    This  corneal 
be  describes  as  a  sort  of  sunburn  of  this  corneal  epithelium.     It 
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is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked  unless  fluorescein  is  used,  when  this  nar- 
row area  across  the  cornea  will  be  found  to  have  taken  the  stain. 

Diagnosis.  From  the  blepharitis  and  conjunctivitis,  with  his- 
tory of  exposure. 

Prognosis.      Complete  recovery. 

Therapy.  The  therapy  is  prophylactic,  consisting  in  the  use  of 
amber,  amethyst,  or  even  plain  glass  protecting  spectacles.  In  Alaska 
wooden  goggles  with  slots  or  holes  in  them,  the  inside  blackened,  are 
much  used  for  snow-blindness.  Cowboys  black  a  space  under  each  eye 
with  wood  charcoal,  which  is  an  effective  protection.  Treatment  of  the 
conjunctivitis  is  by  mild  astringents,  boric  acid,  zinc,  cold  compresses ; 
of  the  retinitis  by  rest  and  protective  glasses. 
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D.    BURNS  FROM  ACIDS  AND  ALKALIES. 
1.    Acids. 

Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  acetic  are  the  most  common  acids 

that  lead  to  injury  to  the  eyes.^ 
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Etiology  and  Mechanism.  Villard^  experimented  with 
rabbits.  Commercial  sulphuric  acid  was  dropped  into  the  open  eye,  which 
was  washed  immediately  afterward  under  the  tap.  Sixteen  of  the  rab- 
bits were  killed  from  three  hours  to  one  hundred  days  after  the  experi- 
ments. The  findings  were  classified  under  four  heads :  First,  the  stage 
of  chemical  fixation ;  second,  the  stage  of  leucocytic  reaction ;  third,  the 
stage  of  ulceration  and  corneal  perforation;  and  fourth,  the  stage  of 
cicatrization  and  reparation. 

The  first  stage  is  characterized  by  death  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  cornea,  with  a  swelling  of  the  corneal  lamella  similar  to  that  which 
is  noted  in  the  laboratory  when  connective  tissue  is  treated  with  acid. 
From  the  earliest  hour,  therefore,  the  cornea  is  deprived  of  active  life,  al- 
though it  retains  its  shape. 

The  second  stage  shows  invasion  into  the  cornea,  the  anterior  cham- 
ber and  the  iris  by  leucocytes,  which  may  also  infiltrate  the  eyelids.  The 
subepithelial  layers  are  especially  involved,  while  the  destruction  of  the 
epithelium  increases  in  abundant  and  mucopurulent  discharge. 

In  the  third  stage  corneal  perforation  occurs,  not  as  in  ordinary 
cases,  however,  but  from  destruction  of  the  corneal  tissues  by  the  acids. 
The  lips  of  the  ulcer  are  swollen  and  infiltrated  by  leucocytes,  while  from 
the  limbus  there  is  an  advance  of  rapidly  multiplying  epithelial  cells.  The 
palpebral  epithelium  is  replaced  by  epithelium  of  the  pavement  type.  The 
subepithelial  area  is  deeply  infiltrated  by  leucocytes. 

In  the  last  stage,  or  stage  of  cicatrization  and  reparation,  the  corneal 
opening  may  be  closed  by  protruding  iris,  over  which  epithelium  from 
adjacent  conjunctiva  has  grown.  In  other  cases  the  opening  may  be 
closed  by  a  union  of  the  lids  to  the  border  of  the  ulcer — i.  e.,  if  the  lat- 
ter is  peripheral  and  not  too  broad.  Finally,  in  advanced  cases,  or  in 
those  in  which  the  tissue  loss  has  been  great,  the  perforation  may  be 
closed  by  a  complete  union  of  the  palpebral  lips  to  the  remains  of  the 
eyeball. 

O  v  i  o'  states  that  burns  with  acids  are  less  dangerous  than  with 
alkalies.  Ammonia  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  One  drop  of  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  eye.  A  drop  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  causes  an  indelible  cloudiness.  Caustic 
potash  has  a  more  powerful  action  than  acids.  Diluted  with  water  it  still 
destroys  the  eye. 

If  the  burn  be  only  of  the  first  degree,  speedy  resolution  may  take 
place,  but  if  the  true  skin  be  affected  or  the  cauterization  extend  deeper, 
suppuration  may  take  place,  and  the  resultant  healing  is  then  attended 
by  great  disfigurement  from  scar  tissue  which  produces  severe  ectropion, 
and  if  the  eye  be  not  destroyed,  leucoma  of  the  cornea  at  last,  or  symble- 
pharon,   may   result,   necessitating   plastic  operations   later    for   partial 
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restaration  of  tlie  defects.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  complication  of 
the  injury  from  cuts  due  to  breakage  or  explosion  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  acid. 

Bums  from  acids  largely  aflfect  the  skin  of  the  face,  lids,  conjunctiva, 
and  cornea,  and  may  be  so  deep  as  to  involve  the  sclera.  Such  may  be 
followed,  as  in  the  case  of  lime  burns,  by  leucoma  or  even  destruction 
of  the  globe.  As  a  rule  more  extensive  cicatrices  fonn,  leading;  to  great 
cosmetic  damage  and  loss  of  function  from  symblepharon,  entropion,  and 
ectropion. 

Trivial   cases  need   not  be  described.     Serious  ones  are  apt    to  be 


Fig.  4, 
Sulphuric  acid  bitrns  of  face  and  eyes.     (Vail). 

complicated  by  wounds  from  bursting  of  glass  vessels,  as  in  the  fol* 
lowing: 

A  professor  of  chemistry  in  one  of  the  High  Schools  in  IMilwaukee 
was  changing  metallic  sorHum  from  a  jar  to  another  which  was  supposed 
to  contain  naphtha,  which  must  have  been  mixed  with  water,  for  an  ex- 
plosion took  place,  burning  his  face,  hands,  and  clothes.  Tlie  lids  and 
cornea  were  burned  by  the  ilame  to  the  first  degree,  the  whole  of  the 
corneal  epithelium  came  away,  but  several  days  later  was  completely  re- 
stored, A  number  of  bits  of  glass  were  removed  from  the  face  and  one 
from  the  orbit.    Complete  recovery  with  good  vision. 

A  physician  was  examining  urine  in  the  laboratory  when  a  bottle  of 
dilute  acetic  acid  from  a  shelf  alx>ve  was  knocked  over,  falling  on  his 
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id.  The  bottle  broke,  the  acid  staining  his  clothes  but  not  badly  burn- 
ing his  face  or  Hds»  One  upper  lid,  almost  torn  away,  was  sutured  by  a 
physician,  later  by  me,  with  good  cosmetic  results. 

1  have  recently  been  obliged  to  enucleate  an  eye  which  was  blinded 
many  years  ago  from  explosion  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  vitriol,  which 
produced  great  disfigurement  of  that  side  of  the  face  and  ectropion,  which 
was  partially  relieved  by  an  operation  done  by  the  eider  Snellen  in  Co- 
pcnhai^  forty  years  ago. 

Photographers  and  workers  in  acids  sometimes  complain  of  smart- 
ing of  the  eyes  and  conjunctiva  from  the  effect  of  the  fumes  of  acids  used 


Fig.  5. 
Ocatric^  contraction  of  skin,  lids,  ami  orbit  following  sulphuric  acid  burn.  (Vail). 

in  their  trades.    These  can  hardly  be  classed  under  the  head  of  injuries. 
bttl  niay  be  mentioned  in  passing. 

Physicians  and  chemists  have  at  times  burned  their  eyes  by  l^akes  of 
cofTOsive  sublimate,  acids,  or  other  corrosive  chemicals  getting  into 
their  eyes  in  mixing  preparations  or  in  the  laboratory. 

Of  forensic  importance  are  those  injuries  caused  by  homicidal  intent 
or  to  mar  the  countenance  of  soiiie  lover  or  hated  person.  The  most  im- 
poriant  of  these  are  injuries  from  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  (vitriol),  the 
ivorite  weapon  of  the  jealous  woman  against  tlie  beauty  of  her  rival 
naturally  produces  extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  and,  when 
lering  the  eje,  may  destroy  it     At  any  rate,  disfigurement  is  always 
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produced,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  acid  touching  the  parts  and  tl».e 
length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to  remain. 

1  have  seen  and  attended  three  cases  where  vitriol  was  thrown  into 
the  face  with  criminal  intent.  This  resulted  in  one  in  moderate  d^e« 
of  disfigurement  from  ectropion,  and  partial  blindness  from  leucoma^:^ 
of  both  corneae,  in  the  others  total  blindness  with  great  disfigurement  o  f 
face,  and  almost  total  closure  of  the  palpebral  tissues  followed. 

Vail*  reports  a  very  extensive  burn  of  the  face  from  half  a  pirmt 
of  sulphuric  acid  having  been  thrown  into  a  young  man's  face  by  ^ 
woman.  There  was  extensive  cauterization  of  the  second  degree  of  thm^ 
skin  of  face  and  lids.  Right  eye  completely  destroyed.  Complete  synrm- 
blepharon  despite  treatment,  the  lids  growing  completely  shut.  Ectrc:^- 
pion  of  lower  lid  of  left  eye,  corrected  by  Arlt's  operation.  Extensive 
leucoma  of  the  cornea  to  inner  half.  V.=2o/xxxv;  later  with  +6,  cyl. 
170°  V.=2o/xx. 

Kramsztyk*  has  seen  two  cases  of  sulphuric  acid  bums  of  the 
eye  clinically,  and  in  each  the  conjunctivae  were  at  first  much  involved, 
the  cornea  remaining  clear.     A  few  days  later  the  cornea  was  broken 
down,  the   result,  the  author  believes,  of  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
junctival vessels. 

2.    Alkalies. 

Soda  and  potash  lye  and  ammonia  are  the  more  com- 
mon strong  alkalies. 

S  t  i  e  r  e  n*^  reports  four  cases  in  which  either  the  vapor  or  water 
of  ammonia  was  accidentally  farced  into  the  eye,  causing  in  each  in- 
stance severe  pain  which  soon  subsided.  Tlie  corneae  were  clouded,  wholly 
or  in  part,  remaining  the  same  for  several  days,  then  gradually  became 
more  and  more  opaque  until  becoming  chalky  white.  One  case  went  on 
to  staphyloma.  Only  one  case  recovered  without  total  corneal  opacity. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  atropine,  hot  fomentations,  sub- 
conjunctival injections  of  salt  solution,  olive  oil  by  instillation  between 
the  lids.  In  the  one  case  that  recovered,  dionin  only  was  used.  The 
author  believes  that  ammonia  causes  an  occlusion  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm 
and  the  spaces  of  Fontana.  Interchange  of  fluids  into  the  cornea  is  some- 
times checked,  and  a  dense  chalky  deposit  results. 

A  1  o  n  z  0°  reports  a  burn  with  caustic  potash  that  produced  my- 
opia from  general  weakening  of  the  tissues. 

The  deleterious  action  of  ammonia  on  the  eye  is  due  to  its  affinity 
for  water,  which  is  extracted  from  the  tissues,  and  to  the  formation  of 
an  albuminate.  Thus  the  molecular  structure  of  the  epithelium  and  the 
upper  layer  of  cells  are  destroyed  so  that  they  become  necrotic.  The 
dead  tissue,  as  foreign  body,  causes  an  inflammatory  irritation  of  the 
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deeper  tissues.  This  may  be  aggravated  if  the  ammonia  gas,  as  from 
exploded  ice  engine,  strikes  the  eye  under  high  pressure,  or  if  watery 
solutions  of  a  higher  temperature  are  squirted  into  the  eye. 

Denig^  discusses  the  concentration  of  ammonia  solution,  the  time 
of  exposure,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  cornea  is  affected.  He  reports 
cases  of  Trousseau's  of  injuries  by  the  gas,  two  of  Abadie's,  all  ending 
in  blindness,  and  three  observed  by  himself,  caused  from  explosion  of 
liquid  ammonia  in  an  ice  factory.  In  one  case  the  inflammation  disap- 
peared after  eight  days,  in  one  the  cornea  was  seriously  damaged,  and 
in  one  vision  was  destroyed.  The  clinical  histories  show  how  grave  even 
slight  injuries  of  the  cornea  are,  and  may  prove  more  serious  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  than  at  first  expected.  For  the  treatment  flushing 
the  eyes  with  water  is  recommended.  A  chemist  injected  a  solution  of 
magnesia  dust  into  the  eyes  of  an  employe  after  an  explosion  of  ammonia, 
with  the  result  that  the  eyes  were  well  three  days  later. 

The  Diagnosis  will  be  made  from  the  history  and  character  of 
the  bunis. 

The  Prognosis  depends  upon  the  amount  of  destruction  of 
tissue,  the  length  of  time  the  acids  or  alkali  were  in  contact,  the  degree 
of  the  cicatrization  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  producing  symblepharon, 
entropion,  and  ectropion,  the  formation  of  leucoma  of  the  cornea. 

If  the  cornea  be  injured  a  diffuse  haziness  develops  or  purulent 
sloughing  with  perforation,  complicated  by  iritis  and  hypopion,  sometimes 
^ding  in  panophthalmitis.  A  very  protracted  course  is  characteristic, 
and  the  apparently  at  first  benign  prognosis  may  become  very  doubtful, 
as  the  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  cornea  may  set  in  very  late.  Therefore 
anesthesia  and  haziness  of  the  cornea  are  very  ominous  signs. 

Therapy,  a.  Acids.  First  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  water 
to  wash  away  the  excess  of  acid,  neutralization  of  the  remainder  by  instil- 
lations of  alkaline  solution,  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  lime-water  or 
"^ilk;iced  compresses  followed  by  hot  compresses;  after  this  a  bland  oint- 
"lentsuch  as  5  i>er  cent  iodoform  in  vaseline  or  carron-oil  (equal  parts  of 
Knseed  oil  and  lime-water)  may  be  used  for  dressings  and  the  case  treated 
^  general  principles.  Dionin  in  5  to  10  per  cent,  solutions  at  first  for 
pain,  later  in  powder  form  to  assist  in  the  absorption  of  scar  tissue,  for 
^hich  thiosinamine  may  be  used  as  well  in  10  or  20  per  cent,  ointment 
^^  given  t.  i.  d.  internally.  Atropinization  to  keep  pupil  open  and  pre- 
vent iritis. 

b.  Alkalies.  Similar  to  that  of  acids,  except,  if  seen  within 
a  few  moments,  dilute  acetic  acid  may  be  first  used  to  neutralize  the  al- 
^i.    P  i  c  h  1  e  r*  recommends  immediate  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  in 
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ammonia  injuries,  as  experiments  show  that  soon  after  the  injury  am- 
monia is  found  in  the  aqueous. 
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3.    Injuries  from  lime. 

Etiology  and  Mechanism.  Injuries  from  lime  are  of  gre^t 
importance ;  contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  the  injury  is  not  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  lime,  for  the  effect  of  slacked  lime  is  quite  as  disastrous.  It  is 
a  chemical  bum  followed  by  infiltration  of  insoluble  calcium  into  the 
tissues.  Such  are  usually  combined  with  other  foreign  bodies,  as  the 
impaction  of  sand  from  the  mortar  in  which  it  is  usually  mixed.  From 
the  deposit  of  chalk  in  the  cornea  with  resultant  leucoma,  these  offer  the 
most  serious  cases  to  vision. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  appeared  considerable  litera- 
ture upon  this  subject  (mainly  brought  out  by  the  work  of  A  n  d  r  e  a  e* 
in  1899,  who  gave  the  results  of  two  years'  study  with  the  material  of  the 
Bonn  Eye  Clinic  and  the  experiments  upon  live  rabbits'  and  dead  pigs* 
eyes).  I  agree  with  his  opinion  that  the  nature  of  injuries  from  lime, 
their  consequences,  and  the  therapeutic  measures  heretofore  held  were 
quite  erroneous.  There  is  a  distinction  betwen  burns  from  thermal  ac- 
tion and  cauterization  by  chemical  agents.  The  process  of  mortification 
produced  by  the  former  is  different  from  the  latter.  Injuries  by  chem- 
icals give  a  most  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  foremost  among  these  are 
cauterizations  by  lime. 

V.  G  o  u  V  e  a^  experimented  upon  rabbits,  finding  that  the  lime 
destroyed  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  the  thinned  epithelium  formed 
masses  with  the  particles  of  lime,  collecting  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  mi- 
grating through  the  interstices  of  the  epithelium  into  the  corneal  tissue, 
burning  and  infiltrating,  forming  a  cicatricial  tissue  in  which  particles  of 
chalk  are  retained.    This  forms  a  white  cicatrix  or  leucoma. 

V.  G  u  h  m  a  n  n^  put  lime-water  into  rabbits*  eyes  for  seven  min- 
utes, when  the  cornea  became  dull  and  gray-looking  like  milk-glass.  In 
an  hour  it  became  white  and  looked  like  porcelain.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  epithelium  came  off  in  spots,  the  color  remaining  unchanged.  In 
four  days  the  cornea  was  grayish  and  uneven.  In  fifteen  days  perfora- 
tion at  the  limbus  occurred.  The  other  eye  was  treated  likewise  and 
bound  up  for  fifteen  days,  when  it  was  found  to  have  perforated  and 
become  a  stump.    He  thought  that  the  chemical  action  was  enougB  to  ac- 
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loonnt  for  the  tesults  without  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms  to  pro- 

fducc  panophthalmitis.     The   microscopic   examination    showed   nuclear 

swelling  and  shrinking  with  desquamation  of  the  epilheHum  from   llie 

^  itrattuii  propium,  which  was  permeated  with  a  net  of  crossing  hnes.    The 

coonections  of  the  cells  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  basal  cells,  were 

«o  broken  that  the  hme  penetrated  and  altered  the  corneal  tissue  proper. 

I  ITic  imbibition  of  lime  by  the  epithelial  cells  was  irregular.     In  sijots  it 

I  was  intense  and  these  were  dark  gray,  in  other  places  less  pronounced, 

in  a  few  places  entirely  filled  by  the  chalk.     In  stratum  propium  the 

i  chalk  had  infiltrated  between  the  hbrillse  and  the  lymph  spaces  were  filled. 

iThii  infiltration  reached  to  the  membrana  elastica  posterior,  which  con- 

I  fined  it. 

Tile  whiteness  of  the  lime  burns  in  the  cornea  is  due  to  the  mixture 

ioi  the  lime  with  the  albumen  of  the  tissues ;  in  burns  from  glowing  metals 

Jtnd  from  acids  it  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  alliumen,  together  with 

[the  necrosis  of  tlie  outer  layers.     The  burning  by  unslackcd  lime  is  in 

art  due  to  coagulation  of  albumen  and  in  part  to  the  imbibition  of  chalk, 

iGtihman  furtlier  said  that  the  deposit  is  not  calcium   hydrate  but  the 

chloride  of  calcium,  combined  with  the  phosphate  and  chloride.     While 

Jdum  hydrate  is  a  most  effective  corrosive,  yet  the  last  named  salts  are 

The  chemical  change  occurs  in  the  lime  at  the  time  of  its  entrance 

fthe  tissue.     If  the  lime  keeps  up  its  caustic  action  then  perforation 

^i  the  cornea  occurs. 

Stroschein*  states  that  tiie  lime  forms  an  albuminate  with  the 
ubstance  of  the  cells  which  is  soluble  and  thus  is  readily  diffused  into 
'  tissues. 
The  use  of  a  sugar  sohition  to  neutralize  the  lime  w'as  first  advised 
»y  Gosselin*  tn  1855  and,  taken  up  in  recent  years  by  others,  is  in- 
dvisable  on  account  of  the  heat  produced.  While  water  assists  in  the 
of  the  lime  into  the  tissues,  yet  it  is  best  to  remove  tbe  lime 
by  its  mechanical  action.  It  may  be  well  to  enter  somewhat 
'  the  mechanism  of  burns  by  lime  and  its  compound. 
Most  derivatives  of  calcium  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  dangerous, 
ilcium  carbide,  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas. 
'  f^ftnjght  into  contact  w^ith  water  is  decomposed  into  acetylene  gas  and 
")dRHe  of  calcium,  and  if  done  suddenly  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
^  500""  C,  so  that  an  actual  explosion  may  result. 
Oxide  of  calcium,  or  un slacked  lime,  obtained  by  the  burning  phos- 
jfof  lime,  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  mortar.  The  process  of  slacking 
i  of  pouring  water  over  it,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  hydrate  of 
The  temperature  does  not  rii;e  immediately.  There  are  there- 
'  four  stages  to  the  slacking  process :  1.  Hygroscopic  intussusception 
ftaier  with  rise  of  temperature  from  10  to  15  degrees  within  the  firsi 
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two  to  four  minutes.  2.  Chemical  absorption  of  water  for  several  mm- 
utes,  in  which  the  temperature  remains  stationary.  3.  Chemical  action 
then  takes  place,  in  which  the  temperature  rises  slowly  and  then  rapidly. 
4.  Gradual  cooling  off.  In  Andrae's  experiments  blood  temperature  was 
first  reached  after  nine  minutes ;  it  then  took  ten  minutes  before  it  rose 
to  40°,  and  the  maximum  of  82.5°  occurred  after  nineteen  minutes,  and 
the  heat  cannot  be  raised  above  100°  C.  except  in  closed  vessels ;  evapo- 
ration is  prevented  if,  instead  of  water,  acids  are  used,  or  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  fresh  or  sour  milk,  solutions  of  salt  and  sugar,  the 
temperature  rapidly  increases  above  100°  and  may  even  reach  121°  C. 
With  oil,  oxide  of  calcium  forms  a  thick  paste  without  producing  heat, 
if  water  be  added  afterwards. 

Hydrate  of  calcium,  or  slacked  lime,  is  a  grayish-white  powder, 
which  when  dry  is  not  caustic,  but  is  very  much  so  when  moistened  by 
water.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of  mortar,  and  milk  and  lime. 
The  older  the  hydrate  of  calcium,  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  Solutions 
in  glycerine,  sugar  water  or  in  milk  are  much  stronger  caustics  than  the 
water  solutions.  If  only  small  quantities  of  oxide  or  hydrate  of  calcium 
strike  the  moist  globe,  the  profusely  discharged  tears  will  immediately 
develop  almost  concentrated  lime-water  with  deleterious  effects. 

Hydrate  of  calcium  is  much  more  detrimental  to  the  eye  than  is  the 
fci  oxide ;  this  is  opposed  to  the  general  belief.    Vienna  lime,  hyperoxide  of 

?'.!  calcium,  chloride  of  lime,  chloride  of  calciCim,  sulphite,  bisulphite,  and 

n.  nitrate  of  calcium  are  very  injurious.     They  are  used  in  plastering,  in 

^i  cement  and  in  hydraulic  lime.     Solutions  of  the  calcium  salts  act  tem- 

H  porarily  and  slowly  upon  the  eye,  the  paste  acting  strongly  and  lasting 

for  days,  the  dry  preparations  less  rapidly,  but  on  the  moist  eyeball  the 
dry  preparations  soon  assume  the  actions  of  the  moist. 

Lime  affects  the  eyes  in  the  following  ways:  i.  As  a  foreign  body. 
z.  Physical  and  chemical  alteration  of  the  tissues;  (a)  caused  by  hygro- 
scopic absorption  of  water;  (b)  by  thermal  exsiccation  and  combustion; 
(c)  by  chemical  loosening  of  the  tissues  with  destruction  of  their  ele- 
ments; (d)  immigration  of  calcium  into  the  tissues  and  precipitation  of 
the  original  or  new-formed  substances.  3.  The  oxide  of  calcium  in  con- 
tact with  water  and  the  fluids  of  the  eye  does  not  become  so  heated  as 
to  produce  thermal  injury  because  it  does  not  reach  40°  within  ten  min- 
utes, and  if  this  should  occur  the  constant  discharge  of  the  eye  would 
cool  it  off. 

E  m  i  1  M  a  y*  gave  the  results  of  observation  at  the  eye  clinic  of 
Giessen  from  25,045  patients  in  whom  there  were  109  cases  of  injury  by 
lime  (0.43  per  cent.). 

The  lids  were  affected  in  1.8  i>er  cent.,  the  conjunctiva  or  both  in 
17  per  cent.,  the  cornea  and  the  conjunctiva  in  the  remaining  cases.    The 
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results  of  treatment  were  generally  good.  Impairment  of  vision  in  all 
cases  was  due  to  opacities  of  the  cornea.  The  injuries  were  produced 
by  slacked  or  unslacked  lime,  cement,  mortar  and  plaster  of  paris.  Of 
these  unslacked  lime  was  the  most  deleterious,  owing  to  its  chemical  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  water  from  the  tissues,  development  of  heat  and  coagu- 
latbn  of  albumen.  Treatment  consisted  of  removal  of  particles  by  for- 
ceps, spoon  or  cotton  sponge  impregnated  with  vaseline.  The  con- 
junctival sac  was  washed  out  with  oil;  cocain  or  atropin  salve  applied 
and  followed  by  cold  applications.  In  affections  of  the  cornea  moist 
pressure  bandage  and  warm  applications  were  used.  Agglutinations  of 
the  lids  to  globe  were  daily  severed  by  probe  or  spatula ;  most  cases  were  • 
obstinate  and  symblepharon  could  not  always  be  prevented. 

G  u  i  1 1  e  r  y^  studied  the  chemical  processes  by  which  fertilizers 
exert  their  cauterizing  effect  on  the  eye,  with  regard  to  prognosis  and 
means  of  treatment.  He  corrects  the  erroneous  views  of  the  harmless- 
ness  of  Thomas  flour  by  showing  the  deleterious  influence  through  its 
content  of  unslackened  lime.  The  opacities  of  the  cornea  which  he  pro- 
duced experimentally  by  Thomas  flour  were  the  same  as  those  caused 
by  lime,  and  cleared  up  as  these  after  applying  eyebaths  of  lo  per  cent. 
chlorate  of  ammonia  with  an  admixture  of  o.i  per  cent  tartaric  acid,  a 
method  devised  by  him  for  the  treatment  of  opacities  created  by  lime. 

The  dangerous  substance  in  the  superphosphate  of  lime  is  the  pri- 
mary phosphate  of  calcium  which  in  contact  with  the  eye  develops  phos- 
phoric anhydrid  and  metaphosphoric  acid.  Both  have  the  same  cauter- 
izing effect  on  the  eye  as  other  mineralic  acids.  Phosphoric  acid  attacks 
the  mucoid  layer  of  the  cornea,  causing  an  opacity,  which  gradually  clears 
"P  in  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable. 

Kainit  also  causes  opacities  of  the  cornea  by  its  content  of  sulphate 
•>f  potash,  but  only  temporarily. 

Chili  saltpeter  is  not  very  injurious.  It  produces  superficial  opacities 
<^f  the  cornea  which  soon  disapi)ear. 

Several  cases  of  varying  severity  will  illustrate :  A  man  while  throw- 
'"f?  unslacked  lime  into  water  received  a  chip  of  the  lime  in  his  right 
^y^-  This  was  inunediately  attended  by  severe  burning  and  lacrimation. 
•^s  he  was  only  a  few  blocks  from  my  office  he  came  immediately ;  I 
'"=*tilled  cocain  and  picked  out  a  number  of  small  lime  particles  from  the 
^lar  and  inferior  conjunctiva,  then  washed  the  eye  out  with  boric  acid 
solution  and  filled  the  eye  with  5  per  cent  iodoform  ointment.  At  the 
K^'nts  where  the  j>articles  of  lime  had  lodged  the  caustic  action  had  been 
^"'te  complete,  eating  entirely  through  the  conjunctiva  and  through  the 
underlying  tissue  of  the  lids,  the  places  looking  as  if  they  had  been  thor- 
rni^hly  cauterized  with  a  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  resulting 
e^har  was  liard  and  brownish,  and  it  came  off  after  a  few  days  leaving 
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excoriated  surfaces  which,  being  in  apposition  between  the  lower  lid  and 
inferior  surface  of  the  bulb,  would  have  healed  together  but  were  kepi 
apart  by  boratcd  vaseline  and  daily  passage  of  the  probe  with  resultant 
normal  movement  and  no  diminution  of  vision  or  motility.  As  the  cornea 
had  not  been  injured,  symblepharon  had  not  occurred.  The  course  of 
treatment  was  extended  for  about  two  weeks. 

A  man  was  carrying  mortar  when,  by  some  mischance,  a  quantity 
splashed  in  his  face.  This  was  partly  removed  by  his  dirty  handkerchief 
and  he  was  not  seen  till  several  days  afterwards,  when  he  came  with  a 
badly  inflamed  eye,  the  cornea  showing  whitish  excoriation  over  the  whole 
of  the  inferior  half.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  half  of  the  globe  and 
of  the  lower  lid  was  badly  cauterized  and  a  quantity  of  sand  remained 
in  the  superior  cul-de-sac.  The  eye  was  cocainized,  washed  out  thor- 
oughly and  dressed  with  iodoform  ointment.  During  the  subsequent 
month  of  treatment  the  patient  applied  at  irregular  intervals,  at  which 
times  the  probe  was  passed  around  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  to 
relieve  the  adhesions  of  the  lids  and  bulb  which  constantly  formed,  but 
the  patient  finally  disappeared  after  claiming  the  treatment  was  "too 
severe'* — and  I  suppose  the  ultimate  result  was  more  or  less  symblepharon 
of  the  upper  and  lower  lid. 

A  man  of  45  had  splashed  some  whitewash  in  his  eye  some  years 
before ;  the  result  was  a  small  symblepharon  of  the  semilunar  fold  of  the 
caruncle  of  the  right  eye  which  impeded  outward  rotation  and  produced 
double  vision  when  in  extreme  right  fixation.  This  was  dissected  loose, 
making  small  flaps  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  above  and  below,  sewing 
them  together ;  the  result  was  decided  improvement  of  rotation  and  loss 
of  the  double  vision. 

Several  months  before  a  man  had  gotten  a  quantity  of  whitewash  in 
his  eye,  which  was  treated  by  a  local  practitioner.  He  finally  came  to  the 
city  for  surgical  relief  of  extensive  symblepharon,  which  I  removed  under 
local  anesthesia  by  detaching  the  adhesion  of  the  lower  lid  from  the  eye- 
ball, using  the  symblepharon  to  cover  the  defect  in  the  lower  and  placing 
a  Thiersch  graft  on  the  denuded  conjunctival  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
denuded  cornea  was  allowed  to  granulate,  the  graft  grew  well,  and  the 
lower  lid  healed  with  resultant  free  action  of  the  globe. 

A  young  man  had  received  injury  by  getting  a  quantity  of  mortar 
into  the  eye  some  months  before.  He  had  not  sought  professional  serv- 
ices until  after  the  eye  had  become  badly  inflamed  and  secondary  sup- 
puration had  ensued.  He  was  treated  for  six  months  by  a  physician  and 
when  he  came  to  me  had  a  painful  atrophic  eyeball,  the  conjunctival  sac 
being  practically  obliterated  from  adhesions.  In  order  to  make  a  prothesis 
I  dissected  out  the  eyeball  and  put  in  a  number  of  Thiersch  grafts.  Par- 
tial restoration  of  the  orbit  was  effected,  so  much  so  that  he  was  able 
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to  wear  an  artificial  eye,  but  this  was  never  satisfactory  either  to  the  pa- 
tient or  myself  and  he  finally  left  me.  I  later  heard  he  had  gone  else- 
there,  being  oijerated  upon  again  with  onsatisfactory  results. 

A  man,  aged  20,  while  mixing  whitewash,  composed  of  abont  three 
pounds  of  slacked  lime  and  three  ounces  of  carbolic  acid  to  six  quarts 
of  water,  overtumed  the  pail  from  a  table,  splashing  the  mixture  into 
his  face  and  eyes.  He  w^as  almost  immediately  seen  by  a  physician,  who 
(touched  his  eyes  with  olive  oil  and  sent  him  to  Dr,  Elwood,  of  Menom- 
inee, who  washed  out  the  eyes,  and  afterwards  picked  out  some  solid 
pieces  of  lime,  instilled  saiuratetl  sugar  solution,  dressed  the  eyes  with 
vaseline  and  applied  iced  compresses.  He  remained  under  care  about 
twemy-foiir  hours  in  the  hDsi>ital,  and  was  then  sent  to  me  for  further 
treatment.  I  found  the  entire  bulbar  and  tarsal  conjunctiva,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cornea  of  both  eyes  involved  in  the  caustic  action  of  the 
hytlraie  of  lime.  I  do  not  think  the  carlxjlic  acid  was  in  sufficiently  con- 
centrated solution  to  cause  any  of  the  burning.  Both  cnrnese  were  white, 
the  epithelium  Ijcing  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  the  deposit  of  al- 
buminate of  lime  infiltrating  the  tissues  Ixith  of  the  cornea  and  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  main  damage  being  to  the  lower  parts.  The  eyes  were 
under  the  influence  of  atropine,  but  the  injury  was  so  severe  that  the 
pupils  cDuld  not  be  made  out.  He  was  received  into  the  hospital,  the 
eyes  washed  out  every  two  hours  with  boric  acid  solution,  holocaine  in- 
stilled and  then  2  per  cent,  chloride  of  aumionium  used  freely  as  a  wash 
<^'cry  two  hours  after  the  hot  applications,  after  which  5  per  cent,  lx>ric 
acid  ointment  was  put  in  the  eyes,  hot  applications  were  used  several  times 
a  day.  Improvement  in  the  case  was  very  rapid;  the  epithelium  of  the 
|'«WJJuncti\'^  and  the  corncse  becoming  restored  and  the  eyes  show^ed  only 
'  flight  damage  of  the  cornea?,  the  pupillary  area  and  the  retinal  reflex 
"^^^  readily  made  out  by  direct  examination  and  by  the  ophthahiioscope, 
''^*fe  was  intense  photophobia  and  blepharospasm  at  first  which  later 
*^'^ppcared;  the  lids  were  kept  from  gro%ving  to  the  bulb  by  daily  pas- 
*^Cof  ahard  rolled  cotton  pleflget  smeared  with  vaseline. 

Stronger  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  have  been  used,  and  this 
^^  well  shows  the  dissolvent  action  of  anmionium  muriate  in  the  opaque 
^•huminate  of  lime. 

Diagnosis  from  history,  finding  of  lime  particles  in  the  eye, 
Wiliar  whitish  appearance  of  cornea,  lx>th  in  fresh  and  ancient  cases. 

Prognosis  very  bad  as  to  sight  in  most  cases  unless  lime  be 
spNily  removect,  loss  of  entire  cornea,  loss  of  globe,  entropion,  ectropion 
3nd  ^ymblepliaron  occur. 

Therapy,  The  therapy  of  lime  burns  is  extensive  douching 
wth  water,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand,  picking  and  wiping  out  of  the 

later  using  ammonium  chloride  solution, 
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It  is  only  lately  that  we  have  been  able  to  remove  opacities  of  the 
cornea  from  lime  injuries  by  any  method.    S  t  u  t  z  e  r*  recommends  am- 
monium chloride  in  weak  solutions — i.  e.,  2  per  cent,  applied  for  consider- 
able length  of  time.     G  u  i  1 1  e  r  y*   uses  2  per  centi  the  first  few  days 
applied  as  a  wash,  and  both  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  after- 
ward he  uses  stronger  solutions,  even  up  to  20  per  cent. ;  after  twenty- 
two  days  cocain  or  holocain  should  be  instilled  in  such  cases.     Holocain 
solution  or  ointment  is  probably  the  best  at  first  dressing,  followed  i>y 
dionin  to  relieve  the  pain.     The  stronger  solutions  of  muriate  of  am- 
monium are  indicated  only  after  complete  cicatrization  has  taken  place 
and  should  not  be  used,  on  account  of  the  irritant  action,  while  the  in- 
jury is  fresh. 
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E.    COMBINED  INJURIES, 
a.    Explosions  from  gunpowder  and  dynamite. 

Explosives  cause  complicated  injuries  attended  by  wounds,  with 
or  without  retention  of  foreign  bodies,  bruising  and  shock  to  the  tissues, 
burns  and  subsequent  infections.  As  noted  by  S  t  o  e  w  e  r^  at  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  Roburet  factory  the  main  effect  of  the  more  serious  in- 
juries is  from  contusion  and  flying  foreign  bodies.  In  this  section  the 
effect  of  the  burn  will  be  mainly  dealt  with,  leaving  gunshot  wounds  and 
their  aspects  to  other  parts. 

Practically  all  these  accidents  are  preventable  and  come  from  the 
most  f(X)lish  performances.  They  are  of  forensic  importance,  not  only 
to  the  patient  but  also  to  the  physician.  The  effects  upon  the  former 
are  readily  surmised ;  ui)on  the  latter  they  are  not  so  evident,  but  as  many 
of  these  accident  cases  have  some  reason  to  blame  either  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  accident,  or  some  physician  who  may  have  handled  the 
case  before  it  reached  the  s|x?cialist,  it  is  always  a  duty  to  protect  the 
family  practitioner  or  the  previous  consultant. 

These  cases  give  rise  to  an  endless  amount  of  anxiety,  as  no  matter 
how  well  or  how  skillfully  the  services  are  applied,  the  patient  or  rela- 
tives are  seldom  content  with  less  vision  and  less  cosmetic  results  than 
were  originally  vouciisafcd  llic  patient  In  liis  CVoator.  Therefore,  many 
of  these  cases  lead  the  physician  into  courts  of  law,  sometimes  as  defend- 
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ant,  more  often  as  witness  as  to  the  amount  of  damage,  and,  sad  to  say, 
even  more  often  as  a  complainant  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  reasonable 
reward  for  the  services  rendered.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
the  public  and  we  cannot  well  turn  away  an  injury  case  if  we  are  in  a 
positbn  to  take  care  of  it.  The  position  of  professional  attendant  upon 
accidents  of  this  kind  is  not  a  source  of  pleasure  or  of  profit.  There- 
fore, in  all  cases  it  is  well  for  the  attendant,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  na- 
tional reputation,  to  call  in  as  consultant  some  brother  practitioner  in 
order  to  protect  himself  from  any  charge  of  damages,  as  thereby  the  re- 
sponsibility is  divided  and  the  family  made  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
case  and  the  purpose  of  the  attendant  to  do  the  best. 

1.  Burns  and  injuries  from  gunpowder  explosions. 

Etiology  and  Mechanism.  The  exuberant  spirit  of  the 
American  youth  on  Independence  Day  shows  itself  in  the  promulgation 
of  an  epidemic  of  noise,  largely  made  manifest  by  the  force  of  combus- 
tion and  explosion.  Accidents  involving  bums,  penetration  of  the  face, 
eyelids,  cornea  and  conjunctiva  by  explosions  of  powder  are  very  com- 
mon around  our  memorial  day,  even  though  the  publicity  campaign  of  the 
newspapers  tends  to  render  parents  and  the  public  more  careful  in  the 
use  of  these  explosives  for  joyous  celebration.-  It  is  said  that  America 
alone  offers  as  a  sacrifice  to  jubilation  and  noise  on  or  about  July  4th 
as  many  victims  as  were  dedicated  to  Mars  during  the  whole  of  the  His- 
pano-American  War,  and  of  these  injuries  a  large  proportion  are  of  the 
eyes.  Wiser  municipal  laws  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of  fireworks 
now  obtain,  in  consequence  of  which  we  hope  for  a  relative  decrease  in 
A's  type  of  accidents. 

Randolph^  speaks  pertinently  to  this  point,  saying  *'How  singu- 
^  not  to  say  preposterous,  is  the  spectacle  of  this  country  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  its  independence  at  the  expense  of  466  lives,  10  persons 
totally  blind,  95  eyes  lost,  and  500  other  individuals  maimed  and  disfig- 
ured. This  is  the  record  of  July  4th,  1903,  a  record  which  eclipses  in 
Its  death  list  the  losses  in  killed  on  the  American  side  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  where  the  Americans  lost  449  killed."  F  i  s  k  e.^ 

"Better  by  far  than  the  negative  methods  of  restricting  or  prohibit- 
H  the  use  of  destructive  methods  of  celebration  this  year  was  the  more 
l>^eral  adoption  of  positive  methods  of  refonii.  Our  national  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  ceasing  to  be  a  day  of  destruction  and  a  new  patriotism 
has  been  brought  forth.  From  every  section  of  the  country,  from  city, 
t^^n  and  hamlet  comes  the  news  that,  in  place  of  the  senseless  din  of 
former  years,  more  truly  i)atriotic  methods  have  l>een  enij)loyed.  The 
n^usic  of  bands,  the  marching  of  soldiers,  the  flying  of  flags  and  ban- 
ners, the  children's  parade,  the  witnessing  of  historic  floats,  and  after- 
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ward  the  picnics,  the  trips  to  the  parks  or  the  visiting  of  friends — these 
methods  were  employed  more  than  ever  before.  And  the  result  is  very 
evident:  The  smallest  number  of  lockjaw  cases  and  other  deaths  is  re- 
ported this  year;  there  were  fewer  destroyed  eyes,  fewer  maimed  bodies 
and  an  astonishing  reduction  in  the  number  of  injuries.  Surely,  the  new 
methods  have  been  worth  while  !"* 

"There  were  2,792  non- fatal  injuries  this  year  (1910),  a  little  more 
than  half  (55  per  cent.)  of  the  total  reported  last  year.  Only  7  per- 
sons were  totally  blinded  this  year,  but  33  lost  one  eye  each,  26  lost  legs, 
arms  or  hands,  and  1 14  lost  one  or  more  fingers."' 

These  powder  injuries  var}-  from  burns  of  the  most  superficial  char- 
acter of  the  eyelids  and  face,  and  a  slight  searing  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea,  to  complicated  injuries  of  the  most  serious  nature.  They  are 
caused  as  a  rule  by  boys  making  a  **fizzer'*  out  of  a  cannon  cracker  or 
a  firecracker,  by  putting  loose  powder  in  a  can  or  glass  bottle,  by  the  pre- 
mature or  delayed  explosions  of  toy  cannon  or  firecrackers,  rockets  and 
other  fireworks.  Many  an  American  youth  has  cause  to  remember  the 
firecracker  that  "wouldn't  go  off*'  until  he  had  raised  it  to  his  optic  to 
find  out  the  reason  why.  At  the  very  least  these  injuries  from  fireworks 
cause  a  bum  of  the  first  degree  of  the  face,  lids,  conjunctiva  and  cornea, 
with  the  impaction  of  grains  of  powder,  which,  if  not  removed,  leave 
lasting  tattoo  marks  and  permanent  disfigurements. 

A  few  cases  from  my  experience  are  illustrative  of  this. 

A  soldier  went  into  a  comrade's  room  and  helped  himself  to  a  partic- 
ularly fat-looking  Havana  cigar,  which  he  smoked  but  a  short  time 
when  it  burst  with  a  loud  report.  Particles  of  the  powder  with  which 
it  was  filled  entered  one  eye,  being  impacted  into  the  cornea  and  con- 
junctiva. In  this  case  the  "loaded"  cigar  was  evidently  laid  as  a  trap  for 
thieving.  In  other  cases  they  have  been  prepared  as  a  very  dangerous 
and  criminal  practical  joke. 

A  boy  of  eleven  was  playing  with  fire  crackers  by  cutting  them  in 
two,  thereby  making  "fizzers"  or  "fusees"  out  of  them  two  days  before 
the  Fourth,  and  was  brought  to  me  about  one  hour  after,  one  had  fizzed 
into  his  face,  causing  a  superficial  burn  of  the  eyelids,  searing  the  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrow  and  superficially  burning  the  conjunctiva  and  an- 
terior epithelium  of  the  cornea  between  the  border  of  the  lids ;  the  space 
being  well  marked  by  staining  with  2  per  cent,  fluorescein  solution,  which 
stains  the  abraded  cornea  a  brilliant  green,  thus  marking  out  the  injured 
area.  This  injury  was  of  course  attended  by  considerable  pain,  which 
was  speedily  relieved  by  instillations  of  holocaine  i  per  cent.,  the  eye 
washed  out  with  3  per  cent,  boric  acid  solution,  the  palpebral  border 
filled  with  5  per  cent,  iodoform  ointment,  the  eye  bandaged  and  dressed 
again  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  next  day  on  the  bandage  being  re- 
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treatment  was  suspended,  as  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea 
had  entirely  regenerated 

An  eleven-year-old  lx)y  while  making  a  fuse  with  a  dynamite  cracker 
was  burned  about  the  face  and  both  eyes.  He  was  attended  to  shortly 
after  the  accident  by  a  physician  who  washed  out  the  eyes,  put  in  atropin 
and  covered  the  face  with  cloths  wet  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  solution. 
I  was  called  in  consultation  two  days  later,  finding  superficial  burn  of 
face,  involving  nose  and  both  eyelids,  with  impaction  of  a  few  powder 
,  gnins  in  the  face,  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  By  this  time  the  nitrate  of 
poWsh  of  the  powder  had  been  absorbed,  leaving  only  the  carbon  stains; 
those  of  the  face  were  so  slight  that  they  were  left  undisturbed,  but  those 
in  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  were  picked  out  after  local  anesthesia  by 
i  per  cent  holocain  solution,  and  orders  given  for  the  eyes  to  be  kept 
washed  out  once  every  three  hours  with  3  per  cent,  boric  acid  solution 
and  a  5  per  cent,  iodoform  ointment  put  in.  The  face  was  kept  well 
greased  by  5  per  cent,  boric  acid  ointment.    Full  recovery  resulted. 

A  boy*  aged  17,  was  brought  to  me  six  hours  after  the  accident  by  his 
physician  from  his  home  200  miles  away.  He  had  filled  a  bottle  with 
jrder  and  endeavored  to  set  it  off  by  a  paper  fuse ;  the  explosion  not 
;  place  in  the  calculated  time,  he  had  investigated  the  reason  thereof, 
^ith  disastrous  results,  as  the  explosion  took  place  while  he  was  stooping 
over  the  bottle  and  had  knocked  him  senseless.  In  this  case  I  first  pro- 
duced local  anesthesia  of  the  cornea  by  holocain  solution,  picked  out  the 
I  grains  of  powder,  which  w^ere  not  yet  solid,  as  the  nitrate  had  not  been 
ed,  cut  out  some  from  the  conjunctiva  by  scissors  and  forceps^ 
ltd  out  the  eyes  with  boric  solution  and  filled  them  with  iodoform 
ouitment.  Chloroform  was  then  administered,  the  face  well  scrubbed 
>*"ilha  stiff  brush,  soft  soap  and  water,  then  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ap-« 
plied,  the  effect  of  which  was  immediately  made  manifest  in  the  small 
wounds  about  the  face,  allowed  gauze  applications  to  remain  on  for 
!  hours,  and  the  face  then  covered  with  boric  add  ointment.  The 
^  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  digging  out  a  few  of  the  powder 
5t2iiii  which  were  yet  evident  in  the  skin  of  tlie  face,  was  pursued  on 
*^  subsequent  dressings.  After  the  second  day  the  eyes  were  washed 
<mt  regularly  with  boric  acid  solution  and  kept  bandaged.  Full  recovery 
'^'^hout  loss  of  function  or  cosmetic  damage. 

A  boy,  age  14,  had  put  some  powder  in  an  empty  can  and  lighted  it 
^^  a  match  w^hile  stooping  over  it.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
I  'fonj  a  little  town  some  150  miles  away.  He  had  been  attended  by  a 
'  ^1  physician,  who  put  antiphlogistine  on  the  face,  which  was  a  hor- 
j  fiWe  sijjht ;  the  eyes  both  full  of  secretion,  the  right  full  of  pus.  He 
rf«ccivetl  immediate  attention  at  the  hospital  by  having  the  eyes  washed 
^  with  boric  add  solution  and  wet  cloths  laid  upon  the  face,    I  did 
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not  see  him  until  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  or  about  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  injury.  The  case  was  treated  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 
tlie  brushing  of  the  face  being  thoroughly  done  under  chlorofonn  an- 
esthesia; the  subsequent  dressings  being  the  same  with  the  exception 
that  the  right  cornea  having  been  badly  injured  was  infected,  and  hot 
compressing  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  stimulate  the  nutrition  of  the 
cornea,  while  atropine  was  instilled  into  the  eyes.  Later  the  right  eye  had 
to  be  enucleated.  The  burn  of  the  face  was  of  the  second  degree,  the 
epithelium  sloughing  off;  recovery  ensued  with  normal  vision  in  the 
left  eye. 

A  man  aged  28  had  filled  a  tin  can  with  powder  and  had  heaped  over 
it  several  other  tin  vessels ;  he  endeavored  to  set  fire  to  the  powder  but 
was  not  successful  until  after  several  attempts,  the  last  taking  place  while 
he  was  immediately  over  the  pile  of  cans.  His  clothing  took  fire,  his 
face  being  in  about  the  center  of  the  sheet  of  flame  was  badly  burned, 
his  hair  was  burned,  also  his  eyelashes  and  lids  severely.  One  of  the 
cans  struck  his  eye,  cutting  it  and  wounding  the  sclera.  I  saw  him  within 
an  hour  after  the  accident,  sewed  up  the  sclerotic  wound,  and,  except  as 
to  the  powder  wounds  of  the  face,  treated  him  much  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  cases.  The  result  was  partial  detachment  of  the  retina  of  the 
injured  eye,  with  loss  of  sight,  but  no  inflammation  or  sympathetic  irri- 
tation ensued.  Recovery  took  place  after  about  ten  days.  I  observed 
the  case  for  nearly  eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  foreign  bodies  being 
gradually  absorbed,  siderosis  bulbi  for  five  years,  then  clearing  with 
partial  vision.    Cosmetic  results  poor,  large  amount  of  tattooing. 

A  boy,  aged  15,  had  many  grains  of  powder  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  face  and  into  one  eye,  producing  thereby  severe  inflammatory  re- 
action with  resultant  blindness;  in  the  other  eye  the  cornea  was  partly 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  but  after  tedious  treatment  of  two  months  vision 
6/xxvi  was  obtained.  I  paid  dozens  of  visits  to  this  case  in  the  hos- 
pital and  at  the  house,  but  was  finally  blamed  as  the  author  of  the 
boy's  blindness,  which  should  have  been  ascribed  to  his  own  foolishness. 
A  number  of  consultants  were  called  in  this  case  and  in  all  instances 
the  treatment  was  declared  proper  and  no  changes  advised.  I  finally 
had  to  sue  for  my  very  moderate  fee,  which  was  never  obtained,  as  the 
father  was  irresponsible. 

Hunting  accidents  may  likewise  occasion  the  same  char- 
acter of  injury. 

A  man,  aged  45.  while  huntinj^  deer  in  Alabama  had  a  jammed 
shell  in  his  rifle  which  he  tried  to  dig  out ;  it  exploded,  filling  his  eyes 
and  face  full  of  powder;  the  face  l)eing  a  couple  of  feet  away  from 
the  gun,  the  injury  was  mainly  that  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  bodies. 
The  case  came  to  me  in  Milwaukee  four  days  after  the  injury,  when 
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the  nitrate  of  potash  had  been  absorbed,  leaving  only  the  powder  stains, 
the  little  wounds  of  the  face  having  practically  healed  up.  In  this  case, 
I  had  to  individually  pick  out  the  powder  grains  and  stains  from  the 
face  with  a  spud,  under  chloroform  anesthesia,  followed  by  15  per  cent. 
papoid  solution.  The  stains  of  the  cornea  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  while  those  of  the  conjunctiva  were  cut  out  by  scissors.  The  re- 
sults were  ultimately  very  good,  there  being  only  a  few  tattoo  marks  left 
in  the  face. 

2.  Dynamite  and  other  high  explosives. 

Etiology  and  M  e  c  h  a  n  i  s  m.  The  various  compounds  made 
from  nitro-glycerine  and  the  like  used  for  blasting  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition  for  large  guns  contain  not  only  the  substance 
producing  gas  but  other  solid  bodies,  which,  together  with  the  flame, 
the  contusion  and  the  chemical  action,  cause  myriad  wounds  and  re- 
tention of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tissues.  Thus  dynamite  contains  clay, 
the  cartridge  may  be  wrapped  in  papier  mache  and  be  encased  in  a  wire 
gauze  and  have  solid  copper  or  brass  ends.  Explosions  of  such  sub- 
stances affecting  the  eye  almost  invariably  damage  other  portions  of  the 
head  or  body,  and  as  a  rule  are  either  fatal  or  extremely  severe.  This 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  other  chapters,  but  in  so  far  as  the  burning  by 
the  flame  is  one  of  the  immediate  results,  is  in  part  treated  here. 

Donovan^  gives  the  following  causes  of  accident:  i.  Careless 
handling  of  powder;  it  may  drop  or  catch  fire  from  candle  or  pipe;  it 
^y  or  may  not  explode ;  thawing  powder  too  near  a  fire ;  keeping  it 
^00  near  electric  terminals,  etc.  2.  Careless  jamming  into  the  hole. 
3-  Packing  with  metal  instead  of  wood,  the  contact  with  rock  producing 
-parks.  4.  Carelessness  with  the  highly  explosive  caps ;  cigar  ashes ; 
"ot  candle  grease,  or  a  little  concussion  may  explode  the  box.  5.  Fuses 
<^ut  too  short  or  lit  by  mistake  before  longer  ones,  or  unusual  delay  in 
"ghting  after  others  have  been  lit.  6.  Error  in  counting  and  returning 
^tore  last  blast  explodes.  7.  Missed  hole,  fuse  burned  out  but  powder 
^id  not  explode,  new  men  coming  on  shift  unknowingly  pick  it,  causing 
explosion.  8.  Faulty  or  frozen  powder,  several  pieces  in  a  hole,  some 
failing^  to  explode  until  picked  later.  9.  Caps  left  where  children  find 
and  play  with  them  with  resultant  explosion.  This  is  frequently  cause 
^^  such  injuries  in  children  and  most  frequently  seen  by  the  oculist. 

Occasionally  a  youth  will  find  and  explode  a  dynamite  cartridge, 
^'th  disastrous  results  to  himself,  as  in  the  following:  A  young  man, 
^^  18.  had  found  a  dynamite  cartridge  and  had  put  it  away  to  help  cel- 
ebrate the  glorious  Fourth.  Some  time  before  the  day  he  was  playing 
^'th  the  cartridge  in  his  mother's  kitchen  when  it  unexpectedly  ex- 
ploded, blowing  out  the  side  of  the  house  and  along  with  it  the  right 
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hand  and  part  of  the  left  of  the  patient,  and  burning  his  face  and  eyes, 
thereby  causing  immediate  blindness.  I  was  called  to  him  at  the  hospi- 
tal and  found  him  on  the  operating  table  surrounded  by  several  sur- 
geons, who  took  off  his  hand  and  turned  his  head  over  to  me.  I  removed 
a  large  number  of  scraps  of  wire  from  his  face,  dressed  the  bums  with 
carron-oil,  the  eyes  with  iodoform  ointment  and  atropine,  and,  exam- 
ining his  ears,  found  that  both  drumheads  had  been  ruptured  by  ihe 
shock;  these  were  dressed  antiseptically  and  healed  several  days  later. 
The  injured  cornea  of  the  left  eye  speedily  healed,  leaving  leucoma,  but 
then  detachment  of  the  retina  was  seen,  the  right  eye  was  badly  cut  in 
the  ciliary  region  and  after  some  days  of  dressings,  compressings,  etc., 
I  advised  its  removal.  The  trouble  then  began.  First  one  consultant 
and  then  another,  and  so  on  until  they  had  had  all  the  talent  in  the  city. 
He  was  taken  to  his  home,  and  despite  my  express  orders  that  he  should 
be  kept  quiet,  was  twice  bundled  into  a  hack  and  taken  to  other  doc- 
tors in  consultation.  As  there  had  been  so  many  consultants  a  certain 
difference  of  opinion  was  discernible  and  I  finally  withdrew  from  the 
case,  one  of  the  several  consultants  later  removing  the  injured  eye.  In 
this  instance,  too,  I  was  apparently  esteemdd  the  author  of  all  the  evil. 
I  sued  for  the  fee  to  forestall  a  malpractice  suit  and  won  judgment  in 
a  number  of  courts,  the  case  being  finally  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin,  where  it  was  awarded  the  fee  and  costs. 

Farmers  clearing  land  by  the  blasting  of  stumps  with  giant  powder, 
nitro-glycerine  and  dynamite  occasionally  find  that  the  fuse  does  not 
burn  quickly,  whereupon  examination  may  result  in  explosion  with  loss 
of  life,  limb,  or  sight. 

A  farmer  under  these  circumstances  badly  burned  his  face,  had 
detachment  of  the  retina  in  one,  and  total  loss  of  the  other  eye  from  it 
being  ruptured  from  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

A  young  man  had  the  same  experience  with  one  eye,  the  other  ac- 
quiring sympathetic  iridocyclitis  with  occlusion  of  the  pupil  and  cat- 
aract, from  which  he  was  blind  for  six:  years.  Recently  I  opened  the 
pupil  and  removed  the  cataract  with  resultant  vision  of  6/xxx. 

A  copper  miner  tamped  a  new  charge  over  an  old  one  which  had 
not  gone  off  and  had  been  forgotten,  with  the  result  of  loss  of  hands, 
bursted  ear-drums,  consequent  partial  deafness,  and  the  loss  of  both  eyes. 

A  mining  engineer  unwittingly  happened  along  in  the  gallery  of  a 
mine  just  before  a  blast  occurred,  which  left  him  without  hands,  legs,  or 
eyes,  the  sight  of  the  latter  being  destroyed  by  total  detachment  of  the 
retina  and  corneal  leucoma  following,  with  subsequent  inflammation. 

K  e  r  r  y^  had  a  severe  dynamite  explosion  case  in  a  man,  aged  70, 
who  lost  the  left  eye  completely,  the  orbit  being  lacerated  and  wounds 
discharging  pus  freely.     Right  eye  wounded  at  limbus.    Pupil  occluded 
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by  Opaque  lens.  Light  perception  good.  Patient  had  gone  without  treat- 
ment two  weeks,  without  consuhation,  and  was  in  a  pitiable  condition. 
In  the  left  eye,  which  was  completely  destroyed,  the  patient  maintained 
he  could  see  light,  although  all  tests  w^ere  negative,  and  examination 
after  enucleation  showed  practically  nothing  left  of  the  retina  and  uvea. 
After  enucleation  there  was  no  sense  of  light  perception. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of  all  these  cases  is  evident  from 
the  history  and  appearance. 

Prognosis,      The  prognosis   in   gunpowder  and   dynamite  ex- 

►lesions  depends  (1)   upon  the  severity  of  the  damage;  if  the  burn  be 

of  the  first  degree  and  no  other  injury  be  done,  full  restoration  of  func- 

»lion  and  ap^arance  may  he  expected;  if  of  the  second  degree,  partial 
restoration  of  fimction  with  cosmetic  damage;  and  if  of  third  degree, 
Mai  loss.  If  the  burn  be  very  extensive,  even  though  but  of  the  sec- 
ond degree,  ajid  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  head  (or  one-fourth 
^of  tile  body),  exitus  lethalis  is  lo  be  expected, 

H  The  prognosis  as  to  sight  depends  upon  the  concomitant  woimding, 
■  lo&»  of  tissue  and  subsequent  infections.  Maculae  and  leucomata  of 
p  ftc  cornea  following  will  prevent  good  vision.  Iritis  and  occlusion  of 
the  pupil  will  blind  the  eye.  Perforating  injuries,  and  in  particular  in- 
M  juries  in  the  ciliary  region »  and  retained  foreign  bodies  which  may  impli* 
^  ^atc  the  ocular  structures  will  cause  panophthalmitis,  irido-cyclitis,  sym- 
|»aihetic  ophthalmia,  and  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

Complications.      In  addition  to  the  injury  to  the  eyes  and 
the  face  is  usually  badly  burned,  the  skull  may  be  broken  and  intra- 
'-'ranial  hemorrhage  may  result,  the  hantJs  may  be  torn  off  and  other 
of  the  body  damaged,  followed  by  imperfect  general  recovery,  or 

Prophylaxis.      Donovan"    says  that   with   but   few   excep- 
ts Masting  injuries  result  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
^^,  associates,  or  predecessors  at  work.     In  careful  hands  and  with 
those  familiar  with  the  dangers  these  accidents  should  not  occur.     The 
niay  be  said  of  gunpowder  explosions.     Fireworks  and  firearms 
oW  only  be  handled  by  those  of  mature  years, 
T  h  c  r  a  p  y.      Treatment  of  such  cases  is  based  upon  general  sur- 
^  principles.     Burns  of  the  face  of  this  character  are  usually  of  the 
M  degree — i.  e.,  superficial,  only  involving  the  epidermis ;  when  its  vi- 
'^"^yhas  been  destroyed  and  the  true  skin  or  corium  cooked  by  the  heat. 
^  bum  is  then  that  of  the  second  degree.     Application  of  carron-oil, 
*mch  h  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  linie-vvatcr,  picric  acid  3  per  cent., 
[5  Percent,  boric  acid  ointment  is  the  treatment. 

The  use  of  a  stiff  brush  with  soap  and  water  renders  it  unneces- 
Ittry  to  pick  out  each  individual  powder  granule  or  powder  stain,  for  the 
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nitrate  of  potash  becomes  absorbed  a  few  hours  after  the  injury,  leaving 
only  the  carbon  of  the  powder  in  the  wounds.  The  brushing  in  severe 
cases  should  be  done  under  general  anesthesia,  as  it  is  extremely  pain- 
ful. The  application  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  forces  out  the  stains, 
the  application  of  papoid,  which  is  a  digestant  and  attacks  the  injured 
tissue  only,  thus  aiding  in  the  exfoliation  of  the  dead  tissue  and  with  it 
the  carbon  stains,  are  valuable.  After-treatment  with  antiseptic  oint- 
ment is  all  that  is  necessary.  Very  few  cases  should  be  left  with  their 
faces  disfigured  by  the  tattoo  marks  of  the  powder  explosion. 

As  regards  the  eyes,  they  are  to  be  treated  on  general  surgical  prin- 
ciples, the  foreign  bodies  removed  by  a  spud  after  the  use  of  holocain, 
not  cocain,  as  cocain  diminishes  the  vitality  of  the  |>arts,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  antiseptic  ointment,  use  of  boric  acid  washes,  and,  if  ulceration 
ensues,  hot  applications  which  are  preferably  given  one-third  hOur  every 
three  hours,  dionin,  atropin  and  bandages.  Even  if  the  eyeball  has  been 
penetrated,  if  it  is  only  the  cornea  or  only  the  sclera,  sight  may  be 
saved;  if  detachment  of  the  retina  has  occurred  from  the  force  of  the 
explosion,  or  suppuration  ensues  or  if  the  ciliary  region  has  been  in- 
jured, blindness  or  even  loss  of  the  eyeball  may  occur.  Severe  injuries 
of  the  skull  may  lead  to  death.  Enucleation  may  have  to  be  rjesorted 
to,  and  plastic  procedures  on  the  lids  for  subsequent  contraction  are  at 
times  demanded. 

Donovan®  advises  conservative  treatment  in  blasting  injuries. 
Remove  large  foreign  bodies,  use  antiseptics  and  atropin  until  subsidence 
of  reaction,  then  remove  foreign  bodies  as  soon  as  located.  Never  op- 
erate simply  to  restore  vision  until  every  inflammatory  sign  and  all  ac- 
tive changes  have  ceased.     Better  wait  even  a  few  years. 

K  o  1 1  e  r®  saw  a  man  of  22  years  whose  face  and  eyes  were  burned 
by  an  explosion  of  fireworks,  but  who  had  the  powder  removed  imme- 
diately after  the  injury  by  competent  surgeons.  Koller  did  not  see  him 
until  twelve  days  later,  when  it  was  observed  that  the  lids  were  much 
swollen,  and  that  there  was  a  moderate  chemosis  and  profuse  purulent 
discharge.  Corneae  were  intact  and  transparent  except  at  the  limbus, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  complete  circular  ulcer.  Bacteriologic  exam- 
ination proved  negative  for  gonococci.  The  nutrition  of  the  cornea 
suffered,  resulting  in  corneal  swelling  and  opacity  with  gradual  en- 
croachment of  the  ring  ulcer  until  in  one  eye  the  destructive  process 
was  complete,  while  in  the  other  it  was  arrested  before  the  central  area 
was  destroyed.  Vision  was  greatly  impaired,  but  made  some  improve- 
ment under  the  use  of  dionin. 
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(F)    GUNSHOT  WOUNDS. 

Injuries  from  explosives  and  their  missiles  are  not,  obviously,  usu- 
ally confined  to  any  portion  of  the  eye,  and  combine  wounds,  contusions, 
ruptures,  and,  in  near  shots,  bruises  of  the  globe  and  adnexa.  They 
usually  cause  perforating  or  lacerating  wounds,  attended  by  impaction 
of  foreign  bodies  either  from  the  shot  itself  or  from  the  wadding,  gun- 
l)owder,  splinters  from  the  bones  from  the  skull,  from  wood,  stone  or 
other  material  through  which  the  shot  may  have  passed,  or  which  may 
have  been  shattered  and  carried  along  by  the  effect  of  the  explosion.  The 
explosion  may  cause  such  a  contusion  and  crushing  as  to  injure  the 
softer  structures  of  the  eye  ball,  causing  as  much  damage  as  the  wound 
itself,  and  in  cases  without  perforation  is  the  principal  effect  of  the  in- 
jury. 

Etiology.  Gunshot  injuries  may  come  from  large  or  small 
arms,  from  birdshot,  bullets,  shells,  broken  parts  of  firearm,  explosives, 
lead  and  iron  projectiles,  metal  particles  or  fragments,  wadding,  etc., 
from  the  cartridge,  pieces  of  stone,  sand,  iron,  earth,  wood,  bone  from 
the  skull,  etc.  Cannon  shells,  bombs,  rifles  and  revolvers,  shot-guns,  the 
air  rifle  and  sling  shot  are  the  weapons.  The  injuries  happen  either 
through  carelessness  in  handling  at  home  or  in  the  field,  mistakes  in 
aiming  or  observation  of  objects,  glancing  shots  and  spent  balls,  at- 
tempts at  murder  and  suicide,  and  during  war. 

During  peace,  accidents  to  the  eyes  are  largely  through  small  shot, 
during  war,  through  bullets  and  pieces  of  shells.  The  projectile  either 
pierces  the  eye — when  its  shape  is  preserved,  or  totally  destroys  it.  The 
injuries  are  mostly  direct,  except  from  artillery  projectiles  when  broken 
bone  from  the  orbital  walls,  or  the  skull,  may  also  cause  injury  to  the 
globe. 

Explosions  of  gunpowder  occur  from  bursting  shells  and  firearms, 
fireworks,  powder  explosions  in  mills,  factories,  storehouses,  careless- 
ness and  foolish  handling,  in  blasting  in  mines,  quarries,  clearing  the 
land  of  stumps  and  stones  in  agriculture.  Explosions  of  dynamite  re- 
sult from  carelessness  and  in  mercantile  carrying,  or  use  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, and  farms,  most  of  which  are  complicated  injuries,  attended  by  loss 
of  life  or  limb,  as  well  as  severe  burns  and  wounds  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
followed  by  infection. 

Wounds  of  the  eye  ball  are  either  direct  from  the  projectile 
itself,  from  bone  splinters,  wadding,  covering  or  packing,  papier  mache, 
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wire  gauze,  sand,  pieces  of  wood,  copper  or  nickel  cartridge  jackets,  and, 
in  former  years,  the  copper  from  the  percussion  caps ;  or  indirect 
from  the  concussion  and  crushing. 

The  anterior  portions  of  the  eye  are  most  usually  affected  by  por- 
tions of  the  projectile  or  its  cartridge.  The  posterior  portions  and  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  from  bone  splinters. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  to  the  eye 
in  the  case  of  bullet  wounds  of  the  skull,  and  later  changes  may  take 
place  from  injury  behind  the  globe.  The  diagnosis  of  injury  from 
splinters  of  bone  from  the  rim  of  the  orbit  is  most  easy  to  make,  but 
for  those  of  the  deeper  portions  developments  must  be  awaited. 

The  direction  of  the  projectile  wound  should  be  estimated  from  the 
way  from  which  it  came  and  the  position  of  the  head.  It  is  seldom  di- 
rectly forward,  but  usually  to  one  side. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  wound  to  the  eye  depends  upon 
the  nature  and  the  force  of  the  projectile,  and  the  portion  of  the  eye 
affected.  Large  projectiles,  of  course,  immediately  ruin  the  organ. 
Bird  shot  injuries  are  more  in  the  nature  of  penetrating  and  perforating 
wounds. 

We  may  distinguish  superficial,  penetrating,  rebounding,  slipping, 
or  tangental  blows,  caused  by  small  shot,  or  even  by  bullets,  and  those 
of  the  same  nature  which  cause  irregular,  crushing  or  lacerating  wounds, 
as  well  as  those  which  utterly  destroy  the  globe,  even  tearing  it  out  of 
the  orbit.  Tangental  blows  upon  the  eyeball  cause  less  damage  than 
those  which  come  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  Rebounding  blows  may 
be  perpendicular  or  tangental,  but  come  with  less  force  than  those  which 
penetrate  the  globe.  There  is  usually  considerable  crushing,  with  se- 
vere changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  injury 
cannot  be  immediately  estimated. 

A.   Non-penetrating  injuries. 

Small  shot,  portions  of  bullets  and  objects  struck  by  them  may 
rebound  from  the  eyeball,  causing  a  more  or  less  high  degree  of  concus- 
sion and  crushing.  They  may  even  slip  off  the  eye  without  lacerating 
the  tissues,  as  when  they  come  tangental  to  the  eyeball,  but  as  a  rule  at 
first  |>ass  through  the  lids  or  surrounding  tissues.  Such  shots  may 
lacerate  the  tissues,  the  projectile  remaining  in  or  on  the  conjunctiva, 
under  the  lids  or  in  the  orbit. 

In  one  case  a  boy  was  playing  with  an  air-gun,  using  bb  shot, 
one  of  which  was  accidentally  projected  against  the  ciliary  region  of  the 
eye,  causing  immediate  irido-dialysis  with  some  abrasion  of  the  cornea, 
the  shot  remaining  between  the  closed  lids  from  whence  it  was  picked 
out  and  the  eye  did  well  for  a  few  years.    Ultimate  detachment  of  the 
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rcbna  was,  however,  made  out  some  years  afterwards,  followed  by  a 
low  grade  of  irido-cyclitis  and  resulting  in  blindness  from  lenticular  and 
vitreous  opacities.  I  saw  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  likewise 
eleven  years  later. 

A  young  man  of  17  had  put  soane  powder  in  a  can  and  dropped  in 
a  lighted  match,  the  explosion  took  place,  as  usua!,  while  his  head  was 
over  the  can,  which  struck  him  upon  the  eyebrow,  cutting  the  brow  and 
lid.  producing  blindness  after  a  couple  of  days,  as  the  force  of  the  blow 
Had  ruptured  the  ligament  of  the  lens,  causing  traumatic  cataract,  and 
had  likcwiiie  invaded  a  small  portion  of  the  iris  to  the  upi^er  and  outer 
part.    He  was  attended  by  another  oculist,  but  came  to  me  a  month 

fc  later  for  removal  of  the  cataract,  which  was  done  by  discission,  with  the 

^^ciFcct  of  also  removing  the  iris  inversion. 

^P     A  similar  instance  to  the  one  above  mentioned  was  attended  by  cnt- 

^fiftgof  the  eyebrow  and  lid,  but  more  severe  tearing  of  the  iris.  Treat- 
ment by  discission  of  the  traumatic  cataract  had  not  restored  the  round 
Itowtourof  the  pupil,  the  iris  remaining  torn  and  the  pupil  dilated, 

[Cmslung  and  contusion  of  the  eye  ball. 

Direct  from  the  projectile,  c^r  indirect  from  tltc  shock  to  tlie  tody,  or 
iT^m  tile  concussion  of  the  air  from  the  explosion.  F*  r  a  u  ti^  says  ocular 
njuries  from  firearms  which  do  not  pierce  the  eyeball  cause  crushing, 
p  is  very  apparent,  both  tn  the  case  of  bodies  which  penetrate  atid  in 

!  which  rebound. 


HttToph, 
^^d  til 


^^m  crushing  and  contusion  of  the  eye  ball. 

Injuries  not  only  of  the  tissues,  but  bIrHjd  vessels,  from  which  latter 
^effect  disturbances  of  nutrition  arise,  which  lead  to  disorganization  and 
phy.    Most  of  these  blows  occur  upon  the  lids  or  through  the  orbit, 
'^t!  may  follow  lacerating  wounds  or  contusions  <if  the  latter. 

tl n d  i  r  e  c  t  rupture  is  not  often  seen  following  an  injury  from 
•"cantis,  as  it  usually  occurs  from  larger  objects  and  projectiles,  which 
re  not  so  apt  to  burst  the  eye  as  to  bore  tlirough  it.  Some  times  the 
^ea  may  be  torn,  or  even  torn  off,  but  as  a  rule  only  the  posterior 
i^hrana  elastica  is  torn. 

I     Indinect  contusions  of  the  eye  ball 

^M  These  occtjr  through  conlrceoup,  the  force  being  propagated  through 
^H|fa]es  of  the  skull  as  when  the  projectile  or  splinters  of  a  shell  strike 
^Hmead,  and  in  a  few  cases  from  the  force  of  the  air  during  an  ex- 
pk^iOn,  For  a  description  of  these  indirect  injuries  we  have  to  thank 
iingcn.  They  are  not  to  be  confused  with  indirect  shot  wounds. 
irect  shots  come  from  the  projectile  or  portion  of  same,  as 
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well  as  from  stone,  wood,  and  splinters  of  matter  which  have  been  car- 
ried from  surrounding  objects  by  the  shot  striking  them  first. 

Injuries  from  violent  concussion  on  the  bony  skeleton. 

A  projectile  or  portion  of  a  shell  striking  the  head  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  eye  may  cause  crushing  of  the  globe,  with  bleeding  into 
its  interior,  tearing  of  its  membranes,  especially  the  chorioid,  detach- 
ment of  portions,  most  commonly  the  retina,  as  well  as  circulation 
disturbances,  commotio  retina,  changes  in  the  iris,  mydriasis  or  myosis, 
dislocation  of  the  lens  or  tearing  of  its  capsule  and  traumatic  cataract. 

The  heavier  the  blow  upon  the  orbit  or  its  surroundings,  the  greater 
the  effect  upon  the  eye  ball.  Spent  balls,  or  portions  of  projectiles  or 
bodies  that  have  been  struck  by  them,  may  cause  rebounding  blows 
which  affect  the  eye. 

Papillitis  is  found  rather  commonly  after  shots  which  have  entered 
the  orbit.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  follows  from  rupture  of  the  canal 
at  (he  base  of  the  skull  and  from  injury  to  the  orbital  walls.  This  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  due  to  indirect  injury  of  the  organ  of  sight  from  the 
eyeball  to  the  nerve  centers.  Optic  nerve  atrophy  after  rupture  of  the 
optic  canal  is  a  secondary  retrobulbar  process,  due  to  neuritis  descendens. 

Contusions  of  the  eye  from  air  pressure. 

Just  as  large  foreign  bodies  may  so  jar  the  eye,  as  above  noted,  to 
cause  injury,  explosions  from  dynamite,  powder,  and  even  the  force  of  a 
heavy  stream  of  air  may  cause  such  injury.  A  minor  example  is  the 
effect  of  wind  upon  the  eyes. 

Pick*  noticed  small  hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  from  the  effect 
of  wind  on  the  eyes,  causing  increased  extra  and  intra-ocular  pressure. 

S  t  o  e  w  e  r,'  at  the  explosion  of  the  Roburit  factory  where  there 
had  been  a  first  explosion  followed  by  a  second,  between  which  a  large 
concourse  of  people  had  gathered,  had  34  cases  under  treatment.  The 
explosion  was  so  terrific  that  spectators  were  thrown  through  the  air, 
many  being  killed  and  injured,  and  for  miles  around  great  damage  was 
done  to  property.  Many  patients  had  their  drumheads  ruptured  by  the 
air  pressure.  The  air  enclosed  under  the  upi>er  lids  in  some  cases  tore 
them.  At  first  the  eye  l>alls  were  pressed  into  the  sockets,  the  suction 
following  pulled  them  forwards,  causing  intraocular  hemorrhages,  irido- 
dialysis,  dislocation  of  the  lens,  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  traumatic 
cataract,  tears  of  IVsceniet's  membrane  with  subsequent  deep-seated 
opacities  of  the  cornea,  acute  glaucoma  ascribed  to  ol>struction  of  the 
sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  by  edema  of  the  ciliary  body  in  conse- 
quence of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
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b.  Penetrating  wounds. 

These  appear,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  irregular  crushing  and 
lacerating  wounds,  depending  upon  the  form  of  the  injuring  body,  it 
most  commonly  being  a  portion  rather  than  the  whole  of  the  projectile. 
They  may  remain  in  the  eye,  and  as  a  rule  in  the  posterior  portion,  or 
may  pass  entirely  through  into  the  orbit.  Bullets  open  the  eyeball  with 
wide  lacerating  wounds  with  loss  of  substance  and  general  damage,  and 
hence  we  do  not  see  clean  perforating  injuries,  as  are  observed  in  cases 
of  small  shot  wound  which  may  even  cause  a  double  perforation  or  re- 
main within  the  eye.  As  before  noted,  explosions  may  carry  other 
foreign  bodies  which  cause  similar  injuries  to  that  of  the  projectile. 

1.  Injury  from  small  shot. 

The  effect  of  pellets  of  shot  on  the  eye  depend  upon  their  size,  the 
force  by  which  they  may  be  projected  and  the  location  of  the  wound. 
If  the  impact  be  light  they  may  remain  in  the  skin  of  the  face  or  lids, 
in  or  under  the  conjunctiva,  cornea  or  sclera.  They  may  penetrate  the 
various  coats,  going  through  the  eye,  remaining  therein,  causing  dam- 
age in  their  passage  to  the  ciliary  body,  lens,  vitreous,  retina.  Some 
may  remain  in  or  next  to  the  retina  and  chorioid,  or  pass  through  into  the 
capsule  of  Tenon  into  the  orbit,  and  may  be  found  therein ;  or  they  may 
pass  through  the  walls  of  the  orbit  into  the  brain.  In  other  cases  shot 
may  spring  back  from  a  glancing  or  rebounding  blow,  causing  erosion, 
or  wounds  and  injury  from  the  contusion. 

Both  T  o  rn  a  t  o  1  u*  and  O  v  i  o'^  experimented  with  small  shot 
contaminated  with  pyogenic  germs.  They  fired  at  rabbits  and  vessels 
containing  nutritive  gelatin.  In  the  animals  the  wound  remained  aseptic, 
an^l  in  the  gelatin  no  pyogenic  germs  developed.  Small  shot  carried 
into  the  eyes  of  animals  under  aseptic  precautions  caused  no  reaction, 
the  eye  remaining  quiet  many  months. 

The  character  of  the  wound  depends  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
shot.  If  it  be  round  it  causes  a  fine  perforation,  the  edges'  of  which 
"^y  be  smooth  or  angular.  If  the  shot  be  mal-formed  the  eye  may  be 
torn  or  bruised.  The  wound  of  entrance  is  usually  found  in  the  sclera 
"far  the  ciliary  body,  more  seldom  in  the  cornea,  when  it  usually  passes 
through  the  lens.  It  is  very  seldom  confined  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  eye.  The  injury  is  usually  confined  to  one  eye.  Very  unfortunate 
^ases  have  both  eyes  injured. 

With  the  danger  of  infection  eliminated,  the  seat  of  the  wound  is 
o^more  importance  than  the  form  of  the  penetrating  object. 

Valois"  admits  the  localized  value  of  radiography  in  such  cases, 
^ut  he  insists  on  the  great  importance  of  wounds  in  the  ciliary  region, 
and  whether  the  foreign  body  is  situated  within  or  without  the  eye ;  this 
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being  true,  since  the  former  type  of  wound  is  almost  always  followed 
by  cyclitis  or  even  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

The  course  and  result  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  damage  and 
position  of  the  wound.  Superficial  injuries  may  occur  with  full  re- 
turn to  sight,  although  some  of  these  are  followed  later  by  opacities  of 
the  media  in  the  retina,  media,  or  ciliary  body. 

Penetratingwounds  vary  according  to  their  size  and  the  in- 
jury to  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  the  formation  of  cataract,  and  the 
bleeding  into  and  opacity  of  the  vitreous,  and  damage  to  the  chorioid  and 
retina. 

Contusions  from  small  shot  are  commonly  due  to  glancing  or 
rebounding  particles,  and  do  not  usually  cause  irreparable  damage,  al- 
though rupture  of  the  chorioid  and  detachment  of  the  retina  may  follow, 
or  a  low  grade  of  iridocyclitis  with  atrophia  bulbi  may  be  the  result. 
The  pupil  is  greatly  enlarged  from  the  shock,  but  may  return  to  normal. 
Bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber,  vitreous  and  retina  may  occur,  upon 
reabsorption  of  which  the  sight  returns,  but  not  usually  to  full  extent. 
Heavy  contusions  cause  severe  damage.  The  capsule  of  the  lens  may 
rupture  or  the  lens  itself  become  cataractous,  the  chorioid  and  retina 
may  be  torn  or  become  detached.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  those 
of  the  injury  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  shock,  followed  by  imme- 
diate or  gradual  blindness  from  bleeding  into  parts  of  the  eye  and  opac- 
ity of  the  media. 

Hunting  injuries  from  small  arms.. 

In  shot-gun  or  air-gun  injuries  usually  the  whole  of  the  shot  pene- 
trates the  eye.  Such  injuries  are  far  too  common  in  America,  a  nation 
of  marksmen,  where  most  of  the  boys  have  their  air-guns  or  small  rifles, 
and  many  of  the  men  are  huntsmen.  I  could  many  times  duplicate  in- 
stances like  the  following  from  my  own  experience. 

A  crowd  of  young  boys  gathered  around  one  of  their  companions 
who  had  an  air-gun,  taking  turns  shooting  at  marks  varying  from  tar- 
gets to  small  birds.  In  passing  the  gun  from  one  to  another  the  trigger 
released,  hitting  one  of  the  boys  in  the  eye,  penetrating  the  globe  and 
causing  immediate  blindness.  Consultation  showed  wound  through 
ciliary  region.  X-ray  (when  taken)  showed  foreign  body.  Enucleation 
and  examination  of  specimen,  bb  shot  was  found. 

Sportsmen  were  shooting  at  wild  fowl  in  the  canes  or  high  grass. 
Thousands  of  shot  are  so  fired  at  some  of  our  duck  lakes  in  one  evening. 
A  gunner  a  hundred  yards  away  received  a  charge  of  No.  5  shot,  un- 
intended for  him,  in  the  face  and  through  one  eye,  immediately  blinding 
him.  In  this  instance  the  shot  passed  through  the  eyel'ds  and  double 
wound  of  the  sclera  into  the  orbit,  not  injuring  the  lens,  so  the  globe 
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vras  saved  with  impaired  vision,  6/lx,  under  antiseptic  treatment,  the  shot 
;  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  orbit. 

A  farmer  stepped  out  of  his  door  one  night  to  shoot  a  wild  animal 
that  was  molesting  his  cattle.  Seeing  a  grayish  object  he  fired.  It 
pro\*ed  to  be  his  son,  who  received  a  charge  of  shot  in  his  body,  luckily 
at  long  range.  Two  shots  passed  into  one  eye,  one  into  the  other.  One 
eye  enucleated,  other  retained  V.  ^=6/xxx 

Two  boys,  with  one  22  cahbre  rifle  between  them,  in  the  outskirts 

[of  a  city  sent  promiscuous  shots  in  various  directions.     On  of  them 

I  through  a  window,  striking  a  young  lady  in  the  eye  and  blinding 

;  the  ball  passing  through  the  cornea  and  lodged  in  the  apex  of  the 

[orbit,  from  which  it  was  removed  upon  enucleation  of  the  eye. 

Hunters  came  upon  an  object  in  the  woods  looking  like  a  grouse, 
[and,  firing,  blew  off  the  feathered  hat  of  a  young  lady ;  one  of  the  shot 
hlriking  her  eye  remained  and  caused  blindness,  rendering  enucleation 
I  accessary. 

Vaiois**  reports  two  cases  of  ocular  injury  by  lead  shot  in  which 
rlhey,  after  passing  througli  the  ciliary  region,  lodged  in  the  orbit.  The 
Jmmediate  effect  of  treatment  was  good,  both  eyes  becoming  quiet.  In 
Mdi  case,  however,  an  irido-chorioiditis  developed  in  a  f ew^  weeks*  time, 
[for  which  it  became  necessary  to  perform  an  enucleation.  In  such  cases 
^  Idls  us  that  Yvert  has  urged  against  enucleation,  as  well  as  any  at- 
tempts for  removal  through  a  scleral  opening. 

■      Marple^   reports  two  double  perforations  of  the  eye  with  bird 
«bot,  and  says  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  considerable  number  of 
^^yeswcre  removed  in  cases  in  which,  on  enucleation,  no  shot  was  found 
I  the  globe,  but  a  second  perforation  in  the  sclera  behind. 

Aseptic  foreign  bodies,  such  as  occur   from  these  accidents,   may 
Twnain  in  tlie  eye  for  a  long  time.     (See  also  my  case  under  Powder 
[Ej^ions). 

Alvarado?  saw  a  case  of  a  gun-cap  which  had  been  in  the  iris, 
jiolbwing  discharge  of  a  fowling  piece,  for  thirty-two  years  with  good 
[acuity  and  no  irritation, 

A  )iouth  was  injured  by  a  ricochetttng  22  calibre  ball  from  a  rifle, 

loesiroying  the  globe  by  an  anterior  corneal  and  posterior  scleral  wound. 

Y^  I  saw  him  the  lens  and  vitreous  had  escaped  and  on  enucleation 

^^  ibe  collapsed  globe  the  bullet  was  found  impacted  in  the  apex  of  the 

fbit. 

Berlin*  describes  the  case  of  an  attempted  suicide  with  a  pocket 
'^'olvcr.  Blindness  in  both  eyes,  right,  from  injury  to  nerve  of  the  orbit 
^i4  Weeding  into  the  vitreous,  the  left  from  rupture  of  the  globe  by 
^  ball,  which  was  extracted  from  under  the  lower  Hd,    Total  blindness. 
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2.  Bullet  wounds. 

In  comparison  to  small  shot  injury  we  find  here  more  heavy  in- 
juries and  complications,  as  a  rule  through  injury  to  the  cranium,  par- 
ticularly the  orbit.  The  brain  is  often  injured  and  the  facies  badly 
damaged.  The  ball  seldom  enters  the  eye  directly.  The  damage  is 
generally  to  the  orbit  and  secondarily  to  the  eye.  Rifle  and  pistol  balls 
cause  large  sized  wounds  with  loss  of  substance  and  shattering  of  the 
orbit  and  the  entire  eye,  which  usually  collapses.  Examination  generally 
shows  a  large  bloody  mass  behind  the  lids,  and  it  is  thus  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  parts  that  are  damaged.  Large  splinters  of  bone  tear  against 
the  globe,  and  thus  very  few  eyes  retain  their  form  when  so  injured.  The 
great  factor  in  these  cases  is  that  both  eyes  may  be  affected  from  the 
ball  passing  through  the  other  orbit,  which  is  especially  the  case  in  at- 
tempted suicide ;  according  to  H  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g^®  but  50  per  cent,  of  such 
actually  accomplish  their  death,  damage  to  the  eye  or  nerve  only  there- 
by resulting.  A  few  bullets  have  been  removed  from  the  orbit,  as  a 
rule  these  being  spent  balls.  These  injuries  occur  largely  in  war  or  in 
hunting  large  game.  With  them  may  be  found  other  foreign  bodies,  as 
where  the  injured  person  has  worn  glasses.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  one 
reported  by  K  e  1 1  c  r,"  the  ball  had  not  penetrated,  but  caused  severe 
contusion. 

Tlie  subsequent  course  of  bullet  wounds  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
damage,  and  they  obviously  vary  from  minor  cases  to  those  in  which 
the  function  and  the  globe  is  entirely  lost. 

Sympathetic  inflammation  has  been  found  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  especially  those  occurring  during  war. 

Therapy  is  that  of  wounds  from  foreign  bodies,  and  as  a  rule 
enucleation  of  the  stump  to  prevent  sympathetic  inflammation. 

3.  Injuries  from  particles  of  shell  and  other  foreign  bodies,  caused  by  firearms. 

Pieces  of  shell  from  large  guns  come  with  such  force  that,  as  a 
rule,  when  striking  the  head  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eye.  they  are 
immediately  fatal.  In  a  few  cases  very  small  pieces  have  been  found  in 
the  eye  or  the  orbit,  one  of  which  was  reported  by  Stall. 

Soldiers  may  be  struck  by  pieces  of  stone,  brick,  etc.,  from  the  im- 
pact of  shells.    Treatment  is  on  general  surgical  principles. 

Wide  opening  of  the  globe  and  crushing  of  the  parts  by  the  projec- 
tile or  from  the  force  of  the  explosion  causes  total  destruction. 

Most  commonly  we  find  the  whole  shot  or  portions  of  the  projectile, 
or  the  various  constituents  of  the  cartridge,  i.  e.,  wadding,  pieces  of 
metal,  powder  grains,  remaining  in  the  globe  or  passing  through  to  the 
orbit.  Portions  of  firearms,  such  as  the  breech-block,  from  bursting 
of  the  gun  itself,  have  been  reported. 
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Xoyes*=  quotes  the  famous  original  breech-pin  case.  A  boy,  aged 
19,  ^'as  injured  by  the  explosion  of  his  gun,  and  the  butt  of  the  barrel, 
known  as  the  breech-pin,  broke  through  the  nose  and  went  in  out  of 
sight.  It  was  not  known  that  a  foreign  body  had  lodged,  the  wounds 
healed  except  some  sinuses,  and  N.  saw  him  five  months  afterward.  Ex- 
ploration discovered  the  foreign  body.  Extensive  incisions  and  dissec- 
tion were  required  to  trace  its  situation  and  its  form  was  totally  un- 
known. By  using  large  pliers,  it  was  brought  out  through  the  nasal  cav- 
ity and  found  to  have  penetrated  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  the  frontal 
lobe  of  the  brain.  Its  presence  in  the  brain  had  not  been  indicated  by 
any  s}'mptoms  whatever.  On  the  fourteenth  day  evidence  of  abscess  in 
the  brain  led  to  an  operation  for  evacuating  pus  by  enlarging  the  opening 
in  the  orbital  roof.  Pus  was  found  outside  of  the  dura  mater  and  in 
the  brain  tissue.  On  the  sixteenth  day  beginning  paralysis  of  the  op- 
posite ami  and  leg  showed  that  full  relief  was  not  secured  against  cere- 
bral pressure.  The  skull  was  trephined  and  an  exploring  needle  intro- 
duced, and  at  the  depth  of  i  J4  inches  pus  was  found.  A  drainage  tube 
was  passed  from  the  trephine  hole  to  the  orbital  opening  to  give  vent  to 
pus. 

From  the  beginning  of  treatment  assiduous  efforts  were  made  to  se- 
cure free  vent  to  secretions  and  these  efforts  were  not  relaxed  up  to  the 
end  of  the  case.  Death  took  place  on  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  removal 
of  foreign  body. 

Wounds  of  theorbit  from  firearms  are  fairly  common.  W  i  1- 
Hams/'  in  describing  bullet  wounds  of  the  orbit  and  its  surrounding 
parts  reports  ten  cases.  In  three  cases  both  eyes  were  wounded  and 
complete  blindness  followed.  In  one  case  one  eye  only  was  injured  and 
^nie  blind.  In  four  cases  of  non-penetrating  wounds  of  one  eye, 
"^ore  or  less  complete  blindness  followed  in  that  eye.  In  two  cases 
mounding  of  one  eye  caused  only  temporary  blindness. 

Posey**  reports  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  orbit  in  which 
^e  bullet,  Icxrated  by  a  skiagraph  in  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  was  removed 
alter  division  of  the  internal  and  inferior  rectus.    The  globe  was  saved. 

N'ewol  i  na*^  reports  a  case  of  a  shot  through  the  orbit.  There 
^as  instantaneous  blindness  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  which 
Sradually  developed  into  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  narrowing  of 
blood  vessels.  From  the  symptoms  and  Roentgen  photographs,  the  shot 
apparently  entered  the  orbit  between  its  inner  wall  and  eyeball,  to  the 
superior  orbital  fissure,  along  the  osseous  septum  between  this  and  the 
"ptic  foramen,  the  cavernous  sinus,  al)ove  the  Gasserian  ganglion  to  the 
"[>per  face  of  the  temporal  pyramid,  where  it  became  lodged.  It  injured 
the  optic  nerve,  most  likely  the  upper  portion,  in  its  avascular  part,  the 
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Ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  grazed  its  ciliary  twigs,  and  coi>- 
tused  the  oculomotor  and  trochlear  nerves. 

Sometimes  such  foreign  bodies  being  aseptic  may  remain  in  the 
orbit  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Fernandez*®  describes  the  case  of  a  nail  from  a  shotgun  cart- 
ridge, which  spontaneously  came  out  from  under  the  eyelid  where  it  had 
been  lodged  for  eight  years,  without  any  damage  to  the  patient.  The 
nail  from  the  cartridge  entered  the  upper  lid  near  the  outer  canthus. 
The  entrance  of  the  foreign  body  was  not  suspected  and  the  patient 
complained  of  no  discomfort  during  the  eight  years  that  the  foreign 
body  remained  imbedded.  Shortly  before  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of 
the  cartridge  nail  the  patient  had  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  slight  pain 
in  the  upper  lid.    No  inflammatory  reaction  followed. 

G  i  f  f  o  r  d"  reports  the  case  of  a  breech-pin,  located  by  a  skiagraph 
in  and  below  the  orbit,  which  was  removed  through  the  orbital  opening. 

Ledbetter**  reports  a  case  of  a  breech-pin  striking  a  man  in  the 
eye,  destroying  it.    Three  years  later  it  was  removed. 

Attempts  at  suicide  or  murder  sometimes  fail,  as  in  the  following. 
It  is  characteristic  of  suicides  to  shoot  through  the  temple,  as  a  rule  for- 
ward of  the  vital  centers. 

Hirschberg*®  reports  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  fired  a  bullet  in- 
to his  right  temple.  He  was  totally  blind,  but  showed  no  other  disturbances. 
The  wound  of  entrance  was  2  cm.  behind  the  outer  angle  of  the  lids  in 
the  right  temple.  The  right  eye  was  of  normal  tension,  without  irritation, 
pupil  dilated  ad  maximum.  Red  ophthalmoscopic  reflex,  towards  the 
temple  grayish ;  no  details  could  be  distinguished.  Left  eye ;  slight  ptosis, 
eyeball  protruded,  soft,  red,  cornea,  smoky,  covered  with  dark  spots  and 
short  bundles  of  fine  blood  vessels,  running  toward  the  center.  Iris 
thickened,  pupil  irregular  with  laceration  of  the  sphincter  and  synechia. 
Capsule  of  lens  showed  vertical  folds ;  vitreous  red,  no  details  of  fundus 
visible.  The  Roentgen  photograph  revealed  the  seat  of  the  bullet  in  the 
left  orbit,  surrounded  by  very  small  pieces.  As  Hirschberg  observed 
in  similar  cases,  the  bullet  had  apparently  lacerated  the  optic  nerve  of  the 
proximal  eye  and  penetrated  the  sclera  of  the  distal  eye. 

Feb.  II,  1909,  V.  R.  =  motions  of  hand.  The  eye  looked  normal, 
tension  slightly  diminished,  the  very  wide  pupil  responded  a  little  to 
light.  The  vitreous  was  filled  with  dark,  streaky  opacities.  A  white 
tent-like  mass  with  a  crater,  partly  covered  with  blood,  projected  from 
the  background. 

The  left  upper  lid  drooped,  left  eyeball  shrunken.  Cornea  clear, 
pupil  medium  wide,  indented,  anterior  capsule  wavy.  In  the  depth  white 
masses  with  hemorrhages. 

Harlan*"  reports  myosis  and  ptosis   from  paralysis  of  cervical 
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smpathctic  from  gim-shot  wound  of  neck  at  about  the  level  of  cricoid 
cartilagt. 

Stoewer*  describes  a  case  injured  at  the  Roburit  factory  explo- 
sion in  which  there  was  a  wound  over  the  eyebrow,  Hd  suffused  by  blood, 
eyeball  not  injured*     Paralysis  of  abducens,  lack  of  papillary  reaction, 
fundus  oorniaK  V.  =  o.     Frontal  sinus  open,  inner  wall  fracture  with 
exposure  of  brain,  posterior  ethmoirl  cells  and  orbit  fractured  and  optic 
nerve  found  injured  by  lesion  of  bone  at  post  mortem  two  weeks  later. 
Injuries  to  the  eyes  from  explosions  of  coal  dust  or  fire 
I     damp  are  noted  by  Simeon  S  n  e  1 1^**  or  T  h  o  s.  Olive  r/^  in  which 
■46 per  cent  were  injured  by  burns, 

^^■fCompl  i  c  at  ion  s.  Gunshot  and  explosi%^e  injuries  to  the  eye 
^Piff generally  associated  with  severe  lesions  of  the  neig^hboring  parts* 
BThc  brain,  the  face,  or  the  cranial  bones  may  receive  an  injury  involving 
~  the  eyeball  and  orbit. 

Sattlcr^-  says  pulsating  exophthalmus  due  to  traumatic  aneury*sm 
of  the  orbital  artery  or  carotid  and  sinus  may  occur. 

Frequently  particles  of  extraneous  matter,  such  as  stone,  gravel, 
tlf^th,  {varts  of  eye-glasses,  are  carried  into  the  eye  with  the  ball,  and 
tiius  the  already  grave  injury  may  be  rendered  more  serious  by  the 
forcible  entrance  of  foreign  bodies.  Furthermore,  the  injury  may  be 
oJmplicaled  with  burns  of  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts.  Thus*  con- 
tusion, penetration  with  retention  of  foreign  substances,  and  burns  may 
^  associated  w^ith  gunshot  injuries,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  traumatic 
po5sil)ilities  may  be  exiiausted.  (  G  r  u  e  n  i  n  g^^  ) . 

The  great  danger  of  these  wounds  is  from  secondary  infection  and 
'rom  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  and  the  resulting  atrophy  of  the  bulb. 
The  shots  arc  usually  aseptic,  rendered  so  by  the  heat  of  the  discharge 
k  fj^  the  gun,  except  in  an  air-gun  or  sling-shot  injury,  and  unless  the 
H  wound  be  infected  by  meddlesome  handling,  it  may  close.  The  danger 
1^  from  sympathetic  inflammation  and  from  iridocyclitis  setting  in  the 
"^tcye,  but  this  too,  must  be  a  secondary  infection-    Tornatola  had  only 

»^^  case  of  sympathetic  oplithalmitis  in  twenty-one  such  injuries.  He 
fount)  ihat  shot  that  had  not  been  fired  carried  staphylococci* 
Valois**  says  wounds  of  the  eye  by  grains  of  lead  do  not  differ 
^^tially  from  those  which  are  produced  by  other  foreign  bodies.  As 
*  nife,  however,  infection  is  less  frequent,  since  grains  of  lead  fired 
ffom  a  gun  are  usually  sterile.  The  oxide  of  lead  which  rapidly  forms 
produces  chemical  changes  within  the  eye. 

Prognosis.  As  a  rule  the  eye  is  blinded,  but  the  form  is  re- 
^^.  In  infection,  iridocyclitis  occurs  as  the  eye  becomes  blind  and 
*triophic»  and  here  is  the  danger  of  sympathetic  infection.     If  the  shot 
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be  small  and  cause  double  perforation  of  the  globe,  penetrating  the  oi 
it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  some  cases,  with  good  resultant  visioi 

L  o  d  a  t  o,^*  in  ten  cases  of  shot  wounds  of  the  globe,  preser 
seven  eyes  in  good  shape,  and  in  six  with  some  sight.  Panophthaln 
did  not  occur  in  any,  and  only  one  was  enucleated.  In  two  atroph) 
the  globe  occurred. 

Prognosis  of  bullet  wounds  and  injuries  as  related  to  the  gl 
itself  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  governed  by  the  one  word,  enuc 
tion.  The  removal  of  lead  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  with  preserva 
of  vision,  or  even  retention  of  the  globe  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible.  Ot 
materials,  especially  iron,  offer  a  better  prognosis. 

Therapy.  Conservative  measures  should  be  used  in  all  a 
where  no  infection  occurs,  for  the  shot  may  have  passed  entirely  throi 
the  eye.  If  it  be  found  later  to  have  remained  therein,  upon  exam: 
tion  by  the  ophthalmoscope  after  the  media  have  cleared,  or  by 
X-ray  examination  which  should  be  immediately  made,  the  eye  she 
be  enucleated.  Removal  of  shot  is  only  possible  from  the  lids,  < 
junctiva,  capsule,  or  when  it  can  be  seen  or  felt,  i.  e.,  in  the  ante 
chamber  or  lens,  but  so  far,  eyes  have  not  been  preserved  in  which 
shot  was  in  the  vitreous  or  jX)Sterior  portion  of  the  eye. 

Indiscriminate  sounding  for  foreign  bodies  should  not  be  practi 
In  a  few  cases  the  foreign  Ixxly  may  be  located  by  inspection,  palpat 
the  ophthalmoscope  or  the  diaphanoscope,  and  in  others  by  the  X- 
the  latter  of  which  should  l)c  habitually  used  whenever  there  is  a  p( 
bility  of  preserving  the  glol^e. 

If  a  shot  be  small  and  cause  double  penetration,  entering  the  o 
it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and  the  external  wound  sewed  and  tre; 
antiseptically.     Conjunctival   i1aps  may  be   sutured  over  the   sclera' 
corneal  wound,  atropin,  dionin,  cold  applications  at  first,  followed  by 
As  a  rule  do  not  attempt  immediate  removal  of  deeply-imbedded 
eign  bodies,  either  in  the  globe  or  orbit. 

Burns  should  be  treated  l)y  ])icric  acid  5  i)er  cent.,  carron  oil,  5 
cent.,  boric  acid  ointments,  antiseptic  |x>wdcrs,  etc. 

W  i  t  a  1  i  n  sk  i"^  says  if  a  foreign  body  is  iron  or  steel,  reuT 
may  be  accomplished  without  danijer.  Our  task  is  much  more  diffi 
if  a  piece  of  copper  or  lead  enter  the  eye.  In  such  cases  it  is  more 
visable  to  abstain  from  any  procedure,  as  the  changes  which  dev 
in  the  eye  may  facilitate  and  simplify  matters. 

A  piece  of  cap  had  penetrated  the  sclera  alx)ve  the  cornea  into 
anterior  chamber.  At  first  it  was  covered  by  a  dense  infiltration  w 
extended  towards  the  pupil.  After  the  infiltration  had  become  sma 
under  atropin,  thigenol  salve  and  alcohol  dressings,  the  piece  of  coj 
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was  seen  at  the  lower  sinus,  whence  it  was  easily  removed  through  a 
small  section  at  the  sclero-comeal  junction. 
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Injutiet  to  the  eye  during  war. 

From  Praun*  and  J.  !>  c  r  1  i  n-  we  find  that  92.2  per  cent,  of  these 
are  due  to  firearms,  and  3.8  to  sword  and  bayonet  injuries,  being  0.86 
Percent  of  all  wounds,  and  8.5  per  cent,  of  all  head  injuries.  Owing  to 
^^c  hi0i-po\vered,  long  range  rifles  head  injuries  were  more  common  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  and  Spanish-American  wars. 

During  the  Franco-German  war  Herman  C  o  h  n*^  observed  thirty- 
<^'ne  cases  of  gimshot  wounds  affecting  the  eye.  In  two  cases  the  projec- 
tile pierced  the  brain,  in  nine  the  face,  in  four  the  cranial  bones,  and  in 
^Jxteen  the  eye  directly.  He  enumerates  seventy  different  pathological 
C'^ditions  found  in  the  injured  eyes. 

Among  the  large  nimil>ers  of  pensioners  from  the  Civil  and  Hispano- 
Anierican  wars  examined,  I  have  seen  none  whose  eyes  were  injured 
k^  Met  or  shell  wounds.  Such,  as  a  rule,  are  so  severe  as  to  cause 
oeath— few  survive  to  give  statistics. 

A  jjood  many  wounds  are  due  to  the  man's  comrade  in  the  front 
^nl«  when  in  double  rank  formation.  C  o  h  n-  describes  one  due  to  the 
'^yonet  of  another  man  tearing  the  upper  lid.  The  most  common  com- 
plication is  infection,  and  after  that  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  of  which 
latter  there  were  99  cases  observed  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  41 
^ses  out  of  254  eye  injuries  reported  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  of 
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America.     (See  Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis  after   Gun-shot  Wounds  in 
War). 

Treatment.  Naturally,  the  treatment  on  the  field  is  the  first-aid 
bandage,  in  the  field  hospital  treatment  is  largely  restricted  to  suture  of 
the  wounds  of  the  lids,  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  the  use  of 
antiseptics.  The  indiscriminate  sounding  of  wounds  of  the  globe  or  the 
orbit  in  order  to  extract  foreign  bodies  is  to  be  depreciated,  as  it  is  not 
always  possible  in  the  emergencies  of  the  field  hospital  to  have  special 
and  aseptic  instruments.  The  most  common  operation  would  naturally 
be  enucleation  of  a  badly  injured  bulb  in  order  to  prevent  sympathetic 
inflammation. 

So  many  of  these  cases  need  the  special  attention  of  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  surgeons  have  not  heretofore 
l)een  available  in  most  of  the  military  establishments.  The  results  of 
these  injuries,  where  the  eye  is  not  immediately  destroyed,  are  apparent 
in  after  years  and  may  for  a  long  time  need  special  attention. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  literature,  but  few  ophthalmic  sur- 
geons have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  any  extensive  observations  of 
injuries  received  during  war,  among  these,  however,  are  B  a  e  r,*  von 
Oettingen,'*  and  Cohn'*  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War;  Reich,*  TalcoJ 
Oettingen*^  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War ;  Girard^  in  the  Hispano-American 
War;  von  Merz®  and  Tatsuji  Inouye^*^  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  (The 
Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  our  Civil  War  is  bare  of  any  valuable 
references  to  the  eyes).  Should  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  war  again 
arise  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ophthalmic  surgeons  in  connection  with  the 
armies  will  make  more  full  reports  in  regard  to  the  injuries  and  results 
than  have  heretofore  been  obtained. 

A.  von  Merz,®  St.  Petersburg,  reports  gunshot  injuries  of  the  eye 
and  clinical  observations  from  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  arranged  in  tab- 
ular form.  In  all  observations  of  von  Merz  of  severe  injuries  with  total 
blindness  of  one  eye,  the  other  eye  remained  intact,  but  its  vision  de- 
creased immediately  to  such  a  degree  that  sometimes  only  perception  of 
light  remained,  with  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  He  attributes  this  to 
physical  shock,  and  paralytic  expansion  of  the  chorioidal  vessels  with 
transudation  between  pigment  epithelium  and  elastic  membrane  of  the 
chorioid.  This  causes  detachment  of  the  retina  and  vision  may  remain 
destroyed  even  after  absorption,  so  that  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are 
visible.  The  term  commotion  of  the  retina  is  to  be  applied  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  immediately  after  the  injury  vision  is  deteriorated  for  a 
short  time  from  the  shock. 
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(G)     INFECTIONS. 
Infection  may  be  described  under  two  types.    That  of  the  cornea, 
ca\:ising  corneal  ulceration  or  keratitis  suppurativa  traumatica,  and  of 
the  uvea,  under  uveitis  suppurativa  traumatica,  or  panophthalmitis.  These 
are  taken  up  under  the  following  headings : 

Inflammation  of  the  eye,  the  specific  infection  of  which  has  not  been 

discovered,  which  causes  sympathetic  disease  in  the  other  eye  is  called 

\rido-cyclitis  traumatica,  and  is  described  under  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

Infection   of   corneal   wounds   is   described    under   the   heading   of 

Coniea. 

Suppurative  infection  of  the  uvea  is  described  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ETIOLOGY  OF  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE. 

A.  Injuries  to  the  eyes  in  domestic  life — B.  Industrial  injuries — ^Trades  in 
which  injuries  occur — Etiology  of  industrial  accidents — Relation  of  eye 
accidents  to  the  community — Iron  workers — The  mote  remover — Infec- 
tions— Glass  and  bottling  workers — C.  The  predilection  of  certain  forms 
of  injury  for  certain  parts  of  the  eye — D.  Objects  causing  ocular  injuries 
— E.    Bacteriology. 

(A)     INJURIES  TO  THE  EYES  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

The  objects'  causing  these  injuries  and  the  nature  of  such  accidents 
are  very  numerous.  Amongst  the  common  or  important  are  motes  and 
objects  flying  into  the  eye  while  on  the  street  or  railway  cars,  injuries 
from  finger  nails,  pins,  needles,  hat  pins,  broken  spectacle  lenses,  pocket 
knives  and  scissors,  the  two  latter  particularly  common  to  children ;  also 
from  table  utensils,  as  forks ;  from  carpenters  tools,  flying  nails  Or  pieces 
of  wood ;  burning  fire-brands,  hot  cigar  ashes  or  ends ;  burns  by  hot  irons, 
curling  irons,  whitewash,  lime,  powder  burns,  gas  explosions,  acids,  etc. 
Blows  during  rough  sports  as  boxing,  la  Savatte,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  la 
ci^osse,  hockey,  and  even  croquet  and  tennis  are  responsible  for  some  in- 
juries to  the  eyes ;  blows  in  fist  fights  or  in  falls,  contusions  from  stones, 
Pencils,  etc.,  occasionally  destruction  of  the  eye  from  severe  blows,  from 
sharp  instruments  or  gun-shot  injuries.    Mistakes  in  eye  medicines  or  ap- 
plication; even   the  leech  has  been  known   to  migrate  during  applica- 
tion to  the  globe  or  cornea  and  cause  ulceration.    Malpractice  of  irregu- 
^^^^,  also  attempted  suicides  and  murders  swell  the  quota  of  the  severe 
^s^s.    Self-inflicted  injuries  to  escape  conscription  for  military  duties, 
^^  even  to  gain  damages  for  alleged  accidents,  are  known.     Accidents 
Quring,  or  from  ill-performed,  surgical  operations  may  occur. 

(B)     INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES. 
^^  in  which  injuries  occur. 

In  the  so-called  dangerous  trades,  particularly  those  dealing  with 

^"e  iron  and  steel  industries,  workers  in  machinery,  butchering  work,  and 

building  trades,  occur  the  larger  number  of  ocular  injuries.     Among 

these  are  the  miners  of  iron,  copper  and  coal,  the  smelters  and  machine 

I  Wlders.    Those  that  are  most  subject  to  flying  foreign  bodies  causing 

■  wounds  of  the  eye  are  foundrymen,  machinists,  turners,  borers,  boiler- 
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makers,  fettlers,  smiths,  and  polishers.  Workers  by  fire  and  beat, 
puddlers,  casters,  glass-workers,  etc.,  are  burned  by  fire,  ashes,  or  iron 
and  slag.  Contusions  of  the  eyes  from  falls,  blows  and  thrusts  come  to 
all  classes.  In  agricultural  pursuits  there  are  many  kinds  of  injuries, 
especially  from  foreign  bodies.  In  lands  where  the  ground  is  tilled 
lari^eiy  by  hoes,  as  in  the  stony  country  of  Switzerland,  the  breaking 
of  these  instruments  against  rocks  causes  many  such  injuries.  Wounds 
from  straws,  pieces  of  wood,  and  instrument  handles  are  common. 

Eschenauer"  examined  1409  cases  of  accidental  injuries  to  the 
eyes  in  fanning  occupations.     He  found  an  extraordinary  frequency  of 
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Fig,  G, 
Edge  tool  grinding.     (Simeon  Snell.) 

accidents  in  hot  montlis,  especially  in  die  harvest  months  (July,  August 
and  September).  The  causes  were  injuries  by  straws,  by  branches  in 
the  woods,  in  working  about  cattle  and  by  farming  implements.  Tliere 
were  injuries  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  per- 
forating wounds,  contusions  from  sharp  or  pointed  objects,  injuries  from 
lime  or  dung,  bums  and  insect  stings.  Fifty-nine  retained  only  1.  p,,  and 
four  were  completely  blinded.  Forty-three  eyes  were  enucleated  or  evis- 
cerated for  phthisis  bulbi  or  danger  of  sympathetic  inflammation.  In 
one  case  sympathetic  inflammation  occurred,  and  in  one  metastatic  inflam- 
mation. In  reference  to  compensation,  the  author  considers  it  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  formula  as  so  many  factors  enter  into  the  question,  such  as 
condition  of  the  remaining  eye.  general  conditions,  age,  constitution, 
calling,  disfigurement,  etc*,  all  of  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
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In  the  building  trades  there  are  injuries  from  iron^  stone  particles, 
^^nd  splinters  of  wood,  and  from  instruments  used  in  work;  in  quarries 
^^J'i  mines  explosions  of  powder  and  dynamite.  Injuries  from  lime  are 
mon  among  painters.  In  laboratory  workers  foreign  bodies,  bums 
'  scalds,  and  splinters  of  glass ;  in  glass-blowing,  burns  and  formation 
**|^  cataract ;  in  cabinet  workers  injuries  from  the  materials  they  work 
^tth^  steel,  wood,  and  bone;  in  turners,  injuries  from  wood,  bone,  ivory, 

^ stone,  blows  from  sharp  knives,  etc. 
S.  C  Ayrcs'  has  studied  the  character  and  condition  of  the  tools 
by  mechanics  and  the  manner  in  which  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
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1  ig.  7, 
Workmen  smoothing  at  wheel 


(Simeon  Sue  11) 


"received*    He  found  that  generally  the  injury  was  inflicted  by 
nts  flying  off  while  the  mechanic  was  striking  a  chisel  or  piece 
metal,  or  a  hatchet  with  a  hammer ;  that  the  hammer  was  usually  a 
kone,  and  that  the  purchase  of  hammers  of  better  quality  would 

such  accidents  to  a  considerable  degree. 

An  all*steel  hammer  costs  about  $1.25.    The  kind  usually  purchased 

»si5  about  35  cents  and  is  made  from  a  low  carbon  tool  steel  the 

^titsidc  of  which  is  hardened  or  tempered  to  the  extent  of  about  a  six- 

^l^enth  of  an  inch ;  the  metal  beneath  the  outside  casing  is  soft  and  porous ; 

aicd  blows  on  the  face  of  this  hammer  drive  away  this  softer  metal 

the  outside  shell,  thus  leaving  a  space,  and  allowing  the  shell  to 

I  track  and  chip  off  from  the  edge  of  the  hammer-face. 
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W  i  1  s  o  n  J  o  h  n  s  t  o  n,'  speaking  of  eye  injuries  in  his  locality,  di- 
vides them  into  the  following  classes : 

L  Those  occurring  as  the  result  of  handling  high  explosives  in' 
mining  and  railroad  construction. 

II.  Those  occurring  from  the  bursting  of  locomotive  oil  and  water 
gauges* 

III.  Those  occurring  in  mills,  foundries,  machine  shops^  and  the 
building  trades. 

IV.  Those  occurring  in  the  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  ascribes  the  breaking  of  water  and  oil  gauges  to  tlie  vibration 

of  the  engine,  which  subjects  that  portion  of  the  glass  of  oil  and  water 


Fig.  8. 
Chipping  or  fettling.     (Simeon  Snell.) 

gauges  which  is  inserted  into  the  metal  caps  or  holders  to  constant  fric- 
tion, catising  the  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass  and  rendering  it 
unable  to  stand  the  required  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
In  water  gauges,  the  friction  of  the  water  alone  is  sufficient  to  wear  lit- 
tle seams  in  the  glass  and  render  it  unsafe  in  >r)me  instances  even  after 
a  few  days. 

Conkey*  reports  a  series  of  four  cases  from  the  bursting  of  wa- 
ter and  oil  gauges,  some  of  which  eyes  had  to  be  enucleated,  and  others 
were  saved  by  conservative  treatment. 

H  a  n  k  e*  says :  Accident  may  be  due  to  disease  caused  by  noxious  in- 
fluences, connected  with  certain  occupations^  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
affection.     Hanke  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  latter  under  three  groups:  i. 
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Direct  lesions  by  solid  or  gaseous  substances,  as  conjunctivitis  of  people 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  stone  impregnation  of  the  cornea 
in  stonecutters,  ribbon-shaped  keratitis  of  hat  makers,  masons,  steel- 
grinders,  opacities  of  cornea  due  to  nitronaphthalin  and  analin.  keratitis 
of  oyster  openers  and  caisson  laborers,  cataract  of  glassblowers. 

The  second  group  is  caused  by  indirect  lesion  through  circulation 
or  direct  toxic  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  from  carbosulphide,  nitro- 
amidobenzol,  lead :  and  the  third  consist  in  neuropathies,  as  nystagmus  of 
miners,  spasms  of  the  orbicularis  of  watchmakers  and  spasms  of  the 
ocular  muscles  from  military  drilling.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  such  a 
collection  of  practically  important  facts. 
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Fig,  9. 
Crucible  steel  melting.    (Simeon  SnclL) 

Twenty  years  of  my  professional  life  were  passed  in  Milwaukee,  a 
manufacturing  city  in  which  there  are  some  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
works,  railroad  shi:>ps  and  other  metal  trades,  breweries,  bottling  works, 
'leather  and  lumber  industries,  in  consequence  of  which  1  have  seen  a 
large  number  of  ocular  accidents  and  of  varied  character.  My  practice 
show^ed  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  eye  cases  in  that  locality  were  admitted 
for  accident.     In  Seattle  the  percentage  is  about  5, 

That  occupation  bears  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  number  of  eye  acci- 
dents illustrated,  is  shown  particularly  in  the  case  of  women,  the  per- 
centage being  six  times  as  great  for  women  as  for  men,  corresponding 
with  Simeon  Snel  IV  figures.  '^ 
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As  regards  the  trades  in  which  eye  accidents  are  common,  we  may 
probably  give  the  most  prominent  place  to  grinders  or  to  workmen  it 
factories  who  are  either  constantly  employed  in  grinding  edged  tools,  or,* 
as  is  common  in  this  district,  care  for  their  own  tools  and  find  oc- 
casion to  go  to  the  grindstone  or  emer)»  wheel  a  number  of  times  daily. 
In  such  trades  foreign  bodies  are  very  prone  to  become  lodged  in  the 
cornea.  In  the  course  of  a  day  a  grinder  may  get  several  foreign  bodies 
in  his  cornea  or  many  days  may  elapse  without  so  doing.  If  the  cornea 
of  an  old  grinder  be  examined  carefully  with  a  magnifying  glass,  it  will 
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View  of  miners  working  with  drills  I.IKH)  feet  under  the  city  of  Butte,  Monl* 
(,  Donovan.) 

be  frequently  found  studded  over  with  little  nebula?  caused  by  damage 
from  getting  motes  in  the  eye  which,  by  frequent  rcpetitioci,  will  dull 
the  cornea  and  after  awhile  will  diminish  the  acutcness  of  vision.  I 
have,  however,  seen  many  workmen  with  audi  scars  who  possess  normal 
visual  acuity.  These  nebulae  have  been  caused  by  small  fragments  of 
emery,  or,  more  rarely,  stone  or  pieces  of  iron.  In  localities  where  emery 
is  used  for  glazing  cutlery  such  accidents  are  very  common.  To  tliose 
who  have  watched  a  grinder  at  work  it  is  remarkable  how  any  one  can 
remain  at  the  wheel  without  getting  foreign  bodies  into  the  eye  every  few 
minutes.  The  shower  of  sparks  which  proceeds  from  the  dry  grinding 
wheel  shows  the  large  number  of  foreign  bodies  that  come  away.  Dry 
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grinding  is  certainly  more  dangerous  as  regards  the  eyes  than  wet  grind- 
ing, as  in  the  former  the  sparks  fly  freely  and  it  is  a  chance  whether  they 
hit  the  manVs  eye  or  scatter  about  the  room.  The  pneumatic  fans  which 
are  required  in  many  of  the  United  States  and  in  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  dust  upon  the  health  of  the  opera- 
I  tors,  protect  the  workman's  eyes  by  drawing  into  it  the  sparks  and 
particles  flying  from  the  wheel.  In  wet  grinding  the  particles  do  not  fly 
about  so  much ;  still  the  workman's  face  becomes  bespattered. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  damage  occasioned  by  mishaps  of 


Fig.  11. 
Miners  ready  to  light  fuses  for  blasting. 


(Donovan.) 


this  character  is  not  serious  unless  ulceration  follows.  Other  accidents, 
of  course,  may  follow  upon  the  injury  to  the  eye  on  account  of  the  dis- 
ability and  lessened  protection  that  is  thereby  produced.  In  tlie  case  of 
workmen  who  frequently  get  injuries  to  their  eyes,  and  always  where  a 
workman  or  patient  has  lost  an  eye,  I  advise  the  securing  of  an  accident 
policy  on  account  of  the  greater  danger  of  injury  from  the  lessened  func- 
tional ability.  Snell  remarks  upon  the  cleaning  or  sharpening  of  the 
stone  w*hen  it  gets  blunted,  its  holes  l>ecoming  filled  with  pieces  of  hard 
steel,  then  the  stone  is  cleaned  by  reversing  it,  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  or  an- 
other stone  or  a  piece  of  steel  being  held  against  the  stone  in  order  to 
smo^h  the  surface.    The  dust  is  tremendous  and  flies  in  all  directions.  It 
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is  during  this  process  that  stones  arc  apt  to  crack  and  fly  so  that  accidents 
occur  entailing  serious  results  to  life  and  limb. 

By  far  the  most  serious  eye  accidents  happen  to  men  engaged  in 
working  in  iron  or  steel*  Particularly  in  iron  manufacturing  districts 
the  majority  of  serious  eye  accidents  occur  fmm  chipping  or  fettling 
iron  and  steel  and  the  following  from  Simeon  Snell**  appropriately 
expresses  my  own  experience : 

"The  opportunity  for  the  infliction  of  severe  injuries  to  iron  and 
it  eel  workers  is  multitudinous,    Tltey  occur  in  all  branches  of  the  trade, 


Fig.  12. 
Alter  the  Blast     (Donovan,) 

in  the  lighter  iron  and  steel  industries  as  well  as  in  the  heavy  trades, 
where  armour  plates  are  made  and  heavy  castings  of  scores  of  tons,  A 
very  large  pra[>orlian  of  the  accidents  arc  occasioned  by  what  is  called 
'chipping*  and  ^fettling/  'Dressing'  is  the  name  given  in  some  parts  to 
this  process.  This  work  consists  in  chipping  the  rough  edges  from  steel 
and  iron  castings,  ingots,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  work,  and,  among 
other  things,  even  the  large  annour  plates.  I  append  a  short  list,  which  a 
patient,  himself  badly  injured  when  passing  men  engaged  in  'cliipping,' 
has  furnished  me  with,  of  tlic  articles  in  connection  with  locomotive 
work,  as  an  example,  of  the  number  of  objects  in  which  Vhipping'  is 
required. 
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Rolled  Steel. — The  frame  plates  for  locomotives  re-chipping  for  the 
homblocks  or  axlebox  slides. 

Cast  Iron. — ^The  saddle  casting  which  is  placed  under  the  front  end 
of  the  boiler  and  between  the  frames  to  which  it  is  bolted.  This  cas  in^ 
wants  chipping  to  the  radius  of  the  boiler. 

Cast  Iron. — ^The  dragbox,  which  is  placed  between  the  frames  at  the 
back  of  the  engine. 

Cast  Steel. — ^The  homblocks  or  axlebox  slides  sometimes  require 
chipping  and  facing.  The  platform  plates  (of  mild  steel),  which  are 
the  plates  round  the  engine,  require  chipping  on  the  edges. 

Steel.— The  boiler  has  to  be  chipped  and  faced  in  various  places  for 
the  mountings. 

Cast  Iron. — ^The  chimney,  if  a  casting,  requires  chipping  and  bed- 
ding to  the  bofler. 

Steel.— The  clothing  plates  for  the  boiler.  These  plates  are  rolled  to 
the  radius  of  the  boiler,  and  then  laid  over  a  block,  and  pieces  from  i  to 
4  or  S  inches  in  diameter  are  chipped  out  to  clear  different  mountings, 
etc,  on  the  boiler. 

Castings  of  either  iron,  steel,  or  brass  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
work  upon,  because  the  chippings  fly  about  on  account  of  the  metal  being 
brittle.  It  is  very  dangerous  chipping  castings  in  corners  or  where  the 
chipping  strikes  the  metal  and  rebounds.  Chippings  from  the  castings  arc 
about  y^  inch  to  ^  inch  long  and  very  sharp.  When  chipping  thin  plates 
on  the  edges,  the  chippings  are  sometimes  i,  2,  and  3  inches  long  before 
they  break  off.  All  castings  are  fettled  at  the  foundry,  that  is,  the  run- 
ners are  cut  off,  and  the  plates  where  the  metal  has  run  at  the  joint  of 
the  moulding  boxes  are  trimmed  off. 

Whatever  be  the  special  kind  of  metal  or  steel  to  be  fettled,  the  man- 
"^r  in  which  it  is  done  is  practically  the  same.  A  hammer  and  chisel  01 
5ate  are  used,  and  with  these  the  roughnesses  are  removed.  Frequently, 
^'^.  whilst  one  man  places  the  chisel,  another,  or  even  two  others,  will 
"^e  the  hammer  and  are  called  strikers.  I  understand  that  at  works 
where,  say,  1,000  men  are  employed,  200  or  more  will  be  CKcupied  more 
^^  less  in  chipping.  Many  men  are  frequently  working  close  to  each 
^t^^r,  so  that  the  danger  is  not  only  to  the  worker  himself,  but  to  those 
around.  Passers-by  are  by  no  means  infrequently  the  victims,  and  many 
^'^nded  in  this  way  have  come  under  my  notice.  The  chipper  himself  is 
^'^^  hit  by  the  rebound  of  the  splinter  after  it  has  struck  perhaps  the 
"^''row  anq^le  of  steel  or  iron  upon  which  he  may  have  been  working,  or 
^^e  other  object.  It  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  in  the  process 
spoken  of  the  danger  is  not  merely  from  the  iron  or  steel  which  is  being 
grated  upon,  but  there  are  three  other  places  from  which  splinters  may 
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be,  and  actually  arc,  given  off  and  cause  injury — ^namely,  the  hammer- 
head, the  chisel-head,  and  the  chisel-point. 

It  is  obvious  that  men  engaged  in  work  which  causes  the  splinters  to 
fly  about  so  freely  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  chipping  against 
their  fellow  workmen,  or  in  a  direction  from  which  passers-by  may  ap- 
proach. This  is  managed  in  some  works  by  getting  the  men  to  chip 
against  a  wall,  though  not  too  close  to  it,  or  again  by  interposing  a  canvas 
screen  between  sets  of  workmen. 

The  sizes  of  the  splinters  spoken  of  vary  from  the  most  minute  to 
others  measuring  some  inches  in  length,  and  they  may  be  thick  or  thin. 
The  injury  inflicted  differs,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 


Fig. 
The  *  mote  remover.' 


la. 


(Simeon  Sncll) 


missile  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  projected.  Tlie  small  fraginents 
may  be  thrown  off  with  such  velocity  that  they  penetrate  the  eyeball  and 
become  imbedtled  in  its  interior,  in  some  instances  passing  through  the 
eye-b*d  before  reaching  the  globe.  The  destruction  to  sight  in  this  way 
is  very  large. 


**The  mote  remover." 

**In  the  various  trades  in  which  iron  and  steel  are  used  the  operatives 
are  liable,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  the  grinder,  to  get  these  *motes' 
into  their  eyes.  Many  workmen  are  skilled  in  removing  'motes*  from  their 
comrades*  eyes.  In  all  the  large  works  there  are  men  who  have  a  repu- 
tation in  this  way.     It  is»  besides,  not  an  infrequent  sight,  even  in  the 
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streets,  to  see  a  man  with  his  head  pressed  against  a  wall  and  a  fellow 
workman  endeavoring"  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  his  eye.  The 
number  of  foreign  bodies  some  of  these  men  remove  in  the  course  of  a 
day  is  very  large.  One  man,  a  time-keeper  at  works  where  1,000  men, 
besides  outworkers,  were  employed,  told  me  he  had  for  fifteen  years  at 
least  been  recognized  as  a  skillful  remover  of  'motes/  Sometimes  he  had 
extracted  a  score  or  more  a  day ;  sometimes  the  number  was  much  less, 
but  he  had  not  for  many  years  passed  a  day  without  at  least  one  Ciine. 


/t^A 


Fig.  14. 
Iwiruraetus  used  in  Sheffield  Irctn  Works  by  "mote  removers."  (Simeon  Sncll.  I 

He  was  not  the  only  man  with  a  reputation  at  tliese  works,  for  grinders, 
*nd  others,  also  removed  motes.  He  used  a  lancet  with  the  end  blunted. 
It  was  quite  clean,  and  he  kept  it  so  by  either  putting  it  on  a  strop  or  a 
^ct  stone.  For  the  same  purpose  other  men  would  use  a  lancet,  pocket- 
taiifc  blade,  or  even  a  pin,  etc.  The  knife  would  very  possibly  be  the 
s»nieuscd  at  the  man*5  lunch,  and  the  pin  not  infrequently  is  put  into  the 
i^Wth  to  wet  it  before  being  used,  and  is  very  likely  kept  stuck  in  the 
iMtn's  waistcoat,  where  it  cc«nes  in  contact  with  the  dirt  collected  in  the 
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Infection  in  corneal  wounds. 

"With  doubt,  in  many  instances,  these  motes  are  skillfully  removed ; 
in  others  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bungling.  The  instruments  generally 
used  are  unsuitable.  Not  infrequently  cases  come  under  observation  in 
which  sloughing  corneal  ulcers  have  resulted  from  the  efforts  made  to 
remove  a  *mote/  It  seemed  to  me  not  unlikely  that  a  septic  condition 
was  set  up  in  consequence  of  the  uncleanly  instruments  which  were  so 
often  employed.  Dr.  Sherman,  of  Edinburgh,  kindly  undertook  a  bac- 
teriological examination  of  some  of  these  instruments  for  me.  I  col- 
lected 22,  tools  used  by  different  men;  17  of  these  were  got  together  for 
me  by  the  skillful  timekeeper  I  have  already  mentioned ;  the  other  5 
were  obtained  at  a  large  engine  works.  The  photograph  shows  these 
instruments  except  two  pins  which  were  accidentally  omitted.  Some  of 
the  tools  were  fairly  clean,  but  others  were  in  a  dirty  state;  two  or 
three  were  magnetic.  Dr.  Sherman  examined  the  majority  of  these  tools. 
Taking  all  in  all,  he  found  nothing  |>athogenic  excepting  the  staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  albus,  whose  virulence  is  comparatively  slight.  The  oth- 
er organisms  found  were  chiefly  sarcinae  of  the  more  common  varieites, 
and  bacilli  of  the  'subtilis'  (hay  bacillus)  group. 

"In  the  case  of  breweries  and  bottling  works,  particularly  of  bottling 
of  aerated  water,  there  is  a  comparative  frequency  of  accidents  from  the 
breaking  of  the  containers.  A  firm  in  Sheffield  having  several  different 
factories  employing  from  2,500  to  4,200  hands  states  that  in  spite  of  the 
most  careful  enforcement  of  the  use  of  masks,  gauntlets,  etc.,  in  one  year 
there  were  nearly  400  accidents.  The  number  of  bottles  that  burst  in  one 
year  is  very  considerable;  new  bottles  or  syphons  are  twice  as  liable  to 
break  as  the  old  ones.  About  i  per  cent,  of  the  new  and  old  bottles  break 
when  filled.  Syphons  burst  less  frequently  but  the  explosion  and  danger 
is  greater;  about  one  in  5,000  break  in  winter,  while  the  percentage  is 
greater  in  hot  weather.  The  greatest  number  of  bottles  break  in  the 
filling  machines  but  there  is  practically  no  work  in  any  part  of  the 
factory  which  may  be  regarded  as  free  from  danger.'* 

Simeon  Snell'**  gives  the  following  points  associated  with  the 
dangers  incidental  to  the  filling  of  bottles  with  aerated  water : 

I.  The  Machines. — It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  present  day  bottling 
machines  that  they  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  filler  is  freed  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  danger  occasioned  by  bottles  bursting  during 
the  filling.  The  machines  I  have  seen  at  work  answer  this  object  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  but  generally  speaking  it  seems  that  those 
now  in  use  could  be  materially  improved  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  firms  using  the  most  modern  patterns  of  ma- 
chines has  removed  the  door  which  should  enclose  the  bottle  and  in  its 
place  has  fixed  the  machine  round  with  a  wooden  arrangement  of  their 
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own  device,  which,  in  tlicir  opinion,  affords  better  protection  to  the 
filler,  as  it  does  also  to  ttiose  workings  in  the  vicinity.  The  cases  of  in* 
jury  to  eyesight  whicli  have  been  cited  indicate  the  danger  from  the 
bursting  of  bottles  in  the  filling  machines  to  others  than  those  actually 
engaged  in  bottling,  and  this  sometimt'S  even  at  a  great  distance.  This 
is  a  matter  of  some  niument  and  deserves  consideration. 

Some  firms  have  recoi;iiized  the  dangers  just  referred  to,  and  to  ob- 
viate the  risks  t!ie\  have  erected  wooden  lK>ards  on  either  side  of  the 
filling  machines.  The  filler  sits  on  his  stool  facing  the  machine^  and  is 
in  an  enclosed  space  open  only  at  the  back.     Any  portions  of  bottles  fiy- 
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Fig,  15. 
Bottling  Aerated  waters;  shewing  screens.     (Simeon  Snell.) 


ing,  laterally,  will  be  stopped  by  these  boards,  which,  to  prevent  any  re- 
bound of  fragments,  are  further  covered  with  blanket.  Tlie  wirers,  la- 
bellers,  etc.,  work  on  benches  outside  this  enclosure,  and  as  the  bottle  is 
charged  the  filler  passes  it  through  a  hole,  over  which  a  curtain  drops, 
onto  the  bench  at  which  the  wiring,  labelling,  etc.,  is  done. 

2.  In  the  case  of  cork  bottles  a  further  danger  is  added  in  the  lia- 
bility of  the  corks  to  fly  between  the  lx>ttling  and  the  wiring. 

3.  Sighting. — It  is  a  frequent  and  perhaps  general  practice  in 
sighting  for  two  bottles  to  be  held  up  at  the  same  time.  Tliey  may  be 
knocked  tc^ether  and  burst  in  this  way,    A  further  danger  is  attendant 
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on  the  knocking  of  the  bottles  in  withdrawing,  or  replacing,  them  in  the 
case. 

4.  It  will  be  noted  that  serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  the 
bursting  of  the  bottles  in  the  crates,  or  when  stacked  or  moved  about 
on  the  trolleys.  A  simple  means  to  diminish  this  risk,  adopted  by  one 
firm,  was  to  cover  the  cases  or  crates  with  a  cloth  or  sacking. 
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C.     THE  PREDILECTION  OF   CERTAIN   FORMS  OF  INJURY   FOR 
CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  EYE. 

Certain  forms  of  injury  are  more  apt  to  happen  to  some  parts  of  the 
eye  than  others.  Cuts  and  gashes  occur  mostly  upon  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  eye  and  its  protecting  organs,  the  lids,  globe,  cornea,  ciliary  region. 
Perforating  wounds  may  go  from  the  cornea  and  sclera  through  the 
bulb  into  the  orbit  and  the  optic  nerve.  Lacerations,  tears,  and  the 
wounds  from  the  bites  of  animals,  are  upon  the  more  exposed  parts, 
while  shot  wounds  affect  all  portions  of  the  eye.  Flying  foreign  bodies 
or  motes  arc  usually  found  under  the  lids,  though  they  may  be  impacted 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  bulb,  especially  the  cornea.  These  consist  of 
cinders,  iron  and  copper  splinters,  the  latter  of  which  are  often  imbedded 
in  the  anterior,  or  even  go  to  the  ix)sterior  portion  of  the  eye,  remaining 
in  the  iris,  vitreous,  or  the  coats.  The  cornea  most  often  contains  for- 
eign bodies,  less  often  the  conjunctiva  and  sclera.  The  effect  is  most  ap- 
parent upon  the  outer  portions,  the  lids,  brow,  and  then  the  bulb.  In 
the  eye  itself  they  cause  tearing  of  the  retina  and  chorioid,  the  blow  in- 
denting the  eye  and  may  push  the  lens  away,  causing  detachment.  Bums 
and  cauterizations,  as  a  rule,  affect  only  the  outer  structures,  the  lids, 
cornea,  and  conjunctiva.  The  same  may  be  said  of  burns  from  flame,  the 
effect  of  lightning,  electricity  and  sunlight,  which  may  affect  the  lens 
and  later  the  retina. 

(D)     OBJECTS  CAUSING  OCULAR  INJURIES. 

Wounds.  On  account  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea,  the 
formation  of  scar  tissue  and  the  danger  of  infection,  a  very  small  solu- 
tion of  continuity  of  this  membrane  is  of  great  importance.  All  sub- 
stances which  come  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cornea  are  apt  to 
cause  erosions.    These  may  occur  from  the  fingernail,  pieces  of  straw,  and 
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twigs.  Cuts  of  the  eye  obtain  from  sharp  instruments,  such  as  knives, 
shears,  glass ;  thin  points  of  metal  such  as  tin,  and  all  cutting  substances. 
Piercing  wounds  from  sharp  points  of  metal,  wood,  and  glass, 
which  are  round  and  thin,  such  as  needles,  pins,  awls,  nails,  pieces  of 
wire,  forks  and  other  table,  instruments,  thorns,  styles,  or  animals'  claws ; 
or  those  pointed,  but  not  specially  sharp  instruments,  as  daggers,  poin- 
ards,  swords,  sabers,  bayonets,  knives,  steel  pens,  or  those  long,  trian- 
gular or  irregular,  as  the  points  of  compasses,  sharp-pointed  pieces  of 
wood,  pencils,  sticks,  parasols,  walking  canes,  and  umbrellas.  Gashes 
are  formed  by  axes,  sabers,  daggers,  etc. 

Contused  wounds  are  caused  by  either  sharp  or  blunt  ob- 
jects of  iron,  wood  and  other  stuff.  Flying  pieces  of  such  substances  as 
iron,  nails,  pieces  of  horse-shoes,  and  all  substances  used  in  iron  works; 
files,  pieces  of  wood,  sticks,  stone,  shell,  etc.  Such  may  also  occur  by  the 
horns  and  hoofs  of  cattle,  the  beaks  of  birds,  which  cause  combined 
tearing  and  contusion.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  whip-lash  injuries 
have  been  reported.  Lacerating  wounds  obtain  through  the 
above  objects  but  are  not  particularly  due  to  injuries  by  machinery, 
hooks,  nails,  or  to  the  teeth  and  claws  of  dogs  and  cats.  Bite-wounds, 
however,  are  generally  due  to  dogs,  except  the  rare  cases  of  hunting 
accidents,  where  they  occur  from  boars,  bears,  and  wildcats. 

Foreign  bodies  either  remain  superficial  or  go  deep  into  the 
eye  or  orbit.  They  are  either  carried  by  the  air  or  wind,  falling  upon 
the  eye,  or  cinders,  particles  of  stone,  coal  or  wood  ashes,  pieces  of  grain 
or  sawdust,  the  so-called  domestic  accidents. 

Industrial  injuries  are  due  to  machinery  or  hand  work,  and 
as  a  rule  are  from  pieces  broken  loose  from  objects  and  go  more  deeply 
into  the  structure  of  tlie  eye  or  into  its  interior.  These  are  particles  of 
iron,  coal,  cc^per,  slate,  stone,  wood,  bone,  and  those  foreign  bodies 
which  are  driven  by  explosions,  such  as  glass  splinters  from  exploding 
retorts,  pieces  of  copper  from  caps  or  cartridges,  etc. 

Contusions  occur  from  blunt  or  round  objects,  as  a  rule  of  large 
size ;  from  falls  on  furniture,  blows  of  fists,  instrument  handles,  etc.,  or 
from  objects  which  have  been  thrown  with  force,  as  stones,  base-balls, 
tennis-balls,  snow-balls,  potatoes,  apples,  etc. ;  also  from  corks,  glasses, 
concentric  tops  of  bottles  from  explosion  of  the  same. 

Burns  are  caused  by  the  flame  itself,  by  the  sun  or  electric  light, 
frcmi  glowing  rods  and  glass,  by  hot  but  not  melted  metal,  by  hot  ashes, 
grains  of  powder,  burns  of  the  hair,  from  burning  gas  and  hot  steam, 
from  hot  water,  oil,  petroleum,  pitch,  etc.  Cauterization  due  to  acids, 
such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  phenol,  vitriol,  and  to  alkalies 
and  caustics,  as  soda  and  potash,  and  to  lime  burns,  and  to  methyl  violet 
pencils,  and  other  substances. 
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Shot  wounds  come  from  shot  and  bullets,  pieces  of  shell  and 
portions  of  fire-arms,  and  in  many  cases  are  complicated  by  burns,  wounds 
and  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies  of  various  materials. 

Simeon  Snells*  figures  for  359  eye  injuries  in  the  Sheffield  in- 
firmary show  the  kind  of  objects  in  manufacturing  localities  that  produce 
ocular  injuries. 

STEEL  AND  IRON. 
Steel  and  iron  splinters,  rivets,  chips,  pieces  of  drill,  file,  wire,  etc..  173 

Nail 5 

BURNS. 

Metal  sparks,  flashes,  etc 43 

Lime   9 

Gas  explosion 1 

Ammonia    1 

Gunpowder    4 

Cinder   • 1 

Poker    1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dynamite  and  dynamite  explosion,  and  cartridge 6 

Wood,  sticks,  and  pegs 13 

Knife   8 

Glass,  soda  water  bottles,  etc 15 

Pick    5 

Stone    25 

Fork    7 

Pin 1 

Fist    3 

Branch  of  tree 1 

Crane   handle 1 

Cork    2 

Cinder    4 

Coal    11 

Straw    1 

Cat's    claw 1 

Sand  1 

Pen  2 

Firework  1 

Boiling    oil 1 

Tin    2 

Band    strap 2 

Band    buckle 2 

Chain    1 

Kick 1 

Brick    1 

Thorn     2 

Elastic,  piece  of 1 

Total    359 

(E)     BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  aspergillus  fumigatus  is  the  only  mold  that  has  been  found  to 
cause  infection  of  ocular  wounds.  The  micrococci  occur  in  the  following 
order:  the  diplo-pneumococcus,  streptococcus  pyogenes,  staphylococcus 
pyogenes,  aureus  and  albus.  The  ozena  bacillus,  gonococcus,  bacillus 
pyocyaneus,  bacillus  pyogenes,  staphylococcus  pyogenes,  citreus  and  fe- 
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^*.  'Hicrococctis  cereus,  tetragenus  prodigiosus,  and  bacillus  of  tetanus 
^''^  it^ss  often  found.    To  these  perhaps  may  be  later  added  the  presently 

rnoH'n  mfcro-organtsm  producing  sympathetic  ophthalmitis, 
-^'aphylococci  arc  constantly  found  in  the  skin  at  the  edge  of  the  lid 
rod  sonietimes  in  the  normal  conjunctival  sac,  streptococci  and  pnetimo- 
oca  are   never  found  in  the  normal  eye  according  to  Parsons^  and 
tbers, 

Rf*^- h  t  h  of  t"'^     found    streptococci    rarely,   and    other   authors   com- 
tively    frequently. 

M  c  K  e  e*  reports  140  cases  examined,  of  which  40  gave  negative  re- 
ilti.    The   organisms  isolated  in  the  100  positive  cases  were  as  follows: 


I 


Staphylococcus  pyogenes    albus .28  times. 

Staphylococcus  epidermis    albus 0  times. 

btapViylococcus  pyogenes    aureus 2  tirries. 

Streptococcus    pyogenes n>  times. 

y^^illus    xerosis .  42  times, 

^c:iUtis  of  diphtheria  group,  1  time. 

b^rcina   lutea I  time. 


f    His  experience  has  been  that  in  the  great  niajority  of  normal  con- 
]uncUv;c    the  ordinar)'  pyogenic  bacteria  and    the   bacillus   xerosis   are 

'^^f  fler*  reports  on  the  systematic  bacteriological  examinations 
Ui  all  clinical  and  polyclinical  cases  of  conjunctivitis  from  January  i, 
icio^t  727  in  all  64  per  cent,  yielded  [K>sitive,  36  per  cent,  negative  re- 
'^^*5t  viz.;  iliplobacilli  306  =  42  per  cent.,  diplobacilli  and  pneumococci 
^=4  per  cent.,  pneumococci  55  =  8  per  cent.,  xerosis  41  =  6  per  cent., 
*taphyl(;ccK:ci  13  =  2  per  cent.,  gonococci  7=1  per  cent.,  diphtheria 
5^*5  per  cent.,  pneumobacillus  r,  negative  274^36  per  cent.  The 
^"•i'cal  findings  in  the  negative  cases  were :  acute  simple  conjunctivitis, 
chronic  conjunctivitis  apparently  caused  by  chemical  thermic  or  me- 
"'anical  irritations,  follicular  catarrh. 

The  majority  of  the  40  cases  of  dacryocystitis  showed,  in  concord- 
^^^  <*ilh  other  authors,  pneumococci  as  the  catise  of  infection. 

'n  three  cases  of  panophthalmitis,  bacillus  sublilis  was  found — i.  e.^ 
^  ^  delusively  and  in  one  with  pneumococci,  3  were  caused  by  pneu- 
^^^ci  and  I  by  streptococcus  mitior,  which  is  described  in  (tetail. 

Wirtz^  in  describing  a  ca5e  of   total  suppuration  of  the  cornea 

»nom  a  squint  operation  done  shortly  after  an  attack  of  angina  found 

"^streptococcus  longiis,  which  is  very  rare  on  the  normal  conjunctiva, 

^^  frequent  in  the  pharyngeal  secretion.^,  and  is   found  in  enormous 

\  l^intitics  in  inflammations.     The  mode  of  infection  apparently  was  the 

ving:     During  the  angina   streptococci   were   conveyed    from    the 

nx  to  the  conjunctiva,  on  which  they  lived  without  danger  to  the 
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normal  conjunctiva.  As  soon  as  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the  operation 
and  the  constricting  knot  of  the  suture,  lost  its  normal  condition  and  the 
virulence  of  the  germs  was  increased  on  the  albuminous  substrata, 
mixed  with  cast-off  epithelia,  they  could  exert  their  pathogenic  facul- 
ties. They  produced  blenorrheic  inflammation,  infected  the  operative 
wounds  and  invaded  the  cornea  through  blood  and  lymph  currents. 

The  case  teaches :  In  angina  the  streptococci,  always  present  in  the 
pharynx,  may  spread  to  the  conjunctiva,  without  causing  clinical  dis- 
turbances. 

They  become  pathogenic  and  dangerous  to  the  eye  if  by  an  opera- 
tion the  vitality  of  the  tissues  has  been  lowered.  Therefore  special  cau- 
tion is  necessary  before  an  operation  in  cases  recovering  from  recent 
angina.  The  mere  subsidence  of  the  clinical  symptoms  or  the  integrity 
of  the  conjunctiva  do  not  allow  it,  but  the  existence  of  germs  on  the 
conjunctiva  must  be  investigated  by  culture  and  if  streptococci  are  found 
disinfecting  treatment  must  be  instituted. 

U  h  t  h  o  f  f  and  A  x  e  n  f  e  1  d**  found,  in  1896,  the  pneumococcus 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  typical  hyix)pion  ulcer,  ulcus  cornea  serpens,  and 
their  results  have  been  confirmed  by  investigations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  50  cases  they  found  pneumococci  only  in  26,  and  mixed  with 
other  organisms  7  times,  other  bacteria  only  13,  no  bacteria  4. 

Is  it  possible  for  an  infection  to  spread  through  an  uninjured  con- 
junctiva? Stock^  and  Hi  rot  a*  answered  this  important  question 
after  experimenting  in  this  direction.  The  former  allowed  colonies  of 
the  bacterium  pyocyaneus  prodigiosus  and  staphylococcus  to  set  on  the 
healthy  conjunctiva  for  one  hour,  and  no  infection  followed;  he  then 
showed  that  when  the  lacrimal  canaliculi  were  closed  no  germs  passed 
into  the  eye  from  the  nose.  Hirota  proved  that  the  bacillus  of  mouse 
septicemia,  the  pneumococcus  and  the  germ  of  chicken  cholera,  can  pro- 
duce a  general  infection  of  the  Ixxly  through  the  uninjured  conjunctiva. 
The  effect  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  could  not  be  determined,  but  the  au- 
thor showed  that  after  closing  the  lacrimal  passages  general  infection 
was  absent.  These  experiments,  therefore,  prove  positively  that  the 
road  of  infection  is  by  way  of  tlie  lacrimal  passages,  and  that  no  bac- 
teria can  penetrate  through  the  healthy  conjunctiva. 

Vollaro®  made  a  bacteriologic  study  of  the  conjunctiva  after 
operations  in  eyes  left  open  to  the  air  and  in  others  treated  with  oc- 
clusive dressings.  In  the  first  instance  only  a  few  folds  of  gauze  were 
placed  over  the  eye  under  a  wire  shield  fastened  to  the  brow,  nose  and 
cheeks.  He  concludes  that  in  the  cases  treated  by  the  "open"  method 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  germs  in  the  conjunctiva  a  certain 
number  of  hours  after  the  operation,  but  this  increase  is  much  less  in 
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eyes  treated  with  an  occlusive  bandage.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
genns  found  are  the  same  species  several  hours  after  the  operation  as 
immediately  before  it. 

Bietti*®  recalls  the  interesting  researches  of  Ulbrich,  who,  from 
numerous  experiments,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  post-operative  infections  were  caused  by  saprophytes.  He  experi- 
mented with  oidium  albicans,  sarcina  gallia,  bacillus  violaceus,  bacillus 
radiciform  and  bacillus  megatherium.  Dilute  cultures  were  injected  into 
the  eye  and  strong  cultures  introduced  from  the  platinum  point.  The 
oidimn  albicans  and  sarcina  gallia,  inoculated  in  emulsion,  gave  an  in- 
tense reacticMi,  in  dilute  solution  a  less  virulent  reaction.  Usually  with 
these  germs  there  was  formation  of  an  exudate,  occupying  the  pupil 
only  partially,  which  was  absorbed  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  without 
leaving  posterior  synechiae.  A  reaction  of  the  same,  or  only  slightly  less, 
intensity  was  obtained  with  sterile  broth  with  which  the  cultures  had 
been  diluted.  '  With  bacillus  violaceus  a  true  plastic  iritis  followed  in 
one-third  of  the  cases,  which  was  conducive  to  the  formation  of  an 
ectasia  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye  through  in- 
crease of  tension.  Bacillus  radiciform  and  bacillus  megatherium  de- 
termined not  only  plastic  iritis  with  occlusion  and  seclusion  of  the  pupil, 
hut  a  true  panophthalmitis  with  perforation  of  the  cornea  and  the  sclera, 
followed  by  phthisis  bulbi.  The  introduction  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  germs  on  a  platinum  point  caused  generally  an  insignificant 
reaction.  Once  the  bacillus  radiciform  produced  occlusion  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  pupil,  and  another  time  the  bacillus  megatherium  caused 
ectasia  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye.  Bacteriologic 
examination  of  the  aqueous  of  the  inoculated  eyes  showed  that  the  oidium 
albicans  and  sarcina  gallia  were  not  alive  three  hours  afterward  in  the 
strong  cultures.  The  bacillus  violaceus,  bacillus  radiciform  and  bacillus 
"megatherium  showed  a  greater  resistance,  numerous  colonies  developing 
twenty-four  hours  after  inoculation  of  dilute  cultures. 

Clinically  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  spongy  iritis  and 
the  condition  of  actual  infection  of  the  wound.  In  iritis  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  cornea  becomes  hazy,  the  anterior  chamber  shallow,  the  iris 
swollen  and  hyperemic  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  partly  filled  with  a 
J^2rk  mass  of  spongy  exudation.  Infection  appears  as  a  white  point 
in  the  line  of  incision,  rapidly  spreading  until  the  whole  cut  is  a  dense 
white  line,  sharply  outlined  against  the  comparatively  clear  cornea.  The 
^^erior  chamber  is  at  first  clear  and  later  occupied  by  a  dull  white  mass 
^•^spended  in  its  upper  section,  or  protruding  through  the  pupil. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 
THE   MECHANISM  OF  OCULAR  INJURIES. 

The  protecticn  afforded  by  Natur^^^B.  Disposition  of  diseases  and  abnor- 
maj  eyes  to  injury — C,  Traumatism  as  an  exciting  cause  of  constitutional 
eye  disease&^Literature^D.    Mechanism  of  special  types  of  injuries. 

CA>  THE  PROTECTION  AFFORDED  BY  NATURE. 
The  ocular  globe  is  suspended  and  held  in  place  by  elastic  and  mtis- 
lar  bands,  and  rests  upon  a  cushion  of  fat.  It  ghdes  within  a  slip- 
^per\*  capsule  and  is  protected  from  flying  objects,  that  can  he  seen,  by 
the  rapid  reflex  closure  of  the  lids  and  the  quick  movements  of  the  globe ; 
rom  large  objects  by  the  protection  afforded  by  the  bony  case  of  the 
rbit.  by  the  projections  of  the  brow,  cheek  and  nose  on  all  sides,  except 
Jtwards  and  downwards,  and  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  head^  by 
which  the  approach  of  large  objects  may  be  dodged.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
lyriad  of  moving  objects  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  eyes 
liaily  life  are  escaped,  and  only  nnforei-ecn  or  accidental  injuries  oc- 
jr,  and  this  to  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  pcii>uIation.  Even  after 
fie  impact  of  a  foreign  body  the  reflex  closing  of  the  lids,  the  copious 
Ucritnation  and  rolling  of  the  globe  assist  in  some  cases  in  the  extrusion 
of  the  intruder. 

(B)     DISPOSITION  OF  DISEASED  AND  ABNORMAL  EYES  TO 

INJURY. 

Weak  sight  disposes  to  injury  because  of  the  individual  not  seeing 
ircH  enougli  to  esca[>e  accidents,  as  well  as  specific  injuries,  to  the  eyes. 

Diseased  and  abnormal  eyes,  as  in  those  suffering  from  senile  de- 
sneration  and  weakened  w^alls  of  the  blood  vessels,  are  predisposed  to 
ilceding  into  the  tissues  from  contusions  and  concussions,  and  to  this 
fidttion   persons   suffering   from   arterio-sclerosis,    glaucoma,    diabetes, 
^keniia.  and  renal  disease  are  likewise  subject. 

High  grades  of  myopia — i.  e*.  over  lo.oo  D. — are  subject  to  retinal 
tachment,  which   is  estimated  to  occur  in   5   per  cent,  of    the  cases 
'Moor  en,*  Leber.*)* 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  may  be  ascribed  to  some  slight  local  in- 
juiy.  Rupture  of  the  sclera  is  predisposed  by  posterior  staphyloma,  due 
to  myopia,  and  rupture  of  the  cornea  from  anterior  staphyloma. 

Congenital  ectopia  lentis  may  be  caused  by  a  weak  zonule,  and  oc- 
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casioned  by  injury  to  the  maternal  abdomen  before  delivery,  or  by 
pressure  an  the  maternal  tract  during-  delivery. 

Scrofula,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis  predispose  to  weakened  tissues 
and  poor  resistance  to  injury  as  well  as  to  poor  restitution.  In  the  case 
of  bruising  of  the  rim  of  the  orbit  periostitis,  caries  and  necrosis  may 
follow. 

Injury  to  the  cornea  in  syphilitic  subjects  may  give  rise  to  typical 
interstitial  keratitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body. 
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(C)  TRAUMATISM  AS  AN  EXCITING  CAUSE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 

EYE  DISEASES. 

G  u  i  1 1  e  r  y^  discusses  the  question  whether  parenchymatous  kera- 
titis can  be  elicited  by  traumatism  in  an  individual  of  hereditary  tuber- 
culosis or  syphilitic  predisposition,  and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative.  He 
shows  that  the  predisposition  in  tuberculosis  .and  syphilis  consists  in  a 
circulating-  metabolic  poison,  as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  influenza, 
malaria,  etc.  The  poison  in  hereditary  lues  shows  itself  in  a  predilection 
for  estaUishing  its  action  in  the  cornea,  and  more  so  if  the  resistance 
of  the  latter  is  weakened  by  traumatism.  The  development  of  paren- 
chymatous keratitis  in  the  other  eye  in  a  case  under  consideration  is 
also  explained  by  a  toxic  action  on  the  cornea  of  the  second  eye,  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  sympathetic  (not  in  the  usual  sense)  influence  of  the 
traumatism  affecting  the  first  eye.  We  know  that  after  injury  of  one 
cornea,  the  pericorneal  and  other  blood  vessels  of  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  second  eye  are  frequently  injected,  which  cannot  be  without  in- 
fluence on  the  consistency  of  the  aqueous  and  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues, 
even  if  they  do  not  lead  to  marked  inflammation.  In  hereditary  lues  it  is 
not  the  sympathetic  irritation  as  such  which  produces  keratitis  in  the 
second  eye,  but  its  combination  with  the  enzymatous  poison  of  heredi- 
tary lues. 

If  we  knew  a  poison  which  had  the  same  bio-chemical  relations  to 
the  uveal  tract  as  the  poison,  of  syphilis  must  have  to  the  cornea,  and 
were  we  allowed  to  suppose  that  in  typical  sympathetic  ophthalmia  it 
circulated  in  the  body,  the  understanding  of  the  former  would  meet 
with  no  obstacles,  and  we  would  not  need  to  search  any  longer  for  bac- 
teria.    (See  also  Cornea.) 

A  u  b  i  n  e  a  u*  says  traumatism  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  syph- 
ilitic iritis  and  it  is  possible  that  a  corneal  wound  may  be  the  point  of 
entrance  for  an  exogenous  infection,  or  a  syphilitic  iritis  may  be  super- 
imposed on  an  iritis  from  other  cause. 
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Not  only  may  a  trauma  develop  benign  growths  in  the  conjunctiva, 
cornea,  and  iris,  such  as  granulation  tissue  and  polypi  of  the  conjunctiva, 
cysts  of  the  cornea  and  iris,  but  it  may  likewise  be  the  exciting  cause  or 
point  of  entrance  for  tuberculosis  and  sarcoma,  and  a  differential  diag- 
nosis is  essential.  This  may  be  made  by  the  microscope  and  bacteriologic 
cultures. 

Wound  of  the  conjunctiva  from  a  bite,  according  to  S  t  u  t  z  e  r,* 
has  produced  ccMijunctival  tuberculosis  (epithelioma  of  the  conjunctiva 
by  Chapman*). 

Granuloma  of  the  iris  has  been  observed  after  abscission  of  the 
cornea  for  staphyloma  by  K  n  a  p  p,*  by  d  e  W  e  c  k  e  r*  after  a  blow  on 
the  eye  in  the  case  of  a  weakly  child,  in  which  the  eyeball  became 
phthisical  by  Hirschberg  and  S  t  e  i  n  h  e  i  m^  in  the  case  of  a  piece 
of  wood  in  the  iris. 

Tubercle  bacilli  may  enter  the  iris  after  trauma,  as  has  been  many 
times  experimentally  produced  in  rabbits  for  laboratory  diagnosis  in  sus- 
pected cases. 

T  r  e  i  t  e  1*  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  12  years  old  who  four  months 
before  had  injured  the  eye  with  a  straw.  A  small  tumor  developed  in 
the  iris,  and,  removed  by  iridectomy,  the  miscroscopic  examination  showed 
tuberculosis. 
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(D)    MECHANISM  OF  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  INJURIES. 

Wounds.  Incised,  piercing,  and  flap  wounds  are  produced  by 
sharp  instruments  or  objects  applied  with  more  or  less  force,  while  con- 
tused, lacerated,  and  bite  wounds  are  more  often  of  the  nature  of  tears 
produced  by  blunter  instruments. 

Foreign  Bodies.  Small  objects,  as  motes,  may  be  borne  by 
the  wind,  carried  to  the  eyes,  stick  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  become  im- 
pacted therein,  or  are  carried  under  the  lids  and  by  rubbing  may  be  im- 
pacted into  the  cornea.  Others  come  with  force  from  the  breaking  of  an 
object  and  are  impacted  directly,  or  if  hot  burn  themselves  a  place  in  the 
tissues.  Such  are  hot  coals  and  chips  of  iron,  stone,  wood,  etc.,  happen- 
ing in  the  case  of  industrial  workers.  Large  foreign  bodies  from  metal, 
^uch  as  iron,  copper  and  stone,  usually  occur  in  the  course  of  trades, 
from  chipping,  grinding,  fettling  and  the  like.    Glass,  from  the  bursting 
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of  bottles  and  glass  vessels,  steani  gauges,  etc.  Explosions  of  fire- 
anns,  powder  and  dynamite  result  in  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies, 
not  only  from  the  exploding  compound,  but  from  surrounding  objects. 

Contusions  and  Rupture.  Contusions  cause  both  direct 
and  indirect  damage,  the  direct,  by  impaction  of  the  object,  and  indirect, 
from  rebound  of  the  tissues  from  the  elastic  contents  of  the  orbit  and  its 
bony  walls.  Ruptures  occur  through  compression  and  inward  pressure, 
which,  when  the  coefficient  of  resistance  of  the  structure  is  reached, 
causes  disassociation  of  contiguity  and  bursting.  If  the  structure  gives 
under  the  force  it  breaks  away  from  its  surroundings  and  direct  rupture 
with  dislocation  results. 

Rupture  of  the  cornea  or  sclera  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
foreign  body  being  so  distributed  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  globe  to 
go  and  it  thus  bursts. 

In  direct  rupture  the  break  occurs  at  the  point  of  pressure  in  an- 
other part  of  the  globe.  The  mechanism  of  corneal,  scleral,  iridic  and 
chorioidal  ruptures  are  under  the  anatomic  headings. 

Thermal.  Solar  and  Electric  Injuries.  The  mech- 
anism of  these  injuries  is.  in  thermal  causes,  mostly  that  of  burning,  in 
$Qlar,  that  of  burning  combined  with  the  electro-chemic  effects  of  ultra- 
violet light.  In  electric  injuries  burning,  light,  and  electrolysis,  and  in 
some  instances  the  effect  of  concussion. 

Combined  Injuries.  The  effect  of  explosions  of  gunpowder 
and  dynamite,  and  of  fire-arms,  causes,  through  a  combination  of  wounds, 
with  and  without  penetration  of  foreign  bodies,  contusion,  concussion, 
ruptures,  burning,  and  infection. 

Infected  W  c>  u  n  d  s.  Infected  wounds  have  the  characteristics* 
of  other  woimds.  combined  with  loss  of  tissue  from  ulceration  due  to 
necrosis,  following  the  development  of  micro-organisms  within  the  orbit. 
The  infection  may  be  carried  by  the  object  producing  the  injury,  by  ac- 
companying foreign  bodies,  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  contact  with  fin- 
gers, unclean  instruments,  medicaments,  or  bandages. 
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IMPLICATIONS  OCCURRING  DURING  AND  AFTER  OCULAR 

INJURIES. 

Infections.  A,  Suppyrativc  infection  of  the  Uvea — Panophthalmitis,  def- 
mitioa.  etiology — Infection  through  corneal  cicatrices^  symptoms  and 
course — Phthisis  bulbi — Atrophia  bulbi,  diagnosis,  prophylaxis,  therapy — 
Literature,  B,  Iridocyclitis  traiimatica — Keratitis  punctata — Panel-like 
keratitis,  etiology,  symptoms,  coyrsc,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis, 
therapy — Literature.  IL  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  synonyms,  definition, 
history^(a)  Pathclogy,  rarity  of  sympathetic  inflammation  and  pan- 
ophthalmitis, proliferation,  uveitis  and  endophthalmitis — (b)  Theories  of 
transinission — L  The  ciliary  nerve  theory — 2.  The  migration  theory — 
3.  The  predisposition  and  malnutrition  theory — 4.  The  intoxication 
theory — ^5,  Criticisms  of  theories  of  transmission,  (c)  Conditions  of  the 
Mcitin^  eye — L  Sympathetic  inflammation — 2.  Sympathetic  irritation — 
W)  Duration  and  incubation — (e)  Symptoms  and  course — L  Sympathetic 
•nitation — 2,  Sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  exciting  eye — (f)  The 
sympathizing  eye — I.  The  disease  in  the  sympathizing  eye.  Clinical  types, 
IridocycUJs  plastica.  Chorioiditis  plastica.  Iridocyclitis  serosa.  Chorioiditis 
ierosa,  Ncuroretinitis  sympathetica.  Mixed  forma  or  indifferently  de- 
scribed cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis — (g)  Diagnosis — (h)  Prognosis 
— (i>  Prophylaxis — (j)  Therapy,  Local  treatment  of  exciting  eye.  General 
dietetic,  hygienic  and  medical  treatment.  Dangerous  conservation,  Rules 
for  enucleation — (k)  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis  occurring  after  substi- 
tutes for  enucleation— (I)  Post-sympathetic  operation,  Treatmem  of  the 
•ympathiiing  eye  and  upon  the  exciting  eye — (m)  Sympathetic  ophthal- 
mitis after  shot  wounds  in  war — Literature. 

^Vound  infections,  inflammation  of  the  tujured  and  the  fellow  eye. 
urpcal  discai^es,  tumor  formations,  psychoses,  neuralgia  and  the  trau- 
finatoc  neurases. 


(I)     INFECTIONS. 

i'll^^ciion  seldom  ^xxurs  from  injury  to  the  lids  or  conjunctiva,  but 
CfKitmonly  by  both  perforating  and  nun-perforating  wounds  of  the  globe, 
I  rs{)ccially  pf  the  cornea,  and  in  perforating  wotmds  of  the  uvea  in  the 
I  folkmitigf  order :  the  ciliary  region,  iris,  and  chxifioid, 

'^fections  of  the  cornea  will  1^  mostlv  found  described  under  Cornea. 


(A)    SUPPURATIVE   INFECTION   OF  THE   UVEA. 

Ocfinition.      From  the  entrance  of  the  vindent  germs  into  the 
linterior  of  the  eye  suppuration  of  the  uveal  tract  arises,  which,  when 
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limited  mostly  to  one  structure,  is  known  as  purulent  iritis,  chorioiditis, 
cyclitis,  etc.  Usually,  however,  the  disease  affects  the  whole  uvea,  being 
known  as  uveitis  suppurativa  traumatica,  and  when,  as  it  usually  does, 
proceeds  to  involve  the  vitreous,  retina,  and  extend  through  the  sclera  to 
Tenon's  capsule,  it  is  denominated  panophtlialmitis. 

Etiology.  The  infection  arises  in  three  ways:  Either  through 
primary  or  secondary  infection  of  the  uvea  by  perforating  wounds  with 
or  without  retention  of  foreign  bodies;  through  perforating  or  nctti- 
I perforating  infected  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  cornea  and  migration  cif 


Ftg.  16. 
Incised  wound  of  sclero-comeal  margin,  infected  and  giving  rise  to  panophthal- 
mitis with  edema  and  protruding  conjunctiva. 

pus  germs  into  the  interior  of  the  eye;  through  late  infection  of  thin 
cicatrices,  as  cystoid  cicatrix,  or,  more  seldom,  staphylomatous  or  leu- 
comatous  comecC.  or  in  metastatic  non-traumatic  ophthalmitis  from  a 
nidus  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  infection  is  either  carried  by  the 
object  producing  the  injury  or  already  resides  in  the  eye,  as  in  staphy- 
lococci, on  the  edges  of  the  lids,  streptococci,  pneumococci,  and  other 
genns  in  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac,  or  most  frequently  from  suppurative 
tear-sac  disease,  or  is  carried  there  by  fingers,  medicaments,  instruments 
or  bandages. 

C  r  e  s  t  e*   reports  penetrating  wound  of  globe  by  whiplash  followed 


by  severe  panophtlialmitis,  clue  to  infection  by  bacillus  refringens  and 
b*  subtilis.    The  second  case  on  record  since  that  of  Vigier. 

Infection  of  the  uveal  tract  through  corneal  cicatrices  has  been 
stisdied  by  L  c  b  c  r»*  W  a  g  e  n  m  a  n  n,*  D  o  1  g  a  n  of  f  and  S  o  k  a  I  o  f  f  / 
the  latter  of  whom  have  recently  so  thoroughly  elucidated  the  subject  that 
I  here  give  their  conclusions : 

"A  purulent  infection  v^hich  begins  in  a  corneal  cicatrix  quickly 
spreads  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye. 

The  chnical  course  of  this  disease  is  typical,  and  its  characteristic 
<iymptom5  seem  to  be  a  remarkable  disproportion  between  the  insignificant 
Injury  with  which  it  is  started  and  its  rapidity  and  violence. 


Fig,  17. 
Panophthalmitis  and  cellulitis  of  orbit. 


With  very  rare  exceptions  the  disease  is  uninfluenced  by  treatment 
tnd  results  in  the  loss  of  the  eye. 

Xo  explanation  of  its  characteristic  course  can  he  obtained  clinically. 
Tht  existing  theories  fail  to  explain  all  sympLunis  and  seem  to  be  dis- 

The  epithelium  of  the  cicatricial  cornea,  while  intact,  serves  as  a  pro- 
tfctiot)  against  the  entrance  of  infective  germs  from  the  conjunctival  sac 
"to  the  deeper  tissues. 

Very  virulent  cultures  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci  in  the  con- 
lunctival  sac  cause  only  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
^P«fly  passes  away  without  producing  any  injur}-  to  the  eye. 

The  introduction  of  a  pure  bouillon  culture  of  staphylococci  into  the 
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superficial  layers  of  a  leucoma  is  productive  of  a  typical  corneal  ulcer, 
with  a  precedent  abscess. 

The  characteristic  points  of  these  ulcers  appear  to  be  the  fixed 
course,  the  ring-like  arrangement,  and  the  tendency  to  hypopion. 

The  virulence  of  the  culture  is  an  important  feature. 

The  introduction  of  a  pure  bouillon  culture  of  streptococci  is  pro- 
ductive of  an  infiltration,  which  quickly  changes  to  an  abscess  and,  on  the 
second  day,  to  an  ulcer  with  hypopion.  No  clinical  difference  exists  be- 
tween a  hypopion  caused  by  streptococci  and  one  due  to  staphylococci. 

After  the  inoculation  of  a  culture  of  either  staphylococci  or  strepto- 
cocci into  both  the  normal  and  the  cicatricial  cornea  of  the  same  animal, 
there  is  a  much  more  rapid  development  of  symptoms  in  the  eye  with 
cicatricial  cornea  than  in  the  other. 

The  cicatricial  cornea  also  melts  away  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
normal  under  the  influence  of  these  cultures. 


Fig.  18. 
Section  of  panophthalmilic  eye. 

After  the  introduction  of  cultures  of  staphylococci  into  the  normal 
cornea  there  is  to  be  observed,  in  addition  to  a  superficial  ulceration  at 
the  point  of  inoculation,  a  ring-shaped  ulcer  with  a  characteristic  deposit 
at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  Streptococci  do  not  produce  a  similar 
ulcer  in  the  normal  cornea. 

The  ulceration  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  staphylococci  and 
streptococci  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  extends  in  the  leucoma 
chiefly  into  the  depth  of  the  scar,  while  in  the  normal,  after  an  equal 
lapse  of  time,  it  is  confined  to  the  superficial  layers  without  involvement 
of  the  deeper. 

The  micro-organisms  have  passed  through  the  corneal  cicatrix  into 
the  anterior  chamber  at  a  time  when  the  ulceration  has  only  just  involved 
the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  leucoma;  therefore,  the  destruction  of 
the  cicatrix  is  not  necessary  for  their  passage  through  it,  but  only  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  its  epithelial  covering. 
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Colonies  of  staphylococci  of  the  virulence  used  in  these  experiments 
^vc  passed  through  the  leucoma  into  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  end  of 
:  second  day  after  inoculation. 
Two  days  after  inoculation  of  the  normal  cornea  with  staphylococci 
ot  the  same  virulence  the  colonies  have  not  penetrated  deeper  than  its 
middle  layers,  and  this  proves  tliat  their  movement  is  restricted  in  the 
normal  as  compared  with  the  cicatricial  cornea. 

Colonies  of  streptococci  have  passed  through  the  cicatricial  cornea 
mlothe  anterior  chamber  ten  hours  after  tlieir  superficial  inoculation. 

In  the  nonnal  cornea  the  colonies  of  streptococci  are  still  limited  lo 
the  place  of  inoculation  after  ten  hours, 

A  defect  in  Descemet's  membrane,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
plact  of  inoculation  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  leucoma,  appears  to  be 
ail  indispensable  condition  for  the  passage  of  the  micro-organisms  through 
the  cicatrix  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  e\  e. 

If  the  inoculation  is  made  at  a  point  not  corresponding  to  the  defect 
in  Descemet's  membrane,  but  at  some  distance  away,  the  microbes  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eyeball,  even  after  they  have  be- 
come well  developed  in  the  leucomatoiis  tissue,  and  so  a  general  infection 
is  not  brought  about. 

This  restraint  of  the  niicro-ortjanisms  aj^iiears  to  Ije  exercised  by  the 
mtg  of  infiltration  which  is  formed  between  the  colonies  of  microljes  and 
ti»c  f)lace  in  the  cicatrix  which  corresponds  to  tlie  defect  in  Descemet*s 
licmhrane, 

A  passage  of  the  microbes  into  the  anterior  chamber  could  not  be 

nstrated  when,  though  the  leucomata  were  extensive,   Descemet's 

ane  was  uninjured,  btit  the  leucomatous  tissue  ulcerated  much  more 

'  than  the  normal. 

The  density  of  the  cicatrix  and  the  absence  of  a  fistula  afforded  no 

Wrance  to  the  passage  of  the  micro-organisms. 

The  entanglement  of  the  iris  in  the  cicatrix  does  not  influence  the 

I  course  of  the  disease. 
The  iris  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  hvpopion/' 
Schoeler^  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  43,  morphine  fiend, 
^'orderly  at  the  eye  clinic  of  Prof,  Schoeler,  infected  his  right  index 
^cr  with  pus  of  a  blennoerrhic  child »  ami  suffered  severe  pain  during 
night.  The  next  day  he  was  admitted  to  the  surgical  clinic.  The 
tr  was  very  much  swollen  and  discharged  thin  pus  from  an  erosion 
microscopically  looked  gonorrheic  and  contained  Gram  negative 
in  form  of  gonococci,  especially  in  the  leucocytes,  but  no  cul- 
*tiTts  Were  made.  He  was  treated  by  passive  congestion,  but  after  about 
^  ^eck  an  abscess  formed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  wiiich  was 
i'Cd.    Then  an  abscess  fonned  on  the  left  thigh  after  an  injection  of 
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morphine.  The  wound  of  the  hand  had  a  bad  appearance.  Two  weeks 
later  the  patient  became  septic,  was  icteric,  had  chills  and  fever  of  40®  C. 
His  feet  swelled  and  an  abscess  formed  under  the  left  toe.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  was  negative.  He  died  about  four  weeks  after  the  in- 
fection. 

In  his  review  on  gonorrheic  general  infection  and  metastases 
C.  von  Hofmann*^  collected  400  cases  from  1890  to  1903,  out  of 
which  only  one  was  not  metastatic.  On  the  other  hand,  S  c  h  1  e  i  c  h' 
published  eight  cases  of  severe  and  protracted  infections  of  wounds  of  the 
fingers  with  gonorrheic  secretions.  Seven  of  these  occurred  in  physi- 
cians, and  the  affection  was  therefore  called  "physicians'  disease."  As 
the  possibility  cannot  be  denied  that  the  infection  in  Schoeler's  case,  ter- 
minating fatally,  was  due  to  gonococci,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  pub- 
lish this  case  to  warn  against  this  danger. 

Symptoms  and  Course.  Purulent  infection  of  the  bulb  is 
usually  a  true  panophthalmitis  characterized  by  a  violent  inflammation  of 
all  the  tissues. 

Twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury  the  patient  complains 
of  headache,  and  a  pressing  or  boring  pain  in  the  eye.  Fever,  rigors,  and 
a  tendency  to  vomiting  occur.  The  fever  may  reach  105°  Fahr.,  but  is 
usually  102-103.  The  lids,  especially  the  upper,  are  swollen  and  ede- 
matous, the  conjunctiva  is  chemosed  and  protrudes  through  the  aperture 
of  the  lids,  through  which  a  purulent  secretion  extrudes,  so  that  the  veriest 
tyro  in  medicine  could  diagnose  suppuration. 

On  lifting  the  lid  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  found  to  be  infiltrated 
and  a  yellowish  exudate  protrudes.  Radial  infiltrations  proceed  toward 
the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  on  further  course  of  the  complaint,  onyx 
or  ring  infiltration  and  collection  of  pus  within  the  layers  appears.  A 
purulent  exudate  is  found  in  the  pupil  where  iritis  has  already  resulted 
in  synechiae  formation.  Hypopion  is  usually  present,  which  may  fill  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  aqueous  is  turbid  and  may  be  entirely  replaced  by 
the  purulent  exudate. 

The  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  pain  and  inflammatory  symp- 
toms become  greater,  the  eye  protrudes  from  the  swelling  of  the  sclera, 
Tenon's  capsule  and  the  orbital  tissues.  The  sight  is  lost  and  the  pain 
becomes  fearful,  until  perforation  occurs  at  the  equator  in  the  zone  be- 
tween it  and  the  limbus.  Through  this  thfe  pus  flows  and  the  symptoms 
abate,  usually  with  recidives,  and  the  eye  shrinks  more  and  more  to  the 
size  of  a  marble,  cherry,  or  even  a  l)ean  in  the  course  of  four  to  six  weeks. 
There  may  be  recurrent  pain,  but  ultimately  the  stump  becomes  insen- 
sitive. 

In  the  very  beginning,  before  opacity  of  the  media  occurs,  the  oph- 
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^Imoscope  may  show  fine  hemorrhage^  into  the  retina,  and  reflex  of  the 
^^^t  shows  a  yellowish  exudate  into  the  vitreous. 

In  but  few  cases  the  infection  is  largely  limited  to  the  iris,  and  a  sub- 
^^\ite  mfection  with  resultant  tilling  in  of  the  pupil  by  exudate. 

In  a  few  cases,  especially  those  of  chemical  irritation  from  particles 
^^t  copper  within  the  eye,  the  general  symptoms  and  ocular  si^^s  of  severe 
^ipc  do  not  occur  and  the  eye  may  be  saved  with  vision  by  appropriate 
^  Wtaiment. 

Banning  infection  in  operative  cases  may  likewise  be  combated  by 
^auterizatien  of  the  wound  and  antiseptic  treatment.  These  cases,  how- 
^'er.  usually  result  in  blindness  and  phthisis  bulbi. 

The  distinction  between  phthisis  bulbi  from  suppurative  disease  and 
fophia  bulbi   from  plastic  inflammation  is  that  after  panophthalmitis 


Fig.  19. 
Atrophia  bulbi. 

the  suppurating  vitreous  and  contents  of  the  globe  come  out,  immediately 
resulting  in  a  smaller  eye  which  rapidly  shrinks  to  a  small  stump.  Atrophy 
of  the  globe  is  a  gradual  process  from  the  contraction  of  exudates  after 
iriilocyxlitis  by  which  the  globe  becomes  somewhat  smaller  than  normal, 
but  never  results  in  the  small  stump  of  phthisis  bulbi. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  is  apfuirent  to  the  most  inexpert  from 
ibc  history  of  accident  and  tlie  severe  local  and  general  suppurative  symp- 
tonu. 

In  a  few  cases  when  the  suppuration  begins  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  irJ^^t  ^^  so-called  chorioiditis  suppurativa,  where  at  the  first  the 
- -'  nor  portion  and  the  media  are  clear,  the  ophthalmoscope  aids  the 

-ition  of  the  purulent  exudate,  whicli  appears  as  a  yellowish  mass  in 
the  viirfous  behind  the  pupil. 

The  so-called  pseudo-glioma,  or  new-tissue  formation  in  the  vitreous 
twm  cirnunscribed  purulent  disease,  may,  however,  have  the  appearance 
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of  intra-ocular  new-growth  from  which  it  is  to  be  differentiated  by  the 
history  of  the  wound,  its  yellowish  gloss,  and  no  increase  of  tension,  to- 
gether with,  in  the  case  of  tumor,  the  size,  shape,  blood  vessel  formation, 
and  as  a  rule,  at  first  no  inflammation. 

Prophylaxis.  The  prophylaxis  of  infection,  with  the  imme- 
diate care  of  infected  wounds,  may  prevent  the  development  of  pan- 
ophthalmitis. The  prophylactic  treatment  is  at  first  that  of  infected 
wounds,  with  galvano-  and  actual  cautery,  carbolic  acid,  or  injection  of 
salt  sublimate  or  cyanide  of  mercury  subconjunctivally  or  iodoform  discs 
or  solution  of  50  per  cent,  argyrol  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

Hirsch  berg*  reports  two  cases  of  cystoid  scars  after  cataract 
extraction  which  commenced  to  suppurate  five  and  one-half  years  later. 
The  scar  was  purulent,  the  pupil  covered  by  a  purulent  membrane  and 
hypopion.  Hirschberg  cauterized  the  scar  and  cornea  with  galvano- 
cautery,  opened  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  lower  limbus  and  removed  the 
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Fig.  20. 
Phthisis  bulbi. 


hypopion  and  purulent  membrane  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  In  both  cases 
the  eyes,  which  had  seemed  completely  lost,  were  saved.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  this  treatment  be  commenced  at  once. 

Therapy.  The  treatment  of  panophthalmitis  itself  is  symptom- 
atic. Constant  lukewarm  antiseptic  wet  compresses,  5  per  cent,  dionin 
locally,  and  morphine  hypodermically,  or  chloreton  internally  for  anal- 
gesia. Frequent  instillations  of  10  per  cent,  argyrol  or  5  per  cent,  pro- 
targol,  or  keeping  the  lid  aperture  filled  by  1 13000  sublimate  of  mercury 
ointment,  and  the  secretions  wiped  or  washed  away,  constitute  the  me- 
dicinal treatment. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  vitreous  chamber  is  determined  to  be  filled  with 
pus  and  the  intraocular  tension  is  increased,  the  globe  should  be  kept  open 
by  a  lij^  cm.  incision  through  the  sclera  between  the  insertion  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  inferior  recti  tendons,  a  drain  of  iodoform  gauze  inserted,  and 
the  eye  kept  clean  by  boric  acid  solution  every  two  hours.  If  the  pus  appar- 
ently points  at  another  place  incision  may  be  made  there,  or  the  opening 
may  be  enlarged  to  permit  of  free  drainage.     Secondary  incisions  may 
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ve  to  be  made.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  symptoms  abate  after  free  in- 
cision and  drainage. 

The  enucleation  of  an  eye  in  the  active  stage  of  panophthalmitis  is 
not  to  be  undertaken  except  where  cellulitis  with  apparent  pus  fonnation 
in  the  orbit  has  occurred  in  which,  after  incisions  into  the  eye  and  orbit 
have  been  made,  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  ;  otherwise  pus  germs  may  get 
into  the  opened  lymph  and  blood  channels  of  the  orbital  tissues  and  be 
carried  to  the  brain,  producing  meningitis  and  death.     Even  so  has  ex- 
enteration or  evisceration  of  the  globe  been  reported  by    S  c  h  u  1  e  c  k" 
to   have   caused  meningitis.      Becker***    collected  the  histories  of  43 
cases  of  meningitis  and  death  after  enucleation.      Praun,**    how^ever, 
recomtnends  exenteration  in  uveitis  suppurativa  where  Tenon *s  space  has 
not  yet  been  affected,  and  cites  his  experience  covering  60  such  operations. 
If  the  disease  has  been  apparently  cured,  yet  after  a  couple  of  months 
the  stump  becomes  recurrently  painful  it  had  better  be  removed  to  avoid 
sympathetic  disease,  which  is  not  absohttely  excluded,  as  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  case*  by  plastic  closure  of  the  lymph  spaces  and  ves- 
sels  following  a  panophthalmitis. 
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(B)     IRIDOCYCLITIS  TRAUMATICA. 

Definition.  A  chronic,  severe  and  plastic  inflammation  of  the 
tnjured  eyeball  which  affects  most  of  the  intra-ocular  structures,  benign 
marked  in  the  uveal  tract,  and  ultimately  leading  to  atrophy,  is  here  called 
irido-cyclitis. 

Such  cases  have  been  described  as  chronic  plastic  irido-cyclitis,  irido- 
eborioiditis,  irido-cycle-chorioiditis,  or  as  cyclitis,  depending  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  uveal  tract  mostly  affected.  We  here  give  a  general  descrip- 
tioo^  leaving  the  details  to  the  special  chapters  on  the  injuries  to  the  uvea. 

Etiology.  All  forms  of  injuries  to  the  ciliary  region  may  give 
rtM>  to  iridcKcyclitis,  but  of  special  imixirtance  and  frequency  are  perforat- 
ing wounds  of  tlie  Hmbus  and  foreign  bodies  within  the  globe.  An  orig- 
inally purulent  process  seldom  changes  to  the  plastic  type,  but  such  is  seen 
in  eomeat  suppuration  and  in  late  infection  through  cicatrices  and  iris  pro- 


Fig.  22. 
Keratitis  punctata  and  small  hypopion  m  trido-cycHtis  traumatica, 

of  cornea. 


Healed  cicatrix 


object,  or  polling  away  of  tissues  from  contraction  of  plastic  exudate, 
to  chemical  irritation  through  solution. 

The  production  of  irritation  or  inflammation  may  be  due  to  germi 
themselves  or  the  products  of  their  metabolism,  a  subject  which  is  dia 
cussed  under  Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis.    While  we  have  not  yet  isolate 
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stich  micrcKorganisms,  various  authors,  as  Leber,*  Deutschmann,* 
S  c  h  i  r  m  c  r,*  have  supposed  that  the  spores  may  lie  dormant  for  months 
or  years  and  then  acquire  a  new  virulence,  setting  up  inflammation. 

Endogenous  infection  of  the  cicatrix  has  been  supposed  (P  r  a  u  n*). 
Late  infection  of  the  scars  has  been  proven. 


Fig,  23. 

Panel-like  keratitis. 

Symptoms   and    Course,     The  patient  gives  a  history  of  in- 
jury, and  in  a  slight  and  early  case  complains  of  photophobia,  lacrimation 
and  irritation  of  the  globe.    There  is  pericorneal  injection  and  some  swell* 
r>f  the  lids  and  conjunctiva.    The  region  of  the  injury  is  usually  sen- 
<^  and  there  may  be  slight  or  piercing  pains  on  use  of  the  eye.    The 
tension  is  diminished  and  the  visual  acuity  is  lowered ;  the  visual  field  is 
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Fig.  24. 
Panel-like  keratitis. 

ictcd.    The  cicatrix  is  red  or  dark^violet  colored  with  surrounding 
>ngest]on.    In  early  cases  the  aqueous  is  turbid  and  there  may  be  opaci- 
ties in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous.    The  iris  is  discolored  and  its 
aer  texture  not  as  plain  as  in  the  fellow  eye.     Posterior  synechiae  are 
and  maybe  a  small  hypopion. 
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Keratitispunctata  is  a  pathogonomonic  sign  of  serious  cycli- 
tis.  It  is  characterized  by  precipitates  appearing  as  minute  greyish  dots 
scattered  irregularly  upon  Descemet*s  membrane  but  mostly  irregularly 
over  a  triangular  portion  of  the  lower  part,  the  base  of  the  trianglee  corre- 
sponding to  the  lower  corneal  margin,  the  apex  to  about  the  center  of 
the  cornea.  The  larger  deposits  are  usually  below,  the  more  numerous 
fine  ones  above.  The  spots  are  frequently  pigmented,  looking  brown  or 
reddish.  The  movements  of  the  eyes  are  a  factor  in  determining  their 
arrangement  and  are  shown  by  v.  A  r  1 1,*  deposited  centrifugally  upon 
the  cornea,  and  in  the  positions  in  which  they  occur  the  endothelium  of 
Descemet*s  membrane  is  irritated  and  becomes  sticky,  so  the  leucocytes 
readily  adhere  to  it.  Larger  aggregations  occur  in  older  cases  and  often 
assume  a  yellowish,  gelatinous  appearance.  F  u  c  h  s  in  1884®  found 
that  they  consist  in  aggregations  of  leucocytes,  many  of  which  contain 


Fig.  2.V 
Iris  Sonilic   from   synipatlietic  irido-cyclitis. 

pigment  liranules  and  are  derived  from  the  uveal  tract,  mostly  from 
the  ciliary  IhhIv.  Proliferation  oi  endothelium  may  occur,  as  shown  by 
I'  h  I  h  o  t  t  and  A  x  e  n  t  e  1  d."  The  lari^^er  deposits  show  a  hyaline 
dei^eneration  of  the  cells.  ^^ParsonsN.  These  dei)Osits  may  likewise 
be  found  uix^n  the  lens  capsule. 

As  the  case  proi^resses  the  coniea  becomes  grayish  and  may  be 
striped  (^ panel-like "i.  Then  follows  development  of  a  large  fibro-plastic 
exudate  in  the  pupil.  U^lween  its  cvliies.  Knween  the  iris  and  lens,  ciliar>' 
Ixxly  atul  lens,  and  in  the  viirevnis.  The  visual  acuity  is  lost,  the  light 
projectioti  KwMues  nu>ro  and  more  uncertain  and  blindness  results.  If  the 
pupil  tills  up  with  exudate  the  condition  is  known  as  occlusion;  if  a 
complete  ixv^terior  sxnechia  tonr.s.  as  seclusion:  if  only  the  rim  of 
the  iris  adheres  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  :he  lens,  the  pupil  is  secluded 
but  the  ix^NterivM-  chan\her  i<  cnlar^od  froir.  the  iris  bulging  forwards  in  a 
ring.      Hiis  ivnditivMi  is  known  as   iris  b  o  m  b  e.     The  lens  becomes 


Cipaque  and  the  vitreous  opacities  further  develop.  As  a  rule  the  tension 
is  ver\*  much  diminished,  so  that  the  glol>e  hecomea  very  soft.  However, 
in  a  few  cases  glaucoinatous  increase  of  tension  may  arise,  but  the  disease 
usually  eventuates  in  contraction  of  the  exudate,  atrophy  of  all  the  struc- 
tures and  atrophia  hulhi. 


Fig  2G. 

Atrophia  bulbi  with  extensive  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  an  exciting  eyt^»  which  many 

years  later  caused  sympathetic  irritation  in  the  othtfr. 

Vi  1 1  a  r  d*  reports  a  case  resulting  froiu  a  minute  vvonnd  in  tire 
ciliary  region  by  a  fragment  of  steel  which  was  removed  immediately 
after  the  accident.  There  was  nothing  reniarkahle  in  the  progress  of 
tlic  case  until  the  tw^enty-fifth  day,  when  the  patient,  without  any  warn- 
\n\^,  suddenly  fell  back  upon  his  bed  and  dietl  instantly.  There  was  no 
autopsy. 


Fig.  27. 
Section  of  eye  with  irido-cyclitis  showing  iris  homb6. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  cause  of  death  was  a  cerebral  embolus 
oi%itisit]n^  in  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  liut  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
mail  died  of  heart  disease. 

Atroplitm  bulbi. 

From  the  shrinking  of  the  exudate  the  vitreous  chaml^er  becomes 
smaller,  the  retina  becomes  detached  in  a  funnel-like  form,  the  cornea  be- 
cociics  smaller,  and  the  whole  globe  diminishes  in  size.    The  cornea  may 
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or  may  not  become  totally  opaque  but  the  lens  always  does;  the  whole 
uveal  tract  becomes  atrophied,  the  retinal  elements  disappear,  and  the 
optic  nerve  atrophies  with  consequent  total  blindness.  As  a  rule  the 
atrophic  eye  remains  larger  than  the  so-called  phthisic  bulb,  as  the 
atrophic  process  may  stop.     The  eye  usually  retains  a  globular  form. 


Fig.  28. 
Perforating  wound  of  cornea  with  ulceration  and  thickening.     Prolapse  of  iris. 

The  cicatrix  usually  sinks  inwards,  indenting  the  spherical  surface  of 
the  globe. 

If  the  eye  remain  soft  the  effect  of  the  recti  muscles  may  cause  it 
to  assume  a  quadrilateral  cone  shape  and  squint  also  results.  The  lids 
do  not  come  well  in  contact  with  the  bulb  so  that  the  conjunctival  sac 


Fig.  29. 
Lacerated  wound  of  ciliary  region;  the  injury  inviting  enucleation  as  a  conserva- 
tive operation  against  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

does  not  retain  the  normal  form,  the  eye  appears  sunken  and  the  lower 
lid  may  turn  in,  forming  entropion. 

Inflammatory  and  painful  attacks  of  moderate  severity  vary  the 
chronic  process,  especially  if  a  foreign  body  be  retained  within  the  globe. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  always  unfavorable.  The  best 
that  we  can  hope  for  is  the  retention  of  a  small  and  not  painful  eye  after 
several  years  of  inflammatory  disease.    As  a  rule  such  eyes  are  enucle- 
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ated  to  cut  short  the  period  of  economic  loss,  to  remove  the  cause  of  ir- 
ritation and  to  prevent  sympathetic  disease  in  the  fellow  eye. 

Prophylaxis.      Proper  treatment  of  wounded  eyes  by  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies ;  prevention  of  infection  by  the  use  of  antisep- 

^  tics;  of  iritis  by  atropine;  immediate  post-accidental  operations,  as  the 
Kali  conjunctival  flap,  sutures,  iridectomy ;  removal  of  traumatic  cat- 
aract may  prevent  the  development  of  irido-cyclitis  and  the  resultant 

.    atrophy  of  the  globe  as  well  as  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

Therapy.  In  the  beginning  of  irido-cyclitis,  besides  care  of  the 
wound,  subconjunctival  injection  of  mercurial  solutions,  mercurial  in- 
unctions, intra-gluteal  injections  and  general  care  are  indicated.  Atropine 
and  hot  compresses  and  high  frequency  electric  applications  locally  and 
for  many  weeks.  The  visual  acuity  and  field  should  be  often  taken, 
examination  by  the  magnifier  made  and  the  ophthalmoscope  should  be 
often  used.    As  a  rule  blinded  and  atrophic  globes  should  be  enucleated. 
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(II)     SYMPATHETIC  OPHTHALMITIS. 
Synonyms.— Inflammation  of  the  eye  following  an  injury  to  the  fellow  eye, 
^3^^^ pathetic  ophthalmitis,  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  sympathetic  irritation 
*"^     inflammation,   ophthalmia   migratoria,   infective   cyclitis,   transferred 
opt^tlialmitis,  ct  al. 

^  ^  fin  it  ion.      Certain  forms  of  traumatism  in  one  eye  may  in- 
(hice  a   clisease  in  the  other.    The  one  originally  infected  is  called  the  ex- 
citing eye,  and  that  secondarily  involved  the  sympathizing  eye.     Sympa- 
thetic   ophthalmitis,   or  ophthalmia,   has   been   long  classified   as   either 
\rntation  and  inflammation,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
cVmical  difference  between  the  two  should  be  properly  diagnosed,  as  in 
one  there  is  simple  irritation  and  neurosis  which  produces  alarming,  al- 
though slight,  loss  of  function ;  while  the  other  is  a  true  inflammation 
with  exudation,  which  almost  invariably  results  in  blindness,  which  may 
he  more  complete  than  that  in  the  originally  injured  or  exciting  eye. 
Dunn*  claims  that  the  term  "sympathetic*'  is  meaningless,  in  view  of 
fhe  modern  theories  as  to  the  etiology  of  this  affection,  that  it  is  caused 
by  a  specific   micro-organism,  and   that  the  micro-organism   creates   a 
toxm  which   is  conveyed,   presumably   by   the   lymph   channels,   to   the 
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Ciliary  region  of  the  healthy  eve.     There  is  nothing  ethereal,  spiritual, 
emotional — sympathetic — ^in   an   inflammatory  process  which    is  directly 
excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  bacterial  product.     The  term  '*infective1 
cyclitis**  is  more  accurate  and  more  in  accord  with  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

History.  G  e  o  r  g  B  a  r  t  i  s  c  h-  in  1 583  was  probably  ih^ 
first  to  write  u|>on  the  subject,  followed  by  B  a  r  t  ol  i  n  u  s^  in  1696  an^ 
Btldoo*  in  1649.  Beers"  in  1802,  Demours*  in  1818,  von  Ai 
nion^  in  1835,  Him  ley*  in  1843.  Tavignol*  in  1845  first  gav 
detailed  descriptions  of  this  disease.  Mackenzie***  in  1844,  in  ih 
earliest  detailed  study,  refers  to  the  seriousness  of  the  disease,  and  give 
a  succinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  kind  of  injury  to  an  eye  whidi* 
would  be  likely  to  cause  harm  to  the  fellow  organ.  He  discusses  the 
limits  of  time  during  which  the  incidence  of  the  disease  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  describes  the  local  symptoms  as  those  of  '*iritis  passing  rap- 
idly into  amaurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  eye/*  considers  the  prognosis  so 
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Infected  pcuutraling  injury  to  ciliary  region.     Traumalic  cataract  exudate.     Poi 

terior  view. 


unfavorable  that  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  tlie  patient  who  has  suflFered  anj 
severe  injury  of  one  eye  against  the  exciting  canses  of  sympathetic  oph-j 
thalmia  from  the  very  first.     The  treatment  npon  which  he  relied  wa 
"rest,**  antiphlogistic  measures  and  the  nse  of  mercury*     Eight   yea 
later  White  Cooper^ ^  suggested  the  enucleation  of  the  injured  eyeJ 
His  efforts  and  those  of  Pritchard  established  the  urgency  of  early 
erativc  intervention. 

Mackenzie^''  advanced  three  probabilities  for  carrying  of  the 
disease  from  one  eye  to  the  other;  viz.,  the  extension  of  the  inflamma«fl 
tioii  through  the  blood  vessels  by  means  of  their  connections  in  the  brain; 
extension  through  the  ciliary  nerves;  and  extension  through  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina,  the  latter  being  the  generally  accepted  theory  until  the 
conclusion  of  H  e  i  n  r  i  c  h  M  ii  1 1  e  r**— based  on  pathologico-anatomic 
observ^ations^>ul)li5bed  in  1858.     This  view,  which  bad  been  suggestC(| 
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Mackenzie  as  an  alternative  but  improbable  explanation  of  the  i^lie- 
nomcna  of  s)Tn pathetic  infianiniation,  had  been  advanced  previously  by 
Tavignol,  in  1845.    ^  ^^^  doctrine  of  Mackenzie  that  the  optic  nerve  played 
the  chief  role  in  the  transference  of  the  inflammation  from  the  excitin  ,j 
to  the  sympathizing  eye»  had  been  universally  abandoned  and  the  view 
that  the  pathologic  changes  in  the  secondarily  affected  eye  were  the  prorl- 
uct  of  an  influence — ^an  influence  of  a  reflex  character — transmitted  to 
it  through  the  cihary  nerves,  was  as  universally  accepted.     This  theory 
gained  converts  rapidly,  and  among  those  who  accepted  it  and  who  be- 
came its  ardent  advocates  were  von  Graefe.  Donders,  Arlt  and  Bowman. 
To  them  it  seemed  all  sufficient,  an<l  thrrnigh  their  lalx>rs  it  was  fortified 
and  strengthened.     Numerous  pathologic  observations  by  D  o  n  d  e  r  s^^ 
and  many  other  competent  ofjservers,  based  on  carefid  dissections  of  eyes 
enucleated  because  of  sympathetic  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  fel- 
low eye^  and  innumerable  clinical   facts  were  brought  forward  to  sus- 


Fig.  31. 
Perforating   iniury  of   ciliary  region.     Exudate. 


tain  it,  and  before  long  it  seemed  that  if  I  here  was  one  question  in  oph- 

\thaknology  settled  beyond  peradventure  that  question  was  the  genesis 

I  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.     Thirty  years  ago,  it  is  safe  to  say»  there 

was  but  this  one  view  held  as  to  the  origin  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis, 

Bm  time  works  many  changes,  and  now,  after  the  lap^e  of  thirty  years, 

it  may  be  truthfully  said,  if  there  is  one  question  in  ophthalmology,  seem- 

^Ij'i  farthest  from  determination,  and  as  to  which  least  definite  views 

*t  held,  that  question  is  the  genesis  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  as  the 

V^^t  etiology  is  yet  an  insoluble  pro1>lem. 

To  those  interested  in  ancient  history  we  refer  to  the  most  vaUiable 
work  of  H  I  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g**  on  the  History  of  Ophthalmology,  and  to  the 
*^dc  of  T  h  e  o  b  a  1  d.*^  We  have  all  we  can  tlo  in  this  w^ork  to  con- 
^'^  it  into  a  practicable  an<l  readable  one  for  the  twentieth  century, 
^  therefore  now  take  up  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject >  refer- 
^^♦wlicn  need  be,  to  works  dating  before  our  era,  bnt  limiting  our  dis- 
*^^ions  as  much  as  possible  to  the  present  time. 
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a.    Etiology  and  pathology. 

The  kind  of  eye  most  likely  to  be  excited  to  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion is  one  in  which  the  acute  symptoms  have  become  quiescent,  but  which 
is  tender  on  pressure  and  beginning  to  shrink.  If  such  an  eye  be  enucle- 
ated, and,  after  hardening  in  preservative  fluid,  be  bisected,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  a  great  outpouring  of  exudate  from  the  iris  and 
ciliary  region,  and  that  this  has  distributed  itself  behind  the  lens  capsule 
to  form  in  some  cases  a  complete  partition  between  the  aqueous  and  the 
vitreous  chamber.  The  tenninations  of  the  ciliary  nerves  are  imbedded 
in  this  exudate,  which,  as  time  goes  on  begins  to  organize,  and,  contract- 
ing, compresses  and  drags  not  only  on  the  imbedded  nerves  but  also  on 


Fig.  32. 
Irido-cyclitis  in   exciting   eye. 

the  ciliary  body  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  chorioid  and  retina.  In 
very  acute  cases  the  retina  becomes  detached  completely,  and  extends  like 
a  fibrous  cord  between  tlic  inflammatory  exudate  in  front  and  the  optic 
nerve  entrance  behind.  In  some  cases  the  ciliary  nerves  themselves  show 
signs  of  neuritis,  and  on  all  a  constant  irritation  is  kept  up  by  the  trac- 
tion produced  by  the  shrinking  exudate.  As  a  result  of  this,  vaso-motor 
disturbance  is  set  up,  and  maintained,  in  the  second  eye,  and  this  renders 
it  all  the  more  vulnerable.  The  "exciter"  produces  this  disturbance  in 
the  "sympathiser"  partly  through  ciliary  neuritis,  but  mostly  through 
reflex  action ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  ciliary  nerves  in  panophthal- 
mitis explains  why  such  change  rarely  occurs  after  acute  suppurative  in- 
flammations. 

However,  in  abscesses  of  the  orbit,  where  both  optic  nerve  and  its 
lymphatics  are  implicated,  sympathetic  inflammation  never  cxrcurs.  Pan- 
ophthalmitis does,  not  always  cause  a  connective  tis.sue  formation  that 
stops  the  pus  germs  from  migrating  from  the  injured  eye  to  its  fellow, 
and  does  not  always  cause  such  an  intense  IcKal  inflammatory  action  in 
the  original  eye  as  to  cut  off  the  nerve  connection. 

Several  theories  have  1  een  advanced  to  explain  the  extreme  rarity 
with  which  panophthalmitis  and  sympathetic  inflammation  are  asso- 
ciated.    The  earliest  was  that  of  Leber**  and  D  eu  t  s  ch  man  n," 
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wha  reasoned  that  die  micro-organisms  were,  in  part,  extruded  with  the 
pus  when  the  globe  perforates,  and  in  a  measure  rendered  harmless  by 
the  large  quantities  of  pus.  G  i  f  f  o  r  d^**  found,  in  experimentally  pro- 
duced panophthalmitis,  blocking  of  the  lymphatics  as  the  result  of  in* 
flamcnation,  and  considered  that  this  offered  a  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  migration  of  the  organisms. 

Exceptions,  however,  are  noted,  as  in  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r  '  s^''  two  cases» 
in  one  of  which  infection  from  an  insect  flying  into  the  eye,  ending  in 
panophthalmitis,  enucleation  then  being  made,  sympathetic  uveitis  was 
found  some  four  months  after  the  accident  and  the  resultant  panophthal- 
mitis. In  his  other  case  there  was  panophthalmitis  resulting  from  per- 
forated corneal  ulcer  after  an  attack  of  measles.  Two  weeks  after  the 
panophthalmitis  there  was  a  well-developed  iritis,  which  went  into  irido- 
cyclitis. 

Schirmer's  explanation  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pan- 
ophthalmitic  eyes  contain  only  the  micro-organisms  of  suppuration,  and 
that  these  arc  incapable  of  migi*ation,  and  that  where  the  mixed  affection 
does  occur  the  exciters  of  pus,  being  the  more  virulent,  overcome  and 
destroy  the  other  organisms. 

A  h  I  s  t  r  6  m-*  describes  another  case  ending  in  blindness.  The 
original  affection  consisted  in  serpent  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  The  bac- 
teriotogica]  examination  of  the  enucleated  sympathizing  glol^e  revealed 
ntDnerous  staphylococci  in  vitreous,  retina  and  churioitl,  but  Jione  in  the 
blood  vessels,  optic  nerve  and  intravaginal  space. 

In  my  case,*^'  reported  thirteen  years  ago,  there  was  cataract  in  each 
c>*e.  The  eye  operated  upon  became  cataractous  from  an  injury  sustained 
six  months  before.  The  operation  was  uneventful,  and  was  performed 
idcr  the  usual  aseptic  precautions.  Notwithstanding,  in  forty-eight 
irs  the  wound  was  discharging  pus  in  large  quantities,  and  the  eye 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  ending  in  panophthalmitis.  The  patient  left  the 
hospital  without  permission  and  did  not  return  until  a  month  later,  when 
he  was  found  to  have  active  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  going  on  in  the 
fellow  eye,  which  ended  in  total  blindness. 

Zentmayer-*  has  succeeded  in  finding  the  records  of  fifteen 
of  panophthalmitis  followed  by  sympathetic  inflammation.  In  eight 
of  these  there  is  an  anatomic  description  of  the  eye.  In  five  there  is  also 
a  report  of  the  microscopic  findings.  In  three  the  data  are  insufficient 
_for  a  critical  consideration, 

I.    While  die  occurrence  is  one  of  extreme  rarity,  eyes  that  present 
Ihc  cliaical  picture  of  panophthalmitis  may  excite  sympathetic  inflam- 
_ination. 

2-     Such  eyes,  however,  usually  present  microscopic  changes  anal- 
tis  to  those  found  in  other  exciting  eyes. 
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3.  With  few  exceptions  in  the  cases  of  literature  of  sympathetic 
inflammation  following  phthisis  bulbi,  the  eyes  were  of  the  class  de- 
scribed by  Fuchs  as  atrophied  eyes. 

4.  Usually  it  is,  clinically,  the  mild  form  of  purulent  uveitis  which 
excites. 

5.  It  is  only  after  panophthalmitis  of  a  virulent  type  that  the  re- 
sultant shrunken  globe  should  be  considered  harmless. 

6.  Where  from  the  nature  of  the  infection  the  panophthalmitis  has 


Fig.  3:3. 
Nonsympathetic   endophthalmitis.     The  inflammatory  products  are  dominated 
by  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  and  appear  outside  of  the  ciliary  body.    Low 
magnification.     (Roy.) 

been  of  a  low  grade,  or  where  as  a  result  of  treatment  the  inflammation 
has  not  assumed  a  virulent  type,  the  eye  should  be  considered  a  danger- 
ous one  and  should  be  enucleated. 

7.  That  in  some  cases  where  the  purulent  panophthalmitis  has  been 
considered  the  exciting  cause  the  original  injury  or  disease  may  have 
been  responsible. 

8.  Whether  the  histiologic  findings  in  most  panophthalmitic  eyes 
are  to  be  considered  the  terminal  stage  of  the  inflammation  or  the  evi- 
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dence  of  a  mixed  infection  is  still  undecided,  but  the  evidence  points 
strongly  to  the  correctness  of  the  latter  assumption, 

9,  Several  factors  contribute  to  lend  panophahalnittic  eyes  in- 
nocuous. When  the  globe  perforates  many  of  the  micro-organisms  arc 
extruded  along  with  the  pus,  those  retained  within  the  globe  becoming 
inactive  through  the  enormous  pus  formation.  This  active  pyogenesis, 
bv  blocking  the  posterior  lymph  spaces,  serves  to  prevent  migration  of 


Fig,  34. 

Deposit,  characteristic  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  situated  within  ihc  ciliary 
body.  It  has  burst  through  the  pigment  epithelium  and  formed  an  exuberant  mass 
within  the  eye.  The  normal  ?;tructurc  of  the  ciliary  body  has  been  replaced  by 
3  new  formation  consisting  of  !>Tnphocytes,  a  few  giant  cells  and  epithelioid  cells, 
TTic  latter  form  a  layer  in  the  ciliary  body  adjacent  to  the  pigmented  epithelium. 
Low  magnification.     (Roy.) 


the  toxic  agents.  Finally,  the  panophthalmitis  may  have  been  excited  hy 
organisms  probably  incapable  of  inducing  sympathetic  inflammation,  such 
as  staphylococci  and  pneumococci. 

The  findings  of  F  u  c  h  sr^  who  described  proliferative  uveitis,  which 
he  found  constantly  present  in  diseased  eyes  which  cause  sympathetic  in- 
flammation of  the  fellow  eye,  while  they  do  not,  except  by  post-enuclea- 
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tion,  give  us  any  different  diagnosis,  are  paUiologically  of  value.  He 
found  this  to  be  an  infiltration  of  lymphocytes,  giant  cells  and  epitheloid 
cells  within  the  uvea.  His  miscroscopical  diagnosis,  in  24  cases,  was 
cotifinned  by  the  clinical  histories,  all  the  cases  showing  a  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis. 

Dunbar  R  o  y^^  says  the  only  possible  practical  value  of  these 
obser\^ations  is  on  the  assumption  that  a  certain  micro-organism  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  peculiar  epitheloid  changes,  and  if  so,  the  possibility 
of  discovering  the  organism  may  tell  us  when  and  where  not  to  operate. 


Fig.  3^>. 
Shows  details,  under  high  magnification,  of  the  deposit  characteristic  of  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmitis.     At  this  point   the   endotheHoid  cells  and   lymphocytes   arc 
breaking  through  the  pigment  endothelium.     (Roy.) 

Under  the  title  "Endophthalmitis  Septica"  F  u  c  h  s^**  groups  what 
was  formerly  termed  fibrino-plastic  or  purulent  irido-cyclitis  or  irido- 
chorioiditis,  including  panophthalmitis. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  eyes  examined  sympathetic  inflammation  existed 
in  the  fellow  eye.  He  endeavored  to  detennine  in  what  percentage  of 
severe  traumatic  infiammations  sympathetic  inflammation  followed. 
Conscious  of  the  great  (X)ssibility  of  error,  he  calculates  that  it  follows  in 
14  per  cent.  The  characteristics  of  exciting  inflammation  are  the  cellular 
elements  and  the  distribution  of  the  infiltration  in  the  several  tissues  of 
the  eye.     Lymphocytes,  epithelioid  cells  and  giant  cells  were  present  in 
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^half  of  the  cases.     Polynuclear  leucocytes  were  rare,  but  mast  cells 
Russell  bodies  frequent.     Bacterial  staining  always  gave  negative 
suits.     In  general  the  iris  was  least,  the  ciliary  body  more,  and  the 
orioid  most,  involverl.     The  findings  in  the  iris  and  cihary  todies  are 
ilikc  in  tiiat  the  inflammation  l>egxns  in  the  layers  nearest  the  interior  of 
:  eye,  in  the  iris  posteriorly  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ciliary  body, 
he  otiter  layers  of  the  uvea  are  spared  the  longest.     Plastic  exudate  is 
usually  absent.     In  the  above  respects  exciting  inflammation  differs  from 
[endophthalmitis,   as   in   the   latter   the   primary   exudate    (mostly   poly- 
[iiudcar  leucocytes)  is  found  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  and  be- 
meen  ihc  cells  of  pigment  layers,  wdiereas  the  outer  pigment  layer  and 
[ihc  stroma  of  the  ciliary  body,  in  the  beginning,  is  free  from  exudate. 
Jlnlht^  chorioid  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  posterior  segment.     The 
I  anterior  portion  show^s  but  little  tendency  to  exciting  inflammation,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  circulatory  conditions.     The  primary  foci  appear  in 
I  the  tt'ills  of  the  large  vessels,  while  the  corio-capillaries  are  long  un- 
affected.   The  lymphocytes  probably  first  occur  outside  of  the  vessels, 
but  gradually  penetrate  the  w^alls  and  block  the  lumen  of  the  vessels. 
I  The  arteries  succumb  last.    The  vascular  layer  of  the  chorioid  is  the  least 
bvolvetl  portion  of  the  uvea,  but  superficial  exudate,  however,  is  rarely 
Only  rarely  does  superficial  exudate  appear  on  the  chorioid;  in 
d  the  exudate  does  not  extend  beyond  the  lamina  vitrea.     The 
"    '  yellow^  spots,  considered  by  Dale  n^*  as  the  anatomic  sub- 
sintaof  chorioiditis,  were  found  but  four  times.    Fuchs  has  found  them 
in  non-exciting  inflammations  and  believes  that  they  have  no  relation  to 
otciting  inflammation.      The    inflammation    usually    extends    outwanlly 
from  the  chorioid  by  way  of  the  large  ciliary  vessels,  the  venae  vorticosae 
ind  the  ciliarv  nerves.     Penetrating  nodes  are  found  in  the  sclera.    The 
^ina  always  shows  infiltration  of  the  vessels,  especially  the  veins.    The 
^tk:  ncn*e  shows  even  less  typical  involvement. 

Exciting  inflamamtion  shows  a  tendency  toward  organization  and 

^taward  suppuration.     The  cells  increase,  the  epithelioid  and  giant 

^Hs  disappear,  and  large,  long,  pale  nuclei  within  a  homogenous  sub- 

•tance,  and  later  a  striated  stretched-ground  substance,  takes  its  place, 

^bryonic  connective  tissue  forms  from  the  epitheloid  cells.    The  orig- 

|i>«iiivcal  cells  disappear.    Those  found  in  the  remnants  of  the  uvea  are 

f ''f** formed.   The  suprachorioidea  is  frequently  obliterated.    The  process 

<^r  recession  is  slow^er  than  in  endophthalmic  plastic  inflammation.     In 

I  one  case  fresh  infiltration  was  found  in  the  cicatricially  shrunken  chorioid 

[  seven  years  after  the  primary  inflammation.     This  is  analogous  to  tra- 

Ichomatous  inflammation, 

Phstic  exudate  may  be  entirely  wanting  and  when  present  is  prob- 
?an  accidental  complication,  due  to  mixed  infection. 
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The  contrast  between  endophthalmitis  and  exciting  ophthalmia  is 
interesting.  The  former  sets  in  earlier  and  is  in  the  superficial  layers 
(pars  ci.liaris  retinae).  The  latter  involves  the  stroma  of  the  uvea,  the 
pars  ciliaris  retinae  often  remaining  free.  TTie  former  exudate  consists 
of  fibrin  and  leucocytes,  the  latter  of  lymphocytes.  Fibrin  is  absent. 
Both  forms  of  inflammation  may  be  combined. 

In  sympathetic  irritation  the  exciting  eye  showed  no  characteristic 
changes,  consequently  sympathetic  irritation  must  be  considered  as  an 
independent  affection.  The  typical  findings  in  the  exciting  eye  may  be 
considered  diagnostic.  In  three  cases  of  so-called  traumatic  serous 
iritis  the  findings  were  different  from  those  in  exciting  eyes.  The 
chorioid  was  uninvolved  and  epitheloid  cells  were  absent. 

The  method  of  migration  to  the  other  eye  was  probably  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  takes  place  in  tumor  metastasis.  If  this  is 
correct,  then  optico-ciliary  neurotomy  can  give  no  protection.  Eviscera- 
tion is  not  safe,  because  of  the  eventual  penetration  of  the  sclera,  and 
enucleation  g^ves  no  absolute  security  because  of  the  occasional  presence 
of  extrascleral  growths  of  the  process. 

As  to  the  diagnosis  during  life,  Fuchs  considers  it  impossible.  The 
danger  of  error  is  less  the  more  frank  the  inflammation  in  the  first  af- 
fected eye.  Perhaps  serum  therapy  may  solve  the  difficulty. 

E.  V.  L.  B  r  o  w  n^'  gives  the  clinical  histories  and  pathological  find- 
ings in  three  cases  and  agrees  with  Fuchs  that  there  is  present  a  cell 
proliferation  within  the  uvea  in  the  exciting  eye.  His  cases  showed  a 
relation  between  the  severity  of  the  sympathizing  eye  and  the  intensity 
of  the  proliferative  uveitis.  The  author  reviews  similar  findings  in  lit- 
erature, taking  "one  thing  only  as  an  absolute  and  final  criterion  of  uvei- 
tis proHferativa,  namely,  a  proliferation  of  epithelioid  cells  in  clusters, 
or  singly,  within  the  confines  of  the  uvea  in  eyes  which  have  caused 
actual  sympathetic  inflammation  of  their  fellows.'* 

Brown  makes  a  differential  diagnosis  between  proliferative  and 
infiltrative  uveitis  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  and  that  of  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis,  and  in  summarizing  the  cases  noted  by  Fuchs  and  others 
he  states  that  "proliferative  uveitis  is  in  no  way  pathognomonic  of  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia,"  because:  "i.  Typical  sympathetic  inflammation 
occurred  in  one  case  without  any  proliferative  uveitis  in  the  exciting  eye. 
2.  Typical  proliferative  uveitis  was  present  in  one  case  presenting  only 
symptoms  of  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  fellow  eye.  3.  Typical  in- 
filtrative uveitis  with  epithelioid-cell  proliferation  occurred  in  one  case 
of  spontaneous  irido-cyclitis.  4.  Typical  infiltrative  uveitis,  though 
without  epithelioid-cell  proliferation,  occurred  in  three  cases  of  'serous' 
irido-cyclitis.  5.  Only  one  case  of  proliferative  uveitis  absolutely  un- 
complicated by  fibrino-plastic  uveitis  has  been   reported,  and  the  sym- 
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pathizing  eye  of  this  case  showed  'some  synechias'  6.  Epithelioid-cell 
proliferation  has  been  specifically  noted  in  but  one  of  the  ten  sympathiz- 
ing eyes  studied.  7.  Epithelioid-cell  proliferation  is  not  found  in  the 
last  stages  of  sympathetic  inflammation." 

From  a  study  of  his  three  cases,  Brown  corroborates  the  findings 
of  Fuchs,  that  "proliferative  uveitis  is  the  essential  anatomic  condition 
present  in  the  eye  which  causes  sympathetic  inflammation  of  its  fellow." 

R  u  g  e'^  gives  the  following  to  convey  the  difference  which  exists 
between  his  and  Fuchs'  view  concerning  sympathetic  inflammation :  Ac- 
cording to  Fuchs,  a  perforating  infected  injury  to  the  eye  can  cause: 
I,  acute  purulent  inflammation  (ophthalmia  septica)  ;  2,  exciting  in- 
flamamti(Mi.  The  two  together:  mixed  infection — the  result  of  simul-. 
taneous  infection  with  the  inflammatory  excitors  of  both  of  these  types. 

According  to  Ruge,  a  perforating  infected  injury  may  cause:  i, 
acute  purulent  inflammation;  2,  primary  chronic  fibrino-plastic  inflam- 
mation, the  latter  occurring  in  two  forms:  (a)  simple  fibrino-plastic, 
(b)  exciting  inflammation,  mixed  infection  resulting  from  simultaneous 
infection  with  inflammatory  excitors  of  both  types,  i  and  2. 

Ruge  believes,  with  Fuchs,  in  the  three  kinds  of  cells — round, 
epithelioid  and  giant;  the  latter  existing  in  50  per  cent  of  all  exciting 
eyes.  He  states  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  where  epithelioid  cells 
were  found,  giant  cells  were  present.  If  they  were  not  found,  it  would 
not  be  conclusive  that  they  were  not  present,  as  they  might  be  hidden  by 
the  round  cells;  and  that  a  given  case  was  not  one  of  exciting  inflam- 
mation because  of  their  non-discovery. 

As  to  round  cells,  he  found  these  always  present  in  traumatic, 
fibrino-plastic  inflammation.  He  denies  that  epithelioid  and  giant  cells 
are  pathognomonic  of  exciting  eyes.  He  says  that  he  is  far  from  as- 
serting that  it  is  impossible  to  diflferentiate  a  high-grade,  exciting  in- 
flammation from  a  low-grade,  chronic,  fibrino-plastic  uveitis  following 
trauma,  but  believes  that  there  are  such  gradations  between  thesei  ex- 
tremes that  border-line  cases  exist  that  cannot  with  certainty  be  dif- 
ferentiated. 

On  the  whole,  Fuchs'  findings  in  the  iris  correspond  with  the  au- 
thor's, only  he  is  unable  to  confirm  the  observation  of  the  protrusion  of 
the  cell  proliferation  beyond  the  plane  of  the  iris. 

He  does  not  consider  characteristic  inflammation  in  which  the  chori- 
oidal  changes  are  to  be  found  principally  at  the  posterior  pole,  as  he 
has  at  times  found  that  region  entirely  free,  whereas  anteriorly  it  was 
strongly  infiltrated.  As  to  the  absence  of  superficial  exudate  in  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body,  the  author  believes  with  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r,^^  that  there  is 
a  pure  sympathetic  plastic  exudate  without  denying  that  the  plastic 
exudate  in  many  cases  is  to  be  traced  to  mixed  infection. 
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H  e  e  f  o  r  d  t"   draws   the    following   conclusions,  some  of  whid 
he  considers  hypotlietical :   i,  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis  is  characteriied 
by  a  specific  inflammation  (described  especially  by  Schirmer,  Ruge  and 
Fuchs).     2,  This  without  doubt  is  caused  by  a  specific  microbe  which 
has  an  elective  effect  upon  the  uvea,  is  sometimes  present  in  the  con- 
junctiva and  possesses  marked  penetrative  powers  (a  spirochstan  fonn 
with  spontaneous  movement).    3,  The  infection  usually  has  a  period  of 
incubation  of  about  14  days.    As  a  rule  the  second  eye  is  infected  from 
the  uveal  inflammation  of  the  injured  eye,  in  rare  cases,  however,  di- 
rect from  the  point  of  injury.     On  this  account  it  is  possible,  within 
limits,  that  the  infection  may  originate  elsewhere,  especially  from  other 
mucous  membranes  (particularly,  perhaps  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
genito-urinary  organs).     The  infection  is  carried  along  the  usual  lymph 
and  blood  channels.     It  has  not  been  entirely  excluded  that,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  lymph  passages  along  the  optic  nerve  may  play  a 
part  in  the  transmission.     The  lesion  existing  in  one  eye  is  pathogenic 
for  the  other,  and  occurs  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  inflammation  in 
the  first.     These  cases  of  sympathetic  uveitis  which  occur  late  after  a. 
perforating  injury  are  excited  by  a  later  infection   (through  the  trati— 
matic  cicatrix). 

The  optic  neuritis  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  cases  of  sympathe^^ 
tic  uveitis  occurs,  under  certain  circumstances  also  (how  often  is  un-^ 
known),  as  the  first  demonstrable  symptom  of  the  uveitis  in  the  S}Tn-^ 
pathizing  eye. 

F  u  c  h  s^^*  reports  a  group  of  cases  bearing  on  the  pathology  of 
this  aflFection.     In  the  first  case  the  points  of  interest  were:  i,  The  out- 
break of  an  attack  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  where  the  exciting  eye 
had  remained  entirely  free  from  irritation  29  years.     2,  The  fresh  ex- 
citing infiltration  of  the  chorioid.    This  could  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  pra(hicts  of  the  original  inflammation  resulting  from  the  perforation 
of  a  corneal  ulcer.     3,  The  type  of  sympathetic  inflammation.     In  the 
beginninii^  the   iris   was   not   affected.     The  precipitate  came    from  the 
ciliary  body,  the  cells  passing  from  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber 
into   the  aqueous.     The  vitreous  opacities  also   came   from   the  ciliary 
])o<ly.     The  chorioid  next  the  ciliary  JKxiy  was  aflFected,  the  yellow  foci 
in  the  chorioid  lieing  an  expression  of  small  foci  of  inflammation.     Here 
the  chorioid  was  so  thickly  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  that  the  vessels  were 
entirely  covered.     Such  foci  must  appear  yellow,  especially  if  the  over- 
lying pigment  epithelium  is  unchanged.     The  retina  being  normal  can- 
not hide  the  foci. 

Two  cases  are  reported  in  which  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  de- 
veloped in  the  absence  of  ])lastic  inflammaticMi  in  the  injured  eye.  The 
author  states  that  he  would  not  rejwrt  these  cases,  as  they  are  of  such 
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quent  occurrence,    except   to  emphasize   that   plastic    inflammations 
of  cnd-ophthalmitis  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  exciting  inflammations. 
M\cn  it  occurs  in  a  high  grade  type  it  is  likely  to  intercept  exciting  in- 
oation. 

A  case  is  added  to  those  reported  in  the  aiithor^s  first  contribution 
I  this  subject  in  which  the  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  developed  in  the 
nee  of  plastic  inflammation,  in  which  an  anatomic  examination  was 
Itnadc,   The  exdting  inflammation  wa.-  found  to  be  so  slight  that  it  was 
[surprising  that  a  sympathetic  inflammation  could  result;  while  the  lat- 
ter was  so  severe  that  the  anatomical  changes  in  this  eye  might  well  be 
more  than  in  tlie  exciting  eye.    The  points  of  interest  were,  1.  The  out- 
break of  the  sympathetic  ophthahnitis  after  enucleation;  2.  The  slight 
grade  of  the  endophthalmitis;  3.  The  still  milder  grade  of  the  exciting 
I  infiltration  with  quite  severe  sympathetic  ophthahnitis. 

These  are  the  cases  in  which  he  believes  the  term  may  be  rightly 
[ttsd  as  representing  a   stage   coming   under  microscopic   examination 
before  the  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  has  developed  in  the  other  eye.    The 
I  pobts  of  interest  are  : 

In  contrast  with  the  former  there  was  severe  endophthalmitis  and 
'  Hvcrc  exciting  inflammation  but  no  sympathetic  ophthalmitis, 

The  last  case  is  one  in  which  Fuchs  thinks  there  was  the  begin- 
i  ning  stage  of  exciting  inflammation.     His  belief  for  this  rested  on  the 
lollowing  facts:     The  retinal  inflammation  was  greatest  in  the  inner 
I  hycrs  and  quite  insigniflcant  in  the  outer.     In  many  places  none  at  all. 
[There  was  no  relation  as  to  locality  between  the  chorioidal  and  retinal 
|lfea5  of  inflammation.     The  first   was   diffuse;  the  latter  focal.     The 
^udatc  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina  was  in  part  polynticlear  leuco- 
5;  in  the  chorioid  entirely  lymphocytes.     These  were  found  not  in 
'capillary  layer,  where  in  severe  endophthalmitis  the  pus  collects  un- 
the  vitreous  layer  of  the  chorioid,  but  on  the  contrary  more  in  the 
Iter  layers  of  the  chorioid. 
T  r  D  u  s  s  e  a  u  ^^"    in    1 897    and    again   in    1909,^''''   G  i  f  f  o  r  d    in 
and  1910'^''  report  sympathetic  ophthahnitis  following  cauteriza- 
lion  of  iridic  prolapses. 


^  Theories  of  transmission, 

y  The  principal  theories  of  the  production  of  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mitis that  are  yet  under  consideration  are  the  ciliary  nerve  theory,  the 
migration  theory,  and  the  intoxication  theory,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  Schmidt- Rimpler  hypothesis,  none  of  which,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
to  remark,  fully  explains  the  pathological  and  clinical  manifesta- 
A  brief  resume  of  the  various  theories  is  herewith  given,  but 
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in  this  connection  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  go  fully  into  the  litera- 
ture. 

1.  The  ciliary  nerve  theory. 

As  remarked  in  our  brief  history,  M  a  c  K  e  n  z  i  e^°  in  1844,  favored 
the  extension  of  inflammation  directly  through  the  optic  nerves,  yet  he 
also  suggested  that  the  pathological  changes  were  due  to  the  influence  of 
a  reflex  character,  transmitted  along  the  ciliary  nerves.  This  theory  de- 
pends upon  the  clinical  observation  that  in  irritation  of  one  eye,  for 
instance,  by  a  foreign  body,  its  fellow  is  affected,  becomes  congested 
and  the  tears  flow.  Such  reflex  changes  are  due  to  the  irritation  of 
trophic,  motor,  sensory,  and  blood  vessel  nerve  filaments,  as  are  contained 
in  the  ciliary  nerves. 

Certain  experiments  by  M  o  o  r  e  n  and  Rump  f  ,'*  and  by  L. 
Bach,"  upon  eyes  of  rabbits,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  eye  sends  a 
centripetal  irritation  through  the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  ganglion,  then 
through  the  radix  sympathetica  to  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  through  the  circulus  arteriosis  Willisii  to  the  sympathetic  of  the 
other  side,  and  then  centri  f ugally  to  its  ciliary  ganglion  and  through 
the  ciliary  nerve  to  the  symj)athizing  eye. 

Experiments  upon  the  sympathetic  by  Joseph^*  and  others  show 
that  such  trophic  changes  may  be  produced.  The  literature  contains 
many  cases  in;  which  the  color  of  the  lashes  of  the  sympathizing  eye 
changed.  Motor  changes  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  as  clonic  and  tonic 
spiasms  of  the  lids,  loss  of  accommodation,  etc.,  are  reported.  Secondary 
changes  in  the  anterior  cliamber  of  the  second  eye  and  pain  in  the  first 
twig  of  the  trigeminus  have  been  reported.  The  changes  which  are 
generally  spoken  of  in  sympathetic  irritation,  are  those  of  pericorneal 
injection,  lacrimation  and  photophobia. 

2.  The  migration  theory. 

Deutschman  n,^^  following  L  e  b  e  r,*®  stated  that  sympathetic 
irritation  was  a  reflex  neurosis  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  sympathetic 
inflammation.  The  latter  always  goes  on  to  a  severe  plastic  cyclitis  and 
cannot  be  influenced  by  a  removal  of  the  original  focus  of  infection,  i.  e., 
the  originally  injured  eye,  while  sympathetic  irritation  is  always  cured 
by  removal  of  the  injured  eye.  By  bacteriologic  and  animal  experi- 
ments, he  was  able  to  cause  similar  changes  in  the  eyes  of  animals.  His 
theory  is  that  sympathetic  inflammation  is  the  result  of  a  septic  infec- 
tion process  in  the  injured  eye,  and  that  the  micro-organisms  travel 
along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  sound  eye.  He  experimented  by  injecting 
fluid  containing  the  spores  of  the  aspergillus  fumigatus,  and  later  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus  and  albus  into  the  vitreous  body  and  into  the 
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^hcath  of  the  optic  nerve,  tracing  the  micro-organisms  across  the  chiasm 
in  their  course  through  the  optic  nerve  of  one  eye  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the 
other,  in  which  they  set  up  a  typical  sympathetic  inflammation. 

For  a  time  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  origin  of  ophthalmia 
migratoria,  as  the  disease  was  called,  seemed  to  be  ended,  but  unfortu- 
nately, subsequent  investigations  failed  completely  to  verify  EVeutsch- 
mann's  observations. 

L  i  m  b  o  u  r  g*'  has  recently  repeated  such  experiments  in  which 
sections  of  the  optic  nerve  showed  a  continuous  infiltration  of  the  optic 
sheath  from  the  eye  to  the  brain, 'and  he  thinks  that  his  experiments 
greatly  support  the  optic  nerve  theory  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Un- 
fortunately for  these  observations  the  infection  in  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mitis is  usually  found  to  be  of  a  mixed  type.  If  we  could  find  a  special 
germ,  as  it  may  prove  to  be,  and  as  D  u  n  n^  has  remarked,  which  either 
passes,  or  whose  toxin  is  conveyed,  to  the  other  eye,  the  pathology  would 
be  rendered  clear. 

3.  The  predisposition  and  malnutrition  theory. 

S  c  hmidt-Rimple  r,^"  on  account  of  the  objections  to  these 
several  theories,  which  will  be  entered  into  later,  advanced  an  opinion 
that  the  irritation  of  the  ciliary  nerves  in  the  injured  eye  was  caused 
by  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  nutrition,  and  that  this 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  cause  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other 
eye.  The  longer  these  changes  obtained,  and  the  more  severe  they 
were,  the  more  ground  was  there  for  an  inflammatory  process  which 
would  cause  the  same,  which  could  be  either  bacterial  or  chemical.  If 
such  conditions  did  not  develop  no  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  followed. 
An  eye  must  have  the  disposition  toward  sympathetic  disease  and  be 
irritated  by  external  causes  as  a  blow  or  wound  upon  the  eye.  The  en- 
trance of  micro-organisms  and  the  production  of  metabolic  changes  are 
a  secondary  effect. 

*•  Th«  intoxication  theory. 

This  was  brought  forward  by  \\  R  o  t  Inn  o  n  d  and  E  v  e  r  3- 
biisch*'  in  1882,  and  has  received  considerable  support.  13y  this  theory 
tne  products  of  metabolism  in  the  first  injured  eye  are  supposed  to  be 
^rried  to  the  sympathizing  eye  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :  ( i )  Either 
tbe  products  of  metabolism  pass  through  the  lymph  stream  into  the  sec- 
^^  eye  and  cause  inflammatory  changes;  or  (2)  these  products  pass 
through  the  blood  into  the  circulation  and  cause  changes  in  the  second 
fye;  or  (3)  the  damage  is  caused  by  toxalbumins  in  the  vaso-niotor 
centers  and  in  the  ganglion ;  or  (4)  the  products  of  metalx)lism  may 
reniain  in  the  originally  injured  eye  setting  up  there  chemical  irritation. 
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which  is  an  analogue  of  mechanical  irritation  and  in  a  reflex  way  dam- 
ages the  other  eye  and  causes  inflammation. 

L.  B  a  c  h**  and  B  a  c  c  h  i'"  give  credence  to  the  fourth  hypothesis. 

5.    Criticisms  of  theories  of  transmission. 

Against  these  several  theories  there  have  been  many  pathologic  and 
clinical  facts  arranged.  Against  the  ciliary  nerve  theory  clinical  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  infection  must  always  have  occurred  in  order  to 
have  caused  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  eye;  that  every  day 
operation  wounds  are  made  in  the  eye,  and  if  these  be  aseptic  they  heal 
without  the  slightest  trouble  and  give  rise  to  no  risk  of  sympathetic  in- 
flammation; that  even  such  wounds  as  are  made  in  the  region  of  the 
ciliary  body  as  iridectomies,  irodesis,  cataract  operations  and  others,  if 
they  be  not  infected  heal  properly,  but  if  they  be  infected  an  operation 
wound  is  as  liable  as  any  other  to  set  up  destructive  sympathetic  dis- 
ease in  the  other  eye.  Further,  very  painful  diseases  in  which  the  uvea 
is  affected,  particularly  panophthalmitis  and  glaucoma,  do  not  give  rise 
to  irritation  or  sympathetic  inflammation.  Again,  clinically  we  find 
that  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  sympathetic  inflammation  have  oc- 
curred within  four  weeks  after  enucleation  of  the  first  injured  or  dis- 
eased eye,  when  certainly  there  can  be  no  irritation  from  the  ciliary 
nerves  of  the  other  eye.  Here  we  must  suppose  at  least  an  ascending 
neuritis  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  pathologico-anatomical  examination 
has  not  shown  this  condition.  Again,  opti co-ciliary  neurectomy  has  not 
prevented  the  occurrence  of,  nor  stopped  the  progress  of,  sympathetic 
inflammation  or  irritation. 

Against  the  migration  theory  is  advanced  the  fact  that  although 
L e b e r^"  and  Deutschmann"  claimed  to  have  followed  the  micro- 
organisms from  one  eye  along  the  nerves  to  the  other,  yet  this  has  not 
been  fully  substantiated  by  other  observers,  indeed,  many  reporters  since 
that  time  have  negative  findings.  Clinically  we  find  that  resection  of  a 
portion  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  prevent  sympathetic  inflammation. 
Even  the  view  that  the  inflammation  closes  up  the  passages  by  which  the 
germs  might  pass  along  the  optic  nerve  in  a  case  of  panophthalmitis, 
which  is  rarely  followed  by  inflammation  in  the  other  eye,  is  overthrown 
by  undoubted  cases  of  true  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  occurring  after  pan- 
ophthalmitis. Such  cases  have  been  reported  by  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r,^*  A  h  1- 
BtTO m,^^  and  myself .^^  Again,  if  the  migration  theory  be  correct  we 
must  commonly  observe  a  neuritis  or  neuro-retinitis  in  the  sympathizing 
eye,  which  is  not  the  case. 

Against  the  theory  of  Schmidt-Rimpler  there  is  little  to  be  said 
except  that  it  may  be  a  background  upon  which  the  intoxication  theory 
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Py  be  built,  and  one  of  the  factors  in  its  production.     Yet  it  may  be 
d  here  that  the  severity  of  a  sympathetic  inflammation  or  irritation  in 
tihe  s)Tnpathizing'  eye  depends  by  no  means  upon   the  amount  of  de- 
letion of  tissue  or  inflammation  in  the  exciting  eye. 

The  intoxication  theory  seems  to  afford  the  most  reasonable  hypo- 
sis,  particularly  the  combination  of  the  four  propositions  heretofore 
Bescribed;  that  the  products  of  metaboh'sm  pass  through  either  the  lymph 
or  tlie  blood  vessels  to  the  other  eye  and  that  the  vaso-motor 
Iters  and  the  ganglia  are  irritated  by  tliese  products  and  set  up  a  true 
sympathetic  irritation.     The  objection  to  the  theory  is  that  the  analog) 
[does  not  hold,  especially  as  to  post-S)Tn pathetic  paralysis.    The  beginning 
I  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  not  characterized  by  paralysis  of  accom- 
Imodation.     The  disease  is  one  affecting  the  uvea  and  not  the  nerves. 
The  intoxication  is  not  apparent   in  other  portions  of  the  body,   and 
where  panophthahnitis  has  preceded,   sympathetic  inflammation  of  the 
J  Other  eye  seldom  occurs  unless  through  an  operation  the  blood  and  the 
pymph  streams  have  been  opened. 

While  these   several  theories  have  not   rendered   clear  the  patho- 

sis  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  yet  we  hope  that  in  the  future  such 

"work  as  has  been  done  recently  by  F  u  c  h  s,^^  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r/'*  Rug  e,-^^ 

and  E.  V.  L.  Brown,^*'*  may  ultimately  establish  us  upon  lirm  ground, 

and  the  pathology  may  ultimately  be  understood. 

None  of  the  theories  fully  explain  the  pathology  of  all  cases.  It  is 
tfcly  that  s>Tnpathetic  irritation  is  due  to  disturbance  of  the  ciliary 
'^nes,  while  true  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  is  a  combination  of  several 
«*  all  of  the  factors.  Whatever  be  the  pathogenesis,  clinical  evidence 
A)vrs  that  certain  affections  of  one  eye  are  the  exciting  cause  of  tran- 
*KDt  recurrent  irritation  and  disturbance  of  function  in  the  other  eye, 
wd  where  there  has  been  infection,  a  distinct  inflammation  of  the  uveal 
k  tiact  of  the  other  eye  may  occur.  In  the  latter  the  organic  changes  are 
H  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  vision  is  greatly  injured  and  usually  entirely 
■  <le«tro)'cd. 

"  This  clinical  subdivision  was  generally  accepted  for  some  years, 
^D  given  up  and  again  adopted,  and  now  seems  to  be  corroborated  by 
^  totonuco-pathologic  findings  of  Fuchs,  Schirmer,  Ruge,  Brown, 
Oatman  and  others,  although  other  authors  from  time  to  time  as 
^'iver,  Dunn,^  et  al.,  deny  the  entity  of  the  two  clinical  pictures. 


^  Condi^ons  of  the  exciting  eye. 

Etialogy.     The  morbid  changes  in  the  exciting  eye  which  are 
iJkel)  togivc  rise  to  sympathetic  disease  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
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1.  Sympathetic  inflammation. 

(i)  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region,  accompanied  by 
prolapse  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  are,  above  all  others,  the  most  likely 
to  cause  sympathetic  disturbance,  and  all  the  more  readily  should  the 
wound  be  lacerated  and  should  the  instrument  with  which  it  was  in- 
flicted have  been  unclean. 

(2)  Foreign  bodies  lodged  within  the  eyeball,  more  particularly 
if  they  lie  near  the  ciliary  processes,  are  a  constant  source  of  danger, 
since  they  keep  up  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  whole  uveal  tract. 

(3)  Corneal  ulcers  which  have  perforated  may  form  the  starting 
point  for  a  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  but  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  an  eye  which  has  burst  from  within  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as 
one  in  which  perforation  has  occurred  from  without.  Moreover,  all 
clinical  experience  goes  to  prove  that  after  panophthalmitis  the  danger 
of  a  transference  of  infection  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  very  slight. 

2.  Sympathetic  irritation. 

In  addition  to  1,2,  3,  the  following  etiologic  factors  may  give  rise 
to  sympathetic  irritation. 

(4)  Sarcoma  of  the  chorioid,  or  dislocation  of  the  lens,  accom- 
panied by  plastic  irido-cyclitis. 

(5)  Degenerative  changes  in  an  eye  previously  injured  are  always 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  irido-cyclitis,  and  consequently  an 
atrophied  globe,  tender  and  irritable  through  calcification  of  the  lens 
and  ossification  of  the  chorioid,  is  invariably  a  menace  to  the  sound  eye. 
The  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye  over  such  a  phthisical  stump  has  given 
rise  to  sympathetic  irritation.  These  are  probably  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  disease  arises  apart  from  the  existence  of  a  perforating  lesion 
of  the  "exciter." 

d.    Duration  and  incubation. 

The  incubation  period  elapsing  between  the  time  of  the  injury  and 
sympathetic  irritation  in  the  other  eye  is  extremely  variable. 
1  have  seen  one  case  in  which  it  developed  three  weeks  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  in  another  there  was  60  years  difference  in  time.  In  s  y  m  p  a- 
thetic  inflammation  the  shortest  recorded  interval  is  ten  days, 
the  longest  about  thirty  years.  The  usual  period  of  incubation  or  inter- 
val after  most  cases  is  six  weeks  in  sympathetic  inflamamtion,  and  three 
months  in  sympathetic  irritation.  It  is  conceded  that  if  no  symptoms 
develop  within  two  years  the  danger  line  is  passed  as  far  as  true  sym- 
pathetic inflammation  goes,  yet,  as  far  as  noted,  sympathetic  irritation 
may  result  in  cases  where  there  is  degeneration  of  the  injured  eye,  pro- 
ducing a  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  such  as  calcification,  ossification 
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of  the  chorioid,  etc.,  in  which  the  irritability  of  the  other  eye  may  not  be 
gin  for  years  afterwards,  von  Michel*®  states  that  90  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  develop  within  three  years  after 
the  injury,  of  which  about  30  per  cent,  were  during  the  first  six  months 
30  per  cent,  from  six  to  twelve  months,  30  per  cent,  in  the  next  year, 
and  the  rest,  or  about  10  per  cent.,  in  the  next  ten  years. 

H  u  b  b  e  1 1*^  reports  a  case  of  foreign  body  lodged  within  the  cor- 
nea and  removed  18  years  after  the  injury.  Sympathetic  inflammation 
three  times  in  the  other  eye  without  loss  of  vision,  that  is,  there  were 
three  or  more  attacks  of  inflammation  or  irritation  in  this  eye  up  to 
the  time  it  was  removed  by  Hubbell.  The  foreign  body  was  a  small 
piece  of  iron  considerably  oxidized.  Two  days  after  an  attack  of  in- 
flammation with  reduction  of  \'.  to  5/xxiv,  and  recovery  in  two  weeks 
to  V.  s/v  under  salicylates. 

Heefordt^*  reports  an  interesting  case,  in  which  the  features 
were  the  occurrence  in  the  injured  eye  of  a  decided  neuritis  and  a  be- 
ginning cyclitis  on  the  thirteenth  day ;  two  months  later  cyclitis  gone, 
the  neuritis  unchanged:  four  months  later  the  neuritis  gradually  dis- 
appearing ;  in  five  months  a  slight  iritis ;  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
month  a  slight  chorioiditis  with  vitreous  opacities,  the  optic  neuritis  un- 
changed or  slightly  increased.  In  the  sympathizing  eye:  on  the  thirteenth 
day  a  beginning  neuritis ;  in  eighteen  days  a  cyclitis  and  in  two  months 
rapidly  subsiding  relapse;  five  months,  a  slight  iritis,  and  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  months  of  chorioiditis. 

M  a  t  h  e  w  s  o  n*^  reports  case  of  a  man  of  42  years.  Left  eye 
penetrated  21  years  before  by  flying  particle  of  brass.  History  of  pre- 
v''Ou>  attacks  of  corneal  ulceration  resulting  in  corneal  staphyloma  and 
finally  of  panophthalmitis.  Enucleation  was  performed.  Thirty-one 
days  later  the  fellow  eye  was  attacked  with  an  anterior  uveitis.  The 
treatment  used  was  mercurial  inunctions  and  pilocarpine  with  local  use 
^f  atropin.  Hot  baths  were  s>oou  substituted  for  the  pilocarpin.  A  per- 
fect recovery  follow^ed. 

Deshogues*'  reported  two  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
trom  ancient  trauma.  In  the  first  case  an  atrophic  eye,  which  had  tol- 
^ated  a  foreign  body  for  twenty  years,  became  inflamed,  and  ciliary  ir- 
ritation, photophobia  and  slight  papillitis  with  visual  reduction  (^  to 
'4)  appeared  in  the  other  eye.  In  the  second  case  sympathetic  irido- 
cyditis  with  reduced  vision  dependent  on  trauma  twenty- four  years  pre- 
vious. Enucleation  brought  relief  in  each  instance.  The  globe  in  the 
first  case  was  found  to  contain  pus. 

Sulzer**  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patient's  left  eye  was  atro- 
Pnicd  as  the  result  of  a  wound  with  scissors  in  early  childhood.  The 
Rlohe  was  reduced  to  half  the  normal  size,  but  was  not  inflamed,  pain- 
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ful  or  tender  to  the  touch.  In  the  right  eye  there  was  iritis,  dqxwts 
upon  Descemet*s  membrane  and  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous.  Later  tboe 
was  a  peripheric  patch  of  exudative  chorioiditis.  The  atrophied  ball  wii 
enucleated  and  the  case  was  treated  with  atropin,  quinin  and  subcutn^ 
ous  injections  of  cyanid  of  mercury,  and  the  ''sympathized"  eye  was  re- 
stored to  normal  conditions. 

The  sympathetic  character  of  this  case  seems  very  doubtful,  but, 
as  the  author  says,  any  atrophied  globe,  even  if  painless,  may  become 
dangerous  at  any  moment,  as  the  very  fact  of  the  atrophy  indicates  the 
former  existence  of  irido-cyclitis,  and  it  is  well  to  give  the  patient  the  , 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  author  concludes  that  "enucleators"  arc  not  so  often  in  the  ' 
wrong  as  d  e  W  e  c  k  e  r*  has  maintained. 

Symptoms  and  course.    Sympathetic  irritation. 

Sympathetic  irritation  is  always  an  early  symptom  of  true  ophthal- 
mitis, and  some  cases  may  not  proceed  further,  being  caused  only  by 
irritation  i>f  the  ciliary  nerves.  It  is  characterized  by  symptoms  in  the 
synijxithizing  eye  suggestive  of  hyperemia  of  the  uvea  and  retina,  with 
anesthesia  of  tlie  latter.  The  earliest  symptom  in  most  cases  is  a  failare 
of  acconiiuiHlalion,  especially  emphasized  in  persons  who  have  uncor- 
reoloti  refractive  errors.  The  patient  has  asthenopia,  difficulty  in  read- 
ing small  print,  ami  after  prolonged  work  suffers  from  transitory  attadcs 
of  dimness  of  vision  for  IxMh  near  and  distance,  or  maybe  from  nK>- 
niontary  total  blindness. 

\.  M  a  i  t  1  a  n  d  1\  a  ni  s  e  >  *^'  lU'ics  U»\v  degree  of  transitory  myopia 
and  say>  in  those  oases  ilio  spinv!lo-s]iaix\l  enlargement  of  the  blind  spot 
is  a  valuable  sii^n.  donoiinc  aotivo  o-'i^cc-iion  of  the  optic  disc — the  shape 
Ihmtii:  dotornrinoi!  bv  inoroa^oii  >i.*o  ;iv..:  turgosoenoe  in  the  superior  and 
'.nforiv^r  br.mohos  v^f  tV.o  rotii'.al  anor\  a:u^.  vein.  "If,  then,  in  a  case  of 
infox'tod  w.M-i.l.  ^T•  »M*  ik\cencr,irvo  o:\in^es,  in  one  eye.  its  fellow  began 
tv^  j:i\o  irvn.Mo.  v.l^  Trailer  how  sliest,  an.:  careful  examination  showed  a 
c\^ngrs:o.-.  diso  \\i:h  ol*..irao:ori-::o  e::'..iri:e:r.ent  of  the  blind  spot,  Ae 
si^v.  \\v^::'.v'.  :v.  ovy  ,W.n'..  :\  c  ■•  ^  *  "^  'itcTrine  the  questions  of  the  im- 
n'o^:iato  o:r:o;o,\:'v^n  .^:  ::'o  cxv-itor  " 

V'u'.o   *<   :v\^:.v>>y:^:..    v.   *  v  c'v:     •,;':•.:    which  n:ay  cause  neuralgic 
'.\;'.:>  :o  v*..i::  :l*:\y.ch  :''i  '"c.     ..v  '  ■•.v'.i.co    -^'octiv  n  of  die  conjunctiva, 

:  :-...:  ^-     : 'crt  ">  cr^'ur.ctiva!  congestion  and 
■.  .:v. '  ..  -\^-   -t..:i.^:'  of  the  p'jpil  to  light  and 

^-       v-<  "i:  ■'    *^^  '  \: '-  :'-e  cr.iar>-  body  there  is 

V,   ..  -^  .    .     ^^       .   V  '  *  '*   r.ear  use  r^f  the  eyes 

••^       .        ...       .       -^  ..\.^:  >r.  of  the  eyes  from 

.  ;,,:         :    —    ^  7  ;   V    -rrvr.f:  show  periodicity, 


,iOOx\r:\;:rOv:  .n   ^.v>  .^;:' 
A0vV'.*:*.\^.'.;:'O* 

x**C>C    \x  v  V    ..* 
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_  for  a  few  days  and  then  disappearing,  coming  back  after  an 
berval  of  days  or  weeks.  These  symptoms  are  somewhat  similar  to 
Me  from  errors  of  refraction,  ijarticularly  hyperopic  astigmatism,  and 
Bald  not  be  confounded  with  them. 

■  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  sympathetic   irritation   in  eyes  whose 
dk>ws  were  previously  injured  by  accident. 

kA  girl  of  17,  eight  years  before,  had  penetrating  wound  of  the  left 
ea  from  scissors,  followed  by  anterior  synechia.  Two  weeks  ago 
penetrating  wound  of  the  other  eye  from  hat  pin,  lens  injured,  anterior 
chamber  obliterated.  Had  on  a  dirty  cotton  Imndkerchief  for  bandage. 
Was  under  oculist's  care  and  was  making  visits  to  doctor*s  office  two  to 
three  limes  a  day,  having  drops  put  in.  Eye  sightless  and  in  great  pain. 
Chngcd  physician  March  14,  and  I  immediately  made  enucleation  of 
I  last  injured  eye  as  other  eye  was  painful,  crying,  and  vision  lowered 
6/xvUi.  Examined  specimen,  which  showed  much  infiltration  of  vit- 
;  and  ciliary  region.  Sympathetic  irritation  cleared  up  in  t\\^o  weeks. 
n{  has  been  under  ohserv^ation  ever  since  and  has  full  use  of  the 
Iqe  with — IJDO  180*^.  V.  =  6/vi. 
A  man,  age  30,  had  piece  of  steel  extracted  by  local  physician  from 
eye  six  weeks  before,  from  scleral  wound  in  an  eye  which  became 

ffl  three  years  ago  from  cataract.     Now  irido-chorioiditis  in  the  left, 
right  very  sensitive.     Optico-cUiary  neurectomy  was  performed  on 
left  eye.     Relieved  both  eyes  but  left  became  absolutely  insensible 
fl  was  always  congested.     Nine  years  later  he  returned  with  the  left 
atrophic  and  sensitive  during  wearing  of  prothesis.     Uncomfortable 
bn  with  right  eye  for  years.    Was  wearing  presbyopic  glasses,  though 
jun  of  age  and  refraction  — 25,  +75,  90°.   V,  =  6/vi.     Enucleation 
I  prothesis.    Other  eye  stronger  afterwards, 
'       Fejer*'  notes  a  case  in  which  the  right  eye  of  a  woman,  aged  28, 
kt'Came  Wind  at  the  age  of  1^2  years  from  smallpox,  as  she  stated,  al- 
she  had  no  scars  on  her  face.     On  May  10,  1909,  she  came  to 
ccount  of  inflammation  and  pain  in  the  right  eye,  for  the  last 
ks»  headache  and  rapidly  failing  sight  of  left  eye.    The  right  eye 
thninken  and  stone  hard,  chcmotic  and  very  painful  to  the  touch. 

I  kit  eye  was  without  irritation,  conjunctiva,  comeat  media,  fundus 
perfectly  normal,  V.  t  ixx,  visual  field  very  much  contracted.  On 
12,  the  right  eye  was  enucleated,  under  local  cocain  anesthesia  by 
ulbar  injections.    At  the  change  of  dressing  the  next  day,  the  pa- 

could  see  much  lietter,  and  on  May    17  vision  had  risen  to  7/v, 

II  field  and  accommodation  were  normal. 
The  sclera  of  the  enucleated  eyeball  was  thickened,  the  shrunken  lens 

Ictfiarv  bodv  surrounded  b%-  a  shell  of  lionc  and  the  intraocular  tunics 
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totally  degenerated.  The  intense  shrinkage  and  ossification  around  the 
ciliary  body  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  sympathetic  irritation,  i.  e., 
of  the  amblyopia,  as  some  authors  have  described  the  formation  of  bone 
as  the  cause  of  sympathetic  inflammation. 

Such  cases  demonstrate  the  probability  of  the  ciliary  theory  and  seem 
to  prove  that  the  irritation  travels  by  reflex  through  the  ciliary  nerves 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  because  no  objective  changes  are  found  in  the 
sympathetically  affected  eye  and  the  functional  disturbance  disappears 
immediately  after  enucleation,  with  restoration  of  normal  vision. 

Symptoms  and  course  of  sympathetic  inflammation. 

Sympathetic  inflammation  is  an  acute  or  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  uveal  tract  of  the  sympathizing  eye,  and  is  attended  with  sec- 
ondary inflammation  in  nearly  all  the  other  tissues.  It  may  begin  with 
symptoms  of  symi>athetic  irritation,  but  in  some  cases  comes  on  like  a 
thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  may  l>egin  as  a  low  grade  in- 
flammation of  a  serous  or  plastic  type.  The  connection  between 
sympathetic  irritation  and  sympathetic  inflammation  is  undetermined. 
Some  writers  believe  that  irritation  is  essentially  a  neurosis  and 
never  leads  to  inflammation,  and  I  believe  that  many  cases  are  of  this 
type.  Others  assert  that  it  is  the  first  stage  of  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation, and  here  I  likewise  believe  the  latter  to  be  usually  preceded  by 
the  former. 

Symptoms  of  true  inflammation.    The  exciting  eye. 

The  eye  is  injected,  painful,  and  sensitive,  and  gives  every  indication 
of  an  active  and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract  extending  to 
the  other  structures  of  the  eye,  i.  e.,  a  suppurative  irido-cyclitis  with 
implication  of  the  chorioid,  retina  and  vitreous.  Vision  is  in  most  cases 
entirely  abolished,  but  there  may  remain  some  perception  of  light.  The 
eye  is  constantly  painful,  and  this  is  increased  by  light  or  use  of  the 
other  eye.  Where  the  ciliar}-,  the  conjunctival,  and  other  vessels  are 
engorged,  lacrimation  is  profuse.  The  ciliary  region  is  usually  sensi- 
tive to  pressure.  Where  the  media  are  sufficiently  clear  for  the  ophthal- 
moscope, vitreous  opacities,  hyperemia  of  the  retina,  the  veins  tortuous 
and  overfilled  (the  arteries  not  appreciably  aflFected),  may  be  observed, 
but  sympathetic  inflammation  is  rarely  seen  with  such  an  eye  as  the  ex- 
citer. 

The  sympathizing  eye. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  a  chronic  serous  iritis,  i.  e.,  a 
true  uveitis.    \'erv  few  cases  are  known  to  have  a  violent  inflammatory 
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reaction.    The  conjunctiva  is  injected,  sometimes  swollen;  the  cornea 
dull,  the  lower  half  of  the  posterior  surface  being  dotted  over  with  small 
masses  of  exudation,  triangular  in  form,  with  the  base  of  the  triangle 
downward  near  the  iris  periphery.    Some  of  the  dots  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  fine  opaque  lines  lying  on  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cor- 
nea, i.  e.,  on  Descemet's  membrane;  the  dcscemetitis  of  the  old  and  the 
keratitis  punctata,  of  the  modem  writers.    The  true  corneal  tissue  may 
later  become  affected.     The  anterior  chamber  appears  deeper  and  the 
aqueous  is  turbid.    The  iris  is  discolored,  hyperemic  and  thickened,  the 
pupil  contracted,  and  the  ciliary  body  infiltrated  and  extremely  painful  on 
pressure,  particularly  in  an  area  corresponding  to  a  similarly  situated 
sensitive  point  in  the  exciting  eye.     The  vitreous  body  contains  many 
opacities,  derived  in  part  from  the  ciliary  body  and  in  part  from  connec- 
tive tissue  changes.     As  this  inflammation  advances  the  iris  becomes 
adherent  to  the  lens — posterior  synechia ;  capsulitis  and  exudate  in  the 
pupil  forms,  and  the  whole  uveal  tract  becomes  in  a  state  of  active  in- 
flammation.   In  a  few  cases  the  signs  of  vision  in  it  disappear  when  the 
sympathizing  eye  becomes  totally  blind. 

A  marked  instance  of  this  was  one  of  my  earliest  cases.**  A  black- 
smith three  years  before  had  received  an  infected  wound  of  the  ciliary 
region  of  the  right  eye,  which  after  three  months  had  caused  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  in  the  other  eye.  This  might  certainly  have  been  pre- 
vented by  removal  of  the  originally  injured  eye  within  the  first  week  or 
50,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  save  it  by  the  attending  surgeon.  The 
patient  left  the  hospital  against  advice  and  did  not  return  until  the  other 
^ve  had  become  affected.  This  ran  a  most  violent  and  acute  course,  re- 
^ultingf  in  atrophy  within  three  months.  About  a  year  later  he  was  led 
to  me  and  I  found  that  there  was  good  light  perception  in  the  originally 
injured  eye,  while  the  sympathizer  was  blind.  There  was  total  occlusion 
^J  the  pupil  from  membraneous  cataract  and  posterior  synechia,  pro- 
ducin^T  the  peculiar  condition  of  iris  bombe.  I  first  made  a  wide  iridect- 
f>niy,  finding  it  necessary  to  tear  the  iris  away ;  and  as  the  patient  was 
^ly  26  years  of  age  I  secured  absorption  of  the  lens  and  opening  of  the 
pupil  by  a  number  of  discissions  and  by  the  de  Wecker  operation  for 
'Tiembranous  cataract.  Resultant  vision  with  correcting  lens  was  suf- 
ficiently good  for  him  to  go  to  work  again  at  his  trade  of  ])Iacksmithing, 
although,  of  course,  he  was  only  a])le  to  do  the  coarser  kinds  of  work. 


f.  The  disease  in  the  sympathizing  eye.     Clinical  types. 

(linical  f(»rms  of  ophthalmitis  arc  observed  in  several  distinct  types, 
a/tlion^h  it  nnist  be  said  that  these  merge  into  each  other,  as  the  disease 
J-  ;in  aftVction  of  the  whole  uvea. 
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(1)     Irido-cyclitis  plastica. 

In  this  form  of  the  affection  the  inflammation  is  largely  limited  to 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe.  There  is  pericorneal  injection,  the 
aqueous  becomes  turbid,  the  pupil  small,  and  it  fills  up  with  a  grayish 
exudate.  The  iris  is  discolored,  dull-looking  and  thick,  but  there  is 
no  formation  of  hypopion.  The  vision  deteriorates  gradually.  The  an- 
terior chamber  becomes  deeper,  especially  the  periphery,  as  the  root  be- 
comes drawn  towards  the  ciliary  body.  The  intra-ocular  tension  dimin- 
ishes, although  where  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  chambers  is  cut  off  from  seclusion  or  occlusion  of  the  pupil 
the  tension  may  increase.  There  is  not  much  pain,  although  the  eye  is 
tender  to  the  touch,  especially  in  the  same  place  where  the  other  eye  seems 
to  be  most  tender.  Such  eyes  go  on  to  atrophy,  becoming  softer  and 
softer,  and  cornea  becomes  opaque,  the  iris  atrophic,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  deeper.  The  pupil  is  more  or  less  filled  with  exudate,  the  lens 
becomes  opaque,  the  vitreous  shrinks,  and  the  retina  detaches.  The  eye 
gets  totally  blind.  From  time  to  time  there  is  a  pause  in  the  atrophic 
process,  but  it  gradually  becomes  a  true  atrophy.  There  are  very  few 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  stops  by  treatment,  or  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Nature,  the  eye  making  a  partial  recovery,  and  in  which  the  dis- 
ease does  not  produce  so  much  damage  that  some  sight  may  remain. 

Most  cases  of  sympathetic  inflammation  are  unfortunately  of  this 
type  and  lead  on  to  total  blindness. 

A  most  unfortunate  instance  was  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  60 
years  who  received  a  foreign  body  in  his  eye  while  in  a  railway  depot, 
and  upon  going  to  an  oculist  it  was  not  found  and  some  eye  drops  given. 
Several  days  later  an  intractable  corneal  ulcer,  probably  ulcus  comeae 
serpens,  set  in  and  the  eye  perforated,  being  enucleated  by  another  sur- 
geon five  weeks  after  the  injur>',  and  when  the  second  eye  was  already 
irritable.  This  speedily  went  on  to  irido-cyclitis  which  persisted  for  a 
year  or  more.  The  eye  then  becoming  quiet  about  two  years  after  the 
injury,  I  made  a  large  iridectomy  and  delivered  the  cataractous  lens. 
Degeneration,  however,  was  thereby  further  excited  and  the  eye  went  on 
to  atrophy  with  total  blindness. 

Chorioiditis  plastica. 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  globe,  in  the  chorioid ;  the  symptoms  appearing  about  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  papilla,  those  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bulb  being 
slight.  They  may  entirely  fail  in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  they  may 
later  appear  there.  In  the  beginning  the  sight  is  diminished,  there  is 
redness,  opacity,  and  swelling  of  the  papilla  and  enlargement  of  the  retinal 
vessels.    The  vitreous  becomes  dull  and  opacities  form  therein. 
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The  cotirse  of  cases  of  chorioiditis  plastica  is  much  more  favorable 

an  in  inflammation  of  the  anteriur  portion  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  such 

in  which  the  intlamniation  may  be  stopped  by  treatment.     When, 

^'cver,  the  inflammatory  changes  attack  the  anterior  portion  of  the 

jlyc  the  result  is  usually  unfavorable.     Personally,  1  have  not  diagnosed 

I  a  case,  so  append  an  example  from  F  r  a  u  n.*'** 

A  shoemaker,  19  years  old,  had  an  epileptic  fit,  fell  from  his  stool  and 

jHcrccd  his  right  eye.    Was  attended  by  a  physician  in  the  vicinity.    The 

:}t  became  blind,  was  quiet  for  six  months,  then  became  painful    One 

year  later,  on  examination,  the  right  was  found  atrophic  with  a  6  mm. 

I  scar,  one-half  in  the  cornea  antl  half  in  the  sclera.     The  left  eye  was 

ifhotophobic  and  painful,  pericorneal  injection,  pupil  partially  dilated  to 

[atropiti;  synechiae;  papilla  hyperemic;  small  vitreal  opacities.     Patient 

{refused  operation  on  the  blind  eye^  was  treated  by  mercurials — and  on  ac- 

iDOUnt  of  the  epileptic  fits  with  bromides.     In  six  weeks  eye  apparently 

loonnal.     Two  months   later   again   painful.      Four   months    later,   iris 

atrophic    One  year  later  V.  =  fingers  at  three  meters.     Iridectomy  and 

Mfcrtical  discission  of  lens.     Lens  substance  resorbed  after  several  dis- 

•  cissions.    Ultimate  result,  with  +16  could  read  large  print.     As  in  the 

I  case  I  previously   reported,  the  eye  stood  the  several   operations  well 

without  marked  reaction. 

I  ^o-cycUtift  serosa. 

In  this  condition  the  inflammatory  changes  are  limited  largely  to 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe  and  the  exudate  is  serous  in  character. 

12^^^  is  pericorneal  redness,  lacrimal  ion,  photophobia,  and  hazy  sight, 
characteristic  objective  sign   is  the  appearance  of  line,  point-like 

I  ^'Pacities  in  the  membraiia  elastica,  on  the  posterior  layer  of  the  cornea 
{^fatitis  punctata).    These  are  deposits  of  lymph  on  Descemet's  mem- 

I  brine— the  so-called  descemetitis*    The  pupil  is  usually  large  and  reacts 

t  sWly,  A  fcw^  opacities  of  the  vitreous  occur.  There  is  seldom  any  for- 
^^^Ga  of  synechias  The  course  may  be  so  light  that  complete  healing 
**03irs  after  a  considerable  space  of  time,  or  the  serous  exudate  may  be- 
^'^  plastic,  s}Tiechi3e  occur,  and  the  pupil  fills  up.  The  course  is  then 
^^  of  plastic  inflaniraation.  This  form  may  likewise  come  to  a  halt 
^  the  sight  be  retained, 

A  simple  case  in  my  experience  was  the  following:  Child,  aged  3, 
cttt  riglit  eye,  cilia  r)^  region,  with  pen -knife.  Clean  cut,  only  in  sclera 
^  cornea,  believed  not  to  involve  ciliary  region ;  iridectomy  made 
A'^Wgh  wound  of  incision  on  account  of  irreducible  iris  prolapse.  Lens 

ooc  injured,  prompt  healing.     Four  months  later  returned  with  irido- 

cjditis  serosa  of  injured  eye,  said  to  have  been  of  only  one  week  stand- 
HBf.    Lacriniation,  pain,  photophobia,  congested  optic  disc  of  left  eye. 
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Enucleation  of  originally  injured  and  inflamed  eye  stopped  irritation 
within  48  hours.  Two  months  afterwards  she  was  fitted  with  Snellen  eye 
and  no  symptoms  since. 

A  cwnplicated  case  of  a  double  injury,  unique  on  account  of  this 
and  for  the  possibility  that  the  first  injury,  which  caused  an  irido-dialysis, 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  salvation  of  sight,  was  the  following:  A  boy 
was  injured  in  the  right  eye  by  a  whiplash,  causing  irido-dialysis,  when 
he  was  about  five  years  of  age.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  struck  in 
the  left  eye  by  a  sliver  of  wood.  This  became  badly  inflamed  and  painful, 
but  being  on  a  farm  and  very  poor  he  was  not  taken  to  a  physician  in 
a  neighboring  town  until  six  weeks  thereafter.  The  physician  immediately 
enucleated  the  left  eye.  The  right,  however,  within  a  few  days  became 
photophobic,  some  iritis  developed  and  about  six  months  after  the  acci- 
dent he  was  brought  to  see  me,  practically  blind,  with  only  perception  of 
large  objects.  The  anterior  chamber  and  vitreous  were  too  turbid  to  al- 
low of  further  examination.  Massive  doses  of  sodium  salicylate,  one 
grain  to  the  pound  of  the  patient,  i.  e.,  125  grains  a  day,  atropin,  hot  com- 
presses were  used  for  two  weeks  with  rapid  subsidence  of  the  symptoms, 
clearing  of  the  media  and  improvement  of  vision.  Several  courses  of 
the  salicylate  were  given  and  about  two  dozen  pilocarpin  sweats  (12  at  a 
course,  dose  .001  to  .003),  with  the  result  after  three  months  of  V.  full 
6/vi  and  restitutio  ad  integram. 

Chorioiditis  serosa. 

If  the  inflamamtion  is  largely  or  entirely  limited  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  globe  the  symptoms  of  serous  inflammation  are  definite. 
There  are  no  synechiae  nor  anterior  irritation,  and  the  punctiform  opacity 
of  Descemet's  membrane  does  not  appear.  Through  the  ophthalmo- 
scope the  inflammation  at  first  seems  in  the  form  of  small  hemorrhagic 
spots,  later  becoming  yellowish-white,  simulating  chorioiditis  disseminata. 
These  changes  spread  and  later  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  fundus. 
Opacities  of  the  vitreous  appear,  the  optic  papilla  and  the  retina  become 
hyperemic.  The  course  of  the  affection  is  long  but  mild,  if  the  inflam- 
mation does  not  proceed  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  globe  where  an- 
terior synechiae  and  Descemet's  spots,  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  and 
further  chorioidal  degeneration  sets  in. 

Under  this  title  we  place  the  sympathetic  macular  changes  described 
by  H  a  a  b,^^  which  he  says  are  common  from  the  retention  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  vitreous  of  the  other  eye.  The  macula  is  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  the  efiFects  of  the  toxic  products  of  metabolism.  Such  cases  aid 
in  the  intoxication  theory  of  the  disease.  Tlie  appearance  in  the  retina 
is  that  of  fine  red  lines  about  the  macula,  which  anastomose  with  capil- 
laries, the  macula  itself  being  covered  by  small  red  dots. 
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In  this  category  we  also  place  the  so-called  chorioiditis  disseminata 
sympathetica  of  H  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g*^  and  C  a  s  p  a  r.^-     Anatomico-patho- 
logical examination  shows  that  the  histologic  changes  in  both  the  serous 
and  the  plastic  forms  of  the  disease  are  quite  the  same,  and  that  in  most 
cases  all  three  portions  of  the  uveal  tract  are  affected  by  the  inflammation. 
In  most  cases  of  chorioiditis  serosa  the  inflammation  goes  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  globe,  but  those  cases  where  it 
has  proceeded  from  the  posterior  segment  offer  a  better  prognosis. 

Chorioiditis  serosa  has  not  been  seen  by  me  as  a  sympathetic  mani- 
festation. The  following  case  observed  by  Rothmund  and  E  v  e  r  s- 
busch"  is  illustrative. 

A  22-year-old  girl  had  an  injury  to  the  right  eye  which  went  on  the 
phthisis  bulbi.  Six  weeks  after  the  injury  the  sight  diminshed  in  the 
other,  V.=6/xxiv.  The  optic  disc  was  a  little  swollen,  and  its  edges 
indistinct.  Retina  about  the  nerve  stripingly  opaque,  arteries  and  veins 
full  and  tortuous.  The  chorioid  in  the  middle  and  lateral  zones  had  many 
roundish  plaques,  point-like,  of  1/20  papillary  diameter  wide.  Visual 
field  nomial.  Photophobia  present.  Seven  weeks  after  the  accident  the 
eye  was  enucleated,  and  within  three  weeks  the  vision  of  the  sympa- 
thetic became  normal,  the  V.==6/vi.  Within  three  months  the  spots  in 
the  chorioid  and  the  swelling  of  the  disc  had  disappeared. 

Neoro-retinitis  sjrmpathetica. 

Limitation  of  the  inflammation  to  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  is 
said  by  Braun  and  other  authors  to  be  a  rare  form  of  the  affection,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  appearances  in  the  optic  nerve  are  only  part  of  a 
posterior  plastic  or  serous  chorioiditis.  However,  there  has  been  de- 
scribed a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  changes  were  apparently  limited  to 
^e  optic  nerve  and  retina.  I  have  noted  congestion  'of  the  optic  disc 
in  a  number  of  my  own  cases  in  the  opix)site  eye  to  the  one  injured,  and 
upon  enucleation  the  congestion  has  disappeared.  No  anatomico-patho- 
^ic  examination  has  been  made  after  enucleation  of  such  a  type  of  the 
affection,  so  that  this  remains  a  plausible  supposition. 

Pooley**®  saw  a  30  year  old  man  who  had  lost  his  left  eye  several 
years  before  from  trauma.  The  phthisical  stump  had  been  quiet  up  to  a 
few  months  before  examination,  it  was  then  injected  and  tender.  The 
right  eye  was  normal  externally,  V.  =  2/vii.  Heavy  papillitis  and  ret- 
inal thickening.  After  enucleation  this  rapidly  disappeared,  the  vision 
^Jng  in  fourteen  days  2/3  normal.  Section  of  the  enucleated  stump 
showed  bone  formation  in  anterior  ix)rtion  of  the  chorioid,  atrophy  of  the 
lens,  and  neuroretinitis  which  extended  in  the  nerve  back  of  the  eyeball. 
The  lymph  spaces  were  much  occluded. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  so-called  cases  of  neuro-retinitis 
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sympathetica  have  proceeded  from  an  undiagnosed  disease  of  the  sphe- 
noid, for  instance,  as  in  the  following  case  which  is  even  now  under 
my  care: 

A  man  was  injured  by  a  dynamite  blasting  explosion  six  years  ago, 
losing  the  sight  of  the  left  eye,  for  which  at  that  time  enucleation  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  attending  oculist. 

About  one  year  later  he  removed  to  another  city,  when  the  other 
eye  became  inflamed  and  he  had  halo  symptoms  which  subsided  upon 
enucleation,  which  was  done  about  one  year  after  the  accident.  The  sec- 
ond eye  remained  quiet  until  about  three  months  ago,  when  the  sight  of 
the  right  eye  became  much  reduced  and  it  became  inflamed  and  a  kera- 
titis punctata  developed.  The  sight  varied  and  there  was  some  pain.  He 
was  sent  to  me,  with  a  diagnosis  of  glaucoma,  for  operation  of  iridec- 
tomy, but  as  I  found  the  optic  nerve  congested  and  not  cupped,  no  in- 
crease of  tension,  and  a  ring  scotoma  of  the  visual  field  I  sought  further, 
and  on  examination  of  the  nose  found  the  sphenoidal  walls  necrosed,  the 
cavity  filled  with  granulation  tissue.  Removal  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
sphenoid  and  curettement  of  the  cavity  removed  his  symptoms  after  a 
few  days  and  the  sight  returned  to  normal.  The  optic  disc  became 
of  a  natural  color  and  all  his  symptoms  disappeared. 

Mixed  forms  or  indifferently  described  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

Besides  these  typical  forms  various  authors  have  described  con- 
junctivitis, keratitis,  scleritis,  cataract,  detachment  of  the  retina,  and 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Deutschmann^^  thinks  that  the  con- 
junctivitis in  such  an  instance  is  either  due  to  the  patient  carrying  some 
of  the  secretion  from  one  eye  to  the  other  with  his  hand,  or  from  rubbing 
the  eye. 

Keratitis  sympathetica  has  been  described  but  it  is  usually  due  to 
some  intercurrent  disease.  The  appearance  of  scleritis  is  probably  of 
the  same  nature. 

The  opacities  of  the  lens,  appearing  without  any  other  sympathetic 
symptoms,  are  probably  due  to  primary  cataract,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Secondary  cataract,  however,  is  com- 
mon in  eyes  that  are  sympathetically  inflamed. 

Detachment  of  the  retina  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  are  degen- 
erative processes. 

A  b  a  d  i  e*^*  describes  a  case  where  a  woman,  25  years  of  age,  was 
injured  in  the  left  eye  by  a  fragment  of  glass  from  a  bottle  of  lemonade 
which  exploded.  A  country  pliysician  dressed  the  eye  and  sent  her  to  an 
oculist  who  found  an  extensive  triangular  wound  of  the  sclerotic,  the 
apex  in  the  ciliary  region,  making  a  large  opening  in  the  globe.  The 
oculist  sutured  the  wound  with  a  sterile  silk  thread,  disinfected  the  wotmd 
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as  far  as  possiUc  and  made  an  antiseptic  dressing  with  compress  band- 
age, asmg  cocain  as  the  anesthetic ;  patient  was  placed  in  a  hospital  and 
dressings  chained  t^ice  a  day.  Xo  pain  or  photophobia*  So  far  as  the 
tramna  was  coDcemed  the  result  was  good.  September  26  the  vision  of 
the  r^t  eye  became  cloudy  and  black  and  ydlow  circles  appeared  in 
the  Tisnal  field.  Patient  consulted  Abadie  October  S,  1906,  complaining 
of  vision  in  right  eye.  The  wounded  eye  was  not  irritated,  slight  con^ 
gestioo,  no  pain,  no  photophobia,  tension  slightly  subnormal  without  being 
soft,  motility  intact,  media  clear  enough  to  discover  a  retinal  detach- 
ment; vision  aUowed  counting  fingers  at  one  meter.  Externally  the  right 
eye  appeared  absolutely  normal,  neither  pain  nor  photophobia,  pupil 
slightly  dilated,  but  reacted  feebly  to  light,  visual  acuity  only  one-half. 
Patient  stated  that  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  had  been  excellent.  Ophthal- 
moso^  demonstrated  that  the  media  were  clear,  the  papilla  injected, 
giving  a  uniformly  red  aspect,  the  distinction  of  arteries  from  veins 
ccMild  not  be  readily  made.  There  was  no  serous  exudation  and  no 
swelling  of  the  papilla,  and  the  appearance  of  the  latter  was  not  that  of 
the  ordinary  neuro-retinitis.  The  retina  near  the  disc  was  slightly  gray, 
which  shaded  off  to  normal  shades  towards  the  equator. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  condition  of  the  right  eye,  Abadie  at 
cHice  pronounced  the  change  in  it  as  due  to  sympathy  and  forthwith  pre- 
scribed mercurial  inunctions.  On  October  9  the  black  and  yellow  circles 
increased  and  vision  fell  to  }i.  From  ophthalmoscopic  examination  it 
was  found  that  optic  papilla  was  injected  and  the  peripapillary  gray  in- 
filtration more  accentuated.  October  10  vision  i/io.  October  11  vision 
1/20.  Enucleation  of  left  eye.  October  13  vision  i/io,  October  15 
vision  1/4,  October  20  vision  i/io,  and  notwithstanding  the  mercurial 
inunctions  continued  to  lessen.  Now  one  centigram  of  cyanid  of  mer- 
cury was  given  intra-venously,  and  after  the  second  dose  vision  became 
y^.  The  aspect  of  the  fundus  improved  and  after  twenty  of  the  injec- 
tions, given  every  second  day,  sight  was  normal.  Ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination demonstrated  that  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  white  tint  in 
the  retina,  the  fundus  was  normal.  Abadie  states  that  his  case  is  of 
especial  clinical  merit  and  that  it  should  receive  attention  from  several 
points  of  view;  the  form  of  sympathetic  evolution  being  unusual;  the 
complete  absence  of  pain  and  of  the  phenomena  of  irritation  in  the  in- 
jured and  also  in  the  sympathizing  eye;  the  transparency  of  the  optic 
media ;  the  aspect  of  the  optic  papilla  and  of  a  surrounding  retinal  zone  of 
gray  in  the  sympathizing  eye;  the  rapid  lowering  of  vision  which  was 
out  of  proportion  with  the  apparent  fundus  change;  and  especially  the 
effect  of  the  treatment;  the  failure  of  the  general  and  local  treatment 
until  the  intravenous  injections  were  tried,  when  success  came. 

In  similar  cases  Abadie  would  inject  5  or  6  drops  of  a  sublimate  so- 
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hition  (1  :ioo)  into  the  tleep  orbital  tissue  from  whence  the  eye  had  been 
removed,  and  this  should  he  carried  to  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  nerve 
stump. 

g.    Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  determined  from  the  form  of  the  affection  of  the 
first,  or  exciting,  eye.  There  is  an  incubation  period  or  interval  between 
the  injury  of  the  first  and  the  disease  of  the  second  eye.  The  disease  in 
the  first  eye  ordinarily  takes  the  form  of  an  infective  traumatic  irido- 
cyclitis and  causes  a  similar  affection  of  the  uvea  in  the  other. 

The  interval  is,  as  a  rule,  from  three  weeks  to  six  months  after  the 
disease  of  the  first  eye.  The  characteristic  inflammation  in  the  second 
eye  is  that  of  a  plastic,  or,  more  seldom,  a  serous  irido-cyclitis. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  the  second  eye  are  photophobia,  lacrinia- 
tion,  loss  of  accommodation,  pericorneal  injection,  tenderness,  etc.  When 
a  case  appears  with  the  three  objective  symptoms  above  described,  together 
with  the  subjective  symptoms  and  the  history  of  an  accident,  the  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  confused  with  any  other  affection. 

h.    Prognosis. 

The  prognosis  is  not  good  in  sympathetic  inflammation  except  Avhen 
enucleation  has  been  made  within  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  accident 
to  the  exciting  eye.  In  sympathetic  irritation  the  prognosis  is  always 
good.  The  symptoms  abate  immediately  after  enucleation,  no  matter  at 
what  time  it  may  be  done.  The  serous  types  of  inflammation,  especially 
those  of  the  posterior  ix)rtion  of  the  glol)e.  are  much  more  favorable  than 
those  which  affect  the  anterior  j)ortion. 

i.    Prophylaxis. 

This  is  the  same  as  that  of  injuries  to  the  eye  in  general,  together 
with  proper  technique  in  handling  of  wounded  eyes,  particularly  in  per- 
forating injuries  of  the  ciliary  region. 

C.  A.  Olive  r''  pleads  for  reforms  in  the  construction  of  factories 
and  shops ;  compulsory  employment  of  protective  devices  by  workmen ; 
personal  cleanliness^  prompt  treatment  of  ocular  injuries;  immediate  at- 
tention to  first-aid ;  and  the  best  jx^ssiblc  instrumental  equipment  of  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries.  Direct  causes  are  to  l)e  reached  by  increaseil 
certainty  in  the  use  of  the  X-ray  for  localization :  the  prompt  removal  of 
foreign  l)odies  from  the  interior  of  the  eye;  early  enucleation  of  hope- 
lessly injured  globes;  better  preparation  of  the  patient  for  aseptic  op- 
eration ;  continuance  of  control  therapy ;  and  better  facilities  for  keeping 
the  patient  under  prolonged  observation. 
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Arnold  L  a  w  s  o  ir'*  siiinniarizes  the  preventive  treatment  in  the 

iomi  of  five  questions.     Though  he  admits  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give 

a  completely  satisfactory  solution  to  any  of  them,  he  believes  that  their 

consideration  may  lead  to  a  plan  of  campaign  which  would  prepare  the 

surgeon  when  confronted  with  a  difficult  case  of  perforating  wound  of 

the  globe.    These  questions  are  answered  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

1.  Can  it  be  definitely  stated  of  any  wound  of  the  globe  that  it  will 
inevitably  produce  sympathetic  ophthalmia  in  the  other  eye?  This  is 
answered  in  the  negative.  One  sees  so  many  shrivelled  stumps  which  are 
the  result  of  terrible  lacerations  in  bygone  years,  and  which  have  not  in 
the  past  and  do  not  at  the  present  cause  any  inconvenience,  that  one  is 
inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  an  accident 
to  be  dreaded  and  not  a  certainty  to  be  foretold. 

2.  If  not,  what  are  the  lines  upon  which  a  surgeon  should 
decide  upon  immediate  removal  of  the  globe  ?  Complete  destruction  of 
the  globe  would  be  an  answer  in  some  cases ;  secondly,  the  presence  of 
suppuration  in  or  about  the  globe;  thirdly,  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  which  cannot  be  removed  and  about  the  ascepticity  of  which  grave 
doubts  exist;  fourthly,  extensive  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  ciliary  body, 
accompanied  by  prolapse  and  leakage  of  the  vitreous,  especially  if  not 
J^een  within  twenty- four  hours  of  the  injury,  and  especially  also  in  cases 
where  the  other  eye  is  healthy  and  visually  good. 

3.  What  are  the  considerations  which  may  decide  him  to  attempt  to 
save  the  eye?  In  the  last  three  examples  given,  if  some  sight  be  still 
retained  and  the  other  eye  is  unsound  or  visually  defective,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  attempt  to  save  the  injured  eye,  provided  (a)  that  the  wound  be 
^n  immediately  or  shortly  after  the  injury;  (bj  that  it  shows  reason- 
able probability  of  being  amenable  to  aseptic  surgical  measures  and  that 
^^  can  |>e  satisfactorily  closed  without  entanglement  of  ciliary  body  or 
vitreous;  (c)  that  when  it  is  impossible  to  extract  a  foreign  lx>dy  the 
l^^ter  is  known  to  be  aseptic. 

4.  In  the  later  history  of  a  case,  short  of  definite  history  of  com- 
niencing  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  what  symptoms,  if  any,  should  decide 
^e  surgeon  in  advising  enucleation  ?  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  an- 
'^'cr.  First,  when  an  injured  eye  will  not  quiet  down  after  prolonged 
^i"eatment  or  available  surgical  methods,  and  is  the  subject  of  continued 
indo-cyclitis,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  glaucomatous  tension,  the 
'•^"Rer  of  supervention  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  becomes  a  steadily  in- 
creasing one.  Secondly,  the  injured  eye  may  become  more  or  less 
<l"iescent,  but  the  other  eye  continue  exhibiting  the  signs  of  sympathetic 
"■ritation;  this  will  justify  enucleation.  Thirdly,  in  hospital  practice,  and 
^ore  rarely  in  private  practice,  the  question  of  time  that  convalescence 
"ii'st  occupy  l)ecomes  one  of  great  importance  to  the  patient. 
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5.  Are  there  any  premonitory  sjrmptoms  which  may  accurately  be 
described  as  heralding  the  approach  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  and  upon 
the  advent  of  which  a  surgeon  by  immediate  enucleation  may  prevent  the 
onset  of  the  disease?  Unfortunately  there  are  no  symptoms  that  can  be 
thus  accurately  described;  the  advent  of  any  of  the  usual  clinical  sig^s 
is  sure  evidence  that  the  disease  is  already  present;  the  very  insidious 
character  of  its  onset  may  cause  the  earliest  signs  to  pass  unnoticed. 

1.    Therapy. 

The  LocalTreatmentof  the  injured  or  exciting  eye  is  that  of 
perforating,  infected  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region.  In  recent  cages  gal- 
vano-cauterization  of  the  wound  and  covering  it  by  conjunctival  flaps 
after  the  manner  of  K  u  h  n  t*^ ;  immediate  cleansing,  reposition  of  iris 
or  iridectomy,  antiseptics.  I  have  saved  many  eyes  by  the  injection  of  25 
per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  argyrol  solution  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
by  the  use  of  iodoform — gelatin  rods  in  the  anterior  chamber,  as  advo- 
cated by  Haab,  and  1 13000  sublimate  salve  of  White.  Bandage,  rest, 
leeching,  subconjunctival  injection  of  sublimate  or  mercury  solution, 
atropin  and  dionin  in  infected  or  very  badly  injured  eyes. 

The  local  treatment  of  a  sympathizing  eye  is  rest,  atropin,  dionin, 
subconjunctival  injections  of  normal  saline  solutions,  sublimate  or  mer- 
curial salicylate. 

General  dietetic,  hygienic  and  medicinal  treat- 
ment. It  is  very  important  during  this  severe  antiphlc^stic  treatment 
to  attend  carefully  to  the  patient's  general  health.  He  must  be  well  fed, 
and  the  appetite  promoted  by  tonics,  especially  those  containing  quinine 
and  iron.  Formerly  one  drug  to  rely  on  was  mercury,  and  this  must  be 
given  until  its  physiological  effects  become  apparent.  It  may  be  admin- 
istered by  the  mouth,  by  subcutaneous  or  subconjunctival  injections,  by 
the  calomel-vapor  bath,  or  by  inunction.  Of  all  these  the  last  is  prob- 
ably the  best,  and  a  half  to  two  drams  of  mercurial  ointment  should  be 
rubbed  well  into  the  skin  of  the  temple  and  brow  every  night,  or  on  the 
arms  and  legs.  The  action  of  the  mercury  is  intensified  by  iodid  of 
potassium,  which  may  be  given  in  ten  or  twenty  grain  doses  once  a  day, 
after  meals. 

A  course  of  five  to  ten  pilocarpin  sweats  (.01  to  .02  hypodermically) 
patient  to  be  wrapped  in  wet  sheet  and  drink  two  pints  of  hot  lemonade, 
followed  an  hour  or  so  after  with  an  alcohol  rub,  in  the  exudative  cases 
secures  some  absorption  of  fluid  or  semifluid  exudates  and  assists  elim- 
ination. 

The  effect  of  the  mercurial  treatment  is  rather  uncertain.  In  a  few 
cases  recovery  of  sight  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  this  treatment,  but 
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ks  a  rule  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  active  symptoms  will 
Hibside. 

The  value  of  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  sahcylate  of  sodium 
demands  especial  mention,  and  corroborates  the  experience  of  GifFord  and 
others  who  have  given  the  remedy  a  trial.  One  grain  to  the  pound  of 
|jj||e  patient,  per  diem,  is  the  dose.  During  its  administration  the  patient 
B&uld  be  well  clothed  and  not  be  exposed  to  cold  or  draughts.  Even 
Be  salicylate  of  soda  treatment  w^as  favorable  in  doses  of  from  four  to 
^x  grains  per  diem  at  the  hands  of  L  i  n  d  a  h  1.** 

With  V  e  a  s  e  y**  my  experience  fully  concurs  with  that  of  G  i  f- 

lord»**  that  the  drug  must  be  administered  in  large  doses  to  be  of  value 

|lX)Ogram  of  salicylate  for  each  6.5  kilos  of  weight  body  (10.00  to  13.00 

'an  adult),  the  remedy  being  stopped  every  6  or  7  days  for  one  day), 

.  should  I  have  under  my  care  a  patient  whose  stomach  would  not  tol- 

ate  such  doses,  I  would  attempt,  as  he  has  suggested,  its  administration 

|r  rectum,  or  perhaps  by  inunction.  Should  there  be  any  heart  or  nephritic 

,  smaller  doses  must  be  given  at  first,  and  the  effect  carefully  noted, 

tit  is  my  belief  that  these  small  doses  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to 

the  sympathetic  affection.      Tlie  addition   of   a   teaspoon ful  of 

ily»  as  suggested  by  Gifford,  or  a  few  tlrops  of  the  tincture  of  nux 

nica,  or  aron^atic  spirits  of  ammonia,  to  each  dose  has  appeared  of 

Iwltit  not  only  in  increasing  tolerance  of  the  stomach  to  the  drug,  but 

rclic\*ing,  to  some  extent,  the  more  or  less  depressant  effect  on  the 

It  acts  more  rapidly  and  is  safer  than  the  treatment  by  inunction  ; 

■  ws  not,  however,  prevent   relapses  and  is  not  effectual   from   the 

lllandpoint  of  prophylaxis,  but  it  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  irido- 

|c>ditis  in  this  disease. 

Widmark**  reports  12  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  8  of 
jthichwere  treated  with  sodium  salicylate  4  to  9  gins,  per  diem,  with  ex- 
[cclleni  results.    In  nine  cases  the  eye  was  removed. 

C  R,  B  a  ke  r*=  advocates  methyl  salicylate  and  colchicJn.  Aspirin  is 
^advocated  by  B  r  o  s  e"*  and  EdgarThompso  n.'** 

Gifford*^*  says  that  in  view  of  the  possible  causation  of  sym- 
pathetic opiithalmitis  by  a  protozoa  he  tried  atoxyl  in  two  cases,  and  ap- 
I*Wly  with  success.  In  one  case,  however,  its  value  was  questionable 
"^U5e  of  the  simultaneous  administration  of  large  doses  of  sodium 
L^lic}'bte.  The  author  gave  30  minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  sohition  in- 
'K*^ed  subcutaneously.  at  first  twice  a  week,  then  every  other  day,  until 
J8o  grains  in  all  had  been  given. 

As  noted  in  the  foregoing  some  cases  of  either  anterior  or  posterior 
►  ^rmpathetic  irritation  anrl  intlamniation  may  be  relieved  by  medic- 
I  treatment,  several  cases  from  recent  literature  following. 
Saurdillc**  reports  four  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis   (or 
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irritation).  In  the  first  there  had  been  a  burn  of  the  left  eye  by  a  caustic. 
This  was  followed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  corneal  nerves,  accom- 
panied by  pain,  photophobia  and  anesthesia. 

The  fellow  eye  developed  an  ulcerating  keratitis  which  refused  to 
heal  until  after  two  subconjunctival  injections  of  bichlorid  of  mercury 
had  been  made  into  the  eye  which  was  first  affected. 

The  second  case  evidenced  an  acute  attack  of  iritis  in  one  eye  four 
weeks  after  a  slight  injury,  followed  by  a  bullous  form  of  keratitis  in 
the  fellow.  Relief  followed  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury  injections 
into  the  eye  which  was  first  affected. 

In  case  3  there  developed  an  iritis  with  vitreous  haze  and  reduction 
of  vision  dn  the  opposite  side  nine  months  following  a  slight  peripheral 
corneal  wound  with  an  iris  prolapse,  which  had  been  excised.  The  in- 
jured eye  had  remained  quiet. 

In  the  last  case  there  was  an  atrophic  globe  of  35  years'  standing 
which  was  associated  with  a  superficial  form  of  punctate  keratitis  on  the 
opposite  side.    This  yielded  only  to  enucleation  of  the  atrophic  stump. 

Edgar  Thompson"  reports  the  case  of  a  man  of  71  years  who 
developed  a  pseudo-membranous  conjunctivitis.  The  cornea  became  ne- 
crotic early,  the  cornea  cicatrized  with  the  iris  included  in  the  scar.  Three 
months  later  he  developed  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  eye. 
The  exciting  eye  was  removed.  Under  large  doses  of  aspirin  he  made  a 
splendid  recovery  with  normal  vision. 

The  second  case  was  in  a  man  of  62  years  who  had  his  eye  injured 
in  a  fight  by  a  finger  thrust.  Severe  kerato-hypopion  followed  with  cor- 
neal ulceration.  Saemisch  section  was  performed.  The  eye  finally 
healed  with  a  large  corneal  cicatrix  which  included  the  iris.  In  two 
months  time  he  developed  sympathetic  inflammation.  The  exciting  eye 
was  removed.  Under  mercurial  inunctions  and  large  doses  of  aspirin  he 
recovered  with  V.  =  20/xl.  The  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
keeping  such  patients  in  bed  with  eyes  bandaged.  Atropin  should  be 
used  in  moderation. 

Simeon  Snell""  gives  details  of  a  case  of  this  affection  in  which 
normal  vision  was  restored  in  the  exciting  and  sympathizing  eye.  The 
patient  was  a  man  aged  38,  whose  left  eye  was  wounded  on  September 
8,  1904,  and  when  seen  for  the  first  time,  11  days  later,  there  was  a 
wound  of  the  comea  extending  into  the  ciliary  region,  with  a  prolapse  of 
the  iris.  The  prolapse  was  at  once  excised,  and  the  eye  healed  without 
further  trouble.  On  October  12  the  right  eye  was  noticed  to  be  red,  and 
five  days  later  there  was  iritis,  and  then  it  was  noticed  as  being  a  severe 
case  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  About  a  month  later  the  pupil  began  to 
react,  and  the  eye  to  whiten.  Since  then  recovery  has  l)een  perfect  and 
vision  is  now  6/5  and  J.  i  in  each  eye.    Snell  also  recorded  three  case^ 
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\n  which  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  had  come  on  after  excision  of  the 
eyeball,  and  referred  to  one  published  by  him  in  1882,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease showed  itself  32  days  after  the  excision,  and  106  days  after  the  in- 
jur)'. Of  these  four  cases,  one  was  mild  and  recovered,  three  were 
severe,  and  two  of  them  became  totally  blind. 

C.  R.  Baker"  reports  an  eye  operated  upon  for  senile  cataract 
which  developed  irido-cyclitis  on  the  third  day,  which  ran  a  protracted 
course.  The  eye  finally  became  quiet  with  a  closed  pupil.  Some  four 
months  later  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  developed  in  the  fellow  eye.  The 
exciting  eye  was  not  removed.  The  sympathizing  eye  ran  a  tedious 
course  and  finally  became  quiet.  The  exciting  eye  was  then  operated 
upon,  and  a  good  pupil  obtained  by  making  an  iridectomy  with  Steven's 
punch.  Vision  of  lo/cc.  was  obtained,  but  soon  failed,  the  eye  becoming 
soft  and  blind.  It  was  enucleated  and  the  pathological  findings  are  re- 
ported at  length.  The  sympathetic  eye  being  quiet,  a  preliminary  iridec- 
tomy was  performed  and  later  the  lens  was  successfully  removed.  Vision 
of  S/cc.  was  obtained,  but  it  is  rapidly  failing  and  will  probably  follow 
the  course  of  its  fellow.  Sodium  salicylate  was  pushed  to  toleration 
several  times,  without  apparent  benefit  except  relief  of  pain.  Better  re- 
sults were  obtained  from  methyl-salicylate  and  colchicin.  Apparently 
more  benefit  was  obtained  from  the  use  of  mercury,  which  was  given 
more  or  less  continuously  for  three  years. 

Case  2  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  46,  who  was  sufiFering  from  an  oph- 
thalmitis induced  by  a  piece  of  steel  in  the  eye.  The  fellow  eye  was 
photophobic.  irritable,  watery  and  asthenopic.  All  symptoms  of  sympa- 
thetic irritation  soon  disappeared  in  the  sympathizing  eye. 

An  example  of  a  natural  cure,  perhaps  from  the  development  of  an 
^titoxin,  is  given  by  Ahlstrom.-^  An  engineer,  age  25,  came  with 
^^Tnpathetic  ophthalmia  three  months  after  an  injury  of  the  other  eye  by 
a  boiler  explosion.  The  latter  was  atrophic  and  ])ainful,  and  was  at  once 
enucleated.  It  contained  a  piece  of  manometer  glass.  The  enucleation 
^d  inunctions  did  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  violent  sympathetic 
mdo^yclitis.  After  a  week  and  a  half  there  was  only  perception  of  light. 
Then  the  patient  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  to  which  he  was  subject 
uuring  his  sojourn  in  Africa.  With  the  subsiding  fever,  after  taking 
qumin,  the  condition  of  the  eye  showed  marked  improvement,  which  was 
^^B  greater  after  a  second  attack  three  weeks  later.  Another  relapse 
^^^rred  after  four  weeks  and  left  the  eye  in  a  still  better  condition.  The 
S)Tiechiae  were  torn,  except  one,  and  the  vitreous  had  cleared  up  con- 
siderably. V.=6/xviii,  rose  within  a  month  to  6/ix  and  remained  so 
up  to  the  last  report,  seven  years  later.  The  patient  was  able  to  work  as 
draughtsman  in  a  machine  shop.  Apparently  the  healing  influence  of 
the  fever  was  due  to  an  action  of  toxins,  analoc^otts  to  the    fayc^rahle 
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course  of  some  eye  affections  after  inter-current  erysipelas  of  the  face. 

The  only  point  worth  discussion  now  is  what  procedure  it  is  best  to 
follow  in  cases  in  which  sympathetic  trouble  is  threatened  when  the  in- 
jured eye  is  still  capable  of  useful  vision. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  prescribe  a  formula  for  all  cases.  As 
Coppez  has  said:  "To  enucleate  a  sympathizing  (injured)  eye  still  capa- 
ble of  vision  when  we  are  not  sure  of  preserving  the  vision  of  the  other 
("sympathizer")  is  assuming  a  grave  responsibility." 

There  is  a  prudent  medium  betwen  the  abuse  of  enucleation  and  the 
dangerous  conservatism  which  tends  to  result  from  the  reaction  against 
it.  It  is  good  surgery  to  sacrifice  eyes  in  which  good  vision  is  manifestly 
lost,  particularly  if  they  contain  foreign  bodies.  It  can  no  longer  be  de- 
nied that  when  enucleation  is  performed,  even  at  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  slightest  subjective  symptom  of  sympathetic  affection,  it  may  be, 
and  nearly  always  is,  already  too  late.  Enucleation  is  of  but  little  benefit 
when  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  once  established,  and  it  is  better  to  sac- 
rifice a  useless  eye  before  the  first  signs  of  sympathetic  inflammation  ap- 
pear, when  it  may  be  too  late,  though,  even  then,  it  is  well  to  enucleate. 

Valude*^^  believes,  though,  that  an  injured  and  sympathizing  eye 
still  capable  of  useful  vision,  should  be  retained  when  the  other  is  in- 
volved, in  view  of  the  uncertain  effects  of  enucleation  after  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  is  once  established. 

A  ba  d  i  e'^*  says  if  the  traumatism  has  destroyed  all  hopes  of  vision 
or  even  of  preserving  the  form  of  the  globe,  enucleation  is  unavoidable. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wound  is  small,  if  a  little  vision  remains  and  the 
form  of  the  globe  is  preserved  in  almost  normal  dimensions,  this  author 
maintains  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  eye. 

He  advocates  the  thorough  application  of  the  galvano-cautery  to  the 
wound  and  covering  it  with  conjunctiva.  If  sympathetic  disease  should 
still  threaten  he  has  recourse  to  mercurial  inunctions  or  injections.  If  the 
worst  comes,  enucleation  is  still  available  (if  not  too  late). 

Even  in  the  presence  of  declared  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  he  does 
not  despair,  but  cauterizes  the  wound  vigorously  and  makes  deep  mer- 
curial injections  in  the  orbit  of  the  injured  eye. 

Dunbar  Roy"  says  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  if  there 
is  an  active  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  uninjured  eye  the  removal 
of  the  injured  member  in  no  wise  retards  the  inflammatory  process,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  better  to  try  to  save  vision  in  the  offending  eye,  and 
he  cites  a  case  where  the  injured  eye  \v^s  quiet,  yet  had  caused  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  (irritation?)  when  sight  was  saved  in  the  sympathiz- 
ing eye,  V.=2o/lxx,  by  medicinal  treatment. 

The  one  operation  on  the  injured  or  exciting  eye  indicated  in  most 
cases  is  enucleation,  for  which  R  a  m  s  a  y'*  gives  the  following  rules.  In 
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any  cases  enucleation  is  inevitable,  and  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
aide : 

1.  Enucleate  at  once  when  the  injury  is  so  severe  that  the  exciting 
tyc  is  destroyed  hopelessly  from  the  beginning. 

2.  Enucleate  at  once  on  the  slightest  sign  of  sympathetic  irritation, 
should  the  vision  of  the  exciting  eye  only  equal  a  perception  of  light  and 
darkness. 

3.  Enucleate  at  once  if  a  foreign  body  is  present  in,  and  cannot  be 
removed  from,  the  exciting  eye. 

4.  Enucleate  at  once  when  an  injured  eye  is  blind  and  suffering 
from  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  inflammation,  or  when  it  is  tender  and 
irritable  as  a  result  of  the  onset  of  degenerative  changes — e.  g.,  ossifica- 
tion of  the  chorioid. 

5-  Do  not  enucleate  when  there  is  still  sight  in  the  injured  eye.  and 
when  there  is  no  sign  of  disturbance  in  its  fellow. 

6.  Do  not  enucleate  when  sympathetic  inflammation  is  in  progress 
and  there  is  still  sight  in  the  injured  eye,  for  under  these  circumstances 
the  removal  of  an  "exciter*'  will  have  no  beneficial  influence,  and  tho 
probability  is  that  in  the  end  all  the  sight  the  patient  will  possess  will  be 
in  the  primarily  injured  eye. 

Optico-ciliary  neurotomy,  simple  evisceration,  and  as  suggested  by 

^lules,  exisceration  and  the  implantation  of  a  glass  or  gold  ball  within 

"le  sclerotic  or  Tenon's  capsule,  as  done  by  Fox.  Allport  and  others.    The 

"^niediate  filling  in  of  the  stump  by  melted  paraffin  or  a  ball  of  the  same 

substance,  as  done  by  Ramsay  with  suturing  of  the  recti  and  conjunctiva, 

offer  no  cosmetic  advantages  over  the  ])urse-string  suture  of  Tenon's 

capsule  and  conjunctiva,  which  I  described  in  1893,  and  the  fitting  of  a 

tull  hack  or  Snellen  reform  artificial  eye ;  and  they  surely  do  not  afford 

^^e  protection  that  has  been  found  to  be  given  by  complete  enucleation  of 

fhe  injured  eye.     Any  depression  of  the  sulcus  of  the  upper  lid  may  be 

^ater  remedied  by  injection  of  solid  paraffin  by  a  si)ecial  screw  syringe. 

•Many  unfortunate  cases  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  have  been  re- 
["•riefl.  even  when  all  due  care  has  been  taken  and  s|>ee(ly  enucleation 
iiacle  of  the  injured  eye.     Several  such  have  been  seen  by  me. 

A  l)oy  was  struck  by  a  ]X)rtion  of  a  ten-penny  nail,  which  he  was 
ryinjy  to  cut  in  two  with  a  hatchet.  He  was  treated  by  a  general  phy- 
cian  for  about  four  days  when  he  was  taken  in  consultation  to  an  ocu- 
-t  who  advised  immediate  enucleation,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted 
•r  >everal  days,  and  in  ten  days  the  other  eye  Ixicame  weak.  Rnuclea- 
Hi  was  then  done,  but  despite  this  a  chronic  irido-cyclitis  developed  in 
c  -econd  eye.  which  later  led  to  total  blindness  about  six  months  after 
c  accident,  when  I  saw  him  in  consultation. 

A  gentleman  while  out  driving  got  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye.     He 
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immediately  went  to  an  oculist,  but  not  finding  him  in  his  office  followed 
him  to  the  railway  station  as  he  was  about  setting  out  on  a 
trip.  A  hurried  examination  was  made  and  nothing  found.  A  few  days 
later  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  developed  and  was  treated  by  the  same  man, 
but  progressed  badly  and  a  change  was  made  to  another  oculist,  who 
found  the  eye  in  such  a  bad  condition  from  almost  complete  ulceration 
of  the  cornea  that  he  enucleated  it.  About  three  months  after  the  acci- 
dent the  other  eye  commenced  to  be  weak  and  went  on  to  irido-cyclitis. 
Two  years  after  this  occurrence  there  was  complete  occlusion  of  the  pupil 
with  cataractous  lens  and  increased  tension.  I  saw  this  case  in  consulta- 
tion and  was  prevailed  upon  to  operate,  first  making  an  iridectomy,  which 
promptly  closed.  Later,  on  remembering  a  previous  experience  with  a 
case,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  I  extracted  the  lens  but  found  that 
the  pupil  filled  up  and  our  work  was  for  nought,  as  the  eye  later  went  on 
to  atrophy. 

In  a  boy  who  was  injured  by  a  stone  the  eye  became  inflamed  and 
was  treated  for  over  three  months  by  a  general  practitioner.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  month  the  other  eye  became  inflamed  and  the  boy  had 
very  poor  vision.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  originally  injured 
eye  was  enucleated  by  the  same  practitioner.  The  sight  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  when  I  saw  him  several  months  later  the  eye  w^as  soft 
and  atrophic  and  there  was  but  feeble  sense  of  light. 

k.    Sympathetic  ophthalmitis  occurring  after  substitutes  for  enucleation. 

The  substitutes  for  enucleation,  as  evisceration.  Mules*  operation, 
optico-ciliary  neurectomy,  are  absolutely  worthless  to  prevent  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis,  as  the  following  from  the  Hterature  will  show : 

Trousseau'®  reports  sympathetic  ophtlialmia  after  ablation  of 
the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye.  A  chronic  cyclitis  had  followed  an  un- 
successful operation  for  complicated  cataract  of  the  right  eye  two  years 
before  the  patient  was  seen  by  Trousseau,  and  later  an  abscission  had 
been  performed. 

Seven  weeks  after  this  last  operation  the  left  eye  was  weak  and 
watering  and  vision  was  so  much  impaired  that  the  patient  had  difficulty 
in  going  about.  The  eye  was  congested,  there  was  pericorneal  injection, 
the  iris  was  changed  in  color  and  adherent  in  places,  there  were  pomts 
of  exudation  on  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  the  vitreous  was  hazy. 
The  stump  of  the  right  eye  was  injected  and  tender  to  pressure. 

The  stump  was  enucleated  and  atropia.  mercurial  inunctions  and  lax- 
atives were  ordered.  The  symptoms  improved  and  the  patient  was  finally 
discharged  with  vision  equal  to  one-third. 

Readers  of  French,  German  and  Italian  literature  will  note  that  the  injured  eye 
is  called  the  "sympathizing"  eye:  the  opposite  readingr  from  the  English. 
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The  author  considers  it  indisputable  that  when  sympathetic  ophthal- 
bas  commenced  nothing^  should  be  done  for  the  sympathizing  fin- 
ed) eye  but  to  remove  it.     Any  other  intervention  promotes  sympa- 
ophthalmia.     He  has  known  of  cases  in  which  resection  of  the 
nerve,  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery,  iridectomy ^  the  removal  of 
reign  body  and  abscission  have  had  this  effect. 

Byers^**  notes  a  case  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  which  followed  a 
^tilrs*  operation  and  ended  in  recove^}^     The  fact  that  a  sympathetic 
hthalmia,  occurring  after  enucleation  of  the  eye,  usually  runs  a  fa- 
ble course  is  well  known.     From  the  five  cases  already  recorded  it 
appear  that  the   same   rule  applies   to   Mules'   operation.      The 
Titer  gives  an  interesting  account  of  such  a  sequel,    A  young  lady  pre- 
ilcda  serious  injury  of  the  right  globe  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of 
I  bottle  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  there  were  two  large,  irregular,  gap- 
wounds  in  the  right  cornea  extending  well  beyond  the  ciliary  re- 
^1,  protrusion  of  tlie  iris,  collapse  of  the  globe,  and  vision  reduced  to 
The  accident  was  followed  by  very  little  reaction.    After  conserv- 
live  treatment  for  forty  days,  a  Mules*  operation  was  performed.    Two 
fftth  after  the  operation  a  typical  serous  cyclitis  had  developed,  and 
»  mi>nths  later  a  mild  neuro-retinitis  was  added;  the  cyclitis  ran  its 
ur^c  in  18  months  and  the  neuro-retinitis  a  few  months  later.    Except* 
:an  increase  of  the  patient's  error  of  refraction  during  the  first  three 
3rs  following  her  recovery,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  eye 
/Of  now  over  four  years ;  a  few  posterior  synechias  and  a  little  atrophy 
(the  iris.    V*=»6/ix  with  correction ;  the  eye  is  comfortable  and  capable 
f  considerable  work. 
Brobst'*  reports  a  case  in  which  the  eye  of  a  boy  was  destroyed 
an  extensive  cut  with  a  knife,  and  ten  hours  after  the  accident  a  Mules 
»ti*xi  was  performed.     Sixt\'  days  later  he  developed   sympathetic 
[t^ic  ncuriit>.    The  stump  of  the  exciting  eye  was  painful  to  touch  and 
It  was  enucleated  and  deep  injections  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
r^'tTf  made  into  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve  and  this  was  repeated  three 
[<iays  later.    Ti\e  sympathizing  eye  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

Emmerson^'  reports  a  case  of  sympathetic  irritation  following  a 
|Alslej  operation.  The  glass  ball  had  to  be  removed,  when  a  few  drops 
t  Jtraw-colored  fluid  escaped.  Kelief  was  prompt. 
Don  M.  Campbcir*  says  post-operative  sympathetic  ophthal- 
is  not  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Second.  Tliere  is  a  special 
-pathologic  condition,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  an  injured  eye 
3y  pfx>duce  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  the  other  eye.  Third. 
Tie  search  for  a  special  route  of  passage  from  one  eye  to  the  other  is 
fniitless  and  unimportant.     Fourth.   The  evidence  of  a  general  systemic 
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infection  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  is  fairly  conclusive.  Fifth. 
There  is  a  train  of  symptoms — objective  and  subjective — which  are 
farily  convincing  of  the  immediate  probability  of  an  impending  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmitis;  there  are  violent  inflammatory  disturbances  in 
the  injurefl  eye  accom|>anied  by  the  evidence  of  infiltration  in  the  uveal 
tract :  clinically  this  is  best  shown  by  muddiness,  thickening  of  the  iris 
and  tenderness  over  the  ciliary  region,  great  pain,  a  prickling  or  numb 
feeling  over  the  distribution  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
es|>ecially  the  sub-orbital  branch :  constitutional  infection,  with  gen- 
eral depression,  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  moderate  elevation  of  the  bodily 
temperature  and  pulse  rate,  and  later  on  the  well-known  signs  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  fellow  eye. 

Modern  treatment  is  superior  to  that  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Six  cases 
are  reported,  in  three  of  which  sympathetic  inflammation  developed  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks  after  operative  procedures  uix)n  the  eye,  which 
involved  opening  the  anterior  chamber.  In  the  other  three  cases,  two 
followed  enucleation  after  an  interval  of  three  weeks  and  one  followed  a 
Mules'  operation  in  a  child  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  The  first 
two  cases;  were  treated  by  mercury  and  terminated  badly.  The  other 
four  were  given  heroic  doses  of  sodium  salicylate  after  the  method  of 
Giflford  and  all  made  perfect  recoveries. 

Gi  f  f  ord*^  reports  a  case  in  which  a  man  of  45  sustained  a  pen- 
etrating wound  of  the  sclera  from  a  sunflower  stump.  .A  Mules'  opera- 
tion was  performed  six  weeks  later.  The  glass  ball  was  introduced 
through  a  scleral  wound,  the  cornea  being  left  in  place.  Six  months  later 
he  developed  an  active  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  usual  type.  There 
were  no  .signs  of  irritation  in  the  exciting  ocular  stump.  It  was  enucle- 
ated at  once  and  the  patient  placed  upon  the  sodium  salicylate  treatment 
and  he  made  a  splendid  recovery.  Eighteen  inonths  later  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  acute  glaucoma.  Iridectomy  reduced  tension  and  improved  sight. 
Six  months  later  tension  went  up  again,  when  a  sclerotomy  was  per- 
formed. Three  months  later  another  sclerotomy  was  performed,  but 
the  eye  remained  congested,  and  a  solid,  immovable  exudate  collected  in 
the  anterior  chaml)er,  and  the  lens  gradually  l>ecame  opaque.  In  spite  of 
all  treatment  the  exudate  increased  and  the  cornea  was  nearly  all  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  The  glc>l)c  became  small  and  soft,  with  doubtful  light  per- 
ception. Clifford  has  collected  all  the  cases  re|X)rted  of  sympathetic  in- 
flammation which  have  foll<nvc(l  Mules'  operation,  14  in  all.  9  after  or- 
dinary evisceration,  and  t^  after  l^^r(»^t's  operation.  He  mentions  inci- 
dentally that  ^^5  cases  have  followed  enucleation.  A  study  of  the  cases 
presented  suggests  the  possibility  of  many  of  them  l)eing  coincident  dis- 
eases of  the  unoperated  eye.  Credit  is  given  to  removal  of  the  supposedly 
offending  stump  when  the  seeming  sympathetic  process  in  the  other  eye 
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possibly   would  have   recovxTed  under  the  treatment  used  without  this 
surgical  interference. 

C.  A.  O  live  r^"  gives  the  clinical  history  and  histiologic  study  of 
a  case  of  transferred  ophthalmitis  following  the  insertion  of  a  gold  ball 
into  the  scleral  cavity.  A  iiiiddle-aged  miner  lost  an  eye  from  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  cornea  from  a  piece  of  coal.  A  Mules'  operation 
was  performed.  Seven  weeks  later  a  typical  svTnpathetic  inflammation 
developed  in  the  other  eye.  The  offending  stump  was  enucleated  and  the 
l>atient  put  upon  the  sodium  salicylate  treatment.  He  recovered  with 
iritic  adhesions  and  cataract.  A  preliminary  iridectomy  was  performed 
and  the  lens  was  removed  two  weeks  later.  The  patient  regained  useful 
sight.  An  examination  of  the  enucleated  stump  did  not  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  bacteria.  The  sclera  was  found  to  be  much  thickened  and  its 
tissues  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  The  optic  nerve  was  much  swollen 
and  its  fibres  atrophic.  It  was  thickly  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  The 
sheath  was  thickened  and  the  lymph  spaces  packed  with  mononuclear 
leucocytes.    The  central  artery  was  plugged  with  leucocytes. 

1.     Post-83mipathetic  operative  treatment  of  the  sympathizing  eye,  and  upon 
the  exciting  eye. 

No  operation  should  l^e  attempted  ui)on  the  sympathizing  eye  until 
all  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  for  several  months,  for  any  attempt 
to  perform  an  iridectomy,  to  open  the  pupil,  to  extract  or  divide  a  cat- 
aract, or  to  even  do  a  cauterization  of  the  cornea  or  a  sclerotomy,  even 
if  successful  at  the  time  of  operation,  will  be  followed  by  accentuation  of 
the  symptoms  and  increased  inflammatory  exudation,  with  reclosure  of 
the  pupil. 

After  a  sufficient  time — a  year  or  eighteen  months — has  elapsed,  and 
if,  during  that  interval,  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  inflammation, 
the  intra-ocular  tension  has  not  diminished,  and  the  patient's  perception 
of  light  is  satisfactory,  operative  interference  may  be  considered. 

Should  it  be  resolved  on,  the  iris  should  as  far  as  possible  be  let 
alone.  The  lens  must  l>e  got  rid  of,  either  by  needling  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  Critchett,  or,  in  more  favorable  cases  by  drawing  it  out  with 
a  curette  after  the  toughened  capsule  has  been  divided  with  a  knife.  Once 
the  cataract  has  been  removed,  an  iridotomy  may  open  up  the  pupil  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  light  to  enter  the  eye,  and  enable  the  patient  to  see  as 
well  as  the  damaged  state  of  the  retina  will  permit.  In  operating  on 
such  eyes,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  vitreous  is  quite  fluid 
and  escapes  readily,  therefore  it  is  important  that  all  incisions  be  as  small 
as  possible  and  be  made  wholly  in  the  cornea.  After  operation  the  eye 
must  be  carefully  bandaged  and  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  bed  in  a  dark 
room,  while  the  local  application  of  ice,  and  the  administration  of  sed- 
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atives  internally,  wili  do  much  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory 
reaction. 

In  operating  on  s>Tnpathetic  soft  cataract  Hirschberg**  makes 
an  operation  consisting  in  section  of  lower  limbus,  and,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  iris,  in  removing  the  capsule  with  the  four-toothed  forceps.  The 
pupil  at  once  enlarges  and  lens  matter  oozes  which  is  removed  by  irriga- 
tion and  partly  by  outward  pressure. 

In  another  case  Hirschberg  cut  the  capsule  with  Knapp's  knife, 
which  to  be  repeated,  as  the  lens  matter  was  not  sufficiently  removed  by 
the  first  operation.  If  in  such  cases  the  pupil  should  close  again,  Hirsch- 
berg advocates  opening  with  Knapp's  knife  through  the  iris.  He  con- 
siders this  preferable  to  the  metliod  of  Wenzel,  in  which  the  cataract 
knife  penetrates  cornea,  iris  and  lens. 

Borghetti"  suggests  a  sclero-corneal  incision  on  the  first  day 
made  with  a  Graefe  knife  on  each  side,  leaving  a  bridge  of  cornea  above 
and  below.  The  iris  is  cut  all  along  this  incision  close  to  its  base,  leaving 
a  bit  of  it  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  lens  is  now  needled  or  its  elements 
disintegrated  by  pressure.  The  next  day  the  capsule  is  removed  and  the 
lens  is  removed  by  suction. 

m.  Sjrmpathetic  ophthalmitis  after  shot  wounds  in  war. 

According  to  P  r  a  u  n,^®  the  German  War  Office  reports  99  cases 
of  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  eye  after  injuries  received  in  war, 
most  of  them  being  due  to  shot  wounds.  In  the  American  War  of  the 
Rebellion  there  were  41  cases  of  sympathetic  inflammation  in  254  cases 
of  eye  injuries.  From  the  fact  that  the  army  surgeon's  duty  is,  as  a  rule, 
to  immediately  remove  badly  injured  eyes  received  during  war,  the  prog- 
nosis of  such  is  against  the  development  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis, 
and  is  perhaps  better  than  wounds  of  the  eye  received  during  civil  life. 

C  o  h  n^^  says  among  the  principal  lesions  noted  are :  Total  destruc- 
tion of  the  globe;  atrophy  of  the  globe;  wounds  of  the  globe  with  or 
without  retention  of  foreign  substance;  iridodialysis ;  mydriasis;  hem' 
orrhage  into  the  vitreous;  rupture  of  the  chorioid;  detachment  of  the 
retina;  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve;  and  paresis  of  the  rectus  internus 
muscle.  It  is  easily  understood  how  this  variety  of  lesions  is  produced. 
In  passing  through  the  osseous  walls  of  the  orbit  the  bullet  imparts  mo- 
tion to  the  bone  fragments,  which,  together  with  the  projectile,  constitute 
crushing,  lacerating,  cutting,  and  stretching  agents. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COMPLICATIONS  OCCURRING  DURING  AND  AFTER  OCULAR 
INJURIES— (Continued.) 

A.  Traumatic  glaucoma,  Etiology,  Therapy,  Literature — B.  Wound  infec- 
tion in  injuries  of  the  lids  and  soft  parts  of  the  orbit.  Penetrating  wounds, 
E^rysipelas,  Abscess,  Clinical  course,  Therapy,  Tetanus,  Sjrphilis,  Litera- 
ture—C.  Surgical  diseases  following  orbital  and  lid  injuries — D.  Tumor 
formation  after  injuries— E.  Traumatic  neoroses,  Keratalgia,  Cicatrix 
dolorosa,  Ciliary  neuralgia,  Hjrsteric  blindness,  Literature— F.  Ps3fchoses, 
Postoperative  mania.  Suicide,  Literature— G.  Errors  of  refraction  pro- 
duced  by   trauma.   Myopia,   Hyperopia,   Astigmia,   Literatiure. 

IIL     (A)     TRAUMATIC  GLAUCOMA. 

Typical  Glaucoma  may  be  produced  by  trauma.  So-called 
H  e  m  o  r  r  h  a  g^  i  c  (i  1  a  u  c  o  m  a  following  operations  is  discussed  un- 
der Operative  Accidents. 

Kyes  with  glaucoma  and  arterio-sclerosis  are  predisposed  to  hemor- 
rhage from  the  hrittleness  of  their  vessels.  The  affection  is  rare  and  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  old  age.  The  ages  of  the  patients  vary  from  6  to  66, 
and  there  have  been  more  instances  in  young  subjects  than  in  old. 

\'  i  1 1  a  r  (P  reports  three  cases  of  typical  acute  glaucoma  following 
contusions  of  the  eye,  and  refers  to  twenty-four  others,  which  are  all 
that  he  has  been  able  to  find  after  a  careful  search  in  literature. 

In  all  the  cases  reported,  traumatic  glaucoma  had  been  a  primary  af- 
fection, occurring  suddenly  in  subjects  who  before  the  accidents  had  never 
presented  any  symptoms  of  glaucoma. 

The  time  after  the  traumatism  at  which  it  appears  varies  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days.  In  one  case  it  appeared  nine  days  and  in 
another  nineteen  days  after  the  injury. 

It  may  be  preceded  by  intraocular  hemorrhage,  but  this  is  often  ab- 
>ent.  Rather  frequently  it  has  l)een  accompanied  by  a  subluxation  of 
the  lens. 

The  pathogeny  of  traumatic  glaucoma  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined. According  to  some  authors  the  hypertension  is  of  nervous  origin  ; 
according  to  others,  the  mechanism  of  the  glaucoma  should  be  sought 
principally  in  the  modification  which  the  aqueous  humor  undergoes  in 
consequence  of  violent  contusions  of  the  globe.  The  aqueous  humor  is 
charg:ed  with  a  high  proportion  of  albumin  which  transudes  through  the 
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walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  body  paralyzed  by  the  traumatism,  and 
this  albumin  obstructs  the  normal  paths  of  ocular  excretion.  Others 
maintain  that  the  increased  tension  is  the  result  of  a  traumatic  cyclitis 
which  obstructs  the  angle  of  filtration  by  causing  a  swelling  of  the  ciliary 
bo<dy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hypersecretion  of  aqueous  humor  more  or 
less  altered  in  its  chemical  composition.  According  to  still  others,  the 
obstruction  of  the  paths  of  excretion,  in  cases  accompanied  by  intra- 
ocular hemorrhage,  may  be  caused  by  pigmentary  debris,  or  fibrin  from 
the  extravasated  blood. 

Krienes*  says  following  injury  to  the  zonula  or  swelling  of  the 
ciliary  body  with  pressure  upon  the  filtration  angle  glaucoma  has  been 
produced. 

P  r  a  u  n*  says  that  where  atropin  is  not  used  in  traumatic  cataract 
the  swollen  lens  presses  upon  the  iris,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  aqueous  closes  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior chamber  and  causes  increased  tension.  In  young  people  the  eye 
capsule  yields,  which  it  does  not  do  in  older  persons  with  hard  sclera  and 
secondary  glaucoma,  when  excavation  of  the  papilla  arises. 

Luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous,  in  case  of  the  accident  of 
reclination,  produces  increased  tension,  as  it  surely  does  in  forward  dis- 
location. Some  authors  think  that  glaucoma  is  consecutive  to  a  slight 
subluxation  of  the  lens  which,  pressing  at  a  point  on  the  ciliary  zone, 
provokes  a  reflex  hyperemia  of  the  whole  uveal  tract  and  a  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  paths  of  excretion,  but  this  explanation  is  not  appli- 
cable to  all  cases,  since  in  some  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  luxation. 

Buchanan*  says  rupture  of  the  pectinate  ligament  allows  the 
ciliary  body  to  slip  backward,  at  the  same  time  drawing  upon  the  iris, 
then  causing  pupillary  distortion  and  a  deepening  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber in  the  region  of  the  pectinate  rupture.  The  lesion  is  usually  caused 
by  a  blow  on  the  eye  from  a  blunt  instrument  without  rupture  of  the 
globe.  An  hyphema  usually  follows  at  once,  which,  after  absorption, 
presents  the  above  picture.  The  canal  of  Schlemm  usually  becomes  ol>- 
literated  and  increased  tension  is  a  symptom,  which  finally  develops  and 
ultimately  demands  excision  of  the  eye. 

Finally  some  claim  that  traumatic  glaucoma  is  to  be  explained,  not 
by  an  obstruction  of  the  paths  of  excretion,  but  rather  by  an  obstruction 
of  the  suprachorioidal  lymphatic  spaces  following  a  hyperemia  and  serous 
exudation  of  the  chorioid.  This  last  explanation  has  the  support  of  the 
only  histologic  examination  that  has  been  made. 

Each  of  these  diverse  pathogenic  explanations  may  contain  a  certain 
degree  of  truth,  or  be  applicable  to  a  particular  case.  The  question  of 
pathogeny  therefore  remains  obscure. 

In  all  cases  the  classic  picture  of  acute  glaucoma  has  been  observed. 
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Tuumatic  glaucoma  had  occurred  in  all  degrees  of  severity,  from  a 
?*imple  transient  increase  of  tension  to  a  well-developed  and  malignaiu 
atuck. 

The  prognosis  is  very  variable.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
1  coaiplete  and  lasting  cure  has  lieen  obtained,  while  in  many  a  loss  of 
fision  has  been  reported. 

The  medical  treatment  includes  strong  myotics,  hot  compresses,  local 
bleeding  and  dionin,  and  generally  bromids,  chloral,  antipyrin,  quinin, 

I  etc.,  may  be  given. 
In  the  surgical  treatment,  iridectomy  is  the  operation  of  choice, 
though  it  appears  from  reported  cases  that  sclerotomy  or  even  simple 
paracentesis  acts  more  decidedly  in  traumatic  glaucoma  than  in  the  spon- 
taneous fonn. 

Traumatic  glaucoma  CKCurs  from  intlammation,  swelling  and  edema 
♦»J  the  ciliary  body  in  closing  the  space  between  it  and  the  lens. 

Peters*  says  the  etiolc^y  of  glaucoma  after  contusions  is  to  be 
ittributcd  to  mechanical  interference  in  the  circulation  of  the  sinus  of  the 
interior  chamber  by  the  gelatinous,  colloidal  consiatency  imparted  to  the 
iqucous  by  admixture  of  blood,  lens  matter  or  albumin  from  paralysis 
of  the  blood  vessels.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  therapeutic  success 
'Obtained  by  puncture  of  tlie  cornea,  which  influences  the  circulation  ben- 
ctidally  hv  changing  the  intraocular  pressure  and  emptying  the  anterior 
chanibcr  of  coagulating  albumin.     Peters,  therefore,  advocates  paracen- 

in  this  kind  of  glaucoma  in  preference  to  iridectomy. 

In  the  study  of  the  relation  between  anterior  synechia  and  hyper- 
^yFuchs*  examined  70  eyes,  including  instances  of  spontaneous 
mticKyclitis,  recent  and  old  corneal  injuries,  ectasic  corneal  scars  with 
J^rcaAed  tension*  The  results  were  surprising  to  Fuchs,  as  he  states 
™  it  is  usual  to  find  in  these  cases  of  anterior  synechia,  with  simulta- 
^'^  increase  of  tension,  the  anterior  chamber  in  great  extent  oblit- 
crattA  He  had  expected  where  there  had  been  no  increase  tn  tension  to 
^  such  obliteration  absent,  or  at  least  limited  to  that  portion  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  anterior  synechia,  but  on  the  contrary  he 
|*^tind  that  a  very  extensive  adhesion  of  the  base  of  the  iris  to  the  per- 
¥^  of  the  cornea  could  exist  without  necessarily  producing  an  in- 
in  tension.     The  adhesion  simply  predisposes  to  hypertony,  and 

in  some  cases  it  is  present,  and  others  not,  is  still  to  be  detemiined. 
*"^  therapeutic  lesson  taught  is  to  prevent  the  peripheral  adhesion  of 
the  iris. 

A  Jewish  boy  of  18  had  l>een  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  stone  several 
^''WJths  previous  to  the  time  he  came  to  see  me.  Tension  +3»  dilated 
fwpil  and  congested  ciliary  vessels;  pain;  vision  reduced  to  6/lx.  This 
""Si  relievct!   within  a  week  by  myotics  and  the  case  lost   for  several 
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come  infected,  causing  orbital  cellulitis  and  phlegmon,  and  if  so  give  rise 
to  serious  disturbances,  septicemia  and  pyemia,  anthrax,  glanders,  and 
lyssa. 

Erysipelas  is  common,  and  phlegmon  occurs  from  infected  lesions  ot 
the  lids  and  orbital  margins.  Deeply  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit  may 
give  rise  to  phlegmon,  followed  by  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  enceph- 
alitis and  exitus  lethalis. 

Abscess  of  the  orbit  or  retrobulbar  phlegmon  also  comes  from  en- 
trance of  foreign  bodies,  or  secondary  infection  of  the  wound  by  the 
streptococcus  or  staphylococcus ;  or  periostitis,  caries  or  necrosis  may  oc- 
cur, followed  by  infection  of  the  orbit  or  surrounding  nasal  sinuses;  and 
yet  aseptic  bodies  have  been  retained  therein  for  many  years. 

The  clinical  course  begins  with  symptoms  of  septicemia, 
fever,  pain,  then  come  heavy  local  symptoms,  exophthalmos  and  immova- 
bility of  the  globe,  which  differentiates  it  from  a  panophthalmitis  begin- 
ning within  the  eye. 

The  exophthalmos  is  caused  by  many  smaller  collections  of  pus  sit- 
uated in  the  cellular  fatty  tissues  and  the  ocular  muscles,  which  accounts 
for  the  loss  of  ocular  nutrition.  This  also  accounts  for  those  cases  where 
deep  incisions  may  not  evacuate  pus,  yet  the  relief  of  the  tension  by  the 
free  bleeding  thus  produced  gives  much  relief  to  the  symptoms.  When 
a  large  pus  cavity  forms  it  may  push  the  globe  to  the  opposite  side  and 
fluctuation  be  felt. 

The  principal  danger  of  orbital  celliilitis  and  phlegmon  is  from  pas- 
sage of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain,  causing  meningitis  and  encepha- 
litis, or  a  septic  thrombus  beginning  in  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  contin- 
uing to  the  carotid  sinus.  Such  cases  may  likewise  cause  an  optic  neu- 
ritis with  resultant  optic  nerve  atrophy. 

The  Therapy  consists  in  general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  es- 
pecially by  quinin,  antistreptococcic  serum  injections,  retrobulbar  injec- 
tions of  1 15000  mercurial  sublimate  or  oxycyanide,  free  and  early  in- 
cisions to  relieve  the  chemosis  and  aid  the  pointing  of  the  pus  cavities, 
hot  compresses,  5  per  cent,  phenol  injections  at  margins  of  inflamed  areas 
in  erysipelas.  Where  fluctuation  is  felt,  deep  incisions  and  gauze  or 
tube  drainage  may  be  established.  In  only  exceptional  instances  may  it 
be  advisable  to  enucleate  a  panophthalmitic  eye  attended  by  orbital 
cellulitis. 

Tetanus  may  develop  from  injuries  to  the  orbit,  especially  with 
retention  of  foreign  bodies,  from  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the 
lids  or  even  from  retention  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  as 
reported  by  Praun.^  The  Therapy  is  antitetanic  serum  and 
chloral. 

Ramsay*  reports  a  woman  who  had  a  suppurating  wound  of  the 
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sxlemal  can  thus,  inflicted  four  days  previously  by  a  walking  stick.  Stiff- 

ic^of  the  lower  jaw  began  three  days  after  admission,  and  four  days 

liter  the  stifFness  was  so  great  as  to  excite  suspicion  of  tetanus.     The 

following  day  the  trapezius  became  involved.     Bacteriologic  examination 

of  the  discharges  from  the  wound  showed  tetanus  bacilli  in  large  num- 

krs.    Injection  of  antitetanic  serum  was  begun  at  once.     Laryngeal 

spasm  set  in,  and.  in  addition  to  the  serum,  chloral  was  prescribed  in 

large  doses.     Gradual  improvement  took  place.     She  was  discharged  as 

cured  fifty  days  after  the  l>eginning  of  the  treatment.    The  serum  was 

administered  seven  times,  a  total  of  150  cubic  centimeters  being  injected. 

Tliree  thousand  grains  of  chloral  was  given  during  this  time  to  secure 

rest  and  sleep.     Special  attention  was  given  to  the  nourishment  of  the 

fttticnl  and  the  bowels  were  kept  active. 

The  occurrence  of  a  minor  wound  of  the  lids  may  be  the  starting 

point  for  infection  by  s>^hilis.     As  reported  by  Marlow"*  in   1880 

^<1  manv  authors  since,  the  last  case  up  to  present  writing  being  bv 
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(C)   SURGICAL  DISEASES  FOLLOWING  ORBITAL  AND  LID 

INJURIES. 

A^ide  from  the  infections^  the  l->lood  vessels  and  the  orbital  walls  may 
acqtiirc  certain  surgical  affections  following  an  injury.  After  some  con- 
tusions gangrene  of  the  lids  may  occur,  after  blows  upon  the  bony  parts, 
P^Oiititis,  osteitis,  caries,  and  necrosis.  After  injuries  to  the  blood  vessels 
^  aneurysm  may  develop  in  the  orbit,  causing  pulsating  exoph- 
tnalmoi*  Praun*  says  aneurysms  of  the  retina  may  likewise  develop 
fnmi  blows  upon  the  orbit.  Emphysema  of  the  orbit  and  lids  may  be  seen 
^fter  fracture  of  the  ethmoids,  causing  air  to  enter  the  tissues, 

(D)  TUMOR  FORMATION  AFTER  INJURIES. 
The  development  of  tumors,  more  particularly  epithelioma,  sarcoma, 
^nd  carcinoma,  after  contusion  of  the  part  has  been  recognized  for  ages. 
^^tn  Vet,  however,  we  do  not  know  the  reason  tlierefor  unless  the  at- 
tractive thcof)'  of  Cohnheim  is  substantiated.  By  this  theory  a  trauma 
'^ses  and  sets  to  growing  slumbering  embryonal  elements  and  these 
if^ow  into  a  mass  which  we  call  tumor.  Laboratory  and  clinical  experi- 
'^'^  have  not  yet  proven  this  theory ,  Be  ttiis  as  it  may,  many  patients 
^Wh  tumors  remember  a  previous  accidental  injury  to  which  they  as- 
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cribe  the  development  of  the  disease.  I  have  had  a  number  of  such  in 
my  own  experience,  among  which  are  the  following : 

A  woman  with  a  circumscribed,  round  leuco-sarcoma  of  the  chorioid'* 
ascribed  the  inception  of  the  growth  to  an  injury  by  a  lead  pencil  point. 
TTie  eye  was  enucleated,  no  recurrence  in  ten  years. 

A  man  with  a  large  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lid  and  nose  ascribed 
his  trouble  to  the  irritation  of  an  ill-fitting  pair  of  eyeglasses.  Plastic 
operation  and  subsequent  X-ray  treatment  with  no  recurrence  in  five 
years. 

A  man  with  a  carcinoma  of  the  orbit  was  struck  by  a  wagon  shaft 
on  the  temporal  edge  of  the  orbit  where  the  tumor  first  began.  Exen- 
teration of  the  orbit  with  X-ray  treatment,  no  recurrence  in  nine  years.^** 

LITRRATURK. 
I.     Wurdemann,  (a)  Ann.  Ophth.,  (h)   Trans.  Sec,  Ophth.  A.  A/.  ./.,  lJX)fi. 

(E)    TRAUMATIC  NEUROSES. 

These  are  observed  after  injuries  to  the  eyes  as  after  other  bodily  in- 
juries, but  with  the  exception  of  so-called  hysterical  blindness  and  changes 
in  the  visual  field  are  less  often  seen.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween hypochondria,  hysteria  and  actual  malingering  in  cases  which  ap- 
pear and  claim  damages  at  law  following  alleged  accident.  (See  Malin- 
gering.) 

Following  erosions  and  small  wounds  of  the  cornea  severe  pain  last- 
ing for  weeks  or  months  may  Ik  coniplained  of  in  the  seat  of  the  scar 
called  by  v.  A  r  1 1'  and  by  V  u  c  h  s-  keratalgia  and  cicatrix  dolorosa. 
B  r  a  i  1  e  y^  considers  the  symptoms  to  be  hysteric,  (rrand  clement* 
and  M  a  r  k  w  o  r  t'  think  that  this  symptom  is  due  to  bacteria  remain- 
ing in  the  depths  of  the  tissues,  and  my  experience  agrees  with  this,  for 
following  the  suggestions  of  H  r  o  n  n  e  r**  and  X  e  1 1 1  e  s  h  i  p,"  I  have 
either  excised  the  scar  or  used  the  galvano-cautery  in  these  cases,  with 
happy  results,  and  in  one  case  under  consideration,  in  a  neurasthenic 
school  teacher,  found  mycosis. 

Ciliary  neuralgia  may  be  due  to  the  development  of  a  small 
neuroma  in  the  wounded  ciliary  nerves  or  be  reflex  from  an  impacted 
iris.  An  example  of  the  former  is  seen  in  those  eyes  which  cause  sym- 
pathetic irritation  and  of  the  latter  in  prolapse  of  the  iris.  E  v  e  r  s- 
b  u  s  c  h"  saw  it  after  a  wound  from  a  needle,  Whit  e  -  C  o  o  p  e  r*  from 
a  leucomatous  cicatrix.  The  irritati(^n  may  cause  clonic  and  tonic  reflex 
spasms  as  in  !» e  e  r  's'*'  case  where,  after  a  wound  from  a  sewing  needle 
in  the  ciliary  region,  convulsive  rolling  of  the  eyelxills  with  trismus  and 
tetanus  (xxnirred,  the  attacks  lasting  one  and  a  half  to  two  days. 

Of  special  importance  is  hysteric  blindness,  of  which  I  have  seen  six 
true  cases  in  which  there  was  total  blindness.     In  all  of  these  there  was 
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exciting  defect  or  trauma  which  caused  accommodative  cramp 
pain,  the  impression  remaining  so  vividly  that  the  patients  forcibly 
their  eyes,  resulting  in  blepharospasm,  lost  their  will  to  open  them 
finally  failed  to  recognize  objects  by  sight,  although  in  no  case  was 
an  actual  permanent  lesion.  Every  one  of  these  was  cured  by  sug- 
ve  therapeutics,  combined  with  visual  training,  within  a  few  hours, 
though  the  blindness  had  lasted  for  days  and  in  one  instance  for 
y  a  year. 

H  o  1  d  e  n^^   says  that  the  ocular  symptoms  of   traumatic  neuras-  ] 
and  hysteria  do  not  differ  particularly  from  those  of  the  non-  ' 
tic  varieties.     He  gives  the  following:     "The  cornea  and  con* 
ictiva  may  be  anesthetic  or  hyperesthetic ;  the  eye  muscles  relaxed 
►m  fatigue,  or  be  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contracture ;  the  visual  per- 
'tive  apparatus  may  show  fatigue,  while  there  may  be  also  psychical  * 
Tcrsions  of  visual  perceptions. 
Subjective  complaints   are  mostly  of  pain  and  paresthesia  in  va-  "^ 
s  parts  of  the  head  after  using  the  eyes,  of  spots  before  the  eyes,  of 
irtTit  increase  or  decrease  in  size  of  objects  seen,  blurred  vision  after 
work  dependent  upon  fatigue  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation. 
Wing  of  print  due  to  inability  to  maintain  convergence,  and  of  flut- 
ngand  confusion  of  print  on  account  of  abnormal  duration  of  after- 
gcs  in  the  fatigued  retinas.  ^^ 

A  fine  tremor  of  the  lids  is  always  noticeable  when  they  are  gently 
There  may  be  lacrimation   without  inflammation,  and  photo- 
cansing  drooping  of  the  upper  lids ;  this  droop  occurs  also  as  a 
of  fatigue  as  the  examination  proceeds.    The  patient  not  only 
►y  fail  to  raise  the  lid  when  directed  to  do  so,  but  may  also  forcibly  re- 
thc  cxaminer^s  effort  to  raise  the  lid  with  his  finger.  ^ 

Reflex  closure  of  the  lids  when  the  cornea  or  conjunctiva  is  touched 
tt  frequently  slow  or  wanting,  indicating  anesthesia  of  these  parts;  and 
"Jw  anesthesia  is  likely  to  be  more  pronounced  in  the  eye  having  the  more 
fnarkcd  disturbances  of  vision  on  the  side  corresponding  to  a  general 
•'^aiicstbesia. 

The  fmpil  is  usually  normal  in  size  and  in  reaction,  although  in  cases 
W  hysterical  blindness  it  may  be  large  and  unresponsive. 

The  extraocular  muscles  often  exhibit  a  lack  of  balance  and  par-  "^ 
%  a  varying  latent  divergence  of  exophoria,  which  may  be  rc- 
as  a  sign  of  fatigue  from  convergence.    Again,  a  spasm  of  any  of 
muscles  may  give  rise  to  diplopia,  which  might  suggest  an  actual 
is,  but  the  anomalous  behavior  of  the  double  images  in  different 
of  the  gaze,  and  the  presence  of  corroborative  symptoms,  lead 
to  the  diagnosis  of  a  purely  functional  disturbance. 
Diplopia  of  another  sort  and  of  a  purely  physical  nature  is  absolutely 
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cliaractcristic  of  hysteria,  and  is  a  very  valuable  diagnostic  sign  when 
exists.    This  is  uniocidar  diplopia.    With  one  eye  closed  the  patient 
a  light  double,  when  it  is  carried  a  certain  distance  away  from  the 
and  when  asked  to  count  fingers  he  sees  double  the  number  presented 
4^        The  acuteness  of  vision  is  usually  normal,  but  the  patient  usi 
reads  the  distant  letters  slowly,  and  with  an  effort,  and  only  after 
siderable  urging.     There  may  be  even  more  difficulty  is  reading 
^ear  by,  and  the  patient  will  hold  the  test-card  close  to  his  face,  or 
away  or  to  one  side,  assuming  cramped  positions,  and  even  repeated! 
urging  may  not  make  him  read  the  smallest  print.    But  if  an  indiff( 
glass,  plain,  smoked,  or  weakly  refracting,  is  held  before  the  eye 
psychical  effort  is  such  that  both  distant  and  near  vision  at  once 
normal,  or  as  nearly  normal  as  the  patient's  refractive  condition  will 
mit. 

In  rarer  cases  vision  in  one  eye  is  very  poor  or  the  patient  may  be; 
unable  to  see  at  all.  But  if  we  employ  any  of  the  tests  for  detecting 
ulated  blindness,  which  consists  in  arranging  lenses,  prisms  or  aJ-; 
ored  glasses  in  such  a  manner  that  the  patient  uses  the  eye  with  sup- 
posed poor  vision  while  believing  that  he  is  using  only  the  eye  with  good 
vision — we  find  that  the  sight  of  the  poor  eye  is  in  fact  normal. 

For  the  still  rarer  cases  in  which  there  is  apparent  blindness  in  boA 
eyes  we  have  no  test  to  reveal  the  actual  amount  of  vision,  but  the  diag- 
nosis can  usually  be  made  from  the  presence  of  other  hysterical  s>inp- 
toms,  the  previous  history  of  aphonia  and  the  like,  and  the  lack  of  or- 
ganic changes  in  the  eyes.  The  patient,  however,  finds  it  too  difficult  to 
maintain  this  fiction  lonj^,  and  usually  the  vision  which  was  lost  suddenly, 
after  a  few  days  as  suddenly  returns. 

Anomalies  of  the  visual  fields  are  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
characteristic  eye  disturbances  in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  The 
condition,  if  the  examination  is  made  deftly  without  over-fatigi 
patient,  is  a  normal  field  f(^r  the  usual  white  test  object,  a  concentric  ^ 
contraction  of  the  color  fields  in  their  regular  order,  and  a  diminutioQ  \ 
of  central  color  perception  in  that  a  small  area  of  color  is  not  recognized 
as  far  away  as  by  the  normal  eye.  'Hiesc  anomalies  of  color  perception 
are  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  fatii^ue  of  the  retina  or  of  the  psychical 
centers,  or  of  both.  If  the  examination  is  tediously  made  or  purposely 
long-continued,  evidence  of  increased  fatigue  is  manifest  in  further  nar- 
rowing of  the  fields,  giving  them  the  watch-s])ring  or  spiral  type.  That  is, 
if  the  limits  of  the  field  arc  plotted  a  number  of  times  continuously,  the 
boundary  line  recorded  will  l)c  a  diminishing  spiral. 

Besides  the  typical  concentric  contraction  of  the  color  fields  in  their 
regular  sequence,  there  is  occasicuially  a  reversal  of  their  sequence,  the 
field  for  red  being  larger  than  that  for  l^lue,  and  occasionally  a  contrac- 
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1  of  the  field  for  white.  But  rarely  is  there  a  central  defect  in  the 
field  or  a  defect  of  a  hemianopic  type.  The  contraction  of  the  field  is 
often  more  pronounced  in  the  eye  of  the  side  which  is  more  anesthetic. 
Size  of  fields  varies  from  day  to  day ;  forms  of  color  fields  are  bizarre. 
These  functional  eye  disturjjkances  are  not  only  common  to  young  wamen» 
but  most  marked  and  persistent  disturbances  are  found  in  strong  men 
with  hysteria  following  injury  or  nervous  shock/* 

Wolffberg**  says  a  field  taken  in  ordinary  daylight,  which,  in  its 
lijnits  for  white  and  colors,  corresponds  to  those  obtained  with  a  normal 
eye  in  diminished  illumination,  is  typical  of  diminished  excitability  of 
the  neuroptic  apparatus  and  of  abnormal  fatigue,  thus  of  traumatic  neu- 
rosis. 

Traumatic  neurosis  consists  in  an  abnormal  fatigue  not  of 
the  retina  but  of  the  neuroptic  apparatus,  including  its  cerebral  centers. 
The  fatigue  found  in  the  field  as  a  whole  also  exists  for  the  macula  and 
is  shown  by  the  condition  of  quantitative  perception  of  color. 

Henderson*'  recognizes  two  forms,  one  simulated  amaurosis, 
and  the  other  true  amaurosis,  hysterical  in  origin.  In  tlie  former 
the  patient  sees  and  knows  that  he  sees ;  in  the  latter  the  patient  does  not 
see,  if  he  does,  he  is  not  conscious  of  it. 

Bocci**  remarks  that  amblyopia  is  comparatively  frequent,  while 
total  bilateral  amaurosis  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  liable  to  occur  in  per- 
sons debilitated  from  any  cause,  and  even  in  previously  robust  subjects. 

A  thin  little  woman  weighing  about  90  pounds,  whose  husband  was 
a  big  over-bearing  fellow,  w^eighing  about  225  pounds,  was  brought  to 
me  with  her  eyes  bandaged,  and  in  addition  a  couple  of  heavy  veils 
swathed  about  her  head,  with  the  history  that  early  before  she  had  been 
driving  with  her  husband  and  got  dust  in  her  eyes,  followed  by  some 
inflammation;  whereupon  she  took  to  her  room  and  bed.  had  it  kept  dark 
and  had  her  head  and  eyes  bandaged  for  all  that  time.  The  entrance  of 
light  into  her  room  gave  her  agony,  even  though  the  eyes  were  occluded. 
The  demeanor  and  walk  of  the  patient  were  characteristic.  After  per- 
suasion failed  to  allow  of  an  examination,  my  connnand  to  open  her  eyes 
tn  the  dark  room  was  obeyed  and  then  the  reflected  light  from  the  oph- 
thalmoscopic mirror  was  used  as  a  therapeutic  treatment,  followed  by 
rather  strong  faradic  applications.  She  was  then  told  that  she  could 
sec  and  each  time  recognized  the  objects ;  after  about  an  hour  of  sugges- 
tion could  read  small  print,  recognize  all  colors,  and  by  the  Snellen  let- 
ter test  V.  -=  fnll  6/vi. 

Hef  derson"  reported  the  case  of  a  healthy  man  who  was  sud- 
denly stricken  with  blindness  in  both  eyes.  The  history  obtained  of  the 
man's  temperament  and  actions  placed  him  in  the  hysterical  class.  He 
sat  with  fixed,  staring  gaze,  and  would  not  look  toward  any  one  ad- 
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dressing  him,  nor  would  he  lode  toward  his  own  hand  when  held  in 
front  of  his  face.  His  actions  all  betokened  simulation,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  case  bore  this  out.  He  finally  recovered  when  he  found  it 
more  convenient  to  bear  with  the  restrictions  and  privations  which  were 
imposed  upon  him  than  to  pursue  his  vocation  of  railroading. 

W  e  s  t  p  h  a  1"  reports  a  case  of  traumatic  hysteria,  presenting  the 
aspect  of  ophthalmoplegia  exterior.  A  miner,  aged  46,  suffered  from 
traumatic  neurosis  after  an  injury  of  his  head.  He  was  depressed, 
hypochondriac,  discouraged,  bad  headache,  vertigo  (objectively  and  sub- 
jectively), tachycardia,  increase  of  mechanical,  muscular  and  vasomotor 
irritability,  tremor  and  shaking  of  the  whole  body  following  psychical 
irritations  and  influencing  his  gait.  The  first  impression  conveyed  by  the 
motor  disturbances  of  the  eyes  was  a  complete  bilateral  ophthalmoplegia 
(not  affecting  the  levator  and  iris  muscles).  On  close  examination  this 
bilateral  external  ophthalmoplegia  was  not  constant,  but  disappeared  par- 
tially or  totally  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  patient  from  his  condi- 
tion. This  could  be  especially  observed  in  monocular  fixation  or  during 
ophthalmoscopic  examination.  The  affection  was  psychical  and  the  mo- 
bility or  immobility  of  the  eyes  depended  on  psychogenous  influences  of 
which  the  distraction  of  attention  was  the  most  important.  The  change- 
able, apparently  lawless  aspect  of  the  paralysis,  full  of  contradictory 
symptoms,  is  explained  by  the  assumption  of  an  hysterical  functional 
disturbance  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  rapid  change  of  total  immobility 
and  of  the  possibility  of  moving  the  eyes,  especially  the  jerking  move- 
ments, suggested  conditions  of  contractures  in  the  ocular  muscles,  which 
the  author  found  in  former  observations  characteristic  of  hysteria.  West- 
phal  considers  in  this  case  psychical  disturbances  of  innervation  depend- 
ent on  attention,  as  the  cause  of  these  abnormal  conditions  of  mobility 
(contractures)  of  the  exterior  ocular  muscles. 

G  a  u  p  i  1 1  a  t  and  Reg  n  a  u  1 1**  report  a  case  of  a  young  soldier 
at  Saint  Cyr,  who  was  struck  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  by  a  bayonet 
while  fencing,  making  a  very  slight  tear  of  the  conjunctiva.  Patient  was 
much  depressed,  fearing  loss  of  sight ;  eye  immovable ;  pupil  dilated :  ac- 
commodation absent;  ophthaloscopic  examination  negative:  light  per- 
ception only.  All  unfavorable  symptoms  passed  away  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  hysteria  was  the  factor  to  the  symptoms. 
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(F)    PSYCHOSES. 

Outbreaks  of  mania  and  production  of  i  n  s  a  n  i  t  y  are  occasion- 
ally observed  after  surgical  opera  tions,  especially  those  upon 
the  head  and  eyes.  These  psychoses  are  usually  hallucinations  and  due 
to  worry  and  are  largely  in  chronic  alcoholics,  or  due  to  somatic  diseases, 
or  perhaps  in  some  cases  to  the  systemic  effects  of  atropin. 

Post-operative  mania  after  cataract  extraction 
is  not  so  uncommon.    I  have  had  a  number  of  such  experiences. 

A  man  of  78  years,  from  whom  I  had  successfully  extracted  a  cat- 
aract from  one  eye  was  operated  upon  a  few  months  later  in  the  other. 
Bearing  in  mind  my  experience  of  his  developing  irritability  and  hal- 
lucinations, his  clothes  were  removed  from  his  room  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  carefully  watched,  but  despite  that  fact,  he  made  a  rope  out 
of  his  sheets,  climbed  out  of  the  second  story  window  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  when  I  was  called  found  him  in  his  night  clothes  several 
blocks  from  the  hospital  sitting  on  the  curbing  with  several  nurses  around 
hinL  He  insisted  on  going  to  the  depot  to  catch  an  early  train  "to  go 
fishing,"  and  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  go  back  to  the  hos- 
pital.   He  recovered  in  a  few  days  from  the  hallucinations. 

Another  old  man,  from  whom  I  had  successfully  removed  cataract, 
the  second  night  after  the  operation  developed  mania  which  lasted  a  few 
days.  He  imagined  himself  to  be  dead  and  in  his  coffin.  Recovery  en- 
sued in  a  few  days. 

A  very  large,  powerful  man,  from  whom  I  had  also  successfully  re- 
moved cataract,  on  the  fifth  day  was  sitting  in  his  room  fully  dressed, 
and  on  my  refusal  to  allow  him  to  leave  the  hospital  that  day  became 
violently  enraged,  and  shortly  after  my  departure  tore  off  his  bandage 
and  left  the  hospital,  and  being  called  to  a  hotel  that  afternoon  I  found 
him  in  great  pain  from  having  burst  open  the  eye,  which  he  had  like- 
wise infected  and  which  was  later  lost  from  panophthalmitis.  It  took 
large  doses  of  sedative  for  several  days  to  quiet  him  and  relieve  the 
acute  mania. 

While  but  few  cases  of  psychoses  due  to  ocular  accidents 
have  been  reported,  yet  the  etiology  is  similar,  and  occurs  from  the  fret- 
ting and  worry  of  the  patient  over  the  pain,  other  symptoms  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  injury,  the  loss  of  time  and  money 
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and  the  necessary  confinement.  The  long  waiting  for  a  cataract  to  ripen, 
with  the  gradual  loss  of  vision  and  the  doubts  as  to  the  favorable  out- 
come (in  the  patient's  mind),  together  with  the  introspection  ccnnmon 
to  the  aged  are  wanting  in  the  usual  run  of  ocular  injuries  which  gen- 
erally occur  in  younger  and  non-neuropathic  individuals. 

Fabian^  saw  an  outbreak  of  suicidal  mania  and  kleptcnnania  in  a 
man  40  years  old,  with  hereditary  predisposition  towards  insanity,  with 
perforating  wound  of  the  sclera  and  prolapse  of  iris. 

Szumann*  in  a  37  year  old,  nervous,  irritable,  easily  flustrated 
and  willful  woman,  with  cicatricial  healed  ulcer  of  the  cornea  and  long 
period  of  pain,  saw  symptoms  of  dementia  acuta,  and  mental  failure,  but 
recovery  ensued  in  a  few  months. 

N  a  g  e  1  i'  saw  hallucinations  of  vision  in  a  case  of  bum  of  the 
cornea. 

H.  B.  Young*  reports  a  man,  aged  48,  of  nervous  temperament,  who 
was  successfully  operated  upon  with  the  giant  magnet  for  a  piece  of  steel 
in  his  eye.  His  recovery  was  satisfactory.  Five  weeks  after  the  injury 
he  became  wildly  excited  along  religious  lines,  and  recalling  the  scrip- 
tural injunction  "If  your  right  eye  offend  you,  pluck  it  out,"  etc.,  would 
have  obeyed  had  he  not  been  forcibly  prevented.  He  then  became  mani- 
acal and  violent,  and  was  sent  to  a  hospital  and  died  in  six  days. 

Suicide  after  accidents  to  the  eye  has  not  been  noted  to  my 
knowledge,  however,  psychoses  may  arise  from  unfavorableprog- 
n  o  s  i  s,  from  the  fear  of  incapacity,  from  blindness,  and  from  the  worry 
incident  to  the  waitingforanoperation;a  number  of  instances 
having  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  Therefore  it  behooves  the  physician 
to  be  careful  in  expressing  an  unfavorable  prognosis  directly  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  man  received  an  unfavorable  prognosis 
from  me  on  account  of  optic  nerve  atrophy  from  brain  tumor;  he  left 
my  consulting  room  and  fifteen  minutes  later  dropped  into  the  Milwaukee 
river,  his  body  being  found  some  days  afterwards. 

An  old  man  being  prepared  for  cataract  operation  threw  himself 
over  the  balustrade  of  a  stair-case  in  a  hospital,  falling  five  stories  to 
immediate  death. 

A  man  who  had  acute  mastoiditis  endeavored  to  commit  suicide,  the 
day  before  operation,  by  cutting  his  throat.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
and  while  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  operation  tore  himself 
away  from  the  custody  of  two  strong  nurses,  and  went  out  of  a  fourth 
floor  window  of  the  hospital,  jumping  through  and  breaking  the  closed 
glass  of  the  window.  He  was  picked  up  from  the  pavement  below,  dead. 
An  assistant  professor  in  a  state  university  found  out  my  prognosis 
of  further  loss  of  vision  from  detachment  of  the  retina  due  to  malignant 
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ropia.     He  went  to  a  hotel;  took  a  poisonous  close  of  morphijie;  turnetl 
tlie  gas;  and  then  shot  himself  through  the  head. 


F,iT.; 


IL  B. 
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■     (G)     ERRORS  OF  REFRACTION  PRODUCED  BY  TRAUMA, 
K    Pressure  behind  the  globe,  in  ttit:  case  of  traumatic  exophtlialmos  and 
Hprations  in  the  orbital  walls  from  fracture,  may  produce  shortening  of 
^m  optic  axis  and  hyperopia  or  irregular  pressure  astigmia. 
^    L  e  p  I  a  t*  reports  three  cases  of  contusion  of  the  globe  in  which  a 
transient  hyperopia  with  a  deepening  of  the  anterior  chamber  existed.  In 
Ujcsc  cases  it  seems  logical  to  him  to  believe  that  the  flattening  of  the 
»talline  lens   forces  an  increased  amount  of  fluid   into  the  anterior 
imber. 
Hyperopia  and  astigmia  have  been  produced  from  pressure  from 
lind  the  eyeball* 
Luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  produces  hyperopic  astigmia 
partial,  and   h}T>eropia   if  complete,  if   the  lens   remains  dear.     In 
^AndrewV  case  of  a  stone-bruise  there  was  one-half  (each  system) 
ropia  produced. 

M)opic  eyes  are  predisposed  to  detachment  of  the  retina  and  intra- 
ocular hemorrhages  from  the  weakness  of  their  walls,  a  slight,  direct 
Jfcw,  or  the  effects  of  contre  coup,  being  more  apt  to  cause  injury  than 
the  case  of  emmetropic  or  hyperopic  eyes.  Temporary  myopia  from 
of  the  accommodation  and  miosis  traumatica  may  occur.  Myopia 
feifise  occurs  in  canmotio  retinae,  the  cause  in  each  case  being  perhaps 
lite  complete  filling  of  the  bloodvessels  or  bleeding  into  the  ciliary*  muscle 
*hich  causes  the  cramp.  Tliese  cases  are  usually  acute  and  disappear 
^tera  few  days'  use  of  atropin. 

A.  M  a  i  1 1  a  n  d  Ramsey'  reports  the  presence  of  a  low  degree  of 

itory  myopia  in  four  of  the  five  cases  described,  and  which  disap- 

when  the  injured  eye  w^is  removed.  It  seemed  to  afford  confirma- 

of  the  diagnosis  of  impending  sympathetic  inflammation.     In  some 

of  these  cases  this  w^as  probably  due  to  spasm ;  but  in  one  case  when  it 

Pn'sisted  under  atropin,  it  could  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  the 

cooyestivc  changes  brought  about  an  altered  state  of  the  media  w^hereby 

the  refractive  index  was  increased. 

Szil  i*  found  myopia  of  — 2.00  D.  one  month  after  contusion  of 
m  efe  by  a  nail.  In  two  days*  use  of  atropin  and  rest  the  eye  became 
fl^mrtropic, 

Dcschamps"  states  that  subconjiinctiva!   injections,   no  matter 
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what  the  fluid,  set  up  an  active  irritation,  and  when  rq>eated  result  in 
union  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the  sclera,  the  conjunctival  mucosa  ceas- 
ing to  be  molHle  on  the  globe  surface  and  becoming  practically  cicatricial, 
causing  a  modification  of  the  ooajunctiva  in  the  corneal  region  due  to 
contraction  and  a  change  in  the  corneal  curve.  One  of  the  first  cases  to 
attract  Deschamps'  attention  was  in  a  patient  with  corneal  aker,  who 
had  been  treated  with  a  series  of  subomjunctival  injections — a  complete 
cure  following.  Patient  had  been  examined  several  months  previously 
as  to  his  refraction,  and  dien  there  was  found  hyperopia,  aso  D.  After 
the  injections  there  was  a  hypermetropia  of  2  D.  This  was  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  man,  for  now  anisometropia  existed  and  an  as- 
thenopia resulted  from  the  difference  in  accommodative  efforts  of  each 
eye.  After  a  series  of  observations,  Deschamps  became  convinced  that 
the  cornea  was  drawn  upon  by  the  conjunctival  retraction  and  by  the  par- 
tial adhesion  between  sclera  and  conjunctiva,  the  hyperopia  resulting. 

A  seccHid  case,  with  both  eyes  emmetropic,  as  shown  by  a  careful 
examination  with  ophthalmometer  and  by  retinoscopy,  was  wound- 
ed in  one  eye  by  a  large  piece  of  iron,  which  penetrated  the  globe  but 
was  extracted  by  electro-magnet.  Unfortunately,  in  the  fellow  eye  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia  developed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enucleate  the 
injured  eye  and  employ  active  treatment  of  the  sympathizing  org^, 
subconjunctival  injections  of  cyanid  of  mercury  being  given,  though  not 
more  than  four — two  in  the  region  of  the  superior  rectus  and  two  in  the 
region  of  the  inferior  rectus — and  though  this  arrested  the  sympathetic 
trouble,  the  patient  developed  an  astigmatism  of  nearly  2  D.  against  the 
rule — the  correcting  glass  making  V.  normal,  while  without  it  V.  was 
notably  Ifessened.  Guided  by  these  observations,  Deschamps  has  consid- 
ered as  to  the  treatment  of  slight  regular  astigmatism  by  the  method  of 
subconjunctival  injections,  and,  while  his  experience  is  not  great,  his 
results  are  encouraging.  The  cases  chosen  were  of  regular  astigmatism, 
axis  vertical ;  and  Deschamps  made,  as  a  minimum,  four  injections,  two 
above  and  two  below  the  cornea,  as  a  maximum,  eight  injections.  The 
amount  used  at  each  injection  was  five  or  six  drops,  but  this  may  be  re- 
duced if  the  action  is  to  be  limited,  and  at  the  third  injection  not  more 
than  two  drops  may  be  needed.  At  first  cyanid  of  mercury  ( 1/5000)  was 
tried,  but,  this  proving  painful,  a  4  per  cent,  sodium  chlorid  solution  was 
employed,  which  is  not  very  painful. 

V.  Grolmann*  saw  — 3.00  D.  myopia  and  cyclitis  follow  con- 
tusion from  a  large  piece  of  metal,  and  in  which  the  myopia  persisted 
for  9ij4  months,  but  was  restored  to  emmetropia  by  atropin. 

Dislocation  of  the  lens  forward  produces  a  temporary  myopia  from 
stretching  of  the  zonula,  interfering  with  its  elasticity,  and  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  fibres.    If  the  dislocation  be  complete  into  the  anterior  chamber 
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ibe  myopia  is  permanent  and  caused  by  the  lengthened  posterior  focus ; 
if  ptftial,  accompanied  by  tilting  of  one  edge  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous, 
er  forwards  into  the  anterior  chamber,  lenticular  astigmia  is  produced. 

S  c  h  i  e  s  s^  saw  a  man  who  had  been  hit  in  the  eye  by  a  large  cork 
three  weekf  before,  who  came  with  M.  —  4.25  D.  which  in  five  weeks 
mare  became  —  4.75  D.  Five  months  afterwards  under  use  of  atropin 
the  myopia  was  reduced  to  —  .75  D. 

In  R  a  m  p  o  1  d  I's  case*  of  subluxation  of  a  clear  lens  in  a  previously 
emmetropic  eye,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  touched  the  cornea; 
myopia  of  4  to  5  D.  was  produced,  the  patient  having  full  visual  acuity 
with  correction. 

Bourgeois*  reports  three  cases  of  traumatic  myopia,  which  dif- 
fer from  the  usual  examples  of  this  class  of  disease  because  of  their 
dironic  condition.  He  discusses  the  forward  form  of  displacement  of 
the  lens  with  the  mechanism  causing  the  same,  and  believes  that  not 
enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  aqueous  humor  as  a  causative  factor. 
He  says,  because  of  the  suddenness  of  the  accident,  the  aqueous  humor 
camwt  escape  by  its  natural  route,  and  hence  its  only  other  channel  would 
be  in  the  posterior  chamber  or  in  perilenticular  space,  where  it  exerts  a 
certain  force  in  advancing  the  lens  and  changing  the  curvature  of  the 
lens  body. 

h  the  chronic  cases  the  zonula  is  unable  to  retract  the  lens,  and  the 
imprisoned  aqueous  keeps  the  lens  pushed  forward,  causing  increase  of 
the  lens  power  from  lengthening  of  the  posterior  focus. 

The  beginnings  of  traumatic  cataract  from  contusion  are  char- 
acterized by  swelling  of  the  lens  and  temporary  increase  or  production  of 
myopia. 

The  effects  of  wounds  of  the  cornea  in  the  healing  by  scar  tissue 
n^ay  leave  regular  astigmatism  if  the  wound  be  clean  cut  as  in  the  astig- 
niatism  after  cataract  and  glaucoma  operations,  or  if  the  healing  be  at- 
tended by  much  loss  of  tissue,  as  following  ulcerations,  irregular  astig- 
"^atism  is  produced.  Occurrences  of  this  sort  are  too  common  to  render 
examples  necessary. 
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INJURIES   TO   THE   EYES   OCCURRING   DURING   OR  AS  THE  SE* 
QUELAE  OF  OCULAR  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS. 

During  the  last  decade  or  two  the  lesson  that  tmtli  will  prevail  has 
been  thoroughly  learned  by  medical  writers,  and  we  have  had  many 
truthful  accounts  of  untoward  accidents  and  complications,  occur- 
ring from  operations.  Surgeons  now  no  longer  confine  their  reports 
>f  cases  to  the  successful  ones,  but,  fortunately  for  the  advance  of  our 
Irt,  have  little  hesitancy  in  also  reporting  their  faikires,  thus  recognizing 
the  didactic  value  of  the  publication  of  cases  complicated  by  contrary  or 
unlocked  for  results. 

a.     Abrasions, 

It  quite  frequently  happens  that  the  cornea  is  a  b  r  a  d  c  d  by  the 
anesthetist  in  testing  the  lid  closure  retlex  by  the  hnger  during  the  giving 
of  an  anesthetic,  or  a  drop  of  ether  or  chloroform  may  enter  the  eyes  and 
ive  rise  to  irritation,-  The  letharg}'  induced  by  the  anesthetic,  for  twen- 
^-four  hours  afterwards,  as  a  rule  does  not  permit  of  much  complaint 
from  tliis  source  from  patients,  and  by  that  time  restoration  of  epithelium 
has  usually  occurred.  Occasionally,  however,  the  oculist  is  called  to  see 
such  a  patient.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  sent  for  to  prescribe  for  such 
a  condition  in  a  young  man  who  had  broken  his  leg  that  morning  and 
who  had  already  quite  recovered  from  the  anesthetic,  Dessication  of  the 
corneal  epithelium  from  drying  and  strong  cocain  solutions  is  common, 
A  boric  acid  wash  or  sedative  collyrium  is  all  that  is  usually  indicated. 
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In  old  patients  the  conjunctiva  may  be  very  friable  and  tear  on  fixa- 
tion by  forceps.  This  event,  however,  is  of  little  moment  as  repair  always 
and  speedily  ensues.  Occasionally  also  instrumental  injury  of  the  cornea 
occurs. 

(B)    CATARACT  OPERATION   ACCIDENTS   AND   INJURIES. 

Naturally,  as  we  consider  the  cataract  operation  to  be  the  summum 
bonum  of  our  work,  the  majority  of  these  reports  refer  to  the  accidents 
and  dangers  of  this  operation. 

1  have  several  times  been  called  to  finish  a  cataract  operation  after 
some  tyro  had  incised  the  cornea  and  could  not  deliver  the  lens;  fortu- 
nately for  the  patient,  in  each  instance  the  fear  of  loss  of  the  eye  pre- 
vented very  rough  handling  and  brought  the  call  for  assistance. 

In  a  number  of  instances  I  have  obtained  the  history  of  such  an 
attempt  at  extraction,  which  had  been  given  up  after  incision  and  trial  at 
delivery,  in  which  I  have  subsequently  extracted  the  cataract. 

In  one  such  instance,  however,  the  attempt  at  extraction  was  dis- 
astrous, in  that  an  iritis  followed,  with  subsequent  closure  of  the  pupil  and 
resultant  glaucoma,  for  which  1  had  ultimately  to  enucleate  the  globe. 

de  Schweinitz^  gives  the  followhig  accidents  that  may  occur 
during  the  performance  of  a  cataract  extraction : 

**i.  The  knife  may  be  introduced  with  the  cutting-edge  turned  in 
the  wrong  direction.  If  this  somewhat  inexcusable  mistake  should  occur, 
the  knife  must  be  withdrawn  and  inserted  properly.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  aqueous,  postponement  of  the  opera- 
tion until  the  anterior  chamber  is  refilled  is  necessary. 

2.  The  conjunctiva  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  counter-puncture 
may  become  distended  with  aqueous  humor.  This  produces  an  eleva- 
tion resembling  a  bleb.  The  section  should  be  completed  as  if  the  acci- 
dent had  not  happened. 

3.  The  iris  may  fall  before  the  knife.  The  incision  should  be  com- 
pleted in  the  ordinary  way.  An  irregular  coloboma  will  result,  which 
may  be  remedied  by  seizing  the  jagged  edges  with  the  iris  forceps  and 
trimming  them  with  the  scissors. 

4.  Free  hemorrhage  may  occur  if  a  conjunctival  flap  is  made  or  in 
performing  the  iridectomy.  Under  pressure  the  bleeding  will  sometimes 
cease,  and  the  operator  should  then  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the  blood  in 
the  manner  already  described.  If  success  does  not  follow  the  maneuver, 
the  cystotome  must  be  introduced,  even  though  everything  is  obscured  by 
the  blood,  the  capsule  lacerated,  and  the  lens  expelled.  During  its  ex- 
pulsion sufficient  blood  will  often  come  away  to  clear  the  pupillary  space. 

5.  The  wound  may  be  too  small.     This  is  a  very  unfortunate  oc- 
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currence,  and  can  be  remedied  only  by  enlarging  the  incision,  which  is 
best  done  with  a  small  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors. 

6.  Undue  pressure  of  the  cystotome  may  cause  the  lens  to  be  par- 
tially or  completely  dislocated.  If  the  dislocation  is  partial,  the  eyes 
should  be  closed  and  gentle  pressure  should  be  made  with  a  bandage, 
when  the  lens  probably  will  right  itself  and  can  be  delivered.  If  the  dis- 
location is  complete  and  the  lens  slips  back  into  the  vitreous,  it  must  be 
removed  by  means  of  the  scoop  or  wire  loop. 

7.  The  vitreous  may  escape  before  or  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
lens.  If  before  the  expulsion  of  the  lens,  the  operator  should  at  once  re- 
move the  cataract  with  the  wire  loop,  which  is  gently  inserted  behind  the 
lens.  At  the  same  time  all  pressure  upon  the  eye  must  be  removed.  If 
vitreous  escapes  after  the  lens  has  been  extracted,  the  wound  should  be 
cleared  of  protruding  vitreous  as  gently  and  rapidly  as  possible  and  a 
bandage  applied.  Although  escape  of  vitreous  is  an  undesirable  accident, 
its  consequences  are  not  always  serious  and  good  visual  results  may  be 
obtained.  If  the  escape  of  vitreous  has  been  great,  particularly  if  the 
vitreous  is  thin  and  there  is  tendency  for  the  eyeball  to  collapse,  a  tepid, 
sterile,  physiologic  salt  solution  should  be  injected  into  the  vitreous  cham- 
ber until  the  globe  assumes  its  proper  contour,  as  has  been  recommended 
by  J.  A.  Andrews  and  Herman  Knapp. 

8.  Occasionally  the  corneal  flap  is  everted  because  it  has  been 
caught  by  the  margin  of  the  lid,  owing  to  a  sudden  movement  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  must  be  replaced  and  a  bandage  quickly  applied.  Sometimes 
immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  the  section,  or  directly  after  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  lens,  especially  in  old  and  feeble  subjects,  there  is  great  col- 
lapse of  the  cornea,  which,  instead  of  keeping  its  proper  curve,  looks  like 
a  wrinkled  membrane.  Under  these  circumstances  the  anterior  chamber 
should  be  filled  with  physiologic  salt  solution,  which  will  not  only  aid  in 
making  proper  coaptation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  but  will  prevent  the 
sucking  in  of  the  conjunctival  juices  which  might  lead  to  infection. 

9.  Capsulotomy  may  not  have  been  sufficient  and  pressure  upon  the 
inferior  half  of  the  cornea  fails  to  cause  the  lens  to  present.  In  such  a 
case  the  cystotome  must  be  reintroduced  and  the  laceration  enlarged,  or 
if  the  obstruction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tenacious  center  in  the  cap- 
sule, this  may  be  removed  with  capsule  forceps." 

The  complete  extrusion  of  the  lens  in  its  capsule 
after  incision  of  the  cornea,  particularly  in  hypermature  cat- 
aracts, is  an  event  that  has  happened  to  every  surgeon  of  experience.  In 
one  such  case  immediately  after  incision  the  lens  popped  out  with  such 
force,  together  with  a  quantity  of  vitreous,  that  it  passed  over  the  pa- 
tient's head,  falling  on  the  floor  of  the  operating  room.     Bungling  op- 
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crators  or  unskilled  assistants  have  occasionally  spoiled  what  would  oth- 
erwise  have  been  a  most  successful  operation,  and  have  prevented  the 
return  of  sight  to  the  patient  by  unskillful  manipulation,  as  when  the 
assistant's  thumb  or  finger  slips,  striking  the  eye  and  causing  a  rupture  of 
the  lamina  vitrea  with  extensive  loss  of  vitreous.  Such  has  unfortunately 
been  my  experience  on  several  occasions.  Claiborne*  refers  to  such 
a  case. 

References  have  been  made  to  the  infection  of  the  eye  by 
the  patient's  fingers,  after  successful  operation.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  such  unfortunate  cases,  and  others  in  which  the  wound  has  only 
been  broken  open  and  more  or  less  loss  of  vitreous  and  prolapse  of  the 
iris  thereby  caused.  It  is  to  l)e  noted  that  most  such  cases,  in  my  ex- 
perience, have  happened  either  as  a  result  of  post-operative  mania,  in- 
toxication  from  atropin,  or  feeble-mindedness. 


Fig,  36. 
Fraumatic  cataract  with  secondary  glaucoma,  following  unskilled  attempt  at  cat* 

aract  extraction. 

Our  Indian  confreres  and  their  visitors  state  that  very  often  these 
East  Indian  subjects  will  remove  the  bandage  shortly  after  operation. 
and  in  a  few  instances,  no  doubt,  break  open  the  eye  or  infect  it. 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  careful  eye  surgeons  no  long- 
er infect  patients,  and  thus  lose  by  suppuration  the  eyes  that  have  been 
cut — for  the  loss  from  cataract  operation  is  now  less  than  J  2  per  cent., 
compared  to  the  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  early  operators,  and  this  small 
percentage  is  probably  in  most  cases  of  endogenous  origin. 

Regarding  the  loss  o  f  v  i  t  r  e  o  u  s  Theobald"  states  that  there 
can  be  little  question  that  appreciably  better  results  are  obtained  at  the 
present  time  from  cataract  extraction  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  much 
better  than  fifty  years  ago.  During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the 
most  skillful  surgeons  were  content  if  their  failures  did  not  exceed  12  per 
cent.  During  the  two  decades  following  introduction  of  von  Graefe*s  op- 
eration there  was  a  definite  improvement  in  the  results  secured,  though  8 
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Qper  cent  of  failures  were  not  uncommon.  At  present  an  excess  of 
or  5  per  cent,  in  failures  would  be  considered  a  poor  showing.  In  a 
ampliation  of  the  resuUs  of  over  2,000  extractions  by  welKknown  ojih- 
lalmic  surgeons  of  this  country  and  Europe,  made  by  Ring  in  1895,  the 
ercentage  of  failures  was  estimated  at  3.87;  a  similar  result  is  given  111 
ibcmt  200  cases  operated  by  Theobald. 

The  causes  for  the  better  showing,  as  compared  with  fifty  years  ago, 
ITC  given  as  ( i )  the  improvement  in  method  introduced  by  von  Graefe ; 
(2^  the  use  of  cocain ;  (3)  the  application  of  the  principles  of  antiseptic 
surgery;  (4)  skillful  nursing;  (5)  improved  hospital  facilities;  (6)  pro- 
vision a^inst  post-operative  accidents  afforded  by  contrivances  such  as 
protective  shields ;  and  (7)  the  more  definite  specialization  of  eye  surgery* 

In  view  of  these  many  factors  tending  to  promote  success  in  cataract 
extractions,  the  pertinent  question  suggests  itself:  Why  do  we  not  obtain 
still  better  results  ?  Why  should  there  be  a  failure  in  every  twenty  or 
twenty-five  operations  for  cataract  ?  Why  should  there  be,  in  addition  to 
tbcsc  failures,  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  only  partial  success — in  cases  in  which 
vision  less  than  one-tenth  is  secured  ? 

The  answers  are  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, about  2  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  operated  upon  are  lost  by  pyogenic 
infection;  that  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  cataractous  eyes  are 
iinsound  in  other  respects  and,  therefore,  not  capable  of  w^ithstanding  the 
shock  of  operation  as  they  otherwise  would;  that,  as  cataract  is  peculiarly 
a  disease  of  advanced  life,  the  subjects  of  it  are  often  not  in  the  best  con- 
tmion  for  surgical  procedures,  i  per  cent,  of  them  being  glycosuric,  6 
percent,  albuminuric,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  having  atheromatous 
*'*^^s;  and,  finally,  that  the  temperment  of  the  patient  plays  a  not  in- 
considerable part  in  the  outcome  of  every  operation  for  cataract. 

/*  M*  Ray*  finds  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  and  prog- 
^^^^  ^^gnificance  of  this  accident.  In  his  experience,  one  of  the  most 
trequent  causes  is  an  improperly  fitting  or  badly  constructetl  speculum. 
Kesort  to  a  lid  retractor,  immediately  after  removal  of  the  lens,  would 
obviate  it  in  ^any  cases. 

Loss  of  vitreous  at  operation  adds  to  the  danger  of  primary  infec- 
tion, irrtjvpertive  of  the  quantity  lost,  hut  {lepcnding  on  the  care  used  in 
tnc  pfeparation  of  the  field ;  while  the  danger  of  iridO'Cyclitis  during  the 
5t3Ke  of  healing  is  always  greatly  increased.  Hyalitis  with  closure  of 
the  pupillap^t  space  is  a  frequent  result  of  the  cyclitis  irritation.  Floating 
opanlies  develop  and  may  organize  intb  bands  which  cause  detachment 
« later  years.  Attention  was  called  to  the  factor  of  intractability  of  the 
patient,  ^jnd  stress  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  good  speculum  and  the 
jmntages  of  removing  it  at  an  early  stage  of  the  extraction  operation. 
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The  use  of  saline  solution  to  restore  normal  tone  and  shape  to  the  globe 

after  loss  of  large  amounts  of  vitreous  has  been  advised.    When  the 

vitreous  is  fluid,  loss  seemis  to  be  less  deleterious  than  otherwise,  as  the 

prolapsed  portion  does  not  separate  the  lips  of  the  corneal  section  and 

there  is  no  increased  danger  of  infection  of  the  wound. 

The  remote  effects  are  always  worse  than  the  immediate  sequelae. 
A  small  bead  of  vitreous  may  be  snipped  oflF  with  good  results,  but 
often  there  is  repeated  prolapse.  This  interferes  with  replacement  of 
the  iris,  the  removal  of  cortical  remnants  and  the  toilet  of  the  anterior 
chamber  and  wound,  and  in  this  way,  by  preventing  a  complete  and  tidy 
operation,  docs  the  most  mischief.  It  may  even  prevent  extraction  of  the 
lens,  due  to  its  sinking  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  eye  when  there  is 
sudden  prolapse  of  vitreous  early  in  the  operation. 

Drake-Brockman*  says  the  revival  of  the  operation  for  ex- 
traction of  cataract  in  its  capsule  (formerly  known  as  Pagenstecher's  op- 
eration), and  the  remarkably  favorable  results  which  have  lately  been  re- 
ported by  some  operators,  have  led  him  to  look  more  critically  into  the 
subject.  He  therefore,  refers  to  his  past  record  of  cases  extending  over 
many  years,  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  and  has  contrasted  these  results 
with  an  equal  number  of  extractions  by,  firstly,  the  3  mm.  flap  opera- 
tion with  iridectomy  and,  secondly,  by  the  3  mm.  flap  without  iridectomy. 
The  results  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pagenstecher's  operation. 

i>->«^..-..:««  (  Good  vision 104  or  66.21  per  cent 

Recoveries ^  p^j^  ^,.^.^^ 83  or  28.32  per  cent. 

Failures    16  or    5.45  per  cent. 

Total    293 

Loss  of  vitreous 84  or  28.67  per  cent. 

2.  3  mm.    Flap  extraction  with  iridectomy. 

T>.^^„^  .^,  {  Good  vision 191  or  65.18  per  cent. 

^^^°^^"" tFair  vision 84  or  28.65  per  cent. 

Failures    18  or    6.81  per  cent 

Total    293 

Loss  of  vitreous 17  or    5.80  per  cent. 

3.  3  mm.    Flap  extraction  without  iridectomy. 

p*..<«,..,.;«c  t  ^'Ood  vision 220  or  65.08  per  cent. 

Kecovenes ^  p^j^.  ^.j^j^^ ^^  ^^  g^gj  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Failures    13  or    4.43  per  cent. 

Total     293 

Loss  of  vitreous 3  or    1 .02  per  cent. 

Major  Smith*  has  made  over  20,000  expressions  in  the  capsule.  In 
his  last  report  of  2,600  cases  the  loss  of  vitreous  is  given  as  6  per  cent. 
According  to  W.  F.  R  i  n  gj  in*  3,400  extractions  made  by  operators  of 
note  in  this  country  and  abroad,  vitreous  loss  was  7.23  per  cent.,  so  that 
Major  Smith's  loss  of  vitreous  was  better  than  that  obtained  by  the  best 
operators  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
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W*  Greene*  notes  that  the  Pagenstechers  record  their  experi- 

in  six  hundred  cases  in  which  they  extracted  the  lens  in  the  capsule. 

hey  state  that  loss  of  vitreous  was  never  a  source  of  failure,  even  up  to 

e-third  of  its  volume,  and  only  one  case  of  detachment  of  the  retina 

Lirrcd  in  the  six  hundred  extractions  in  the  capsule*    Loss  of  vitreous 

nirred  in  5.2  per  cent,  of  cases.     In  the  125  operations  made  by  the 

tiler  he  does  not  recall  ever  having  losri  normal  vitreous. 

R.  Jamieson**  says  that  extraction  of  the  lens  in  the  capsule  \^ 

ideal  method.     He  is  a  pupil  of  Major  Smith  of  Jull under,  "com- 

cnclng  as  an  absolute  beginner  at  cataract  extraction  by  any  method/' 

vorkinp  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Smith,  he  very  modestly  re- 

jporti  and  comments  upon  260  cases  in  which  he  did  the  intra-capsular 

I  operation,  in  which  he  has  had  the  very  remarkable  result  of  95.8  per 

I  cwit,  of  successes.    He  had  vitreous  escape  in  14  (5.1  per  cent,) 

E I  s  c  h  n  i  g"  reports  that  out  of  the  34  simple  expressions  the  cap- 
sule ruptured  in  5.  in  3  the  lens  had  to  be  extracted  with  the  spoon,  in  6 
vitreous  prolapsed,  in  2  vitreous  entered  the  anterior  chamber  after  ex 
prcssion  of  the  lens;  i.  e.,  prolapse  of  vitreous  occurred  in  17.6  per  cent, 
niexisof  the  hyaloid  membrane  in  23.5  per  cent 

My  own  experience-'  is  about  10  per  cent,  loss  of  vitreous  in  either 
fraction  or  expression.  The  Inss  is  in  no  w^ay  dangerous,  providing  that 
not  more  than  a  bead  up  to  20  per  cent,  escapes. 

S i r I e y s^'  says  collapse  of  the  sclera  without  loss  of 
j  vitreous  during  the  operation  of  cataract  extraction  is  an  accident  not 
tncntmned  in  the  majority  of  recent  works  or  in  the  encyclopedias,  T  e  r- 
rien  gives  a  short  note  of  two  cases,  L  e  R  o  u  x^*  gives  the  report  of 
*^ase.  and  Sirieys  details  two  cases  in  his  paper,  in  both  of  which,  uist 
*'ter  completing  the  incision,  the  sclera  w^as  found  to  be  collapsed,  so 
»nat  tt  was  impossible  to  extract  the  lens  by  the  ordinary  pressure 
mauejTver.  In  both  the  cases  the  loop  was  passed  behind  the  cataract  and 
^^  fielivered.  There  was  in  neither  case  any  loss  of  vitreous,  and  both 
patients  made  a  good  recovery  with  useful  vision. 

^^  Rou  X  notes  that  while  corneal  collapse  during  cataract 
ortractjoij  ;§  ^^  infrequent,  collapse  of  the  sclera  is  rare. 

^"C  patient  was  32  years  old,  myopic,  antecedents  norma!  and  whose 
™Ith  has  always  been  good.  Operation  of  extraction  May  rr,  1907,  Tn- 
fJ^'<3^3nfl  iridectomy  normal :  during  cystotomy,  cornea  became  depressed 
^^^r^nir  bubble  entered  the  anterior  chamber:  no  los^  of  vitreous;  the 
whole  e)T  was  soft:  the  sclera  became  sunken  and  folded  as  if  the  eye 
<^fnti  had  been  expelled:  cataract  delivered  by  aid  of  curette.  At  first 
dret^ine  it  was  found  that  the  corneal  wound  had  healed  without  iritic 
I  herrtk  and  all  trace  of  collapse  gone. 
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C  h  o  d  i  n**  reported  two  similar  cases. 

O'  C  o  n  n  o  r*®  reports  a  case  of  double  senile  hypermature  cataract 
in  a  Filipino,  about  60  years  of  age.  Operation  was  done  upon  left  eye 
first.  Upon  completion  of  corneal  incision  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
aqueous  escaped  and  the  eye  collapsed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  insertion 
of  instruments  for  iridectomy  and  capsulotomy  was  very  difficult. 

The  important,  practical  deduction  from  this  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  lips  of  the  cataract  incision  is  that  pressure  upon 
the  eyeball  should  be  carefully  avoided  after  cataract  extraction.  Even 
harmful  pressure  cannot  secure,  or  greatly  assist,  fixation  of  the  eyeball 

F  u  c  h  s*^  seven  years  ago  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  follow- 
ing cataract  extraction  or  excision  of  the  iris,  there  could  sometimes  be 
noted  aserous  detachment  of  the  chorioid,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  great  rarity.    To  see  the  detachment  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope  the  first  few  days  following  the  operation. 
All  eyes  should  be  examined,  the  external  appearance  of  which  would  ted 
to  the  supposition  of  a  detached  chorioid ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  anterior 
chamber,  already  re-established,  shows  blood  extravasation,  or  the  mar- 
gins of  the  wound  without  any  visible  opening,  are  swollen.    The  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  shows  detachment  of  the  chorioid  under  the  form 
of  an  obscure  swelling,  with  smooth  surface  situated  at  the  periphery  of 
the  fundus.     Small  detachments  at  the  pcripher}'.  and  slightly  prominent 
are  difficult  to  see ;  large  detachments  projecting  into  the  vitreous  can  be 
seen  by  simply  illuminating  the  pupil  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Retinal 
ve>sels  ri.^e  with  a  marked  curvature  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
detachment.     From  the  detached  retina,  the  detached  chorioid  is  distil" 
guished  by  its  smooth  surface,  its  brown  color  and  by  the  absence  01 
fluctuation ;  while  detached  retina  is  most  frequently  localized  below,  dc- 
tached  chorioid  is  found  usually  on  the  temporal  or  nasal  side  and  only 
exceptionally  above  or  below.    The  detachment  of  the  chorioid  diminished 
gradually  in   size  after  a   few  days  and  finally  disappears,  and  at  th^ 
same  time  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  deeper  and  the  bulbus,  which 
was  soft  during  the  attachment,  accjuircs  normal  tension.    The  prognosis 
is,  therefore,  good.  Detached  chorioid  is  rarely  scon  because  the  operated 
eyes  are  not  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  until  the  patient  is  well. 
by  which  time  the  detachment  has  (lisap])eared.     The  probable  manner  of 
the  production  of  the  detachment  is  as  fdlhnvs:  During  the  operation  it  is 
easy  to  pro<luce  a  small  laceration  <>f  the  lit^amentum  pectinatum,  which 
covers  superficially  the  ciliary  bo^ly  corresponding  to  the  anterior  cham- 
ber and  the  root  of  the  iris.     Tlu*  jMiiiecms  humor  then  filters  into  the 
space  under  the  cliorioid,  traversini::-  the  laceration  on  the  side  of  the  an- 
terior chaml>er  and  pushinjL,^  the  chorioid  towards  the  vitreous. 
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Blumenthal"  reports  a  case  in  which  the  small  yellowish,  almost 
white,  nucleus  disappeared,  upon  pressure  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cornea,  through  the  coloboma  of  the  iris,  backwards  and  he  considered 
extraction  by  spoon  too  dangerous.  There  was  no  irritation  for  five  days, 
when  tension  increased,  chemosis  and  slight  swelling  of  iris  with  one 
posterior  synechia  developed,  which  were  treated  with  antiphlogistics. 
Six  weeks  after  the  operation  the  nucleus  of  3  to  4  mm.  diameter,  was 
easily  extracted  with  Pagenstecher's  spoon,  with  moderate  loss  of  lique- 
fied vitreous.  V.  =  8/v  with  +  10.00. 

Blumenthal  believes  that  in  hypermature  cataracts  with  atrophy  of 
the  zonula  the  extraction  of  the  nucleus  immediately  after  cystotomy 
without  attempt  at  expression  with  the  spoon  is  preferable  to  the  method 
of  Pagenstecher,  of  extracting  the  lens  within  its  capsule. 
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(C)    PROPULSIVE  HEMORRHAGE  AFTER  EXTRACTION. 

B 1  o  k*  first  saw  a  patient  after  her  family  physician  had  treated  her 
for  glaucoma  with  atropin.  The  left  eye  had  been  operated  on  20  years 
previously  for  glaucoma  and  her  vision  was  S/xv  after  correction;  the 
media  were  clear,  a  small  excavation  of  the  disc  and  a  small  typical  nar- 
rowing of  the  field  were  present.  Tension  normal.  Eserin  and  a  broad 
iridectomy  had  the  usual  good  results  in  the  right  eye.  After  clearing  of 
the  cornea  the  retina  showed  many  hemorrhages,  which  slowly  disap- 
peared ;  a  typical  excavation  remained.  Six  days  after  the  operation  the 
ground  opened  again  without  any  apparent  cause;  little  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye,  radiating  to  the  nose,  pointed  to  a  recurrence  of  the  glau- 
coma. However,  the  eye  became  quiet,  but  vision  was  reduced  to  motions 
of  the  hand  eccentrically  to  the  temporal  side. 

The  patient  came  back  with  a  cataract  in  each  eye,  which  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  in  two  years  that  she  wished  to  be  operated  upon.    Urine 
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normal ;  cornea  normal :  little  artcrio-sclerosis.  She  was  now  75  years 
old.  Previously  eserin  was  instilled,  and  before  the  operation  I  per 
cent,  cocain  with  adrenalin  three  time^.  Tension  was,  and  remained  nor- 
mal, but  directly  after  a  normal  section  the  cataractous  lens  presented 
itself  and  came  out  spontaneously,  followed  by  vitreous.  Direct  re- 
moval of  the  speculum  could  not  prevent  the  escape  of  the  entirely  normal 
vitreous,  so  that  the  eye  was  closed  with  a  compress  bandage.  Patient 
complained  of  great  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  the  bandage  was  colored 
red  and  patient  vomited. 


Fig,  37, 

Subchorioidal  hemorrhage  after  iridectomy. 

Ice  was  used  over  the  eye  and  in  the  mouth.  Pulse  was  tense* 
quite  fast  and  slightly  irregular.  After  an  hour  the  pain  disappeared,  the 
bleeding  stopped  and  the  pulse  slowly  became  nonnaL  Four  hours  later, 
changing  the  bandage,  a  big  coaguhim  mixed  with  vitreous  body  pro- 
truded from  the  corneal  wound.  This  being  removed  the  wound  closed. 
The  bulb  was  then  still  full  of  blood.  Tension  not  raised.  The  eye 
became  atrophic,  with  total  loss  of  vision. 

Three  weeks  later,  during  the  night,  the  patient  became  oppressed, 
coughed  and  expectorated  a  great  deal  of  brightened  blood.  This  was 
repeated  five  days  later.  The  cause  of  these  two  hemoptyses  was  evi- 
dently the  same  as  of  the  propulsive  hemorrhage,  i,  e..  rupture  of  arteries 
under  the  influence  of  increased  heart  action  and  increased  arterial  pres- 
sure. The  increased  heart  action  during  the  operation  was  probably  due 
to  nervous  influence,  perhaps  anxiety  as  regards  pain.  It  is  not  clear  if 
the  adrenalin  had  any  influence  for  good  or  evil.  However,  RIok  thinks 
it  is  better  in  such  cases  not  to  use  it.  The  strong  vessel  tonus  caused  by 
adrenalin  may  favor  the  bursting  nf  brittle  vessel  walls  under  existing  or 
provoked  higher  arterial  tension. 

P  have  a  similar  experience  to  relate.  After  a  perfectly  successful 
and  uneventful  extraction  of  cataract  in  a  woman,  aged  65,  the  patient 
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was  attacked  the  following  night  witii  violent  sneezing  and  coughing,  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting.  There  did  not  seem  lo  be  any  reason  for  this  out- 
break except  that  the  patient  remembered  having  had  a  similar  attack 
^onie  years  before.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  and 
house  surgeon  to  stop  the  emesis,  it  continued  and  was  followed  by 
complete  extrusion  of  the  vitreous  through  the  sclero-corneal  wound. 
Toward  morning  bleeding  set  in  and  the  eye  was  totally  lost,  t  do  not 
see  what  influence  adrtnalin  could  have  in  the  case  detailed  by  Blok, 
nor  how  the  bursting  of  brittle,  intraocular  vessels  can  be  avoided  un- 
less the  violence  of  the  coughing,  sneezing  and  vomiting  can  be  limited. 

li  e  c  k  e  r*  reports  a  case  of  serious  hemorrhage  lasting  four  weeks 
resulting  from  the  extraction  of  a  senile  cataract.  The  patient  was  a 
man  73  years  of  age»  with  no  history  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  myopia, 
glaucoma  or  syphilis.  The  urine  did  not  contain  either  sugar  or  al- 
bumin. The  bright-red  hemorrhage  began  as  soon  as  the  iris  was  grasped 
by  forceps.  All  means  of  controlling  the  hemorrhage  faihng,  eviscera- 
tion of  tlie  globe  was  performed.  But  this  did  not  arrest  the  hemorrhage 
nor  did  cauterization  of  the  arteria  centralis  retintc.  deeding  was  finally 
arrested  by  dropping  sterile  gelatin  into  the  scleral  cavity.  Becker  thinks 
that  the  cause  was  an  anomalous  distribution  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  with 
general  arterio-sclerosis. 

Braav*  says  post-operative  intraocular  hemorrhage  always  results 
in  total  blindness  and  maybe  also  destruction  of  the  eyeball.  There 
have  been  but  75  cases  of  post-operative  intraocular  hemorrhage  report- 
ed. In  the  75  cases  found  in  literature  it  occurred  mostly  within  one 
hour  after  the  operation ;  some  occurred  as  soon  as  the  corneal  incision 
w^as  completed,  even  before  the  removal  of  the  cataract;  some  24  hours 
after  the  operation;  while  others  occurred  three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion. Only  in  two  cases  did  the  hemorrhage  follow  iridectomy  for  the 
relief  of  glaucoma,  a  fact  that  speaks  against  the  theory  that  the  hem- 
orrhage  is  caused  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  a  high  intraocular  presstire. 
The  cause  is  undetermined. 

McNabb,*  in  speaking  of  this  contention,  says  that  the  hem- 
orrhage may  occur  immediately  after  the  corneal  section,  later,  before 
the  dressings  are  applied,  or  some  few  hours  or  a  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  It  seems  to  be  independent  of  the  method  of  extraction  em- 
plo\Td,  though  favorable  results  were  obtained  by  preliminary  iridectomy. 

The  records  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Eye  Hospital  for  the  last 
twenty  years  show^  that  chorioidal  hemorrhage  occurred  in  three  instances 
out  of  a  total  of  4422  extractions.  The  WTiter  gives  the  history  of  a 
patient  in  whom  this  complication  occurred,  together  with  the  micro- 
scopical and  microscopical  examination  of  the  eyeball. 
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He  concludes  that  hemorrhage  from  the  chorioid  after  extraction  is 
very  rare.  If  there  is  a  chorioidal  hemorrhage  in  one  eye  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  other  eye  will  suffer  in  like  manner.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  probably  atheromatous  or  fatty  disease  of  the  vessels, 
and  sudden  reduction  in  the  tension  of  the  eye  following  the  incision  of 
the  cornea  and  the  escape  of  the  aqueous.  In  cases  where  there  is  in- 
creased tension,  or  in  the  decrepit,  or  when  there  are  marked  vascular 
changes  evident,  it  seems  advisable  to  perform  a  preliminary  iridectomy, 
or,  as  some  advise,  a  discission  of  the  senile  lens. 

Quackenboss*  reports  three  cases  of  chorioidal  hemorrhage 
occurring  in  a  series  of  3,624  extractions  for  uncomplicated  senile  cat- 
aract at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  He  gives  the  clin- 
ical history  and  pathologic  findings  in  his  cases,  and  adds  that  "We  may 
conclude  that  chorioidal  hemorrhage,  in  uncomplicated  cataract  opera- 
ti(ms,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  happening  at  the  infirmary  about  once  in 
1,200  cases ;  that  its  exact  cause  is  unknown,  but  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  it  is  due  to  some  degenerative  process  either  in  the  chorioid  or  in  the 
chorioidal  vessels ;  that  the  two  eyes  are  not  always  involved." 

Puccini'  reports  a  case  of  severe  hemorrhage  following  cataract 
extraction.  The  patient,  65  years  old,  had  a  mature,  senile  cataract  in  the 
O.  S.  There  were  no  local  contra-indications  to  an  operation.  The 
urine  contained  a  small  quantity  of  albumin  and  some  hyaline  casts.  After 
placing  the  patient  on  a  milk  diet  to  diminish  the  albumin,  the  cataract 
was  removed.  The  excision  of  the  iris  gave  place  to  a  slight  hemorrhage 
which  did  not  disturb  the  operation.  On  the  third  day  the  dressing  was 
saturated  with  blood  and  eye  lost. 

B  r  a  a  V*  reports  the  case  of  a  weak,  nervous  woman  suffering  from 
pain  in  the  joints,  headache  and  gastric  disturbance;  left  eye  blind  for 
forty  years  from  some  inflammatory  condition ;  right  eye,  linear  corneal 
opacity  4  mm.  in  length,  situated  horizontally  below  the  pupil ;  eye  quiet ; 
pupil  dilated;  does  not  react  to  ordinary  light,  but  reacts  to  concen- 
trated light ;  anterior  chamber  well  preserved ;  cornea  hazy,  tension  +2, 
slight  greenish  lenticular  reflex.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  revealed 
an  entire  opaque  lens  in  the  right  eye ;  no  view  of  fundus  light ;  projec- 
tion good.  Diagnosis,  hypermature  cataract,  extraction  advised.  Some 
preliminary  treatment  was  given  to  tone  up  her  general  condition  and  a 
weak  solution  of  eserin  instilled  into  the  eye  twice  daily. 

Immediately  upon  making  the  corneal  section  the  lens  was  forced 
out  by  intraocular  pressure,  some  vitreous  escaped,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  collapsed.  The  vitreous  was  somewhat  liquefied.  No  iridectomy 
was  done,  but  the  speculum  was  at  once  removed  and  the  eye  bandaged. 
A  little  pain  was  then  complained  of  in  the  supraorbital  region,  which. 
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seven  hours  later,  had  become  severe ;  the  patient  was  restless,  nauseated, 
had  vomited  several  times,  and  the  bandage  was  soaked  with  blood.  The 
eyeball  was  found  filled  with  blood,  but  the  wound  had  not  opened.  The 
bandage  was  reapplied  and  a  hypodermic  of  morphine  given.  The 
next  morning  the  bandage  was  clean,  but  eye  still  painful.  Two  hours 
later  the  patient  attempted  to  go  downstairs  and  was  seized  with  vom- 
iting and  acute  pain.  Severe  hemorrhage  again  occurred,  the  wound 
gaping  with  dark  clots  of  blood  separating  its  edges.  The  patient  went 
to  the  hospital  and  panophthalmitis  developed. 

Sudden  attacks  of  nausea,  vomiting  and  severe  pain  in  the  eye  with 
the  appearance  of  blood  on  the  dressing  is  the  characteristic  clinical 
picture. 

Santos  Fernandez*  says  that  in  his  practice  of  more  than 
twenty-nine  years  bleeding  after  cataract  operations  had  occurred  only 
once,  but  recently  he  had  seen  it  follow  an  iridectomy  for  glaucoma  in 
both  eyes,  so  that  he  thinks  that  it  may  happen  more  frequently  than  is 
usually  reported.  A  woman,  48  years  old,  myope,  slowly  developed 
glaucoma  with  vitreous  opacities.  Finally  an  iridectomy  was  done  with 
perfect  success  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  after  the  bandage  was 
applied  she  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  the  eye  and  blood  was  noticed.  In 
spite  of  all  treatment  hemorrhage  continued  for  eight  days,  and  when 
the  eye  finally  healed  light  perception  alone  remained.  A  year  later 
the  other  eye  was  operated  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  keep  the  patient  continually  recumbent,  and  there  was 
no  iridectomy,  but  a  simple  extraction  of  the  lens,  which  was  of  a  dark 
color.  This  time  hemorrhage  did  not  take  place,  and  the  eye  healed  nor- 
mally. The  best  explanation  of  such  a  hemorrhage  is  that  it  comes  from 
the  ciliary  arteries,  which  are  stiffened  by  sclerosis. 

A.  E.  B  u  1  s  o  n*  reports  two  cases  in  elderly  subjects  who  were 
operated  for  cataract,  with  iridectomy,  who  developed  glaucoma  in  about 
a  month  after  the  operation.  The  eyes  were  lost  and  had  to  be  removed. 
In  both  cases  the  immediate  results  were  satisfactory  and  good  vision 
was  obtained.  The  pupillary  spaces  were  clear,  and  the  colobomas  normal 
and  large.  No  incarcerations.  Miscroscopic  examination  showed  this 
to  be  true.  The  glaucoma  was  accounted  for  by  cyclitis  and  changes  in 
the  fluids  of  the  eye,  which  could  not  be  eliminated  at  the  excreting  angle. 
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(D)    DISTURBANCES  IN  HEALING. 

Peters*  notes  some  disturbances  in  the  course  of 
healing  after  cataract  operations.  1.  Keratitis  bullosa  through  degen- 
eration of  the  endothelium.  On  the  second  day  after  a  cataract  extrac- 
tion in  a  man  aged  70,  a  striped  keratitis  developed,  which  after  two 
weeks  was  complicated  by  relapsing  formatic«i  of  vesicles,  which  finally 
subsided  under  a  pressure  bandage.  He  assumed  a  globular  degenera- 
tion of  the  endothelium  (Driisen),  which  probably  was  damaged  by  the 
somewhat  laborious  extraction  of  the  lens,  so  that  an  opacity  of  the 
cornea  was  caused  by  inhibition  with  aqueous.  He  mentions  the  recent 
experiments  of  Erdmann,  who  prcxluced  in  rabbits  changes  of  the  endo- 
thelium with  dimethyl  sulphate,  ft^Ilowcd  by  typical  bullous  keratitis. 

n.  Kerato-iritis  by  too  high  a  percentage  of  alkali  in  solutions  of 
Dxycyanide  of  mercury.  After  eight  cataract  operations  and  three  iridec- 
tomies he  observed  kerato-iritis  complications  which  could  not  very  well  be 
due  to  infection.  Finally  he  found  that  the  cyclitis  irritation  was  due  to  the 
alkali  contained  in  the  oxycyanide  solutions  which  were  made  of  tablets 
containing  1.03  oxycyanide  of  mercury  and  1.04  carbonate  of  potash,  giv- 
ing a  concentration  of  i  :iooo.  As  <CK)n  as  this  solution  was  made  merely 
of  oxycyanide  of  mercury  1 13000  no  further  post-operative  cyclitis  was 
observed. 

HI.  Headache  after  cataract  operations.  Ciliary  pains  in  the  fore- 
head and  eye,  like  those  in  iritis,  are  sometimes  observed  after  cataract 
extractions.  If,  after  a  careful  insi>ection  of  the  eye,  iritis  can  be  ex- 
ckuied,  he  advises  to  palpate  the  exit  of  the  supraorbital  nerve,  which 
may  show  a  sensitiveness  like  an  asthenopia  of  various  causes.  This  may 
be  due  to  predisposition  to  headaches  after  excitement,  constipation  or 
gouty  neuralgia.  In  such  cases  the  usual  nervina.  as  antifebrin,  etc.,  or 
quinin  and  iron,  generally  give  relief. 

Berka-  reports  a  case  of  f  a  i  1  u  r  e  o  t  c  1  o  s  u  re  of  an  ex- 
tra c  t  i  o  n  wound  due  to  exfoliation  of  epithelium,  in  support  of  the 
view  of  Wagenmann  that  mo>t  cases  of  late  infection  after  cataract  ex- 
traction or  injury  to  the  globt-  are  not  of  endogenous  origin,  but  due  to 
porosity  of  the  scar  and  secondary  invasion  ai  l)acteria. 

The  astigmia  following  delayed  union  of  corneal  wounds  is  apt  to  be 
large.  T  have  personally  noted  a  number  of  cases  of  delayed  healing  of 
the  corneal  wound,  but  in  no  case  have  had  infection  therefrom. 

A  typical  instance  is  that  of  a  nervmis  wiMuan  on  whom  I  had  suc- 
cessfully expressed  the  lens  in  it<  capsule.  (Mi  account  of  the  importuni- 
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■  tics  allowing  her  to  leave  the  hospital  on  the  fifth  day  thereafter.    The 
V  wound  was  then  coapted,  but  twenty- four  hours  after  leaving  the  hos- 
Vpital  it  broke  open,  followed  by  extensive  iris  prolapse  and  delayed  union 
■  for  nearly  two  months.    V.+6.oo=+6,  iSO°=6/xviii. 

In  another  case,  a  nervous  man,  sitting  up  in  bed  on  the  second 
'  day.  or  perhaps  fumbling  by  the  patient's  fingers,  disturbed  the  wound, 
;  followed  by  iridic  prolapse  and  delayed  union.  Cauterization  closed 
the  w<.>und  after  one  month.  Resultant  good  vision,  6/vi  with  cor- 
rection. 
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(E)     KYANOPIA. 

Major  Elliot*  says  a  large  number  of  patients  operated  on  in 
Madras  for  cataract  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  that  everything  they 
sec  appears  colored  after  operation.  Rarely  a  patient  complains  of  see- 
ing red  or  green,  but  every  week  one  hears  from  a  number  of  those  op- 
erated on :  **I  see  everything  as  it  were  blue."  During  lOO  days  he 
operated  on  250  cases,  all  of  whom  were  discharged  from  the  hospital 
within  five  days  after  the  operation;  hence  the  observations  of  chroma- 
topsia  were  made  during  this  time.  One  hundred  and  ten  did  not  have 
colored  vision,  while  140  had  colored  vision,  130  of  which  saw  blue. 

H  i  1  b  e  r  t^  collected  2y  cases  of  color  vision  after  injuries  of  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  viz.:  erythropsia  6,  xanthopsia  10,  kyanopsia  5, 
chlosopsia  4,  and  ianthinopsia  2.    Either  the  whole  visual  field  appeared 
in  the  color,  and  this  was  more  frequent,  or  colored  spots  were  seen  in 
.rregular   arrangement,   whether  occupying  a   constant   position   in   the 
visual  field  or  movable.    The  predominance  of  the  warm  colors,  red  and 
yellow,  over  the  cold  colors  of  the  spectrum  corresponds  with  the  fact 
that  red  and  yellow  leave  a  more  intense  impression  in  the  sensorium 
than  green  and  blue ;  are  first  recognized  by  children ;  and  play  a  chief 
part  in  the  ornaments  of  non-civilized  people. 

E  n  s  1  i  n'  observed  kyanopia  in  numerous  cases  immediately  after 
extraction  of  cataract,  mostly  nuclear  cataracts.  It  gradually  decreased 
and  disappeared  after  one  or  two  weeks,  and  was  never  seen  later  than 
one  month  after  the  operation.  He  explains  the  phenomenon  by  the 
theor>-  of  contrast.  The  human  crystalline  lens  has,  from  childhood  on, 
a  yellowish  hue,  which  increases  with  advancing  age  and  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  cataract,  particularly  nuclear  cataract.  In  such  eyes  yellow 
rays  have  been  acting  on  the  retina  for  years,  while  the  blue  rays  were 
ab-orbed  bv  the  yellow  lens.     After  removal  of  the  latter  the  contrast- 
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ing  blue  rays  suddenly  gain  entrance  to  the  retina  and  arouse  intense  blue 
vision.  This  very  rarely  occurs  if  much  cortical  matter  remains  in  the 
eye,  which  at  first  admits  little  light,  gradually  more  by  being  absorbed, 
thus  preventing  the  action  of  contrast.  The  few  cases  of  kyanopia  pub- 
lished are  quoted,  but,  being  of  cerebral  etiology,  have  no  bearing  on 
kyanopia  after  cataract  extraction. 
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(P)  OTHER  OPERATIVE  ACCIDENTS  AND  DANGERS. 

The  dangers  of  the  operation  for  removal  of  the  lens  in 
highmyopia  are  as  follows :  ( i )  Hemorrhage  and  loss  of  vitreous ; 
(2)  detachment  of  the  retina;  (3)  incarceration  of  the  iris  or  capsule; 
(4)  glaucoma;  (5)  iritis;  (6)  infection.  The  liability  to  hemorrhage, 
etc.,  seems  to  be  slight.  Detachment  of  the  retina  occurs  in  only  3  to  5 
per  cent,  of  the  cases;  the  same  ratio  as  without  the  operation. 
(Frohlich.^)*^-** 

In  the  makingof  an  iridectomy,  particularly  if  the  corneal 
incision  be  made  by  the  lance,  tlie  tip  of  the  instrument  may  scratch  or 
cut  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  in  most  instances  producing  subse- 
quent cataract.  This  is  only  unfortunate  in  instances  where  the  iris 
is  excised  for  optical  purposes  or  where  the  vision  is  yet  good,  as  in 
the  early  stages  of  glaucoma. 

One  such  unfortunate  event  I  well  remember  in  the  case  of  an  old 
soldier,  whose  violent  contortions  during  the  operation  led  to  the  injury 
of  the  lens  capsule.  Complete  cataract  occurred  within  a  few  months, 
which  was  subsequently  delivered  by  me  with  full  6/vt  vision  after  cor- 
rection, but  the  patient  was  never  satisfied  and  haunted  me  for  years 
thereafter  with  complaint  of  the  necessity  of  wearing  glasses  even  though 
his  glaucoma  had  been  fully  cured. 

S.  Klein*  reports  a  case  of  perforation  of  the  cornea  and  capsule 
of  the  lens  with  subsequent  traumatic  cataract  which  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed after  three  months,  with  V  6/vi.  In  seven  cases  of  iridectomy, 
accidental  injuries  to  the  lens  capsule  had  no  permanent  bad  effect.  The 
lens  was  either  absorbed  as  in  discission,  or  extracted  without  damage 
to  vision,  so  far  as  it  was  left  intact  by  the  original  glaucomatous  process. 
When  the  result  was  unfortunate,  it  was  due  to  the  glaucomatous  process, 
and  the  injury  to  the  lens  was  irrelevant.  From  those  experiences  Klein 
does  not  much  dread  injuries  of  the  capsule. 

Marshall*  makes  a  strong  plea  for  removal  of  suppu- 
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rating  eyes.     He  does  not  see  any  reason  for  evisceration  of  the 
scleral  contents,  leaving  behind  the  infected  sclera.    He  does  not  believe 
that  removal  of  the  sclera  with  its  suppurating  contents  involves  as  much 
danger  as  leaving  it,  nor  as  much  danger  as  incising  and  draining  it,  not 
even  as  much  danger  as  evisceration.    He  thinks  suppurating  eyes  should 
be  removed  early,  and  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  their  re- 
moval not  to  rupture  them,  thereby  causing  infection  of  the  wound  by 
the  escaping  contents. 

Kindermann*  reports  an  eye  enucleated  on  account  of  an  in- 
jury with  a  piece  of  iron.  Three  years  later  epileptic  seizures 
made  their  appearance ;  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve  was  then  resected, 
and  after  an  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  imbedded  with  some  rem- 
nants of  sclera,  chorioid,  and  retina  in  the  form  of  a  solid  scar.  Opera- 
tion was  followed  by  immediate  improvement. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  particles  of  retina  which  were 
left  in  the  scar  produced  the  attacks  similar  to  cortical  epilepsy.  His 
attention  was  directed  to  the  orbit  because  the  patient  complained  of 
h>*peralgesia  in  the  region  of  the  external  nasal  nerve  during  an  attack. 
Wirtz*  saw  a  girl  February  13,  1909,  aged  16,  who  on  that  day 
was  discharged  as  cured  from  another  hospital,  where  she  had  been 
treated  for  three  weeks  for  angina.  She  came  to  be  operated  on 
for  squint.  As  her  recovery  seemed  to  be  complete  and  the  con- 
junctival sacs  normal,  a  tenotomy  of  left  internal,  and  advancement  of 
external,  rectus  were  performed  on  February  16.  During  the  first  24 
hours  she  felt  well,  then  she  complained  of  slight  burning  in  the  eye 
so  that  the  bandage  was  removed  in  48  hours.  Wirtz  was  surprised  to 
find  an  intense  blennorrheic  conjunctivitis,  with  the  aspect  of  gono- 
Mennhorrea,  diphtheric  inflammation  of  the  wound  and  total  purulent  in- 
filtration of  the  cornea.  The  purulent  conjunctivitis  healed  under  pro- 
fuse irrigations  in  about  two  weeks,  the  cornea  sloughed  completely 
Within  three  days,  with  ensuing  phthisis  of  the  eyeball. 

The  bacteriological  examination  explained  the  unfortunate  result: 
The  pus  contained  abundant  cocci,  chiefly  diplococci  and  streptococcus 
longus. 

Subconjunctival  injections. 

Vil  1  a  r  d*  reports  a  case  of  a  man  59  years  of  age,  who  was  myopic 
^d  in  whom  there  was  retinal  detachment.  The  day  following  the  in- 
jection of  10  per  cent  salt  solution  the  upper  eyelid  was  found  to  be  much 
swollen,  with  inability  of  the  patient  to  raise  it.  In  two  weeks  the 
P^^pebral  paralysis  had  disappeared. 
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Alexander*  gives  the  following  objections  to  the  use  of  s  u  b- 
conjunctival  injections  of  bichlorid : 

1.  It  was  shown  that  subconjunctical  injections  of  bichlorid  were 
often  badly  borne.  Eyes  which  were  thus  treated  often  remained  in  an 
irritable  condition  after  complete  cure  of  the  condition  for  which  treat- 
ment was  instituted. 

2.  There  has  been  no  positive  proof  that  in  subconjunctical  injec- 
tions the  bichlorid  reaches  the  interior  of  the  eye,  to  act  there  as  a  dis- 
infecting agent. 

3.  Numerous  observations  on  the  eye  of  the  lower  animals  and  of 
the  human  being  show  that  bichlorid  acts  upon  the  energy  of  the  lymph 
currents  only  in  its  capacity  as  a  salt  by  exciting  currents  of  diffusion. 

These  observations  led  to  the  substitution  of  NaCl  for  the  bichlorid, 
and  equally  good  results  were  reported,  with  fewer  complications. 

The  author  gives  the  clinical  histories  of  three  cases  in  which  com- 
plications followed  the  injection  of  NaQ.  In  the  first  case  adhesions 
occurred  between  the  conjunctiva  and  sclera  at  the  site  of  puncture.  In 
the  second  case  there  was  extensive  necrosis  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva, 
followed  by  peculiar  changes  in  the  cornea  and  lens.  The  third  case 
also  showed  peculiar  opacities  in  the  cornea  and  lens,  which  later  dis- 
appeared. 

V  e  r  d  e  r  a  m  e®  says  subconjunctival  injections  with  concentrated 
solutions  of  sodium  chlorid  are  harmless;  on  the  other  hand,  injections 
with  solutions  of  hydrargyrum  cynatum  or  hydrargyrum  oxycyanatum, 
1 15000,  show  a  partial  obliteration  of  the  subconjunctival  space,  necrosis 
of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  point  of  injection  and  shrinkage,  followed  by 
an  entropium  of  the  upper  lid;  the  addition  of  sodium  chlorid  to  the 
mercurial  solutions  diminishes  their  irritating  effect. 

F.  Park  Lewis**  reports  a  case  of  a  woman  of  50  years,  hav- 
ing about  passed  through  an  attack  of  acute  dacryocystitis,  a  25  per  cent, 
solution  of  protargol  was  injected  into  the  sac  and  was  repeated  on  the 
day  following.  Shortly  after  going  home  great  pain  developed,  with 
orbital  cellulitis  and  protopsis,  followed  by  optic  atrophy. 

A  woman  was  being  treated  for  dacryocystitis  by  one  of  my  assist- 
ants. Unfortunately  a  false  passage  was  made  by  probing,  and  still 
more  unhappily  25  per  cent,  argyrol  was  injected  into  the  lacrymal  sac. 
This  was  followed  by  a  permanent  dark  discoloration  and  by  a  lawsuit. 

Dangers  from  cauterization. 

Aside  from  accidental  injuries,  the  cauterization  of  the 
cornea  for  curative  purposes  may  proceed  too  far  and  the  cornea  be 
perforated,  with  injuries  to  the  iris  and  lens ;  or  the  albumen  of  the  lens 
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lay  be  coagulated  by  the  heat  ul  the  electrode  and  cataract  ultimate. 

Two  such  cases  I  saw  some  years  ago,  the  one  from  an  unqualified 
ip^cialist  and  the  other  from  a  cauterization  enthusiast. 

In  1897   Trousseau^"    reported  three  cases  of  sympathetic  oph- 
itis  (two  of  his  own  and  one  of  Kalt's)   following  the  use  of  the 
Ivanocautery  in  treating  prolapse  of  the  iris.     In 
Trousseau  reported  two  additional  cases. 

In  1897  Gi  f  f  ord*^   reported  such  a  case  and  in  1910  collates  the 

trature  with  report  of  an  additional  case.     He  found  seven  cases  of 

npathetic  ophthalmitis   in   which  the  authors   mentioned   incidentally 

at  a  wound  of  an  iris  prolapse  had  been  cauterized  a  suitable  length 

[time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  second  eye.    These  cases 

tre  reported  by  the  following  authors  :     A  t  e  x  a  n  d  e  r,^^     D  a  r  i  e  r,'^ 

Llbc  r  t  i,**  Dimmer^*  and  F  u  c  h  s,*"  who  each  report  a  case  occur- 

ng after  cauterization  of  an  iris  prolapse  of  a  c>^stoid  scar;  and  Coh  n'* 

itions  two  cases  from  the  clinic  of  Silex  in  which  a  wound  was  can- 

ized  before  the  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  broke  out. 

dons  on  the  nose  and  sinuses. 

ls'*    reports    two   cases    of    contralateral    visual    d  i  s  t  u  r  b- 

in c e s  a f  t  e r  o p e  r  a  t  i  o  n  on  the  nasal  septum.    A  man,  aged 

,  complained  of  flickering  and  impairment  of  vision  of  his  right  eye 

115  minutes  after  a  spina  at  the  left  side  of  the  nasal  septum  had  been 

Imnovcd  with  the  chiseL     The  next  day  the  pupil  was  larger  than  the 

jlfft.  showed  sluggish,  direct,  prompt,  consensual  reactions.     Almost  the 

jirbole  upper  half  of  the  visual  field  was  lacking,  with  the  lower  half  only 

Iftotion  of  hand  was  seen.     After  a  few  weeks  V.^5/xv,  the  optic  disc 

l^aipaler  than  left,  after  two  months  atrophic,  except  the  upper  nasal 

portioti.    Hemianopic  reaction   of   the  pupil   upon   illumination   of   the 

wrhalf  of  the  retina.     The  left  eye  was  perfectly  normal. 

La  as  assumes  as  the  cause  of  the  partial  optic  nerve  atrophy  a 

'  lactration  of  the  optic  nerve  by  a  fracture  of  the  wall  of  the  right  optic 

<^nal,  caused  and  propagated  by  the  chiseling  of  the  spina  on  the  right 

iioe  of  the  septum,  on  account  of  the  special  anatomic  conditions,  to 

l^^chOnodi  fir^  called  attention.    Laas  thinks  either  the  left  sphenoidal 

l«nu«ajid  the  last  ethmoidal  cell  formed  the  wall  of  the  right  optic  canal 

p  the  right  sphenoidal  sinus  or  last  ethmoidal  cell  formed  the  wall  of 

f  the  right  optic  canal  and  extended  beyond  the  median  line  and  perhaps 

^offwcen  the  lamella?  of  the  perpendicular  lamina.     In  both   cases   the 

nselin^  of  the  spina,  reaching  very  far  backwards  and  upwards,  could 

duce  a  fracture  of  the  wall  of  the  neighboring  accessory  cavity  and 

^fafurc  up  to  the  wall  of  the  ricrht  optic  cana!. 


'  "p^'^r 
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According  to  the  anatomico-pathdogical  ns8eardie»  of  von  Hoddc^ 


who  found  in  53  out  of  86  fractures  of  the  cranial  base  f ractwes  of 
walls  of  the  optic  canal,  the  visual  dishfrbances  after  injuries  of  the 
either  total  amaurosis  or  defects  of  the  visual  fidd.  as  in  this  cas^ 
the  ophthalmoscopic  conditions  are  due  to  fractures  or  fissures  dF 
optic  canaL 

A  similar  explanation  is  given  in  the  secxxid  case  by  Professor  JSMi 
ner.    After  removal  of  an  exostosis  from  the  posterior  portion  of 
left  side  of  the  nasal  septum,  with  the  saw,  driven  by  an  dectromototfe 


the  patient  could  not  see  with  his  left  eye,  ha4  fever  and  was  dnm$j. 
The  fundus  was  normal  in  both  eyes,  but  the  left  eye  completdy  VEait 
the  right  showed  temporal  hemianopia.  An  injury  of  the  anterior  angk 
of  the  chiasm  was  surmised  by  a  fracture  propagated  from  the 
to  the  optic  canal. 

From  these  observations  Laas  advocates  discretion  in  opention  ia 
deviations  of  the  septum  far  backwards  and  upwards. 

Arnold  Knapp^*  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  sudden  Mindnai 
following  operation  for  empyema  of  the  right  frontal  sinus.  Sinus  was  i 
operated  and  the  entire  anterior  and  inferior  walls  removed.  FeHoon 
tion  was  found  at  inner  third  of  junction  of  anterior  and  inferior  walli 
Second  day  after  operation  there  was  edema  of  upper  lid  and  slight  ex- 
ophthalmos. No  vision  present.  Ophthalmoscopic  picture  was  similar 
to  an  embolic  process ;  retina  hazy  and  edematous ;  arteries  small,  and 
at  one  point  the  inferior  temporal  artery  appeared  obliterated ;  no  swdl- 
ing  of  the  disc ;  small  hemorrhages  about  the  macula.  Final  result  wis 
atrophy  of  the  disc  and  the  patient  remained  blind. 

Fracture  or  perforation  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit  has  been  observed  by  me  several  times  in  my  own  practice,  and 
in  that  of  others,  from  ablation  of  the  middle  turbinate  whereby  a  fn»- 
ture  was  produced,  and  from  free  curettement  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells  from  perforation.  In  three  cases  immediate  emphysema  of  the 
orbit  occurred  from  the  patient  blowing  his  nose.  In  one  case  a  local- 
ized abscess  of  the  orbit  and  lower  lid  developed  which  had  to  be  opened 
externally  and  drained.  In  the  three  cases  no  other  effects  followed,  fte 
emphysema  disappearing  within  24  hours  under  pressure  bandage. 

Parafiin  injections  about  eyes  or  nose. 

R  o  h  m  e  r*®  reports  a  case  of  "saddle*'  nose,  where  the  attending 
physician  was  ignorant  of  the  injection  of  paraffin,  the  cosmetic  effect 
was  much  worse  after  the  injection,  because  not  only  did  the  "saddle" 
nose  retain  its  original  shape,  but  there  also  appeared  two  parafiin  tu- 
mors on  both  sides  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  besides  this  the  power 
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rision  ^rith  one  eye  was  entirely  lost.  An  oculist  who  examined  the 
cnt  found  an  embolus  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae.  The  author, 
rcver,  could  not  corroborate  the  Siagtiosis,  because  he  found  a  clear 
tare  of  a  thrombosis  of  the  vein.  He  does  not  consider  an  embolus 
the  central  artery  the  cause  of  blindness  after  paraffin  injection,  but 
thinks  that  in  these  cases  there  is  always  a  thrombosis  of  the  central 
ii»  which  can  easily  be  explained  anatomically,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
icr  angle  of  the  eye  there  are  always  extensive  communications  be- 
een  the  nose,  facial  and  orbital  veins. 

In  order  to  avoid  accidents  in  this  connection  the  following  precau- 
xis  must  be  taken : 

1.  Paraffin  which  melts  at  a  low  degree  of  41°  or  42**  only  should 
\  employed. 

2.  Pressure  during  the  injection  is  to  be  avoided. 

3.  The  injecticxi  is  to  be  made  through  a  thick  canula,  so  that 
ikrcing  of  a  vein  should  be  rendered  more  difficult. 

4.  An  assistant  should  exercise  strong  compression  at  the  angles 
>f  both  eyes,  thus  preventing  the  injection  of  paraffin  into  the  orbita! 
rms. 

5.  A  very  small  amount  should  be  injected  at  one  time ;  only  from 
I  to  1.5  C.C. 

Rohmer  attributes  the  accident  to  thrombosis  of  the  ophthalmic 
wi,  though  some  cases  have  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  embolus  of  the 
ittinal  artery.  The  latter  would  require  an  open  foramen  ovale,  as  oth- 
trwisc  the  embolus  would  be  arrested  in  the  lungs,  while  there  is  a  free 
current  by  way  of  the  internal  angle  of  the  eyelids  and  a  large  branch 
of  the  facial  vein  to  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  danger  of  the  accident  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  using  paraffin  of  not  too  high  a  fusion  point — not  more 
4an4i°  or  42® ;  injecting  slowly  not  more  than  a  centimeter  and  a  half 
*tatimc;  and  limiting  its  diffusion  by  pressure  with  the  fingers  of  an  as- 
sistant. 

A  review  of  the  cases  of  "embolism,"  observed  after  injections  of  par- 
^,  shows  that  after  such  injections  into  the  nasal  organ  only  one  eye  was 
^^^waged  and  never  embolisms  of  other  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs, 
^^rred,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  numerous  injections  into 
^  urogenital  region  embolism  of  the  lungs,  but  never  a  simultaneous 
onbolism  of  the  central  retinal  artery  was  ascertained.  This  strongly 
suggests  that  between  the  place  of  injection  at  the  nasal  region  and  the 
fflterruption  of  the  blood  current  in  the  central  retinal  artery  certain  di- 
W  relations  must  exist.  In  future  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
^act  whether  the  homolateral  eye  is  always  aflFected  or  not. 
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The  fate  of  the  paraffin  injection  is  problematic.  It  is  probably  ulti- 
mately replaced  by  tissue  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  injected,  the  paraffin 
serving  as  a  framework  upon  which  new  tissue  is  built,  being  ultimately 
absorbed.  In  one  case  where  I  injected  paraffin  into  the  stump  after 
enucleation  a  tumor  formed  which  had  to  be  excised.  The  pathologic  re- 
port is  as  follows: 

The  tissue  consists  mainly  of  white,  rather  dense,  tough  substance, 
surrounded  and  interspersed  with  patches  of  muscular  tissue.  Upon 
pressure  minute  particles  of  paraffin  can  be  squeezed  out.  The  micro- 
scope shows  the  following : 

The  predominant  constituent  is  moderately  young  connective 
tissue  with  bands  of  older  connective  tissue  running  through  it. 
There  are  numerous  areas  of  connective  tissue.  There  are  numer- 
ous areas  of  connective  tissue  cells  of  fibroplastic  character  contain- 
ing giant  cells  such  as  are  found  after  the  introduction  of  sterile  for- 
eign bodies  into  human  or  animal  tissue.  These  clusters  of  endothelial 
cells,  in  most  instances,  are  found  surrounding  small  cysts.  These  cysts 
are  found  to  be  lined  by  proliferated  endothelium  and  the  above  men- 
tioned endothelial  cells  have  undoubtedly  originated  from  this  lining 
endothelium.  The  cysts  are  lymph  clefts  which  have  been  dilated  by  the 
forcibly  injected  paraffin.  Some  of  these  dilated  lymph  clefts  contain 
moderately  numerous  polymorpho-nuclear  leucocytes,  showing  that  some 
slight  infection,  perhaps  lurking  in  the  skin  tissue,  was  carried  in  with 
the  paraffin. 

U  h  t  h  o  f  f*'  reports  two  cases  of  injuries  to  the  eye  following  par- 
affin injection  of  the  nose.  The  first,  a  woman,  had  saddle  nose  either 
from  injury  or  syphilis.  Three  injections  of  paraffin  were  made  at  in- 
tervals of  eight  and  five  months.  The  paraffin  used  had  a  melting  point 
of  43°  C.  and  was  injected  at  46°  to  47®.  During  the  third  injection  of 
a  quantity  somewhat  over  a  gram,  the  patient  noticed  suddenly  that  the 
left  eye  had  become  blind.  There  was  no  pain,  but  some  lacrimation  and 
several  attacks  of  vertigo  on  her  v/ay  home.  The  ophthalmic  picture 
was  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  UhthofF  thinks  it 
certain  that  the  occlusion  of  the  artery  was  caused  by  a  small  particle 
of  paraffin,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  particle  went  through  the 
pulmonary  circulation  first.  He  does  not  accept  the  explanation  of  Hurd 
and  Holden,  who  presuppose  a  persistent  foramen  ovale  permitting  di- 
rect access  to  the  arterial  circulation,  nor  of  Elschnig,  who  thinks  that 
during  the  injection  paraffin  might  find  its  way  into  a  peripheral  branch 
of  the  corresponding  ophthalmic  artery,  taking  its  way  centripetally  at 
first  and  then  entering  the  central  artery.  Embolism,  especially  pul- 
monary embolism,  has  been  observed  a  number  of  times  after  the  use 
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ift  paraffin  with  melting  point  up  to  45*^.    The  use  of  hard  paraffin » 
with  melting  point  above  50°,  has  some  danger  also, 
rhc  second  case  reported  is  that  of  a  man,  age  57,  with  saddle  nose 
the  kick  of  a  horse.     Three  injections  of  paraffin,  probably  soft, 
made  near  the  end  of  1904,    The  result  was  satisfactory  tip  to  the 
of  the  following  February,  when  the  patients  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
on,  felt  a  sudden  itchintr  and  pressure  in  the  eyes  which  he,  there- 
rubbed.     The  lids  and  surrounding  portions  of  the  face  became 
lilleii  and  inflamed  and  there  was  an  utter  inability  to  open  the  eyes. 
i*as  proved  by  microscopic  examination  that  inflammatory  prolifera* 
caused  by  penetration  of  the  paraffin  into  the  eyelids.    Only  by 
pulling  on  two  lid  retractors  could  it  be  seen  that  the  eyes  were 
and  mo%*able.     At  various  sittings  small  pieces  were  cut   from 
I  lids»  and  he  was  by  this  enabled  to  use  his  eyes.    The  firm  growths 
kthe  lids  were  found  to  extend  in  various  directions  into  the  surround- 
;  tissue,  and  the  superficial  strata  of  the  epidermis  were  found  firmly 
crent  to  thera.    Microscopically  there  were  no  large  masses  of  par- 
found,  but  only  drops  or  somewhat  larger  vacuoles »  around  which 
Tr  Jense  inflammatory  cell  infiltrations,  giving  the  tissue  a  retiform 
ance.     The  inflammatory  infiltrated  mass  contained  many  poly- 
giant  cells.    The  enormous  swelling  of  the  lids  then  wms  caused 
t  by  the  quantity  of  paraffin,  per  se,  but  by  the  inflammatory  new  for- 
Ition  of  tissue  secondary  to  the  migration  of  the  paraffin  into  the  lids, 
off  considers  that  were  bard  paraffin  used  the  process  would  be 
I  more  slow  and  much  less  extensive. 

Erwin  Zahn"  cites  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  41,  on  awaken- 
from  narcosis,  in  which  a  third  injection  of  paraffin  had  been  made, 
'  correcting  a  saddle  nose,  could  not  see  out  of  the  previously  normal 
eye  The  next  day  revealed  amaurosis,  no  pupillary  reaction  and 
picture  of  embolism  of  the  central  retinal  artery.  Paracentesis 
\  anterior  chamber  was  of  no  avail.  Nine  months  later,  direct  re- 
i  of  the  pupil  abolished,  the  consensual  and  that  rvn  convergence 
'pwmpt,  the  disc  very  pale,  glaucomatous  excavation  and  chorio- retinitis 
Attge^.  He  ascribes  the  aflFection  not  to  an  embolism,  which  would  re- 
^Wthe  rather  impossible  assumption  that  a  particle  of  paraffin  passed 
*^Jrh  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  but  to  an  interruption  of  the  blood 
'TT^v  fo  the  central  retinal  artery  on  a  direct  way  from  the  place  of 

^^ossius"  observed  a  very  distressing  paralysis  of  the  abducens 
f'J  I  *iT>man,  aged  60,  on  the  sixth  day  after  herniotomy,  performed  with 
^anm  anesthesia  of  the  spinal  cnrd.     The  diplopia  had  not  yet  disap- 
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peared  at  the  time  of  this  report,  half  a  year  later.  A  weakness  of  the 
left  leg  had  also  developed,  lasting  for  several  weeks. 

Portions  of  instruments,  as  ends  of  knives  and  needles  or 
buried  threads,  may  inadvertently  be  left  in  the  ocular  tissues. 
Sooner  or  later  these  give  rise  to  irritation,  as  would  any  other  foreign 
body,  and  have  to  be  removed.  Such  has  occurred  in  my  o\ni  experi- 
ence. The  breaking  of  knife  or  needle  points  in  tissues  during  opera- 
tion is  due  to  their  becoming  brittle  through  sterilization.  I  have  never 
had  this  happen  in  the  case  of  new,  well-made  instruments. 

R  o  c  k  c  1  i  f  f  e**  gives  a  brief  re\'iew  historj-  of  a  patient  upon 
whom  he  had  operated  for  cataract ;  the  extraction  was  smooth  and  un- 
complicated; two  days  later  panophthalmitis  developed.  Before  ex- 
cision a  bright  foreign  body  was  noticed,  during  an  irrigation,  floating 
away  with  the  lotion ;  this  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  plating  1.5  mm.  by 
I  mm.  and  had  come  from  the  de  Wecker's  scissors  used  during  the 
iridectomy  and  had  dropped  unseen  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  separation  of  the  plate  was  due  to 
a  fault  in  the  copper-nickel  plating  in  the  presence  of  a  saline  solution, 
setting  up  galvanic  action;  it  seemed  probable  that  pieces  of  double 
metal  like  this  would  ver>'  much  strengthen  electrolytic  action  if  they 
got  into  the  saline  fluids  of  the  eye. 

The  writer  warns  ophthalmic  surgeons  to  carefully  examine  instru- 
ments prior  to  use,  and  suggests  an  accident  like  that  just  described  as  a 
possible  cause  of  panophthalmitis  after  cataract  extraction  for  which  no 
other  explanation  can  be  found. 

B  e  r  a  r  d"  says  infection  of  the  lacrimal  passages 
may  occur  from  injections  and  probing.  Of  all  the  modes  of  treatment 
indicated,  of  all  the  instrumentation  advised,  those  recognized  by  all 
as  efficacious,  are  catheterization  by  Bowman's  probes  and  washing  the 
lacrimal  sac  by  the  aid  of  Anel's  syringe.  He  refers  to  Puech  of  Bor- 
deaux, who,  in  1896,  urged  the  correct  treatment  for  the  condition,  his 
mode  of  procedure  for  the  treatment  of  blennorrhea  of  the  lacrimal  sac; 
and  in  regard  to  the  dilatation  of  the  canal  says  it  is  a  maneuver  almost 
indispensable  in  order  to  permit  liquids  destined  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane  throughout  the  canal,  but  it  is  a  means  the  use 
of  which  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  time,  and  should  not 
be  renewed  unless  absolutely  necessary.  He  regards  blennorrhea  of 
the  sac  as  amenable  to  extirpation,  but  the  latter  is  not  to  be  tried  in 
simple  dacryocystitis. 

J  o  c  q  s"  obser\'cd  this  sequel  in  a  52-year-old  woman  who  had 
suffered  from  empyema  of  the  antrum  for  six  years  previous  to  the  op- 
eration.   Four  days  later  a  sero-purulent  catarrh  of  the  tear  sac.  without 
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other  inflammatory  symptoms,  made  its  appearance.  The  duct  was 
foimd  to  be  impervious,  as  injected  salt  solution  returned  contaminated 
by  way  of  the  upper  punctum.  After  probing,  the  duct  became  patulous. 
About  one  month  later  there  occurred  a  very  painful  swelling  in  the 
region  of  the  tear  sac,  which  quickly  subsided,  leaving  the  duct  free 
again.  He  gives  two  possible  explanations  for  this  result:  i.  Extension 
of  the  sinus  infection  by  way  of  the  nose.  2.  Closure  of  the  mouth  of 
the  tear  canal  with  consecutive  inflammation  of  the  canal  through  reten- 
tion of  the  secretions. 

Amongst  other  damages  to  eyes  occurring  from  the  practices  of 
quads  and  irregulars  was  the  following : 

A  man  went  to  a  Chicago  irregular  who  claimed  to  cure  diabetes  by 
operating  upon  the  recti  muscles.  He  consulted  me  in  regard  to  loss  of 
tiaon  in  the  right  eye  following  such  an  operation.  Such,  however,  was 
tbc  hypnotic  influence  of  the  quack  that  he  did  not  blame  him  for  the  re- 
snh.  Such  an  incident  in  the  practise  of  a  qualified  practitioner  would 
mdoubtcdly  have  given  rise  to  a  malpractice  suit,  and  infliction  of  heavy 
dannges.  *    '^T'W;  | 

The  visual  acuity  was  6/lx ;  the  visual  field  contracted  to  the  nasal 
"dc  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  optic  retinal  and  chorioidal 
^^'^hy,  due  to  instrumental  operative  wound  through  the  capsule, 
'^'^tfng  in  a  large  cicatrix  of  the  chorioid  and  retina,  atrophy 
^^«ssd  walls,  pigmentary  deposits  in  retina  and  striate  retinal  changes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

INJURIES  FROM  CHILDBIRTH. 

Etiology — A.  Fractures — B.  Injuries  to  the  soft  parts  and  the  lids — C.  Exoph- 
thalmus  and  evulsion — D.  Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles — E.  Injuries  to 
the  globe — Opacity  of  the  cornea — Ruptures  of  Descemet's  membrane — 
Retinal    hemorrhage — Prophylaxis  and  Therapy — Literature. 

In  juries  during  childbirth,  with  the  exception  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  produced  by  infection  during  or  after  labor,  occur 
during  spontaneous  or  instrumental  delivery  from  mechanical  causes, 
mostly  coming  under  the  head  of  injuries  from  blunt  force,  being  due  to 
compression,  contusion,  and  rupture.  Here  we  differentiate:  i,  Frac- 
tures of  the  skull,  especially  of  the  orbital  walls;  2,  Injuries  to  the  soft 
parts  of  the  orbit,  and  particularly  the  lids ;  3,  Evulsion  of  the  eyeball ;  4, 
Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles ;  5,  Injuries  to  the  eyeball. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  eye  of  the  child  is  not  exposed  during 
labor,  although  some  cases  of  severe  injuries  have  been  reported,  mostly 
produced  by  operations  with  the  forceps. 

A  study  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases  cited  by  Wolff' 
shows  that  thirty-two  of  them  were  corneal  injuries,  which  form  of  in- 
jury is  the  most  frequent  of  all  ocular  injuries  occurring  during  the  act 
of  birth. 

It  is  seen  from  a  study  of  Wolff's  statistics  that  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  injuries  are  incident  to  forceps  deliveries.  (Ninety-three 
cases  out  of  one  hundred  and  eight  in  which  details  of  the  labor  were 
available.)  Furthermore,  eye  accidents  occur  in  the  larger  number  of 
cases  only  when  difficult  obstetrical  operations,  with  the  head  still  high, 
have  been  performed.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  pelvis  is  con- 
tracted. According  to  Wolff,  the  action  of  the  forceps  in  producing  eye 
injuries  may  be  direct  or  indirect. 

"A  direct  pressure  of  the  forceps  on  the  eye,  with  its  harmful  results 
as  regards  the  orbit,  the  soft  part  surrounding  the  eye,  and  the  globe  it- 
self, is  especially  to  be  feared  when  the  forceps  are  applied  to  the  head 
above  the  brim.  In  this  position  of  the  head  the  skull  would  be  grasped, 
as  a  rule,  exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  in  the  fronto-occipital  diameter  and 
consequently  the  eye  may  easily  come  to  lie  directly  beneath  the  forceps 
blade.  Indirectly  the  forceps  may  lead  to  eye  injuries;  first,  in  that  they 
cause  fractures  or  depressions  in  neighboring  skull  bones,  which  extend 
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to  the  orbit  and  eventually  affect  the  eye  itself.  Second,  through  pro- 
duction of  intracranial  or  intraorbital  hemorrhages,  and  finally  through 
an  increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure  due  to  the  compression  of  the 
skull." 

A.    FRACTURES. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  occur  mostly  from  the  application  of  forceps 
in  the  new-born,  but  occasionally  from  natural  birth.  They  are  either 
linear  or  flap-shaped  and  show  as  depressions  on  the  parietal  or  frontal 
bones.    B  er  1 1  n*  describes  them  as  occurring  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 


Fig,  dS, 
Abscess  of  orbit  and  lids  from  forccj^s  delivery.     (James  Moores  BalL) 

force  and  due  to  compression  at  this  point,  both  from  the  application  of 
forceps  and  from  the  uterine  pressure  on  engaging  the  rim  of  the  pelvis. 
Such  compressions  may  fracture  the  orbital  walls,  producing  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  orbital  cavity  and  rupture  of  the  blood  vessels, 
causing  hematoma  of  the  orbit  with  exophthalmus. 

S  o  m  e  r*  found  in  27  fractures  caused  by  forceps  deliverieSt  ten 
of  the  frontal  bone  and  four  of  the  orbit.  The  old  authors,  as  D  a  n  g  a  n,* 
described  such  fractures  from  natural  birth,  but  as  delayed  deliveries  are 
now  exceedingly  rare  there  have  been  no  recent  cases  reported,  v,  H  o  f- 
mann,*  Schroder,*  Bloch'  consider  that  bleeding  into  the  men- 
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inges  is  thus  produced  and  may  be  accountable  for  some  of  the  cases  of 
muscular  paralysis,  ocular  and  otherwise,  and  for  optic  nerve  atrophy 
found  on  further  development  of  the  child. 

I  have  seen  several  instances  of  monocular  and  binocular  blindness 
from  optic  nerve  atrophy  in  children  who  had  been  delivered  by  forceps 
and  who  showed  evidence  of  fracture  of  the  skull  at  that  time,  in  which 
optic  nerve  atrophy  existed,  but  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  see  a 
fresh  case,  nor  has  such  come  under  my  observation  in  the  literature. 
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B.   INJURIES  TO  THE  SOFT  PARTS  AND  THE  LIDS. 

Should  the  presentation  be  facial,  the  caput  succedaneum  may  be  sit- 
uated over  an  eye  and  great  swelling  and  ecchymosis  result.  This  soon 
passes  away  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  lids  may  be  bruised,  cut,  torn, 
or  even  the  globe  gouged  out.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  bruises, 
edema  and  ecchymosis  of  the  lids  and  chemoss  of  the  conjunctiva,  as 
well  as  wounds  of  the  lids,  from  forceps  or  examination  methods  during 
or  previous  to  full  delivery.  P  r  a  u  n*  notes  that  pressure  of  the  forceps 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ear  may  produce  facial  paralysis,  lagophthal- 
mus  and  drying  of  the  cornea. 

In  one  instance  I  saw  the  eyelid  torn  away  in  a  delivery  by  a  mid- 
wife. Suturing  of  same  left  practically  no  deformity.  In  another  for- 
ceps delivery  there  was  facial  paralysis,  ulcer  of  the  cornea  from  lagoph- 
thalmus.  In  several  cases  so-called  congenital  closure  of  the  lacrimal 
passages  was  seen.  In  all  of  these  children  there  was  a  flattening  of  the 
brow  and  a  history  of  forceps  delivery. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  tried  to  conceal  her  condition,  being  un- 
married, by  a  surcingle  pulled  tight  around  her  abdomen,  the  child  had 
marasmus  and  was  bom  with  a  keratitis  which  within  a  few  days  pro- 
ceeded to  necrosis  of  the  cornea,  but  luckily  death  ensued. 

LITERATURE. 
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C.    EXOPHTHALMUS  AND    EVULSION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Traumatic  exophthalmus  and  evulsion  of  the  eyeball  at  birth  occur 
only  from  forceps  delivery,  and  are  due  to  unscientific  application  of  the 
forceps  blades.     Exophthalmus  may  be  caused  by  compression  of  the 
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skull  or  by  a  direct  backward  pressure  of  forceps,  acting  like  a  speculum 
which  dislocates  the  globe  in  enucleation.  Such  has  been  reported  by 
Thompson  and  Buchanan.^  The  eyeball  was  forced  out  of  the 
orbit  and  was  lying  on  the  cheek.  It  was  immediately  replaced,  but  the 
muscles  were  all  found  to  have  been  torn  loose,  as  well  as  a  large  part 
of  the  blood  supply  destroyed,  which  conditions  demanded  subsequent 
enucleation. 

In  Servers-  case  the  left  eye  was  found  lying  partly  outside  the 
orbit  and  with  dense  corneal  opacity.  The  delivery  was  effected  after 
high  application  of  forceps.    The  pelvis  was  narrow. 

V  e  a  s  e  y'  reports  case  of  a  boy,  forty-eight  hours  old ;  at  birth  the 
nurse  noticed  left  eye  to  be  larger  than  the  right.  Eleven  hours  later 
there  was  considerable  proptosis,  but  some  movement  of  the  eyeball.  At 
end  of  second  day,  when  the  author  saw  the  case,  exophthalmus  marked ; 
portion  of  cornea  exposed  between  the  lids;  eyeball  fixed;  chemosis 
of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva;  pupil  normal;  proptosis  not  reduced  by 
pressure.  Following  day  slight  hemorrhages  from  the  conjunctiva  and 
mucous  membrane  of  mouth;  next  day  hemorrhages  beneath  the  skin 
over  the  entire  body.  One  drop  of  a  i- 10,000  solution  of  adrenalin 
chloride  and  two  drops  of  ovoferrin,  given  internally,  every  four  hours, 
boric  acid  solution  and  cold  compresses  used  locally.  Hemorrhages 
ceased,  but  exophthalmus  increased,  conjunctiva  became  chemotic,  pus 
appeared  in  anterior  chamber,  and  pupil  showed  a  grayish  reflex  from 
the  interior  of  the  eye.  Enucleation  done,  followed  by  recovery  of  the 
patient ;  large  clot  was  found  behind  the  eyeball.  Section  of  the  eyeball 
showed  slight  purulent  infiltration  of  the  chorioid.  The  author  believes 
the  condition  of  the  uveal  tract  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of  a  septic  em- 
bolus from  the  umbilicus  to  the  chorioid. 

Pick*  reports  a  child  under  his  treatment,  one  week  after  birth, 
having  suggulations  of  the  lids  and  exophthalmus,  4  to  5  mm.,  with  pre- 
served motility,  but  total,  milk-white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  left 
eye.    The  course  was  favorable  and  the  cornea  was  clearing  up. 

The  injury  was  caused  by  pressure  of  one  blade  of  the  forceps  on 
the  orbit  (infraction)  and  the  eyeball,  which  produced  edema  of  the 
cornea  and  rupture  of  Descemet's  membrane.  The  prognosis  must  be 
guarded,  as  occasionally  hydrophthalmus  may  develop  in  such  cases. 

Fage*^  saw  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  eyeball  in  a  new-born  infant. 
The  delivery  had  been  natural,  without  the  use  of  instruments  or  force, 
and  the  dislocation  was  attributed  to  a  contusion  by  the  end  of  a  shaft 
in  the  lower  abdominal  region,  that  the  mother  had  received  the  day  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  child. 
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T  u  r  n  b  u  1 1*^  reports  an  example  of  evulsion  of  the  eyeball  during 
the  confinement  of  a  woman  with  contracted  pelvis,  forceps  having  been 
used,  but  without  any  excessive  force.  The  rest  of  the  labor  was  normal. 
On  examining  the  child  the  right  eyeball  was  found  completely  dislocated 
from  the  orbit,  lying  on  the  cheek  below,  the  optic  nerve  having  been 
torn  across;  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  remove  the  eyeball.  The 
child's  face  was  scarcely  marked  by  the  forceps  and  there  was  no  dis- 
placement of  the  bones. 
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D.    PARALYSIS  OF  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

K  ii  s  t  n  e  r^  says  that  central  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is 
caused  by  damage  during  birth  from  bleeding  in  the  base  of  the  brain 
caused  by  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  that  such  paralyses  offer  a  bad  prog- 
nosis for  normal  function.  Praun^  says,  however,  that  most  cases 
coming  under  observation  show  a  direct  rupture  or  contusion  of  the 
muscles  or  nerves,  first  at  the  orbital  ends,  secondly  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  or  optic  foramen,  so  that  they  are  either  basal  or  orbital  injuries. 

Thompson  and  Buchanan'  report  a  case  of  convergent  stra- 
bismus and  nystagmus  caused  by  some  injury  to  the  external  rectus  at 
birth. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  cases  of  congenital  external  rectus  palsy  I  have 
seen  have  been  caused  by  childbirth  injuries,  but  at  the  time  my  atten- 
tion had  not  been  called  to  this  cause  and  therefore  no  inquiry  was  made. 
I  have  under  care  at  present  writing  a  child  22  months  old  who  has  had 
abducens  paralysis  since  birth  (an  over-term  child  and  delayed  delivery). 

Sidler  Huguenin*  considered  that  facial  paralysis  occurring 
from  birth-injury  was  due  to  bleeding  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  this 
was  substantiated  by  P  e  t  e  r  s.**  Serial  sections  of  the  enucleated  eye 
showed  that  Descemet's  membrane  was  torn  in  several  places. 
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£.    INJURIES  TO  THE  GLOBE. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  ocular  injuries  following  birth  are  not 
reported  or  even  considered. 

John  Green,  J  r.^  says  not  over  25  per  cent  of  recorded  casa 
can  be  considered  as  severe.  Many  injuries  are  found  to  have  occurred 
in  non-instrumental  delivery,  as  after  version,  in  face  presentation^ 
spontaneous  deliveries,  breech  presentations,  and  so  on.  QHisiderinf 
that  it  is  frequently  a  question  of  losing  or  saving  two  lives,  a  possihk 
injury  to  the  child's  eyes  can  hardly  weigh  as  a  serious  contra-indicatioo 
to  the  use  of  forceps,  but  the  grave  possibilities  should  always  be  bonic 
in  mind. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  obstetrical  injury  is  an  opacity 
of  the  cornea.  This  may  be  diflfuse  and  transitory,  or  of  a  linear  or  ir- 
regularly striped  aspect,  and  permanent,  depending  on  edema  of  the 
cornea,  due  to  tears  of  Descemet's  membrane.  Buchanan  has  suggested 
that  unilateral  high  grade  astigmatism  may  be  traumatic  in  origin. 

B  r  a  a  V-  records  an  instance  of  traumatic  edema  of  the  cornea  in 
the  new-born  infant  which  was  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  (l) 
congenital  corneal  opacities  resulting  from  a  keratitis  in  utero;  (2) 
anomalies  of  the  cornea  due  to  faulty  embryonic  development ;  (3)  kera- 
titis superficialis ;  and  (4)  hydrophthalmus. 

Thompson  and  Buchanan'  think  the  disease  is  rare  in  locali- 
ties other  than  Glasgow,  and  this  localization  is  dependent  on  the  fre- 
quency of  rickets,  with  marked  pelvic  deformity  and  consequent  necessi- 
ty for  forced  delivery.    These  corneal  lesions  are  divided  into  two  classes  ■ 
(i)    A  diffuse  opacity  which   is  temporary;    (2)   a  permanent  opacity 
which  takes  a  linear  form  and  passes  vertically,  obliquely,  or  horizon- 
tally across  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  cornea,  in  a  straight  or  curv^<^ 
manner  or  concentrically  with  the  limbus.     In  most  cases  there  is  mox"^ 
than  one  linear  opacity.     The  first  form  occurs  with  comparative  fre- 
quency and  is  due  to  edema.     It  may  occur  alone  or  in  conjunction  witn 
the  second  fonii.     The  secontl  form  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  posterior 
elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue.    It  is  usually  associated,  during  the  first  days  or  weeks  after  birthi 
with  a  general  corneal  edema  (first  form),  which  may  cause  a  unifonn 
opacity  sufficiently  marked  to  mask  the  appearances  due  to  rupture  of  the 
elastic  lamina.     In  the  total  number  (15'^  of  cases  which  have  been  ob- 
served a  linear  opacity  occurred  in  all.     The  authors  are  unable  to  de- 
termine the  lino  of  ]>ressurc  which  causes  rupture  in  any  particular  di- 
rection in  the  cornea.     '*In  nearly  every  instance  the  progress  of  the 
corneal  chani^e  is  almc^st  identical  with  that  described  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  cases,  namely,    (i)   general  haze,  with  indications  of  strip- 
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l\  (2)  increase  of  the  general  opacity,  sometimes  to  an  absolutely 
enetrable  degree,  and  often  obscuring  the  striping;  (3)  gradual  dimi- 
ion  of  the  former,  which  is  due  to  edema,  and  increasing  visibility  of 

latter,  which  is  due  to  the  scar  tissue.  The  ophthalmologist  should 
aember  that  if  he  sees  the  case  early  the  eye  will  probably  look  worse 
[ore  it  begins  to  mend,  whereas  if  he  sees  it  late  it  is  probably  on  the 
aid  so  far  as  the  general  opacity  is  concerned."  Regarding  prognosis, 
idence  is  accumulating  that  the  persistence  of  these  corneal  scars,  or 

any  rate  their  effect  on  the  vision,  is  very  considerable.  It  is  mani- 
St  that  the  opacities  become  indistinct  in  the  course  of  the  years,  but  one 
lat  has  become  almost  invisible  may  still  give  rise  to  much  distortion  of 
le  corneal  curvature  and  consequent  astigmatism.    They  may  be  found 

>  account  for  certain  cases  of  high  monocular  astigmatism. 

A  study  of  the  recorded  cases  shows  an  agreement  in  the  following 

particulars:     First,  that  practically  all  have  followed  a  difficult  instru- 

tncntal  delivery ;  second,  that  one  eye  alone  is  generally  affected ;  third, 

that  they  are  associated  with  other  signs  of  traumatism,  as  abrasions  and 

bruises  of  the  skin,  subconjunctival  or  retinal  hemorrhages,  hyphemia, 

tic;  and  fourth,  that  a  more  or  less  characteristic  form  of  corneal  opacity 

►  is  usually  present. 

John  Green,  Jr.*  reports  a  case  of  transient  complete  opacity 
of  the  cornea  following  use  of  obstetric  forceps. 

In  Tru  c  '  s*^  case  the  opacity  persisted,  there  being  marked  leucoma 
of  the  cornea  with  convergent  strabismus. 

Ruptures  of  Descemet's  membrane  have  been  described  in  various 
processes,  which  produce  increase  of  intraocular  tension  or  stretching  of 
^c  e)'eball,  as  hydrophthalmus,  intraocular  tumors,  keratoconus,  high 
niyq)ia,  peripheral  ectasia  of  the  cornea  in  gerontoxin  and  traumatism 
"^wi^h  obstetrical  forceps.  Stock®  clinically  found  ruptures  of  Des- 
^^ft's  membrane  in  a  new-born  infant  as  a  consequence  of  delivery  with 
forceps.  There  was  severe  parenchymatous  keratitis  which  disappeared 
^w  tvfo  months,  but  typical  keratoconus  developed. 

Most  of  the  fifteen  cases  reported  by  the  various  authors  show  band- 
He  opacity.  In  one  case  reported  by  Thompson  and  Buchanan* 
from  their  series,  the  microscopic  examination  of  an  eye  injured  during 
cnmotomy  showed  edema  and  tearing  of  Descemet's  membrane,  the  torn 
edges  being  rolled  up. 

Rupprecht^  says  isolated  ruptures  of  Descemet's  membrane 
have  been  described  in  various  processes,  which  produce  increase  of  intra- 
ocular tension  or  stretching  of  the  eyeball,  as  hydrophthalmus,  intraocu- 
lar tumors,  keratoconus,  high  myopia,  peripheral  ectasia  of  the  cornea  in 
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gernotoxon,  traumatism  through  the  obstetrical  forceps.     Stock 
ically  assumed  ruptures  of  Descemet's  membrane  in  a  new-bom  as  a 
sequence  of  dehvery  with  forceps.     There  was  severe  parench; 
keratitis,  which  disappeared  after  two  months,  but  typical  keral 
developed.     Rupprecht    saw  a  slight  diffuse  parenchymatoas 
ness  of  the  cornea  with  impressions  above  the  eye  of  a  new-bom, 
ered  with  forceps  (narrow  pelvis  of  the  mother).    Apparently  the 
blade  of  the  forceps  had  been  applied  to  the  right  eye.    The  child 
the  next  day  and  Rupprecht  gives  a  historic  description  with  illui 
Descemet's  membrane  presented  two  dehiscences,  J^  and  ^  mm, 
and  there  were  extensive  hemorrhages  between  the  chorioid  and 
within    and    in    front    of    the    retina.     The    forceps    apparently 
pressed  the  cornea  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  like  a  rubber  ball,  cai 
ruptures  of  the  new  convex  inner  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane. 

E.  von  Hippel®  found  in  the  eye  of  a  new-born  small  rupturci 
of  Descemet's  membrane  and  hemorrhages  at  the  fovea  and  in  the  vit- 
reous, which  perhaps  had  also  been  produced  by  the  forceps. 

Thompson  and  Buchanan'  obtained  several  eyes  for  path- 
ologic investigation  from  babies  born  dead,  and  these  findings  showed 
rupture  of  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea. 

Peters*  had  an  opportunity  of  morphologic  examination  of  an 
eye  injury  by  forceps  delivery,  enucleated  one-half  hour  after  death.  The 
previous  history  showed  band-like  keratitis  for  23  days,  two  stripes  par- 
ticularly prominent.  Stained  by  fluorescein.  Facial  paralysis  same  side. 
Post-mortem  showed  thickening  of  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  left  half  of  the  pons.  At  the  macular  region 
there  was  found  a  sort  of  hemorrhage  between  the  pigment  and  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones,  reachin<^^  to  the  papilla.  On  the  papilla  there 
was  a  small  extravasation  of  blood  and  pigment. 

In  the  optic  nerve  there  were  found  lumps  of  pigment.  Peters 
showed  that  the  orijii^in  of  the  injury  was  from  compression  of  the  globe 
against  the  upper  wall  of  the  orbit,  indenting;  the  horizontal  medium,  thus 
causing  vertical  toariiii::  o\  noscemet's  membrane  and  the  corneal  tissue. 

I  have  noted  several  cases  of  keratitis  with  linear  opacities  of  the 
cornea  foll(Mving  forceps  delivery. 

One  very  complicated  late  result  of  >uch  an  injury  was  seen  in  a  boy 
of  four  years,  who  had  been  dolivcrcil  by  forceps.  The  face  and  Ms 
were  greatly  swollen,  external  stral»i-nui<  antl  partial  upward  dislocation 
of  the  lens  was  later  matle  out.  A  brown  line  extended  across  the  lens, 
evidently  remains  oi  a  bUv^ul-siain  fnun  a  hyphema  which  was  present 
after  birth.     There  was  a  lineal  sou*  oi  the  evebrow  and  a  lineal  white 
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the  cornea.    At  the  age  of  four  years  hypertension  and  pain  en- 
Iridectomy  and  myotics  relieved  the  symptoms  but  the  eye  be- 
f  blind. 

1905   Thompson  and   Buchanan^*   reported   15   cases  of 
H  opacityi  and  in  two  other  papers-'**'^^'''  report  7  more.     Two  of 
cases,  immediately  following^  forceps  delivery,  presented  evidences 
pressure  by  the  forceps  upon  the  eye.    The  conieae  in  these  two  cases 
red  evidences  of  rupttire  of  Desccmet's  membrane  by  Hnear  opacities. 
ae  next  day  the  Hnear  opacities  were  obscured  by  a  general  corneal 
The  two  other  cases  were  not  of  this  type;  one  showed  evidences 
real  contusion  with  diffused  opacity  and  blood  in  the  anterior  cham- 
rith  complete  recover}^  in  a  short  time. 


Fig.  39. 

^jcar  of  cornea;  upward  dislocation  of  the  lens;  linear  pig-ment  dei>osit  on 
lens  capsule;  glaucoma.     Four  ycnrs  after   forceps  fklivery. 


Three  cases  are  reported  of  linear  opacities  on  the  posterior  sur- 
»iit»of  corneae*  caused  by  forceps  injuries  at  birth.    Two  of  these  cases 
had  high  degrees  of  astigmatism  aJid  very  poor  vision.    One  case  is  cited 
point  where  traumatic  keratitis  developed  in  a  child  whose  delivery 
'  «l(fficult  because  of  its  head,  arm  and  cord  being  crowded  into  the 

together.  Forceps  were  not  used. 
Thrre  eases  were  all  forceps  deliveries.  The  exception  was  that  of 
I  four-months-old  baby  whose  eyes  were  rotated  upward  and  to  the  left, 
«ith  jerking  movements  at  intervals.  Optic  discs  were  pale.  Con- 
^^^om  of  anns  developed.  A  year  later  the  child  was  seen  and  found 
10 kvr  improved.  This  case  was  supposed  to  have  sustained  a  cerebral 
^?th-injury  causing  several  foci  of  hemorrhage. 

Traumatic  opacity  is  a  rare  complication  of  assisted  labor.    It  results 
TOM  pressure  dttring  a  prolonged  second  stage*  which  pressure  is  due 
oitef  to  some  form  of  obstruction  in  the  maternal  passages,  to  com- 
pr&skm  by  forceps*  or  to  both  factors  combined. 
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Fejer*  rqxyrts  the  following  case,  seen  by  him  three  days  after 
delivery  with  forceps:  The  surrounding  tissues  of  the  left  eye  and  lids 
were  swollen  and  there  were  abrasions  of  the  epidermis  and  suffusions  of 
the  ocular  conjunctiva.  The  whole  cornea  showed  a  milk}-  opacity,  so 
that  the  pupil  could  scarcely  be  discerned.  The  epithelium  was  preserved 
except  at  the  external  mai^n  of  the  limbus.  Under  warm  applications 
the  cornea  cleared  up  entirely  within  eight  days.  Fejer  attributes  the 
opacity  to  edema  between  the  anterior  strata  of  the  cornea,  or  below 
Bowman's  membrane,  brought  about  by  direct  pressure  of  the  forceps. 

John  Green*  notes  a  forceps  delivery  where  a  long  and  strong 
pull  was  required.  One  blade  of  the  forceps  was  applied  over  the  outer 
angle  of  the  left  orbit.  Immediately  after  birth  much  bruising  was  no- 
ticed about  the  left  frontal  bone,  and  the  eyelids  on  that  side  were 
considerably  swollen.  The  next  day  the  left  cornea  was  found  to  be  uni- 
versally steamy,  and  there  was  found  a  marked  subconjunctival  hem- 
orrhage. The  conditions  gradually  improved  until  only  a  small  linear 
opacity  remained,  which  was  hang  vertically  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cor- 
nea. Three  months  after  birth  the  condition  of  the  cornea  remained  un- 
changed. 

In  a  second  case  there  was  linear  corneal  opacity  in  a  child  12  years 
that  had  been  present  since  birth.  The  deliver}^  was  prolonged,  and  was 
terminated  by  the  use  of  forceps.  The  eyelids  were  swollen  and  bruised, 
and  there  were  abrasions  of  the  forehead  and  scalp. 

Sydney  Stephenson*  reports  the  case  of  an  infant  that  had 
been  delivered  with  forceps  and  seen  by  him  36  hours  after  birth.  There 
was  slight  discoloration  of  the  upper  lid  of  the  affected  eye  and  a  small 
laceration  at  the  external  angle.  The  eyeball  appeared  markedly  en- 
larged and  was  bulging.  There  was  a  small  area  of  subconjunctival 
hemorrhage  below  the  cornea,  but  no  evidences  of  inflammation  and  no 
edema  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  eyeball  appeared  larger,  the  cornea  was 
manifestly  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  eye,  and  the  eyeball  was 
markedly  proptosed.  The  cornea  had  a  conical  shape  with  the  summit 
in  the  center,  was  smooth  and  of  shining  luster,  but  nearly  the  entire 
surface  was  covered  with  a  bluish  white  opacity,  excepting  the  periphery, 
where  the  clear  cornea  was  seen  about  3  mm.  through  the  entire  cir- 
cumference. The  opacity  was  most  dense  in  the  center,  shading  toward 
the  margin ;  it  was  circular  in  shape,  covering  the  entire  pupillary  area. 
The  iris  could  be  seen  through  the  clear  periphery  and  responded  to 
light,  but  the  fundus  reflex  was  not  obtainable.  Six  days  later  the 
cornea  was  clear,  the  eyeball  assumed  the  normal  shape  and  position, 
fundus  reflex  was  well  seen,  the  cornea  was  of  good  luster,  the  opacity 
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J  entirely  disappeared.    The  treatment  employed  was  i  per  cent  solu- 
n  of  dionin. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  retina  and  vitreous  has 
jen  reported  by  several  authors,  H  a  a  b  and  de  Schweinitz**  de- 
leting two  such  in  their  atlas,  one  being  similar  to  a  case  that  I  saw 
evcral  weeks  after  birth  in  which  hemorrhage  of  the  retina  was  present. 
In  A.  Peters'  case  of  birth  injury,*  there  was  found  a  spot  of 
Seeding  at  the  macular  region  between  the  pigment  and  the  layer  of 
•ods  and  cones,  reaching  to  the  papilla.  On  the  papilla  there  was  a 
small  extravasation  of  blood  and  pigment. 

In  one  case  I  observed  upward  partial  dislocation  of  the  lens,  with 
secondary  glaucoma  happening  therefrom  six  years  after  a  severe  birth 
with  forceps  delivery. 

Wendell  Reber"  says  that  obstetric  injuries  account  for  many 
cases  of  interrupted  binocular  vision   from  retinal  hemorrhages. 

H.  Fisher^*  points  out  that  some  cases  of  congenital  word 
blindness,  or  inability  to  learn  to  read,  are  due  to  obstetric  injuries  from 
limited  meningeal  hemorrhage  over  the  left  angular  gyrus,  resulting  in 
failure  of  development. 

Prophylaxis  and  Therapy.  Proper  accouchment  prevents 
the  majority  of  these  accidents ;  the  therapy  is  that  of  the  lesion,  for 
which  see  special  chapters. 

Bruno  Wolf  f ,"  while  recognizing  the  technical  necessity  of  ap- 
plying the  forceps  to  the  head  at  the  pelvic  brim  in  the  f ronto-occipital  di- 
ameter of  the  skull,  suggests  that,  "Under  the  guidance  of  the  hand,  the 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  apply  the  blades  as  exactly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
avoid  placing  them  directly  over  the  eye.  If  the  head,  grasped  in  the 
forceps,  enters  the  pelvis  in  a  transverse  position  without  rotating,  it  is 
advisable,  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of  injuries  to  the  eye,  to  take 
them  off  and  apply  them  again  obliquely.  In  case  of  a  deep  transverse 
position,  it  is  proper,  for  other  reasons,  as  well  as  to  avoid  pressure  on 
*€  eyes,  to  apply  the  instruments  in  the  oblique  diameter." 

These  suggestions  are  presented  by  WolflF  for  what  they  are  worth, 
although  he  recognizes  that  we  do  not  possess  a  certain  means  of  absolute- 
ly avoiding  eye  injuries  in  forceps  deliveries.  Such  traumas  occur  to  the 
most  skillful. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  EYES  FROM  ACCIDENTAL  OR  MEDICINAL 

APPLICATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  DRUGS.  EXCLUSIVE 

OF  ACIDS  AND  ALKALIES. 

Cmnplaints  of  patients  regarding  "^strong"  applications — Ignorance — ^Idioiny^ 
crasy — Mydriatics — Cycloplegics  and  myotics — Iodoform  —  Naphthalin  — 
Argyrosis — Blindness  following  injection  of  protargol — Lcucoma  from 
subacetate  of  lead — Methyl  violet — Formalin — Potassium  permanganate — 
M  iscellaneous — Literature. 

Drugs  used  for  medicinal  purposes  may  cause  injury  to  the  eyes 
ily  or  internally.  Accidental  or  purposeful  instillation  of  certain  rem- 
edies into  the  eyes  may,  if  wrongfully  or  too  freely  used,  produce  not 
only  unpleasant  symptoms  but  in  some  cases  permanent  injury.  The 
quantity  used;  the  appropriateness  of  the  place  chosen  for  its  use;  the  ab- 
sorption ;  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  individual  sometimes  make  a 
drug  poisonous,  whereas  in  others  it  is  a  medicant. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  of  the  dissatisfied  patient  thai  the  last 
>r  he  went  to  used  too  strong  a  remedy  for  the  eye,  and  tliereby  ag- 
gravated the  previous  existing  disease  or  damaged  the  eye  thereby.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  cause  for  such  complaint,  therefore 
the  physician  should  ever  be  careful  to  disabuse  the  patient's  mind  of 
such  a  delusion,  and  in  no  case  to  give  rise  to  further  criticism  of  the 
previous  consultant. 

Occasionally,  however,  either  from  accident,  idiosyncrasy  or  actual 
ignorance,  damage  is  done  to  the  eyes  from  such  applications.  Both  idio- 
syocrasy  of  the  patient  and  toxicity  of  the  medicament  may  cause  unto- 
ward symptoms  of,  or  damage  to,  the  eyes  from  drugs  administered  in- 
ternally in  therapeutic  or  toxic  doses.  Inhalation  also  claims  its  victims, 
as  in  the  optic  nerve  atroph}'  following  the  fumes  of  wood  alcohoL 

Of  local  applications  the  most  common  complaint  is  from  the  use  of 
mydriatics  and  cycloplegics  for  measuring  the  refraction,  to  which  even 
yet  in  this  enlightened  age  some  persons  ascribe  damage,  needless  to  say 
witbout  cause.  The  effects  of  cocatn  and  homatropin  usually  pass  away 
within  24  hours,  and  rarely  exceeding  48  hours.  Full  cycloplegia  by 
atmpin  may  last  as  long  as  14  days,  but  usually  disappears  within  to 
days.  Instillations  of  eserin  or  pilocarpiti  relieve  the  mydriasis  and 
cycloplegia.    Systemic  toxic  symptoms  are  often  prCNhiced,  but  are  not  to 
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be  discussed  in  this  connection.  Continuous  use  of  atropin  for  a  long 
time  locally  produces  a  chronic  conjunctivitis.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  other  applications. 

The  instillation  of  even  the  feebler  mydriatics  may,  however,  precipi- 
tate an  attack  of  g^laucoma,  or  cause  it  in  eyes  predisposed  to  the  affe^ 
tion,  and  hence  should  be  used  with  caution  in  patients  after  middle  life 
The  mistaken  application  of  atropin  in  gflaucoma  may  produce  fulminatiDg 
symptoms  and  cause  permanent  blindness. 

In  a  wonian  of  55,  a  tyro  at  the  art  of  refraction  used  a  solution  of 
atropin  to  produce  cycloplegia  for  the  purpose  of  measurement ;  she  was 
brought  to  me  three  days  later  with  typical  fulminating  glaucoma  in  both 
eyes.    Immediate  iridectomy  relieved  the  attack. 

In  a  man  of  60.  a  general  practitioner  had  been  instilling  atropin  in 
one  eye  for  several  weeks  under  the  mistaken  diagnosis  of  iritis.  The 
case,  however,  was  one  of  glaucoma,  and  when  brought  to  me  there  was 
tension  +3,  inflammation  and  no  light  perception.  Iridectcmy  was 
made,  but  an  intraocular  suhchorioidal  hemorrhage  followed  one  wedc 
later  and  the  eye  had  to  be  enucleated. 

The  myotics,  eserin,  pilocarpin  and  morphine  used  locaDy,  however, 
have  no  evil  effects,  although  used  internally  to  toxicity  they  ma\  pro- 
duce amblyopia. 

When  iodoform  is  used  locally,  as  in  dressing  wounds  of  other  parts 
of  the  body,  by  injection  of  emulsions,  as  well  as  internally  by  pills,  un- 
toward symptoms  may  be  caused  in  the  eyes,  a  form  of  descending  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  toxemia  developed.  There  is  failing  sight, 
central  color  scotoma  and  normal  outer  boundaries  of  the  visual  field,  the 
temporal  side  of  the  pupil  i<  often  paler  in  these  cases — symptoms  we 
group  under  the  title  of  retroliulbar  neuritis.  Retinal  hemorrhages,  with 
or  without  a  neuroretinitis,  are  occasioi  illy  observed.  The  poisonous  ef- 
fect of  iodoform  depends  chiefly  upon  the  free  iodin.  It  seems  that  the 
volatile  products  of  the  iodoform  Tacetylene,  CoHo),  or  the  resorbed  iodo- 
form. a«^  such,  must  be  made  accoimtable  for  the  poisonous  symptoms. 
Some  of  the  iodoform  is  absorbed  unchant^^ed,  for  the  nervous  (cerebral) 
symptoms  are  not  produced  by  iodin  or  iodids.  CBlaauw^). 

In  tlio  ro]VM-tO(!  casc<  «>{  ocular  poisoning,  iodoform  was  used  for  at 
least  three  niontli-^.     In  one  exception.  (^5  crams  were  administered  in- 
ternally in  only  14  (\a\<  (  I''  r  i  0  >  t  1  0  y    S  ni  i  t  h^).    However,  in  all  cases 
the  simple  ^t^^ppini!  of  tlie  dnii::  ^^-'^^  {•■»l]invc(l  by  a  return  of  vision,  which 
in  a  few  case-^  \\:i<  reported  as  normal    fR  u  s  s  e  1 1'").  once  it  was  2/3 
and  T  'j  (Tint  c  li  i  n  s  (^  nM .  once  i   2  CTI  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g,'  who  reported 
the  first  case  in   1  SSj^i .  once  f'>  S  (P  r  i  e  -  1 1  e  y  S  m  i  t  h=V     V  a  1  u  d  e* 
and  T  e  r  5  o  n"   reported   caso  wlicre  a  connection  of  the  failing  sight 
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h  the  use  of  iodoform — for  burns — was  not  recognized,  and  atrophy 
the  optic  nerve  resulted  but  with  some  restoration  of  vision. 

Naphthalin  (CjoHg)  produces  changes  in  the  retina  and  corpus  vit- 
nxn  in  the  form  of  small  exudates  and  crystalline  precipitations,  and 
msecutively  the  lens  becomes  opaque  (cataract)  and  the  chorioidal  tract 
lows  important  changes,  as  hemorrhages  in  the  ciliary  processes  and 
bfinous  exudates  in  the  chorioid.  Changes  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
omea,  chiefly  within  the  ocular  cleft,  are  found  in  workmen  who  handle 
bis  substance  in  factories. 

Argyrosis,  a  staining  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  long-continued 
ISC  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  often  seen.  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
nany  such  cases  following  treatment  by  a  certain  popular,  but  not  pro- 
(fcssionally  well  qualified,  oculist.  Argyrosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  even 
al  the  cornea  from  protargol  and  argyrol  have  been  reported. 

Spengler*  in  1906  was  one  of  the  first  to  warn  against  argyrol 
aigyrosis,  especially  in  lacrimal  affections. 

An  example  of  this  rather  common  form  of  staining  by  the  organic 
compounds  of  silver  is  reported  by  K  r  a  u  s  s.®     A  child  of  four  years 
who  had  purulent  dacryocystitis  was  given  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  ar- 
gyrol to  drop  in  the  eye  twice  daily.    It  was  used  20  months.    The  ocular 
and  palpebral  conjunctiva  became  colored  a  bluish-green  tint. 
J        It  is  strange  that  almost  every  case  of  prolonged  argyrosis  from  the 
'   «sc  of  argyrol   or  protargol  results   from  its  employment  in  lacrimal 
*    diseases.    In  most  other  cases  only  superficial  staining,  or  a  temporary 
^coloration,  is  produced.     No  doubt  the  cellular  inflammation  that  so 
often  follows   diffusion   into  the  tissue4»is   largely   responsible   for  its 
pwmanency. 

I  had  occasion   to   note   a   p'^  mounced   case   of   argyrol   argyrosis 

happening^  in  the  practice  of  one  of  my  assistants,  who  injected  a  25  per 

wnt.  solution  of  argyrol  into  the  lacrimal  passage  of  a  woman,  after 

"5ing  a  probe  and  thus  having  caused  some  solution  of  continuity  of  the 

^anal.    The  whole  lower  lid  infiltrated  and  later  became  black,  which 

•^ted  for  several  years,  and  was  the  cause  of  forensic  procedure. 

Treatment.    Sol.  hyposulphite  of  soda,  J^  to  2  per  cent. 

Park  Lewis^®  had  a  case  of  blindness  following  the  injection  of 

protargol  into  the  lacrimal  sac  of  a  woman  of  50,  who  was  suflFering 

fn>m  an  acute  phlegmon  of  the  sac  which  had  ruptured  on  the  face ;  she 

^^  treated  in  the  usual  manner  until  inflammatory  symptoms  subsided 

50ni«^'hat,  when  probing  was  begun  and  the  passage  syringed  with  25 

PW"  cent,  protargol.     No  reaction  followed  until  this  was  done  the  sec- 

^<i  time.    Two  days  later  she  'phoned  that  great  pain  came  on  shortly 

after  leaving  the  office  and  that  the  eye  was  blind.     She  was  at  once 
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directed  to  return,  when  the  eye  was  found  proptosed  from  an  orbital 
cellulitis.  Pupil  was  dilated  and  immobile.  No  light  perception.  The 
soreness  and  swelling  gradually  disappeared,  leaving  the  eye  blind  from 
c^tic  atrophy.  It  is  presumed  that  the  cellulitis  was  induced  by  some  of 
the  protargol  escaping  from  the  sac  into  the  orbital  tissues. 

Formerly  leucoma  from  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead,  which 
causes  a  deposit  of  insoluble  oxide  of  lead  as  a  whitish  leucoma  when 
the  cornea  has  been  abraded  or  ulcerated,  was  common.  The  treatment 
is  curettement  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  thereby  removing 
the  deposit. 

A  marked  case  was  that  of  a  physician  who  in  childhood  had  been 
treated  for  ophthalmia  by  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  Very  many  macu- 
lae under  the  epithelium,  not  infiltrating  the  corneal  tissue  proper,  were 
observed.  I  scraped  off  the  deposit  in  part  and  greatly  improved  the 
visual  acuity. 

Iodoform  used  locally  in  the  form  of  powder  or  ointment  may 
produce  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  a  dermatitis  of  the  lids,  and 
orthoform;  is  very  apt  so  to  do. 

Recently  a  number  of  instances  of  staining  and  injury  to  the  con- 
junctiva and  cornea  by  methyl  violet,  mainly  from  ink  pencils, 
have  been  reported.  Methyl-violet,  or  pyoktanin,  is  used  occasionally  as 
an  ophthalmic  application.  Although  the  pieces  may  cause  a  mechanical 
erosion,  the  chief  action  of  the  aniline  pencil  is  chemical,  resulting  in 
cauterization  or  severe  chemical,  not  bacteric,  suppuration.  This  has  also 
been  proven  by  experiments  on  animals. 

It  has  not  been  explained  why  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  cauteriza- 
tion took  place,  in  the  minority  a  suppuration.  E  n  s  1  i  n"  attributes  this 
to  the  different  reactions  of  the  cornea  at  different  ages,  since  the  sup- 
purations always  occurred  in  youthful  individuals  or  children.  The  same 
difference  exists  between  the  comeae  of  the  human  adult  and  the  rabbit. 
In  the  rabbit  the  quantity  of  methyl  violet  which  produces  only  a  slight 
conjunctivitis  in  man,  sets  up  a  violent  suppuration,  ring  abscess  and 
panophthalmia. 

Vogt^^  experimented  on  rabbits'  eyes,  finding  that  the  severity  of 
the  conjunctival  inflammation  depends  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
aniline  producing  violent  inflammation  or  panophthalmia. 

Morrison*'  reports  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  edema  of  the  lids 
and  conjunctiva  occurred.  The  pencil  point  stayed  in  ten  days.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  upper  cul-de-sac  only  after  that  time  on  account  of  great 
swelling.  V.  =  6/xv  followed.  In  the  second  case  pencil  point  imbedded 
in  the  cornea  was  removed  the  following  day.  Corneal  stain  remained 
thirty  days  later. 
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E  n  s  1  i  n*^  reports  three  cases  in  which  dust  and  pieces  of  methyl 
videt  of  ink  pencils  had  entered  the  conjunctival  sac.  In  two  adults, 
recovery  with  normal  vision  took  place,  while  in  a  boy,  aged  9,  diffuse 
keratitis,  ulcer  with  hypopion,  developed.  The  bacteriologic  examination 
was  negative,  and  the  ulcer  healed  with  a  dense  macula.    V.  =  6/xviii. 

M  e  1 1  i  n  g  h  o  f  f ^*  reports  a  case  in  which  dust  of  pure  methyl  vio- 
let was  placed  into  the  left  eye  of  a  patient.  The  eye  was  at  once  washed 
out  with  water  and  a  weak  sublimate  solution,  but  severe  keratitis  with 
anterior  uveitis,  lasting  opacities  and  final  V.  =  6/xv  followed,  requiring 
treatment  for  months. 

N  a  t  a  n  s  o  n^'*  reported  two  cases,  one  in  which  the  pencil  point 
remained  two  days,  staining  and  irritation  remained  three  days  longer. 
In  the  other  dried  violet  ink  flew  into  the  eye,  and  staining  and  irritation 
remained  after  removal. 

A.  C.  S  n  e  1  P®  reports  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  a  point  of  an 
indelible  pencil  fly  into  the  eye.  She  was  seen  one  hour  after  the  acci- 
dent when  there  was  a  marked  swelling  of  the  lids,  spasm  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, photophobia,  profuse  lacrimation,  tarsal  and  bulbar  conjunctivitis, 
edema,  stained  deep  purple.  Cornea  steamy,  lustreless,  rough,  and 
slightly  stained.  Pencil  point  found  buried  deep  in  swollen  conjunctiva 
midway  between  limbus  and  caruncle.  Pain  severe.  Vision  reduced  to 
fingers  10  feet.  Piece  of  aniline  pencil  6  mm.  long  removed  from  wound 
with  forceps.  Crescent  of  darkly  stained  fluid  in  the  anterior  chamber 
from  aqueous  stained  by  absorption  of  aniline  color  getting  to  bottcwn  of 
anterior  chamber.  Inflammatory  symptoms  severe  for  three  days.  Re- 
covery with  no  trace  of  color  after  two  weeks. 

John  Dunn*^  reports  two  cases  of  enucleation  of  the  eye  as  a  result 
of  the  presence  in  the  conjunctival  sac  of  a  piece  of  analine  pencil.  In 
both  cases  the  piece  of  analine  lead  had  remained  under  the  lid  for  four 
days  before  being  removed.  That  part  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclera 
that  had  been  in  contact  with  the  pencil  was  necrotic  and  the  reaction  and 
pain  so  severe  as  to  necessitate  enucleation. 

Diagnosis.  From  appearances,  the  blue  tears,  burning  and  his- 
tory. 

Prognosis  is  generally  good.  A  few  have  recovered  with  leu- 
coma  of  the  cornea  if  the  cornea  ulcerated. 

Treatment.  Removal  of  the  pieces  of  the  intruding  substance ; 
boric  acid  wash ;  cold  compresses ;  antiseptic  ointments. 

I  have  seen  no  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  eyes  from  fo  r  m  a  I  i  n, 
although  one  of  the  servants  of  the  health  department  came  to  me  some 
time  ago  complaining  of  great  smarting  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva 
which  resulted  from  his  using  formalin  in  disinfecting  houses. 
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g  c  r^*  stales  tiu4l  otic  drop  uf  a  40  per  cent,  saluUtm  was 
ly  dropped  into  tht  eye  of  a  patiait     It  was  washed  out 
ithin  fifteen  ^cc^lul^,    No  \m\n  experienced  until  >tx  htmis  li 
then  eye  became  very  painful  and  much  inflanied.    The  cot 
imy«     Six  nionCli&  later  eomca  was  still  slightly  opacjtie 
fjSfO^  more  than  one«half.     Therapy  as  in  acids, 
'well*'  had  Iwo  cases  of  burn  of  the  eye  and  eyelids  with  pc^*^'^ 
rmanganate  crystals.    In  eadi  cast!  the  lids  were  ecchymotic.  Tf^^ 
^rge  quantities  of  water;  then  as  in  acids* 

i  e  r  e  n-***  reporled  three  ca^e?5  of  phenol  bums,  alt  of  whidi  nw^?^ 
recovericji*    The  feature  of  these  cases  was  that  the  oirueul  <k|j3i"' 
»^hed  off,  leaving  the  cornea  clear. 

r  t  c  r'*  report *%  tlic  case  of  a  woman  who  droppe<i  this  ht"': 
tic  into  her  c}'cs  by  niistiikc.    She  was  seen  in  less  than  five  rrr 
*he  lids  were  so  edematous  that  the  eye  could  hardly  be  opcr^n 
/er  half  of  the  cornea  was  fouml  to  l>e  perfectly  w^hitc:  tin 
considerably,     Alcohol  was  instilled,  followed  by  2  per  e. 
d  atropin,  gr*  J  to  the  ounce.    Both  eyes  were  kept  bsmdaiied,  Iffi  ^ 
d  twice  daily.    The  film  of  an  e^^  was  11  ^cd  to  prevent  adhc<*i</«  ' 
ids  to  the  f;labc.  t  off  ether  with  a  small  amount  of  antiseptic  inBt- 
A  narcotic  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  pain.    The  patient  r«»l 

with  20  XX  visitm ;  110  adhesion  and  uo  deformity, 
e  ingcstitni,  inh.ibtimi,  epidermic*  hypodermic,  endennic.  intu 
ir,  or  any  other  method  by  which  certain  toxic  substances  may  gtf 
be  developed  within,  the  system,  induces  changes  in  the  tissues  of 

by  which  diverge  ctTects  are  i>roduced,  denominated  under  the 
'  Toxic  Amblyopia, 
lion^  the  commonest  drugs  and  poisons  thus  affecting  the  e)e  are 

tolmcco,  iodoform,  naphthalin,  caffein,  acetanilid,  s^flicyltc  adiL 

arsenic,   felix  mas,  santonin,  and  pomegranate,   to   which   sonic 

have  an  idiosyncrasy,  particularly  as  regards  damage  to  visioo 
?  eyes,  even  in  medicinal  doses. 
r  the  further  elucidation  of  this  subject  I  must  refer  to  the  well- 

publications  of  d  e    S  c  h  w  e  i  n  i  t  z»^^  Casey    A.    Woo  d,^ 

B  c  r  g  e  r.^*  and  Max   K  n  t  e  s." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE. 

lory — ^Iiupection — Evcrsion  of  lids  and  retrotarsal  folds — Fluoresccm — 
Magnification — Focal  illymination — Ophthalmoscopy^ — Diaphanoscopy  — 
Ophthalmodiaphan  oscopy — O  pht  hal  m  o  f  undosc  opy — S  idcroscopy — M  ctall  o- 
phon — Magnets — Literature. 

The  diagnosis  of  injuries  to  the  eye  is  made  by  subjective  and  ob- 
jective examination,  of  which  the  history,  symptomology.  and  the  visual 
^acuity,  field,  condition  of  the  ocular  musculature  and  the  refraction  are 
ivcn  their  proper  consideration. 

Objective  examination  by  direct  and  focal  illumination,  the  ophthal- 
cope,  diaphanoscope,  sideroscope,  magnetic  attraction  and  the  X-ray 
ler  exact  means  of  diagnosis. 


Fig.  40. 
Everting  the  lower  lid. 

A  careful  history  should  be  obtained,  giving  the  date  and  hour  of 
the  accident,  the  character  of  the  work  and  surroundings,  the  instrument 
concerned,  object  or  foreign  body  causing  the  lesion,  and,  in  special  cases, 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  accident ;  also  the  character  of  attempts 
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to  remove  a  foreign  body,  and  whether  or  not  the  case  has  b 
by  a  physician,  are  facts  that  should  be  elicited,  Remembe 
the  interests  of  the  patient  are  of  prime  importance,  yet  m 
guarded  iti  our  progftiosis,  as  it  depends  very  largely  tap 
injuries  and  the  character  of  the  first  dressing.  We  s 
give  an  opinion  reflecting  upon  the  first  consuhant.  or  a« 
bility  of  the  employ er»  for  these  are  theories  that  the  lawyer 
lowed  to  fight  about  and  the  courts  to  decide.  The  less  w< 
with  the  legalized  human  parasites  wbo  arc  in  the  habit  of  s^ 
sonal  damage  suits»  the  better  it  is  for  the  physician,  and 


Ftg.  41. 
Everting  the  upper  lid;  first  act 

furnish  information  in  advance  upon  which  a  personal  dan 
practice  suit  might  be  based. 

Usually  an  examination  may  be  conducted  without  a  loc 
as  cocain  or  holocain,  but  such  arc  frequently  needed  to  subdu 
adrenalin  to  lessen  congestion,  and  cocain,  homatropin,  cuj 
atropin  for  mydriasis.  The  visual  acuity,  and  in  some  cases  til 
muscle  balance,  duction  and  versions,  the  refraction,  etc,  s 
certained*  In  fact,  in  medico-legal  cases  a  full  examination  s 
be  made,  and  sketch  drawings  or  water  colors  may  be 
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not  stain  the  intact  corneal  epithelium,  but  readily  passes  into  the  sub 
jacent  parenchyma  and  abraded  epithelial  cells,  forming  a  bright  gre 
background  upon  which  foreign  bodies  are  readily  perceived. 

Magnification  of  the  eye  by  a  lens,  preferably  by  the  Berg 
or  Jackson  binocular  loupe,  i?  of  great  value. 


Fir  4a 

WurdemaniT  transilfuminator  and  focal  lamp* 

Focal   i  1 1  u  m  i  n  a  t  i  o  n  in  the  dark  room  is  ordinarily  carried  ou 
by  focusing  the  light  upon  the  eye  by  a  large  loupe.     The  use  of 
diaphanoscope  for  this  purpose  gives,  however,  a  much  better  illumina4 
tion,  as  the  light  is  confined  to  a  narrow  beam*    The  author*s  transillumifl 
ator  is  the  size  of  an  ordinar>'  fountain  pen  and  is  as  readily  handled. 


Figs.  49-ali, 

Kierstein's  electric  headlight  combined  with  ophthalmoscope  mirror  for  use 
in  intraocular  operations  and  combined  with  the  Berger  loupe  for  corneal  and 
anterior  chamber  operations. 

The  opthalmoscopc  should  first  be  used  at  a  distance  of  a 
couple  of  feet   from  the  eyes  and  magnification  obtained  by  use  of 
4-3.00  to  -f- 16.00  lens  in  the  instrument,  the  patient  being  directed  to  Ic 
in  various  directions,  whereby  a  foreign  body  may  be  brought  into  Wc 
against  the  red  background  of  the  fundus ;  approaching  closer  to  the  eye 
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^er  the  cornea  and  anterior  chamber  have  been  examined  in  this  man- 
w»  the  lens,  vitreous,  and  fundus  are  then  successively  investigated.  The 
ectric  ophthalmoscope  with  light  regulated  by  a  rheostat  gives  the 
>ost   elastic  means  of  such  exanunation. 

X  r  a  n  t  a  s^  says,  according  to  G  r  o  e  n  o  u  w*  and  Dimmer.*  oph- 
lalmoscopic  examination   of  the  ciliar>^   region   is   practicable   only  to 


Fig.  51. 
Roth  ftiodificatioTi  of  the  Lonng  ophthalmoscope. 

Within  8  mm-  or  8^2  mm.  of  the  limbiis;  therefore,  not  only  the  ciliary 
Ttgiotit  but  the  ora  serrata  and  a  part  of  the  chorioid  and  retina  of  r  mm. 
to  ti^  mm.  are  considered  invisible.  He  claims  that  by  digital  pressure  of 
the  region,  from  the  equator  to  the  root  of  the  iris,  while  examining  by 
the  direct  image  with  a  +  4  D.  to  +  8  D.  glass,  it  is  possible  to  see  per- 
fectly not  only  the  extreme  periphery  of  tlie  chorioid  and  retina,  but  the 
ora  scrrata  and  the  ciliary  arch  even  to  the  ends  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

Next  to  the  posterior  pole  this  region  is  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  fundus,  as  it  is  most  important  in  the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  and  it  com- 
prUe!S  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  fundus. 
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Hirschberg*  says  not  much  attention  has  ben  paid  in  ophr] 
moscopic  atlases  to  these  coodilions,  although  they  are  of  great  prac 
importance.     He  gives  in  detail  the  clinical  history  of  two  cases, 
senting  the  two  chief  types  of  cicatrices  remaining  after  successfoJ 
traction  of  foreign  bodies,  viz.,  the  simple  and  the  one  characterized  byj 
bluish-white  pyramid  in  the  vitreous  spreading  towards  the  point  of  ( 
trance. 

The  third  case  showed  in  a  classical  form  the  progressing  chang 
of  pigment,  subsequent  to  the  obstruction  of  retinal  arteries  by  the  en!e 
ing  piece  of  iron  in  spite  of  its  uncomplicated  extraction,  with  hemeraJo 
due  to  the  pigment  degeneration,  not  to  toxic  action  on  the  ganglion  cdh 
The  nasal  retinal  arteries  were  converted  into  bluish-white  streaks  an 
the  vitreous  contained  opacities  interwoven  with  threads  and  membrane 
He  emphasizes  that  the  effused  blood  wsls  not  absorbed  eighteen  montl 
after  the  accident  and  that  the  changes  of  the  fundus  were  not  yet  i 
pie  ted. 


Fig.  52. 

DeZeng  modification  of  the  Loring  ophthalmoscope     Electric  Ughtrd 

Diaphanoscopy  is  a  means  of  rendering  the  eyeball  lumino 
whereby  the  shadow  of  the  ciliary  body,  iris,  tumor,  or  large  foreign  hcM 
within  the  eye  may  be  observed.     I  have  a  number  of  times  determinci 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  behind  the  iris  in  the  lens  or  in  the  flindu 
by  this  method,  which  were  at  first  indiscernable  by  other  methods. 

Lan  ge^  claims  to  have  devised  the  trans- illlumination  of  the  scler-' 
otic  for  differentia  diagnosis  between  intraocular  tumor  and  simple  scr* 
ous  detachment  of  the  retina  or  chorioid,  and  a  number  of  lamps  have 
been  built  for  that  purpose  by  several  observers,  but  they  are  all  heavy, 
heating,  and  expensive  except  the  author's  laJiip,  which  is  now  in  common 
use.'  The  entire  instrument  is  about  the  size  of  a  fountain  pen.  To 
source  of  light  is  a  miniature  lens*tipped,  five-candle-power  electric  bu 
The  light  is  conveyed  to  the  eye  through  a  cylinder  of  glass,  which  nii 
from  the  lamp  through  a  cone-shaped  rubber  tip  214  cm.  long.  The  la 
is  connected  by  cords  running  through  and  out  of  the  handle  to  a  sr 
storage  battery,  or  connected  with  the  commercial  lighting  circuit  thr 
a  rheostat.     The  instrument  which  he  devised  had  the  advantage  ov 
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Others  already  known  in  being  very  light  and  handy  and  being  made  al- 
most entirely  of  a  slowly-heating  material,  an  advantage  not  possessed  by 
the  instalments  of  Leber  and  Sachs.  In  injuries  the  lamp  may  show  the 
foreign  body  or  the  course  it  has  taken  in  an  eye;  in  irido-dialysis  the 
extent  of  the  affection.  In  secondary'  cataract  the  different  thickness  of 
various  parts  is  indicated  by  the  brightness  of  the  strata ;  secondary  mem- 


V^ 


Fig.  m. 

Max  Thorner's  stationary  ophthalmoscope. 


branes  are  made  visible  in  the  pupil  or  vitreous ;  and  the  shadow  of  for- 
tign  bodies  may  be  seen,  even  though  the  pupil  be  opaque, 

Ophthalmo-diaphanoscopy  is  a  modification  of  diaphan- 
05copy  lately  introduced  by  H  e  r  t  ze  I  F  for  inspection  of  the  fundus  of 
the  eye  and  of  objects  behind  the  globe  in  transmitted  light  by  transil- 
lumination of  the  orbit  from  the  naso-pharynx.  The  Hertzell  ophthal- 
modiaphanoscope is  intrcNJuccd  into  the  mouth  and  gives  a  light  of  50 
candle  power,  the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  suitably  arranged  re- 


Wurdcmann's 

the  eyeball  are  noticeable  by  shadows  proportional  to  their  size,  so 
eign  bodies  in  and  behind  the  globe  may  sometimes  be  diagnosed  by  thi 
method. 

Ban  nf  describes  the  o  p  h  t  h  a  I  m  o  -  f  u  n  d  o  s  c  o  p  e,  his  nc¥ 
striiment  for  the  examination  of  the  fundus  with  a  magnifying  powc 
over  70,  not  attained  before,  and  giving  pictures  without  reflexes.    It  coi 
sists  of  a  tube  similar  to  that  of  a  telc^cope^  10  cm.  long.     The  ante 
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is  separated  in  two  sections,  one  for  the  ektric  lamp,  the  other  for 

objective  lens,  which  receives  no  reflected  rays  from  the  cornea,  so 

the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  is  not  disturbed  by  reflexes.    The  poste- 

portion  has  an  ocular  lens  just  like  a  microscope.     The  adjustment 

the  eye  of  the  observer  is  obtained  by  moving  the  ocular  lens  in  the 

ne  fashion  as  in  a  telescope.     By  removing  the  objective  lens  the  in- 

itTumcnt  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  ophthalmoscope  and*  by  adding  a 

Rccoss'  disc,  also  for  the  determination  of  refraction.     Examination  of 

hhc  inverted  image  is  possible  by  inserting  a  small  conic  tube  with  a  lens 

1-^13.00.  with   the  advantage,  however,  that  the  corneal  reflex  is  ex- 

Ifltidcd. 


Fig,  ^. 

Duphjnoscopy  of  the  eye,  showing  a  foreign  body  in  tlie  vitreous,  its  shadow, 

I  ^^  T^""  nrtuMjfrntal  space.     The  pupil  is  shown  moderately   dilated,  the  root  of 

is  a  dark  ring  about  the  Hmbus,  then  a  clear  ring  is  seen,  which  is 

^pnce,  surrounded  by  anolher  dark  ring  caused  by  the  shadow  of 

outside  of  this  rinjj  the  sclera  is  brilliantly  illuminated.     In 

rences  in  illumination  are  slightly  emphasized  and  the  lighting 

go  lit    ihe   globe   are    equalized.      In    practice   the   conditions   are    best 

the  opposite   side  to  that  which    the   tip  of   the   transilluminator  is 

he  drawing  is  semi-diagrammatic. 


K^mmeP'  describes  several  cases  examined  with  the  new  instru- 

^M  thinks   that   its   greater  magnifying  power  will   reveal   finer 

H^^  ^i  the  background  than  the  ordinary  ophthalmoscope. 

Th«  S  id  e  r  o  s  c  o  p  e,  devised  by  A  s  m  u  s,^°  if  properly  made  and 

'^ttd,  will  determine  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  but  it  must  be 

»»ftJC,  and  Uie  accuracy  with  which  you  are  able  to  locate  foreign 

bodies  within  the  eye  often  varies  from  i  to  3  cm.     It  is  obvious  that  this 

h  M  accurate  enough  when  we  are  dealing  with  such  a  structure  as  the 

»eyt  Then  we  must  exclude  any  magnetic  influences  around  it  that  would 

|aa5e  an  error. 

Tlie  range  of  its  influence  is  therefore  so  small  that  it  is  far  super- 
I  by  the  use  of  the  Roentgen-rays.    So  many  foreign  bodies  are  non- 
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magnetizable,  as  manganese  and  some  of  the  alloys  of  iron  and  steel,  that 
the  sideroscope  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  is  said  that  even  small 
particles  of  iron  dust  which  are  apt  to  be  in  the  workman's  hair,  will 
affect  the  sideroscope's  precision.  Proximity  of  electrical  currents  or 
a  telephone  system  will  also  affect  its  reliability. 

J  u  n  g^^  says  the  diagnosis  of  intraocular  pieces  of  iron  by  sider- 
oscopy  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  is  subject  to  certain  sources 
of  error  which,  if  ignored,  may  lead  to  wrong  diagnosis. 

This  fact  he  illustrates  by  two  cases.  In  the  first,  a  piece  of  iron, 
lodged  in  the  cheek  from  a  former  injury,  caused  a  misleading  reaction 
from  the  sideroscope,  but  was  detected  by  Roentgen  rays.  In  the  second 
case  the  sideroscope  indicated  that  a  large  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  dis- 
closed by  Roentgen  rays,  must  be  iron,  whereas  all  attempts  to  extract  it 
with  giant  and  hand  magnets  failed.  The  eye  was  later  on  enucleated  on 
account  of  cyclitis,  and  the  foreign  body  proved  to  be  an  arrow  of  copper 
and  zinc,  which  frequently  contains  iron. 

Jung  shows  the  great  value  of  the  sideroscope  in  cases  in  which  the 
giant  magnet  failed,  for  giving  negative  proof  of  iron  in  the  eye.  The 
most  dangerous  cases  in  that  respect  are  those  in  which  the  foreign  body 
enters  laterally  through  the  sclera,  and  which  do  not  come  at  once  under 
treatment.  Jung  saw  five  cases  of  blindness  with  siderosis  in  which  a 
foreign  body  had  been  overlooked.  This  would  have  been  avoided  if 
sideroscopy  had  been  employed.  If  the  registrations  of  the  sideroscope 
are  too  indefinite,  the  Roentgen  ray  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  writer  gives  the  history  of  an  instance  in  which  a  scale  of  metal, 
0.5  by  2.5  mm.  in  size,  had  entered  an  eye,  and  yet  there  was  no  deflec- 
tion of  the  sideroscope,  although  a  few  days  later  the  deflection  was  very 
positive.  The  patient  was  seen  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injury ;  there 
was  a  clean,  perforating  wound  of  the  cornea  and  anterior  capsule  of 
the  lens;  the  latter  was  opaque,  the  anterior  chamber  was  shallow; 
pupil  dilated  and  irregular  at  its  lower  temporal  margin.  Repeated  trials 
with  a  soo-volt  magnet  gave  negative  results  and  many  careful  trials 
with  the  sideroscope  in  every  position  were  also  negative.  A  radiograph 
showed  a  foreign  body  within  the  eye  a  little  anterior  to  the  equator.  Sev- 
eral days  later,  the  sideroscope  was  again  used  and  there  was  always 
marked  deflection  when  the  region  about  the  temporal  margin  of  the 
inferior  rectus  was  approached.  An  attempt  to  bring  the  foreign  body 
into  the  anterior  chamber  having  failed,  it  was  removed  by  a  scleral  in- 
cision and  the  use  of  a  small  50-volt  magnet ;  healing  progressed  favor- 
ably, the  lens  was  absorbed,  and  the  V.=2o/xxxviii  with  correction. 

The  explanation  of  the  neg^ative  result  must  be  that  the  foreign  body 
was  in  a  firm  clot  of  blood,  or  in  a  mass  of  exudate,  and  beyond  the  field 


of  the  magnet  My  conclusion  is  that  when  a  Roentgen-ray  picture  can- 
not be  obtained,  a  single  examination  with  the  sideroscope,  if  negative. 
should  not  be  relied  upon,  but  that  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  there  should 
be  several  successive  examinations.  K  a  n  z  e  1"  says  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  examine  every  suspected  case  with  the  sideroscopef 

E  w  i  n  g,^*  in  several  trials  with  the  sideroscope,  knowledge  being 
obtained  by  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  fragment  from  the  eye,  dem- 
onstrated that  the  instrument  could  be  depended  upon  at  a  distance  of 
from  five  to  six  mtlh'meters.    A  s  m  u  s**^^  localized  a  piece  of  brass  with- 
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are  directed.  The  image  is  reflected  on  a  screen  i  m.  distant  from 
the  mirror,  cut  on  the  screen  are  the  tangents  of  the  single  angles. 
Therefore,  the  tangents  of  the  single  angles  are  registered  on  the  screen 
as  the  measures  of  deviation. 

The  sideroscope  or  magnetic  needle  is  not  applicable  in  large  cities 
on  account  of  the  constant  vibration  of  buildings 'from  passing  traffic, 
as  well  as  the  vagaries  of  vagrant  electric  currents.  As  H.  Knapp^*^ 
and  Haab***  remark  *The  instrument  is  a  marvel  of  delicacy,  but  to 
handle  it  requires  the  patience  of  a  saint.*' 

A  s  m  u  s^"*  gives  the  following  directions  in  order  to  obtain  reliable 
registrations  of  the  sideroscope :  *The  apparatus  must  be  well  fixed.  The 
magnetic  needle  must  always  be  hung  free;  it  must  be  magnetized  every 
year.  The  foreign  body  must  be  made  magnetic  by  influence  in  the  right 
sense.  The  cocainized  eye  must  be  skillfully  approached  to  the  glass  tube 
of  the  needle.  For  localization  of  intensely  magnetic  pieces  the  damp 
needle  must  be  employed.  If  maximal  deviation  is  lacking,  the  examina- 
tion must  be  made  with  the  telescope." 

Asmus  considers  the  sideroscope,  kept  in  good  order,  indispensable 
for  the  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  iron  hidden  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

K  o  s  t  e  r^"  has  invented  an  apparatus  to  prevent  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  electric  street  cars  on  sideroscopes.  Observing  that  the  north 
pole  of  the  sideroscope  was  always  attracted  by  the  street  current  he, 
therefore,  kept  this  pole  turned  toward  the  street  current  by  hanging  the 
magnetic  needle  of  the  sideroscope  vertically  to  the  current  by  means  of  a 
small  artificial  magnet,  and  thus  produced  an  artificial  magnetic  meridian 
vertical  to  the  street  current.  This  meridian  is  the  result  of  the  forces  of 
the  artificial  magnet  and  the  earth  magnetism.  The  influence  of  the 
street  current  was  removed  and  the  reaction  of  the  sideroscope  in- 
tensified, as  a  piece  of  steel  of  3  mg.,  9.75  cm.  distant,  caused  a  deviation 
of  20  points. 

E  w  i  n  g"  esteems  the  instrument  dependable,  but  cites  an  instance 
where  the  foreign  body  was  in  a  firm  clot  of  blood  and  gave  negative 
reactions  to  both  the  500-volt  magnet  and  the  sideroscope. 

The  M  e  t  a  1 1  o  p  h  o  n  of  W  e  i  s  s*®  is  an  apparatus  for  the  detec- 
tion of  metallic  (also  other  than  iron)  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye.  The  ap- 
paratus is  practically  a  Wheatstone  bridge  which  measures  the  electric 
resistance  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye  between  two  electrodes  applied  on  the 
sclera  at  diflFerent  points.  A  relatively  small  piece  of  metal  placed  be- 
tween the  electrodes  increases  the  resistance  and  is  indicated  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  telephone  belf  connected  with  the  wire  measure.  Only  very  weak 
currents  are  to  be  employed. 

The  giant   magnet  of   H  a  a  b,   the  large   Victor  mag- 


Pariial  dialysis  of  iris;  pos* 
terifir  capsular  lind  lamellar 
cuUriicl.  Injury  from  tisiii> 
die  of  file,  ofie  year  after. 
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^€  I,  liic  I  n  te  r  p  o  I  e  magnet  u  f  M  e  i  1  i  n  g  e  r,  and  other  large 
lets  will  reveal  the  presence  of  magnetizable  pieces  of  steel  and  iron 
causing  traction  witliin  the  eye,  varjing  from  a  drawing  sensation  to 
ided  pain  on  approach  of  the  eye  to  tht  magnet.  The  foreign  body  may 
rise  be  drawn  into  view,  or  tlie  eye  may  adhere  or  curve  forwards 
irards  the  magnet  if  the  body  be  sufficiently  large.  Such  a  method  of 
ination  is,  however,  somewhat  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  foreign 
iy  while  approaching  the  magnet  acting  as  a  missile  and  tearing  struc- 
ires  that  might  not  have  been  previously  injured.  In  such  examination 
eye,  needless  to  say,  should  not  be  anesthetized. 
Hirschberg*  and  most  authorities  oppose  the  practice  of  bring- 
a  freshly  injured  eye,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  iron  is 
ected,  immediately  before  a  giant  magnet  for  diagnostic  purposes; 
the  supposition  that  when  the  patient  feels  no  pain  during  the  action  of 
the  g:iaxit  magnet  there  is  no  iron  in  the  eye,  is  erroneous. 

The  increasing  use  of  magnesium  and  nickel  steel  renders  the  num- 
ber €>i  non-magnetizable  foreign  bodies  somewhat  larger  in  proportion 
than  previously. 

A  s  m  u  s^***  says,  that  as  much  as  the  general  introduction  of  the 
giant  magnet  is  to  be  hailed  as  a  therapeutic  progress,  the  superficiality  in 
using^  it  for  diagnostic  purposes  is  to  be  regretted.  Forty-three  of  his 
patients  felt  pain  w^hen  the  giant  magnet  was  employed,  white  14  showed 
not  the  least  reaction.  Therefore  a  negative  reaction  to  the  giant  mag- 
net does  not  indicate  that  there  is  no  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  In  all 
tbcse  14  cases  the  Asmus'  sideroscope  revealed  distinctly  the  presence  of 
iron,  which  was  extracted. 

One  tragic  case  is  reported  in  detail,  in  which  Roentgen  rays,  giant 
magpnet  and  sideroscope  in  a  large  cHnic  gave  negative  results.  After  a 
year,  when  the  patient  came  to  Asnius,  vision  was  reduced  to  6/xxiv.  As- 
mus  located  the  seat  of  a  piece  of  iron  with  his  sideroscope  and  ex- 
tracted it. 

The  differential  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  contusions  of  the  soft  parts 
of  tlie  lids  and  orbital  tissues  is  of  supreme  importance,  for  in  the  one 
case  a  simple  black  eye  may  be  the  sole  lesion,  and  yet  in  another  this  may 
be  btit  a  symptom  of  serious  fracture  of  the  orbital  bones  or  base  of  the 
5kuO. 

A  general  differential  diagnosis  between  certain  ocular  diseases, 
.onditions,  and  injuries  cannot  alw^ays  be  made,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
nmtiy  ocular  diseases  have  their  exciting  element  in  trauma ;  most  of 
such  are  made  worse  by  an  injury;  and  in  others  disease  predisposes  to- 
wan!  5  injuries.  This  subject  is  further  handled  more  particularly  under 
ihv  special  chapters. 
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THE  LOCALIZATION  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES  WITHIN  THE  EYE  AND 

ORBIT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  X  RAYS.    BY  A,  MORGAN 

MACWHINNIE.  SEATTLE,  WASH.  U.  S.  A. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  existence,  position  and  size  of  for- 
eign bodies  within  the  ^lobe  has  only  became  possible  since  the  advent  of 
tiic  Roentgen  rays.  Formerly  entire  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  oph- 
thatnsoscope  to  determine  whether  a  foreign  body  was  present  or  not. 
This  answered  very  well  for  cases  that  were  easily  "^een,  and  especially 
for  foreign  bodies  located  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe.  So  many 
cases  are  seen  by  the  oculist  several  days  after  the  original  injury  that 
cataract  formation  from  injury  to  the  lens  and  cloudy  media,  in  the  ma- 
joriiy  of  instances,  precludes  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope*  Assump- 
tion that  there  was  or  was  not  a  foreign  body  in  the  globe  seemed  to  be  a 
matier  of  intuttion  until  the  advent  of  the  X-rays.  Granted  that  a  foreign 
body  was  in  the  globe,  its  exact  position,  whether  in  the  ciliary  processes, 
vitreous,  lens,  or  the  sclerotic,  or  even  in  the  orbital  tissue,  was  not 
known,  and  its  removal  was  a  difficult  task.  Incisions  were  made  and 
forceps  blindly  inserted  in  the  vitreous  to  grasp  the  foreign  body.  More 
failures  than  successes  were  naturally  recorded. 

This  was  fallowed  by  the  use  of  the  magnet,  the  smaller  one  of 
Hirschbcrg's  first,  and  later  by  the  giant  magnet  of  Haab.  As  a  means 
of  diagnosis  this  method  was  a  dismal  failure  in  many  cases,  while  In 
others  irreparable  injury  to  the  structures  of  the  eye  resulted  from  draw- 
ing the  metal  through  the  globe,  A  negative  magnet  reaction  did  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  piece  of  steel  being  present  in  the  eye,  for 
msny  arc  the  cases  that  are  recorded  where  the  magnet  reaction  failed 
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and  the  radiograph  has  shown  the  actual  size  and  positioa  of  the 
body. 

As  the  frequency  of  injuries  to  the  eye  from  flying  Qopper 
in  number  each  year,  due  to  more  extended  use  of  that  metal, 
from  the  increased  use  of  electricity,  the  yalue  of  accurate 
becomes  more  apparent 

Injuries  to  the  deeper  portion  of  the  eye  by  cofqier  are  considered  | 
be  of  evil  prognosis,  and  the  observations  of  Lebe  r^  have  shown  i 
copper  is  very  apt  to  arouse  suppuration  in  the  vascular  parts  mi  the  \ 
even  without  the  introduction  of  bacteria.    On  the  other  band, 
when  imbedded  in  the  avascular  parts,  e.  g.,  lens,  may  be  bcxne. 
localization  and  removal  is  therefore  imperative,  although  Caspai 
ports  a  case  of  a  piece  of  copper  which  entered  the  vitreous,  at  first  1 
ing  tolerated  with  the  preservation  of  good  vision.     A  year  later 
very  painful  irido-cyclitis  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  copper 
grasping  with  iris  forceps. 

It  is  evident  that  radiography  is  essentia]  for  the  complete 
tion  in  every  case  of  penetrating  ocular  injury  from  foreign  bodies^ 
cept  in  those  rare  instances  where  the  media  remain  dear  and  fhe  intcr-l 
nal  opening  or  foreign  body  is  visible  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  In 
other  way  is  it  possible  fot  the  surgeon  at  the  time  of  injuiy  to  deter- ' 
mine  perforation  of  the  posterior  scleral  wall. 

With  proper  care  of  the  fixed  points  of  measurement,  the  X-ray  op- 
erator should  be  able  in  every  case  to  indicate  whether  or  not  a  body  has 
penetrated  partly  or  completely  through  an  eyeball,  which  corresponds  in 
its  dimensions  with  the  average  adult  globe  of  24  mm.  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  the  size  employed  in  the  diagrammatic  charts  used 
for  localization.  Any  variation  in  the  size  of  the  eyeball  under  examina- 
tion will,  however,  affect  the  relative  position  of  the  metal  to  the  poste- 
rior scleral  wall  as  indicated  on  the  chart,  although  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  error  in  localization  from  inaccuracy  in  measuring-  the  dis- 
tance separating  the  indicator  and  the  center  of  the  cornea.  High  de- 
grees of  refractive  error  must  influence  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  H  a  n  s  e  1 1.*^  Moreover,  Stilling,*  from  studies  of  the 
size  of  normal  eyes  of  adults,  shows  that,  irrespective  of  the  refraction, 
considerable  variation  is  present.  From  a  large  number  of  eyes  exam- 
ined he  found  that  the  longitudinal  diameter  varied  from  20  to  25  mm., 
the  transverse  diameter  from  20  to  26  mm.,  and  the  vertical  from  20  to 
24  mm.  In  three  eyes,  one  of  which  was  myopic  (4.0  D.),  one  hypcropic 
and  a  third  emmetropic,  the  length  was  the  same,  i.e.,  24.5  mm.,  and  the 
transverse  and  vertical  diameters  were  nearly  equal. 

When  the  foreign  body  exists  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  or 
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lens  it  is  manifest  that  it  can  be  easily  observed  and  extraction  by  means 
of  the  magnet  is  easily  made,  but  80  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  bodies  are 
so  placed  that  they  cannot  be  seen,  and  many  are  non-magnetic,  due  to  the 
various  carbon  steels  now  so  much  in  use. 

de  Schweinitz°  reported  several  cases  of  traumatic  cataract 
coming  under  his  care  during  the  last  few  years,  the  X-ray  revealing  a 
foreign  body  in  the  eye,  of  which  the  patient  was  totally  unaware,  the 
foreign  body  being  removed  before  extracting  the  cataract. 

I  have  had  two  patients  who  called  at  the  office  with  a  foreign  body 
in  their  hand  and  were  quite  positive  that  there  was  no  more  present  in 
the  eye,  requesting  only  treatment.  In  both  cases  the  radiographs  dem- 
onstrated that  there  was  a  foreign  body  within  the  eye,  in  the  vitreous 
in  one  case  and  the  posterior  ciliary  region  in  the  other.  The  time  neces- 
sary for  radiographing  is  so  short,  and  the  structure  of  the  eye  of  such 
importance,  that  the  loss  of  an  eye  from  the  non-removal,  or  at  least  at- 
tempt thereto  after  proper  radiographing  and  plotting,  to  me  is  a  prima 
faciae  evidence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  and  in  these  days 
of  suit  might  constitute  action  for  damages. 

The  results  that  we  may  expect  are  shown  by  a  series  of  420  cases  re- 
ported by  S  w  e  e  t°  in  the  following  tables : 

Position  of  foreign  body.  First  series.     Present  series. 

In  the  eyelid 1  2 

In  the  lens 3  14 

In  iris,  or  posterior  chamber 1  4 

In  the  ciliary  region 24  27 

Near  the  equator  21  69 

Posterior  part  of  eyeball 12  46 

In  the  orbit 3  11 

No  body  found  by  X-ray 37  145 

Total    102  138 

The  result  of  magnet  extractions  in  65  cases  reported  by  Sweet  is 
as  follows: 

Eyeballs  enucleated.  First  series.    Present  series. 

Extraction  not  attempted  or  failed 14  19 

Extraction  successful — enucleated  later 8  26 

Eyeballs  not  enucleated. 

No  operation  attempted 7  13 

Bodies  in  the  orbit  or  eyelid 4  9 

Extraction  failed 2  C 

Extraction  successful. 

Vision,  between  6/6  and  6/12 7  20 

Vision,  between  6/15  and  6/60 4  13 

Fingers  or  hand  movements 0  7 

Eyeballs  enucleated. 

Good  light  projection 9  27 

Light  perception 6  21 

No  light  perception,  eye  normal  size 0  6 

Eyeball   shrunken 4  6 

No  bodies  shown  by  X-rays 37  145 

Total    102  318 
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D  i  X  o  n^  during  a  period  of  fourteen  months  examined  125 
with  67  positive  and  58  negative,  the  injuries  being  6.8  per  cent 
frequent  on  the  right  than  on  the  left,  probably  due  to  the  inclination < 
the  head  in  right-handed  individuals  when  working  with  a  hammer 

This  emphasized  the  importance  of  first  examining  an  injury  1 
traumatic  cataract  with  the  X-ray  so  as  to  determine  w^hether  or  noCJ 
foreign  body  is  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.     After  localization  by 
of  the  rays  and  the  chart  system  the  foreign  body  is  extracted  by 
an  incision  through  the  sclerotic  as  near  as  possible  to  the  foreign  body.  I 
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Fig.  til. 
X-rav  tube,  self -regulating. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  small  magnet  suffices  wh^ 
the  foreign  body  has  been  properly  located  atxd  the  incision  made  oi^ 
its  site.    The  sooner  the  extraction  the  better  the  chance  for  useful  visi<^ 

There  are  practically  two  styles  of  tubes,  one  in  which  the  vacuum] 
stationary  and  cannot  be  lowered  except  by  puncturing  and  repumpin 
This  tube  is  adapted  for  the  low  amperage  found  in  the  static  form 
current,  heavy  anodes  being  impracticable.    The  liability  of  the  vacuums 
this  tube  to  vary,  whether  in  use  or  not,  puncturing  often  taking  pli 
when  the  vacuum  was  high,  make  its  period  of  usefulness  short. 

The  self-regulating  tube  is  a  larger  type,  consisting  of  a  tube 
which  the  vacuum  can  be  either  changed  by  the  operator  or  automatic 
and  with  a  very  heavy  anode*    It  is  so  constructed  that  a  smaller  tube  i 
connected  to  the  larger  bulb  at  the  positive  end,  in  which  a  somewl 
smaller  tube  is  enclosed.     In  this  smaller  one  is  placed  any  of  sevei 
chemical  substances  (caustic  potash,  potassium  permanganate,  palladii 
etc.),  which  will  generate  a  gas  upon  applying  heat,  and  reabsorb  the 
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when  cool.  This  is  the  type  of  tube  which  is  now  generally  in  use.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  with  a  heavy  anode  and  a  medium  hard  tube. 

Tubes  are  classified  as  soft,  medium,  or  hard,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  rays  which  they  give  off.  While  this  is  not  an  accurate 
method,  it  is  of  practical  use  to  the  experienced  operator.  Really,  we 
have  not  at  present  an  accurate  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  rays, 
the  degree  of  penetrability  that  any  given  tube  will  bring  forth  on  ex- 
citation. The  essential  feature  in  using  a  tube  is  to  have  the  anodal  axis 
so  placed  that  its  rays  are  projected  directly  upon  the  part  to  be  radio- 
graphed. These  are  the  only  rays  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  dispersion 
rays  are  of  such  a  small  amount,  that  they  do  not  enter  into  considera- 
tion. When  the  anodal  axis  is  placed  as  above,  there  is  less  time  of  ex- 
posure and  a  clearer  and  sharper  radiograph  results. 

Due  regard  must  be  given  to  the  distance  at  which  the  tube  be  set 
fiom  the  object  to  be  radiographed,  for  we  know  that  the  elementary  laws 
of  physics  in  regard  to  light  and  shadows  are  to  be  here  applied.  If  the 
tube  is  placed  too  close  there  will  be  an  enlargement  of  the  object,  but 
it  will  lack  a  definite  outline.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  for  accuracy 
as  to  the  size  of  the  object,  and  for  definite  outline,  the  tube  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  actual  size  of  the  foreign  body  will  be  shown  in 
the  radiograph  and  aid  us  in  acurate  plotting  of  same. 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  tubes  have  been  made,  but  no 
accurate  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  rays  and  their  penetration 
has  been  brought  forth.  The  vacuum  of  a  tube  changes  through  use  or 
after  use  so  frequently  that  accurate  estimation  is  not  feasible.  Using 
the  fluoroscope  to  estimate  the  penetration  by  looking  at  the  bones  of  the 
hand  is  bad  and  dangerous  practice.  The  current,  coil  and  interrupter 
make  such  a  difference  that  it  is  only  by  experience  with  a  combination  of 
these  that  we  are  able  to  make  good  radiographs.  Whether  we  use  a 
coil  or  a  static  machine  to  excite  our  tube  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  actual 
results  are  concerned,  but  the  added  length  of  time  over  that  of  the  coil, 
which  is  necessary  with  the  static  machine,  is  such  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  movement  of  the  patient  to  take  place  during  the  exposures.  The  mod- 
em coil  reduces  the  time  from  minutes  to  seconds. 


Coi'l. 

To  obtain  radiographs  showing  sharp  details,  requires  a  coil  having 
a  large  secondary  current  output  at  a  voltage  sufficient  to  break  down 
the  resistance  of  the  X-ray  tube  and  send  the  sub-atoms  against  the 
target  with  sufficient  force  to  give  the  proper  quality  of  light  for  pene- 
tration. 


see  foreign  bodies  in  the  t^lobe  with  any  degrc  of  accuracy  by  the 
scope.     Even  if  the  foreign  body  can  be  seen,  it  is  imperative  Urn 
radiog^raphs  be  taken  in  order  to  make  a  proper  plat,  H 

To  obtain  the  first,  the  cross  sections  of  the  secondary  wire  shoti 
as  large  as  possible,  becanse  with  a  lower  secondary  resistance  ther^ 
be  less  drop  of  the  potential  in  the  circuit  when  a  low  vacuum  X-rav 
is  used,  and  consequently  there  will  bv  less  variation  in  the  penqi^ 
of  the  X*rays  if  the  vacuum  does  drop. 
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•  The  best  results  in  fluoroscopy  are  obtained  with  a  small  quantity  of 
current  used  and  a  high  voltage  by  which  the  necessary  penetration  is 
secured.  The  secondary  winding  must  be  so  proportioned  that  the  re- 
sistance is  a  direct  ratio  to  the  current  generated  at  that  electro-motive 
force. 

This  will  result  in  an  economical  consumption  of  primary  current 
and  a  greater  saving  in  X-ray  tubes  than  is  possible  if  the  primary  cur- 
rent were  large.  One  of  the  best  that  fills  the  above  requirements  is  the 
Wappler  coil  from  which  most  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  when 
used  with  proper  X-ray  tubes. 

Time  of  exposure. 

The  time  of  exposure  will  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  coil  or 
static  machine  and  the  vacuum  in  the  tube.  I  have  made  very  good  radio- 
graphs with  an  exposure  of  two  minutes  with  a  i2-plate  machine  of  32" 
plates  and  a  medium  hard,  self- regulating  tube  at  15".  With  a  good  coil 
and  a  medium  hard  tube  this  time  is  reduced  from  minutes  to  seconds. 
Due  consideration  must  always  be  allowed  for  the  density  of  the  patient's 
head,  size  of  the  object  to  be  radiographed  and  the  resistance  the  foreign 
body  offers  to  the  passage  of  the  rays. 

Table     of     Permeability     of     Roentgen     rays.     B  o  r  t  e  1 1  o     and 

( i  a  r  b  a  s  s  o.* 

Material.  Sp.  gr.      Transparency. 

Pinewood    0.56  2.21 

Walnut    0.66  1.50 

Paraffin    0.874  1.12 

Bones  1.90  0.56 

Glass    2.60  0.34 

Tin    7.28  0.118 

Zinc    7.20  0.116 

Iron    7.87  O.lOl 

Nickel    8.67  0.095 

Brass    8.70  0.093 

Gold   10.36  0.030 

Platinum     22.07  0.020 

Water    1.00  1.00 

The  prevailing  opinion  that  stone,  granite,  glass  and  the  like  could 
not  be  shown  by  radiographs  was  dispelled  by  Mackenzie-David- 
s  o  n,*  who  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the  size  and  shape,  as  well  as  loca- 
tion, of  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  eye  could  be  shown  by  X-ray.  This  case 
was  reported  by  N  e  1 1 1  e  s  h  i  p,"  who  saw  the  young  man  in  January, 
1899,  six  months  after  his  eye  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  chemical 
retort  flask.  The  eye  was  subsequently  enucleated  and  the  findings  of 
the  radic^aph  verified. 

W  m  .  S  w  e  e  t^**  successfully  radiographed  and  removed  a  piece  of 
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glass  from  the  left  eye  of  an  engineer  struck  by  a  splinter  from  an  ex- 
ploded lubricating  glass.  The  foreign  body  measured  2x4  mm.,  being 
removed  by  iris  forceps. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  degree  of  penetration  of 
the  X-rays  to  various  substances,  as  glass,  marble,  granite,  cement,  etc., 
Sweet^®  placed  particles  of  these  substances  in  the  inner  canthus  of  a 
cocanized  eye.  The  size  of  each  was  approximately  2x2j^  mm.  The 
result  shows  that  all  of  these  substances  can  be  made  visible  if  proper 
technique  be  followed.  The  figures  show  the  density  of  shadows  of  each 
materials,  the  exposure  being  the  same  for  all  materials,  coal  being  the 
only  one  used  that  failed  to  demonstrate  a  shadow  of  any  usefulness. 

Spratt"  successfully  located  by  the  radiograph  a  piece  of  steel 
weighing  less  than  a  milligram,  removing  same  by  a  magnet  after  incision, 
and  resulting  in  normal  vision. 


Fiff.  59. 

Skiagraph  of  various  varieties  of  glass.  I.  Lead  glass.  2.  Piece  of  lens.  3. 
Piece  of  chemical  flask.  4.  Piece  of  soda  water  bottle.  5.  Druggist's  green  bottle. 
6.  Locomotive  glass  gauge.  (One-half  inch  board  between  particles  and  plate. 
Exposure  fifteen  seconds.)    (Sweet). 

The  belief  existed  before  Davidson's®  and  Sweet's"  dem- 
onstrations that  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  radiographs  showing 
shadows  of  other  substances  than  metal,  lliis  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  objects  offered  very  little  resistance  to  the  rays,  and  on  account  of 
the  frequency  with  which  the  glass,  stone,  etc.,  might  be  broken  into  more 
than  one  piece.  The  plate  showing  only  one  shadow  does  not  sig- 
nify that  there  is  no  other  present.  Several  plates  should  be  taken  with 
various  timed  exposures,  which  will  show  the  larj^^tT  as  well  as  the 
smaller  pieces,  if  more  than  one  foreign  body  be  present. 
Position  of  patient. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  exceedingly  important  in  the  taking  of  a 
radiograph  for  the  location  of  a  foreign  body,  and  should  be  one  in 
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lich  there  is  but  little  chance  of  movement.  It  therefore  becomes  im- 
trative  that  the  head  rest  and  guiding  points,  as  well  as  the  tube  and 
ite  holder,  should  be  such  as  to  insure  perfect  immobility  during  the 
>sures  that  are  necessan*^  in  radiographing  a  foreign  body. 
M  a  c  k  e  n  z  i  e  -  D  a  V  i  d  s  o  n**  and  V  a  r  d  H  u  I  e  n^^  employ  an 
>paratus  in  which  the  patient  is  in  a  sitting  posture.  This  is  open  to 
iticism,  for  the  patient  may  be  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  and  the 
reathing,  whether  abdominal  or  chest,  may  alter  the  relative  positions 
the  head,  plate  and  tube,  either  after  all  the  adjustments  have  been 
lade,  before  the  first  exposure,  or  between  exposures  one  and  two.  Then 
itn^  there  may  be  a  sagging  of  the  ^vhole  body.  Dixon  observed  these 
ror-i  and  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  and  as  a  result  all  of 
lis  exposures  are  now  made  with  the  patient  in  a  recuml>ent  posture. 
rhicb  permits  of  almost  perfect  relaxation,  and  very  little  chance  of 
igse  in  the  position  of  the  patient.  This  position  was  quickly  adopted 
Sweet,  Weeks,  and  Carman.  The  majority  of  the  radiog- 
raphers at  the  present  lime  are  making  their  skiagrams  wnth  the  patient 
recumbent. 

Many  small  foreign  bodies  located  in  the  vitreous  may  change  their 
sition  after  localization  on  the  patient  assuming  the  upright  position. 
It  follows  that  the  advisable  course  to  pursue  is  to  keep  the  patient  in 
^ihe  same  position  until  the  plate  is  developed  and  the  chart  made,  requir- 
ig  but  a  few  minutes.  Immediate  removal,  maintaining  the  same  posi- 
tion, precludes  the  possibihty  of  this  occurring, 

Method. 

The  method  of  Fox  is  very  ingenious,  but  the  defect  in  this 
ethod  is  that  if  the  foreign  body  is  very  small  and  lies  directly  below  the 
tiadow  of  the  localizer  it  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  possible  that  tlie  cornea 
may  become  abraded  from  the  presence  of  the  localizer,  which  is  made  of 
metal*  In  order  to  minimize  the  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in 
detailing  tlie  exact  position  of  the  foreign  b^iniy  by  a  finder  or  l<x!alizer, 
which  IS  opaque  to  the  Roentgen  rays  and  is  placed  outside  of  the  eye,  he 
has  devised  a  localizer  of  his  own  which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
anterior  half  of  the  eye  and  its  geometrical  shadow  thrown  on  photog- 
raphic plates  aids  in  localizing  a  foreign  body  in  the  orbit  or  the  eyeball. 
This  15  especially  so  since  the  outside  rim  of  the  localizer  is  formed 
of  an  opaque  snbstance,  so  that  if  care  be  taken  the  position  of  the  eye 
rill  be  clearly  determined  by  the  geometrical  shadow  of  the  localizer. 
The  apparent  position  of  the  foreign  body  will,  of  course,  depend 
)n  its  distance  from  the  photographic  plate,  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  direction  of  the  rays  and  the  position  of  the  plate  be  borne 


of  silver  cross  wires  connected  thereto,  leaving  larger  clear  space  for 
cornea.    The  latest  modification  consists  in  substituting  for  the  outer  1 
one  of  the  smaller  diameter.    This  device  accomplishes  the  same  aino 
of  localization  with  less  shadow.    The  foreign  body  must  be  very  sn 
to  be  eclipsed  by  the  shadow  made  by  this  localizer. 

When  hi  use  the  localizer  is  adjusted  directly  on  the  surface  of 
eye  to  he  examined,  a  solution  of  coca  in  having  been  previously  appli^ 
to  the  cornea  and  the  lids,  thus  permitting  the  instrument  to  reniain 
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place  long  enough  to  make  one  or  two  exposures  without  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.  The  localizer  adjusts  itself  to  the  eyeball,  but  does  not 
prevent  the  eye  to  which  it  is  attached  from  rotating  or  following  the 
other  eye.  In  order  to  bring  the  cross  wires  directly  over  the  center  of 
the  cornea  of  the  eye  to  be  photographed,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  other 
eye  to  a  fixed  point,  the  photographic  plate  being  adjusted  on  the  side  of 
the  temple  of  the  injured  eye.  The  tube  is  then  adjusted  so  that  the  rays, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  photographic  plate.  If 
the  foreign  body  lies  within  the  shadow  of  the  localizer  it  must  be  in 
front  of  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  Its  distance  beyond  the  shadow  of 
the  instrument  also  determines  the  location,  either  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  globe  or  the  orbit.  The  second  occipital-frontal  exposure  is  made, 
which  at  once  identifies  the  quadrant  in  which  the  foreign  body  lies.  In 
taking  the  second  picture  the  plate  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  with  the 
X-ray  passing  through  the  head  antero-posteriorly.  The  usual  time  of  ex- 
posure for  the  temporal  photograph  is  one  to  two  seconds,  and  the  occip- 
ito-frontal  photograph,  five  to  ten  seconds. 

Sweet  was  probably  the  first  to  devise  an  accurate  method  of  local- 
ization of  foreign  bodies  within  the  globe.  His  method  is  still  in  vogue 
by  most  X-ray  operators,  with  slight  modifications.  The  description  that 
he  gives  is  based  upon  triangulation  of  the  planes  of  the  shadow  of  the 
foreign  body  at  two  exposures,  with  the  tube  in  different  positions,  and 
suited  in  relation  to  the  shadows  cast  by  one  or  more  prints  of  new  posi- 
tions near  to  the  eyeball.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  light  metal  frame 
for  holding  the  photographic  plate,  and  is  provided  with  a  movable  arm 
supporting  the  pointed  rods.  These  rods  are  parallel  to  each  other  and 
to  the  plate,  the  center  of  each  ball  being  at  a  fixed  distance  apart.  He 
has  since  decidedly  improved  the  method,  which  is  as  follows: 

In  this  new  apparatus  the  principles  of  the  shadow  of  the  foreign 
body  is  accurately  determined  by  the  instrument  without  the  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  of  taking  measurements  from  the  patient,  or 
in  drawing  lines  on  the  chart.  The  tube  holder,  indicating  ball  and  plate 
holder  are  upon  a  movable  stage,  and  therefore  preserve  a  known  rela- 
tion to  each  other  which  does  not  vary.  The  angle  of  the  rays  with  the 
eyeball  and  the  distance  of  the  tube  from  the  plate  are  always  the  same 
so  that  one  indicator  is  sufficient,  and  this  consists  of  a  small  steel  ball 
supported  in  a  ring  of  transparent  celluloid.  The  setting  of  this  ball  op- 
posite the  center  of  the  cornea  is  made  by  means  of  adjusting  screws  con- 
veniently placed  on  the  frame  of  the  instrument. 

Accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  the  indicating  ball  from  the  center 
of  the  cornea  is  secured  by  means  of  a  telescope  and  reflecting  mirror. 
The  mirror  pves  an  image  of  a  cross  wire  and  a  lateral  image  of  the  cor- 
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nea.     From  the  telescope  the  observer  adjusts  the  instruinejit  until j 
image  of  the  cross  wire  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  image  of  the! 
mil  of  the  cornea. 

When  the  adjustment  is  made,  the  indicating  ball  is  exactly  loi 
from  the  center  of  the  cornea.  A  miniature  incandescent  lamp, 
in  an  adjustable  shade  illuminates  the  side  of  the  nose  of  the  patient; 
suring  a  well-h'ghted  imat^e  of  the  cornea  and  cross  wires. 

Instead  of  a  ball  of  cotton  or  other  object  for  iixation  as  itiJ 
older  methods,  a  circular  mirror  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  12"  above! 
injured  eye.     Hie  patient  gaze<^   into  the  mirror  and  sees  a  refle 


Fig.  61, 
Patient   in  posilion    (Sweet). 

image  of  the  injured  eye  and  the  circular  celluloid  disc  with  the  steel  if^ 
dicating  ball  in  its  centre.  After  the  ball  has  been  adjusted  to  a  point  op- 
posite to  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  the  injured  eye,  the  patient*  by  fixinf  | 
the  ball  with  the  i-eeint^  eye,  prevents  any  movement  of  the  eye  duricj; 
the  exposure,  and  holding  the  visual  line  of  the  injured  eye  parallel  witH 
the  plate.  \. 

In  order  to  shorten  the  time  of  making  the  radiographs  and  lessen 
the  possibility  of  any  movement  of  the  patient  or  apparatus  In  changing 
plates^  the  two  exposures  in  the  new  apparatus  arc  made  upon  one  plate 
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ic  shutters  protecting  those  portions  of  the  plate  which  arc  not  to  be 
to  the  rays. 

iThe  tube  holder  holds  the  usual  cylindrical  lead-glass  shield  for  pro- 
tig  tlic  operator  from  the  action  of  die  rays,  with  the  customary  lead 
liragm.  The  central  orifice  of  the  diaphragin  is  covered  with  alum- 
i^  which  offers  little  obstruction  to  the  rays,  but  lessens  the  risk  of 
-unfavorable  action  of  the  rays  upon  the  patient  and  guards  against 
iMe  damage  to  the  eye  in  the  event  of  breakage  of  the  tube.     The 
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Fig.  Gl 

aKatiow  chart,  with  lines  representing  course  of  the  X-rays   (one-half  actual 

size) . 


'  holder  slides  upon  a  graduated  rod,  and  the  first  exposure  is  made 
the  indicator  at  zero,  in  which  position  the  rays  pa«s  in  a  direction 

spondtng  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  eyeball.     The  second  ex- 
ivc  is  made  with  the  tube  at  its  farthest  point  to  the  right  or  left  of 

irst  position,  depending  upon  which  eye  is  to  be  examined.    The  il- 
latioa  gives  a  view  of  the  complete  apparatus. 
[Since  the  relative  position  of  the  tube  in  reference  to  the  indicating 

ioci  the  photographic  plate  remains  fixed  and  known,  it  is  readily 
1  that  the  direction  of  the  X-rays  in  passing  through  the  eyeball  must 
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fdlow  a  definite  course,  which  is  always  the  same  for  the  two 
posures.    It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  indicate  on  the  localiaation  dmti 
direction  of  the  rays  at  the  two  exposures,  and  this  has  been  done  i 
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chart,  a  copy  of  which  is  reproduced  herewith,  reduced  in  size  one-hall 
Only  those  lines  representing  rays  2  mm.  apart  are  reproduced,  be 
each  line  is  drawn  with  the  required  amount  of  divergence  to  indicat 
the  rays  as  coming  from  a  point  the  distance  of  the  tube  from  the  phc 
tographic  plate. 
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of  employing  the  new  localizer, 
Tlie  apparatus  is  arranged  as  shown  in  figure.     The  patient  lies 
ith  the  head  on  a  platform  of  hard  fibre,  with  a  pillow  beneath  the 
Iders  and  a  small  sand-bag  tinder  the  head  and  neck.     Tlie  upright 
>rts  for  holding  the  head  are  now  adjusted  by  means  of  the  wheel  i. 
ad   the  jointed  part  of  the  apparatus  J,  containing  the  indicator,  is 
It  down  in  position*    The  indicating  ball,  G,  is  now  roughly  adjusted 
ital  it  is  opposite  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  about  12  or  15  mm.  dis- 
It     The  patient  looks  with  ihe  injured  eye  into  the  mirror,  or,  better, 
the  indicating  ball  in  the  center  of  the  indicating  disc*    The  indi- 
a^  ball  is  now  carefully  adjusted  directly  over  the  corneal  center 
means  of  w^heels  2  and  3,  and  the  correctness  of  the  ix>sition  verified 
observation  through  an  opening  in  the  mirror.  M.    The  operator  then 
ra^jjusls  the  light  of  the  small  electric  lamp  so  that  the  side  of  the  nose 


Fig.  04. 
Locahzing  apparatus  of  Carman. 


next  the  injured  eye  is  illuminated,  but  the  light  is  not  thrown  into  the 
ey^  With  this  area  lighted  it  is  possible  to  see  clearly  through  the 
trfcscopc,  T,  when  the  cross  wire  is  exactly  tangent  with  the  summit  of 
the  cornea.  The  movement  necc^^sary  to  secure  this  position  of  the  wire 
is  made  by  means  of  the  adjusting  wheel  4.  When  the  image  of  the 
cross  wire  touches  the  image  of  the  corneal  summit^  the  indicating  ball 
k  exactly  10  mm.  from  the  eyeball. 

The  photographic  plate  is  inserted  beneath  the  spring  clips,  CC, 
the  shutters,  S.S,,  n>oved  so  that  the  center  area  is  open,  and  the 
tube  holder  adjusted  to  the  zero  ix>int  on  the  sliding  scale.  The  cur- 
nent  is  turned  on  and  one  exposure  made.  The  tube  carriiige  is  then 
tnoved  to  the  h'mit  of  the  sliding  rod,  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
dun  of  the  recumbent  patient  (to  the  end  marked  R  if  the  radiographs 
are  made  of  the  right  eye," and  to  L  if  of  the  left  eye).    The  upper  shut- 


tnre  should  be  about  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  first  to  allq 
the  increased  distance  of  the  tube  from  the  eye.  ^H 

After  the  plate  is  developed,   it   is  placed   in   the    frame^^ 
taining   the    key-plate   or    focal    cix>rdinates,     with     the     film 
the     radiograph     next     the     key-plate.     The 
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the  chart,  to  the  right  or  left  side,  depending  on  which  eye  is 
amination.  Without  moving  the  plate  the  '*E**  reading  is  similarly  n 
and  transferred  to  the  chart.  To  take  the  **A'*  or  •*B"  reading,  thej 
is  shifted  slightly  until  tlie  image  of  the  indicating  ball  on  the  sec 
exposure  coincides  with  the  *'Right*'  or  **Left'*  ball  of  the  vcrtial 
ordinates  "A"  or  'VB/'  The  line  or  lines  of  the  *'A"  or  ''B*'  coordiiu 
which  cross  the  shadow  of  the  body  are  noted  and  indicated  on  ; 
•*A*'  or  **B'*  lines  of  the  chart  The  horizontal  coordinate  **E**  shotiM 
ihe  same  in  both  readings.  If  the  focus  point  on  the  anode  of  thefi 
was    accurately    set    by    the    cross-lines  on   the  lead-glass    ^\ 


i  ig.  a  4. 
Radiograph  of  foreign  body  in  e>'e  (three-fourths  actual  slze)J 


the  tube-holder,  the  images  of  the  indicating  ball  on  the  plate 
incide  simultaneously   with   those  on   l!ie  transparent  key-plate, 
wil!  then  not  be  necessary  to  reset  the  plate  to  read  the  positi* 
**A"  and  "B"  coordinates. 

After  the  three  readings  have  Ivcen  transferred  to  the  chart. 
point  of  crossing  of  the  ''A/'  or  '*B''  and  the  "C*  or  "D**  lines  is  ion 
which  gives  the  location  of  the  foreign  body  in  reference  to  the  f| 
view  of  the  eyeball  indicating  its  situation  above  or  below  the  centi! 
the  cornea  and  to  the  nasal  or  temporal  side  of  the  vertical  plane,  W 
a  vertical  line  from  this  point  crosses  the  **E"  reading  on  the  horizt 
section  of  the  globe  it  gives  the  depth  of  the  body  in  the  eyeball  or  a 
In  bodies  of  large  size  both  ends  should  be  localized  to  give  the  pos 
in  which  the  body  rests  in  the  globe.     The  situation  of  the  body  ori 


which  the  rods  have  been  lengthened  one  inch,  causing  extension  of  tl^ 
shadows  to  be  more  exactly  located,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  f 

Two  pictures  are  taken  in  slightly  different  planes,  and  from  the 
shadows  of  the  ball  and  cone,  whose  positions  are  known,  measuremetits 
to  the  foreign  body  are  made  and  recorded  upon  a  chart,  whereby  the 
position  of  the  latter  is  graphical!y  shown  at  once  without  any  intric 
mathematical  calculations. 
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The   patient  is  requested  to  lie  upon  the  regular  compression  dia- 
table,  the  head  resting-  upon  the  localizing  stand  with  the  af- 
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»d  eye  next  to  the  plate,  clamped  and  steadied  with  sand  bags  to  pre- 
l  motiOD. 
The  visual  axis  of  the  eye  should  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
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pllte,  and  the  eyes  fixed  upon  some  object »  as  a  candle  flame,  15 
away  and  an  inch  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  localirmg  stand. 
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By  this  method  the  visual  axes  are  rendered  approximately  par. 
to  the  plate.  The  ball  and  the  cone  are  15  mm.  apart,  the  cone  tx 
to  the  temporal  side  of  the  head.    The  trigger  is  set  and  the  ball  pis 
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the  center  of  the  foreign  body's  shadow.    With  a  millimeter  rule  the< 
tance  from  the  foreign  body  is  measured  above  or  below  the  visual  1 
and  said  distance  in  millimeters  is  laid  off  upon  the  front  view  of  1 
chart,  either  above  or  below  the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  above  or  1 
the  point  representing  the  position  of  the  cone.    A  line  is  drawn  thr 
these  indicated  points  on  the  chart. 

Likewise  upon  the  second  negative  lines  are  drawn  through 
axis  of  the  ball  and  the  cone,  and  perpendicular  to  these  through 
foreign  body.  Then  with  the  millimeter  rule  the  distance  of  the  fo 
body  above  or  below  the  prolonged  axis  is  measured. 

These  distances  are  also  recorded  in  the  front  view  upon  the  ch 
at  the  proper  points  a  line  is  drawn  through  these  points. 

The  intersection  of  this  line  with  that  made  from  the  first  negati 
will  represent  the  location  of  a  foreign  body  as  viewed  from  the  fr 
whether  above  or  1>elow  the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  whether  on 
temporal  or  nasal  side.     (See  footnote.) 


(Footnote. — Figs,  fn)  an<l  <>0  show  a  radiograph  and  chart  of  a  bullet  imbeddef 
in  the  sclera.  The  wound  of  entrance  was  3  mm.  below  the  scleral  corneal  marpa 
about  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  the  eyeball.  The  bulging  of  the  membntna 
at  this  point  accounts  for  the  bullet  appearing  to  be  outside  the  eyeball  in  Uic  cbut 
After  X-ray  examination  the  ])ullet  was  extracted.  Patient  now  counts  fingen 
at  10  feet.    The  case  is  regarded  as  unique  by  the  oculist. 

Anyone  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  Irak 
in  mind  will  readily  comprehend  the  principle  underlying  this  method.  There  are 
others  wlm  can  understand  how  the  first  negative  will  indicate  the  distance  of 
the  forci^'ii  ])ody  back  of  and  above  or  below  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  but  they 
will  ask,  as  T  have  been  asked,  if  the  two  negatives  together  will  always  show 
whether  tlic  foreign  body  is  in  the  temporal  or  nasal  half  of  the  eyeball. 

Such  persons  may.  perlinps.  derive  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  above  dia- 
grams, which  aro  intended  to  represent  the  left  eye  containing  two  foreign  bodirt. 
one  in  the  temporal  half  and  •ne  in  the  nasal  half,  each  the  same  distance  below 
and  back  of  the  centre  oi  the  cc^rnea. 

B  is  the  ball;  C  the  e«»ne:  1''  and  (1  arc  the  two  foreign  bodies. 

In  the  first  neirative  B  and  C  coincide  upon  the  negative,  likewise  F  and  G. 
Both  F  and  G  are  ^  mm.  lielow  B  and  C.  and  a  horizontal  line  is  accordingly 
drawn  on  the  chnrt  -^  mm.  hel<nv  the  horiztintal  lines  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  cornea. 

In  the  second  negative  F  is  I'J  mm.  below  B  and  o  mm.  above  C.  These 
measurements  are  applied  upon  the  chart  and  a  line  drawn  through  these  points. 
This  line  intersects  the  line  ol)taincd  from  the  first  negative  in  the  lower  nasal 
quadrant  and  shows  the  location  of  V.  G  is  shown  on  the  second  negative  to  be 
13  mm.  below  B  and  'J  mm  below  (  .  These  measurements  are  made  upon  the 
chart  and  a  line  drawn  throuj^h  the  pc^ints. 

This  line  inter>ects  the  line  made  from  the  first  negative  in  the  lower  tem- 
poral quadrant,  and  thi.s  shrews  the  location  of  Cj. 

The  reader  may  also  get  a  heightened  conception  by  holding  the  illustrated 
page  with  the  ed^'e  toward  him.  slij:;htly  below  the  level  of  vision  and  looking  at 
it  glancingly,  so  to  si)cak,  along  the  lines  repre-^cnting  the  direction  of  the  rays. 

.\gain  the  reader  nni^t  b<-  reminded  lliat  these  drawings  are  only  diagrammatic; 
and  the  ball,  cone,  and  foreign  bodies  are  thus  shown  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 
In  the  actual  nej^ative  they  will  appear  in  «litTerent  planes,  hence  the  necessity  of 
extending  lines  through  the  axes  of  the  ball  and  cone,  and  making  measurements 
in  the  plane  vertical  thereto.) 
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These  lines  represent  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  each  exposure. 
Again,  upon  the  first  negative  the  distance  of  the  foreign  body  from 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  determined  from  measuring  the 
along  its  axis,  to  the  perpendicular  through  the  foreign  body,  and 
jcting  10  mm,  for  the  rebound  of  the  ball  when  the  trigger  is  re- 
ed. Upon  the  chart  a  line  is  then  drawn  through  the  point  of  inter- 
in  the  front  view,  parallel  to  the  line  going  through  the  center  of 
cornea  to  the  horizontal  section,  and  the  distance  from  the  front  of 
cornea  measured  and  indicated. 
In  like  manner  a  line  is  drawn  through  the  point  of  intersection  in 


Fig.  73. 
Vard  Hulcn*s  localizing  apparatus.     Patient  m  position. 


front  view  parallel  to  the  chart  line  going  through  the  center  of  the 
ica  into  the  side  view,  and  the  distance  measured  frooi  the  center  of 

cornea* 

In  making  the  lines  and  measurcents  upon  the  negatives  and  charts 
ciremc  accuracy  should  be  sought  fon  To  this  end  the  lines  upon  the 
n^atjves  and  charts  should  be  made  with  a  draughtsman's  pen  and  using 
red  mk  for  a  greater  contrast. 

The  method  of  Dr  Vard  H,  llulen,  which  he  has  employed  since 
August,  ipc^,  is  original  with  him.  He  says,  "my  'localizer'  apparatus 
can  be  made  by  any  carpenter  from  the  specifications  and  mechanism  ; 

jbe  clamp  may  he  ptir chased  at  any  supply  house.     All  requirements 
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will  be  fulfilled  if  the  tube  can  be  properly  placed,  and  easily  and  ac- 
curately displaced  three  inches  or  so  in  a  perpendicular  line.  As  the  head 
must  be  absolutely  immovable,  I  have  arranged  for  the  patient  to  fix  with 
the   teeth." 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  A  piece  of  lead  of  suitable 
size  and  shape  is  securely  fastened  with  adhesive  plaster  to  the  margin 
of  the  lower  lid  of  the  injured  eye  directly  under  the  center  of  the  pupil. 
Then  the  distance  from  the  upper  extremity  of  this  "marker"  to  the 
center  of  the  cornea,  and  also  the  distance  the  marker  is  anteriorly  or 
posteriorly  to  the  apex  of  the  cornea  is  taken  and  recorded.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  these  measurements  are  more  accurately  taken  by  the 


Fig.  74. 
Vard  Hulen's  disseminated  localization  apparatus. 


use  of  the  compasses.  A  Crookes  tube  is  next  adjusted  vertically  in  the 
holder  of  the  localizer  so  that  the  luminous  point  of  the  anode  and  the 
point  where  the  wires  cross  and  the  V-shaped  sight  are  in  a  horizontal 
line.  Then  the  distance  from  the  anode  to  the  crossed  wires  is  meas- 
ured and  recorded.  The  patient  is  placed  with  the  injured  eye  next  to 
crossed  wires,  the  other  fixing  an  object  located  so  as  to  bring  the  in- 
jured member  into  a  straight  ahead  position,  a  photographic  plate  is 
put  in  the  frame  and  photo,  i  is  taken.  The  patient  remains  in  the  same 
position,  but  the  tube  is  raised  a  definite  distance,  usually  three  inches, 
and  photo.  2  is  taken,  and  both  pictures  are  sent  to  the  dark-room  to 
be  developed.  The  marker  on  the  patient's  lid  is  again  inspected  to  be 
sure  it  has  not  shifted  its  position  since  first  measured. 

With  these  two  plates  and  the  accurate  measurements  one  can  quick- 
ly determine  the  exact  position  the  foreigti  body  occupies  in  relation  to 
the  eye. 
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ic  necessary  implements  are  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  straight  edge, 
hard  lead  pencil,  and  a  sheet  of  18''  smooth  surface  drawing 
On  ihe  paper  make  two  vertical  lines,  the  distance  between  them 

thai  recorded  for  the  distance  between  the  anode  and  crossed 
Cross  eadi  of  these  lines  near  the  bottom  with  a  horizontal  line, 

irk  the  point  of  crossing  of  left  line  **i."  Then  mark  a  point  "2*' 
left  vertical  line,  the  same  distance  above  as  the  tube  was  dis- 


Fig.  75. 
Showing  relation  of  cross  line  in  first  exposure. 


Tcnically  when  taking  iJie  second  picture.    Then  in  photo,  i  meas- 
^th  compass  the  vertical  distance  from  the  shadow  of  the  horizontal 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  shadow  of  the  marker,  and  on  the 
[vertical  line  in  the  <liagram  beginning  al  the  point  crossed  by  hori- 
^nc.'^   measure   vertically    this    distance,    designating     that     point 
In  the  same  w^ay  measure  and  mark  the  vertical  distance  from 
of  horizontal  wire  to  center  of  shadow  of  foreign  body,  '*X,  1." 
Ilake  photo.  2»  measure  and  mark  shadows  of  the  foreign  body  and 
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marker  on  same  vertical  line  as  with  photo,  i,  desigfnating  the  point  of 
the  foreign  body  '^X,  2;'*  and  that  of  the  marker  **0,  2,"  then  connect 
by  a  continuous  straight  line  point  "f*  on  left  vertical  line  with  point 
"X,  i"  on  right  vertical  line,  also  by  a  broken  line  with  point  "O,  i  f" 
connect  point  **2"  in  a  similar  way  to  *'X,  2**  and  '*0,  2.'* 

It  is  evident  that  the  point  where  the  continuous  lines  cross  repre- 
sents the  location  of  the  "marker,"  and  that  the  point  where  the  broken 


Fig.  76. 
Showing  relation  of  cross  lines  in  second  exposure. 


lines  cross  is  the  exact  location  of  the  foreign  bcKly  in  the  vertical  plane. 
As  the  relation  between  the  eye  and  the  marker  is  known,  draw  schemat- 
ically an  eye  according  to  its  anatomic  measurements  in  its  correct  posi- 
tion, using  the  vertical  measurement  prcviotisly  made  from  the  center 
of  the  cornea  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  marker.  The  location  of  the 
foreign  body  to  the  eye  in  the  vertical  and  lateral  meridians  is  thus 
made  plain  by  our  diagram. 

Now  for  the  upper  part  of  the  figure.     Mark  a  point  on  the  left 
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le  i' "  and  also  a  short  line  at  the  corresponding  horizontal 
^e  right  vertical  line.  Then  in  photo,  i  measure  the  distance 
shadow  of  the  vertical  wire  to  the  shadow  of  the  "marker" 
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and  mark  the  point  of  that  measurement  above  the  cross- 
ing of  the  short  line  "O',  i'"  (it  may  be  below,  depending 
upon  the  relationship) ;  also  measure  the  distance  from  the 
shadow  of  the  vertical  wire  to  the  shadow  of  the  foreign 
body,  and,  as  above  described,  mark  it  "X',  i."  Connect  point  "i"'  by  a 
continuous  line  to  "CV,  i'"  and  by  a  broken  line  to  "X',  i'."  Then  erect 
across  the  paper  a  perpendicular  continuous  line  through  the 
point  corresponding  to  the  marker  and  a  broken  perpendicular  line 
through  the  point  corresponding  to  the  foreign  body  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  diagram.  It  is  evident  that  the  point  where  these  lines 
cross  the  above  lines  will  mark  the  exact  location  of  the  marker  and 
the   foreign   body    in   the   horizontal   plane.     Again   draw   the   eye   in 


Fig.  78. 
Vard  Hulen's  chart  for  locating  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  and  orbit. 

its  correct  relationship  to  the  "marker,"  using  the  other  measurement 
from  the  marker  to  the  apex  of  the  cornea.  Thus  the  location  of  the 
foreign  body  in  the  relation  to  the  eye  in  its  horizontal  meridian  is 
revealed  and  the  localization  is  complete.  It  is  evident  that  the  perfec- 
tion and  infallibility  of  this  method  depend  only  on  the  absolute  accu- 
racy of  the  measurements  and  the  drawings  made  therefrom. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  after  the  idea  had  been  grasped,  which  is, 
in  a  few  words,  to  represent  with  lines  in  a  drawing  the  relative  condi- 
tions existing  when  using  an  X-ray,  one  can  draw  this  complete  diagram 
unhesitatingly  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  the  description  of  how 
it  is  done.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  follow  the  description,  using  the 
accompanying  figures,  and  in  this  case  for  localizing,  upper  extremity  of 
marker  was  placed  8  mm.  below  and  i  mm.  posterior  to  apex  of  cornea. 
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change,  the  drawing  is  made  actual  size,  cutting  vertically  thraiiijh  1^^^ 
figure,  as  indicated  thereon,  paste  the  two  pieces  on  a  afaeel  of 
ing  paper  in  the  same  relative  position,  but  with  the  rigbt  and  left  ^ 
tical  lines  precisely  14^''  apart,  then  with  a  pencil  and  ruler  joia  | 
ends  of  the  separated  lines. 

Hulen's  method  ot  plotting  is  at  present  in  use  in  the  New 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  but  with  Dixon's  modified  apparatus  lor 
head,  which  requires  the  patient  to  be  in  a  recumbent  poeitioa. 

The  objections  to  Hulen's  localizer  apparatus  are  noted  onder 
paragraph  "Position  of  the  Patient" 

The  method  of  Dixon  is  "Draw  a  line  on  the  side  of  the 
running  backward  from  the  outer  canthus  of  the  injured  eye  on  a  ] 
approximating  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  globe.    Then  adjust  die 
band  intended  to  carry  the  indicator  or  marker,  but  the  indicator 
be  removed  to  prevent  accident  during  the  subsequent  manqralation 
the  patient    In  fact,  this  indicator  should  never  be  in  position  when  dM 
is  any  chance  of  the  patient  being  able  to  move. 

The  tube  having  been  adjusted  by  centering  the  anode  with  the  at 
wires  in  the  plate  frame,  the  distance  of  the  anode  from  the  plate  ma 
ured  and  recorded  (about  50  cm.  being  the  best  distance),  the  patii 
can  now  be  laid  oa  the  table,  and  the  head  adjusted  by  means  ci  flie| 
squaring  apparatus,  and  fixed  with  the  strap  and  damp  as  described^  i 
being  exercised  to  have  the  line  on  the  side  of  the  head  paralld  with 
the  perpendicular  cross  wire,  but  sufficiently  removed  to  prevent  the 
shadow  of  the  wire  from  obscuring  the  shadow  of  a  small  foreign  body 
in  the  globe.  I  usually  place  this  wire  about  the  lower  margin  of  the 
orbit 

The  vision  is  now  fixed  as  described  by  means  of  the  little  woolen 
ball,  and  the  indicator  is  slipped  onto  the  pole  or  rod  attached  to  the  head- 
band, and  while  the  patient's  vision  is  steadily  fixed  on  the  ball  over  his 
head  the  indicator  is  brought  as  near  the  center  of  the  cornea  as  is 
compatible  with  safety  and  comfort.  The  distance  of  the  point  of  the 
indicator  from  the  center  of  the  cornea  is  then  carefully  nteasured  with 
a  lens  and  strap  gauge  and  recorded.  The  tube  is  now  to  be  racked 
3  cm.  below  the  center,  the  plate  is  inserted  in  the  plate  frame,  the  pa- 
tient is  directed  to  fix  his  vision  steadily  on  the  little  woolen  ball  and 
the  first  exposure  is  made.  Without  allowing  the  patient  to  move,  or 
withdraw  his  gaze  from  the  ball,  the  tube  is  racked  3  cm.  above  the 
center  (making  a  total  displacement  of  6  cm.),  the  exposed  plate  is  re- 
placed by  a  new  one,  and  the  exposure  is  repeated. 

After  the  plates  have  been  developed  he  will  find  the  cross  wires 
in  the  same  position  on  both  plates,  but  everything  else  will  show  dis- 
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ement,  and  this  displacement  is  the  key  to  the  proposition." 
The  distance  of  the  anode  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  in  the  case 
cted  for  illustration,  was  51.5  cm.,  and  the  point  of  the  indicator  was 
un.  directly  anterior  to  the  center  of  the  cornea.  These  are  all  the 
liminary  measurements  required. 
To  work  out  the  location  of  the  foreign  body  Hulen's  lines  are  used, 
described  under  Hulen's  method.  We  now  have  all  our  measure- 
ents  and  it  only  remains  to  transfer  them  to  the  chart,  so  we  meas- 
:t  off  10  mm.  back  from  the  center  of  the  cornea,  8  mm.  below 
JC  horizontal  plane,  and  6  mm.  to  the  temporal  side,  and  thus  indicate 
he  point  of  location  of  the  foreign  body  in  the  eye. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  Prognosis  of  ocular  injuries  depends  largely  upon  the 
part  of  the  eye  that  is  damaged,  more  especially  that  having  to  do  with 
the  function  of  sight.  Of  first  importance  is  the  central  visual  acuity; 
secondly,  the  visual  field;  thirdly,  the  ocular  movements;  and  lastly  the 
light  and  color  sense.  To  these  may  be  added  the  cosmetic  damage  and 
the  ability  to  use  the  eyes  for  work,  or,  as  M  a  g  n  u  s^  puts  it,  the  ability 
to  compete ;  and  the  sum  of  them  all  results  in  the  economic  vision.^ 

No  cases  can  be  cited  of  a  simple  injury  to  the  light  and  color  sense, 
and  the  other  elements  are  of  such  overpowering  importance  that  this 
may  be  neglected  in  the  estimation  of  damage  to  vision.  The  longer 
the  course  of  healing,  the  greater  the  resultant  damage  to  function,  other 
things  being  equal. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  amount  of  damage;  the  size  and 
character  of  the  wound;  whether  penetrating,  perforating  or  non-per- 
forating; whether  foreign  bodies  are  carried  in;  and  whether  infected 
or  not 

Trauma  acting  on  the  parts  of  the  eye  necessary  for  clear  vision, 
as  the  visual  zone  of  the  cornea,  the  lens,  vitreous,  macula  lutea,  docs 
more  damage  in  proportion  than  that  to  one  side,  and  offers  a  more  un- 
favorable prognosis  on  account  of  resultant  obstruction  to  vision.  In- 
juries to  the  optic  nerve  and  visual  sphere  are  usually  followed  by  atrophy 
and  blindness.  Injuries  of  the  ciliary  region  are  provocative  of  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis  and  loss  of  the  other  eye  as  well.  As  a  rule  clean- 
cut  wounds  heal  well  if  not  infected.  Infection  may,  as  a  rule,  be  suc- 
cessfully combated  if  seen  in  the  early  stages.  Retained  foreign  bodies 
are  always  dangerous.  Contusions  are  generally  dangerous,  as  they  lead 
to  secondary  degenerative  changes  and  detachment  of  the  retina.  Bums 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe  are  always  to  be  feared,  lime  in- 
juries especially.  Electrical  injuries  result  in  primary  or  secondary  dam- 
age to  the  lens  and  retina.  Double  perforating  wounds  of  the  globe, 
even  with  retained  foreign  bodies  behind  in  the  orbit,  are  compatible 
with  comparatively  small  amount  of  damage  to  the  function. 

Local  fractures  of  the  orbital  walls  are  of  less  moment,  quoad  vitam, 
than  those  which  extend  along  the  base  of  the  brain. 
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For  special  prognoses  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  special 
chapters. 

S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r*  says  the  prognosis  of  perforating  injuries  of  the  eye- 
ball depends  upon  the  condition  of  whether  the  wound  is  infected  or  not. 
Authors  are  generally  too  pessimistic  with  regard  to  the  prognosis,  and, 
from  the  results  of  his  treatment  during  the  last  ten  years,  he  asserts 
that  two-thirds  of  the  injured  eyes  can  be  preserved,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  them  with  useful  sight.  He  lays  chief  stress  upon  saturating 
the  body  with  mercury  as  early  as  possible,  by  inunctions,  intramuscular 
and  subconjunctival  injections,  and  upon  rest  in  bed  for  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Out  of  70  cases  of  fibrinous  uveitis,  80  per  cent,  were  cured ; 
of  81  cases  of  purulent  uveitis,  50  per  cent.  (59  of  these  had  abscesses  of 
the  vitreous,  41  foreign  bodies  in  the  interior,  mostly  iron),  of  the  eyes 
with  foreign  bodies,  27  were  preserved  (66  per  cent.)  ;  of  these,  90  (57 
per  cent.)  with  more  or  less  vision.  Out  of  50  cases  of  fibrinous  uveitis 
which  came  under  treatment  within  three  days  after  the  injuries,  8  (16 
per  cent.)  were  lost,  while  out  of  20  cases  coming  after  the  third  day  6 
(30  per  cent.)  were  lost.  This  difference  is  not  as  striking  in  purulent 
uveitis.  Twenty-eight  were  saved,  21  not  (42  per  cent.),  out  of  49  with 
purulent  uveitis  which  were  treated  within  the  first  three  days.  After 
the  third  day,  32  entered  treatment,  with  18  (57  per  cent.)  failures. 
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While  many  eye  accidents  are  unavoidable,  yet  the  large  majority 
are  preventable  by  due  care  oi  the  patient,  parents,  fellow-workmen  or 
employers. 

In  domestic  life  a  large  proportion  happen  to  children  from 
ignorance  or  carelessness  in  playing  with  dangerous  objects,  such  as 
gun  and  d>-namite  caps,  fireworks,  fireamis,  etc.,  hot  and  boiling  fluids, 
water,  kitchen  products,  melted  lead,  sharp  and  pointer!  objects  of  iron, 
glass  and  wood,  the  throwing  of  sand,  dirt  and  stones,  the  sluxHing  of 
arrows  and  darts,  blows  with  sticks,  etc.;  teasing  of  house  animals,  as 
dogs  and  cats,  with  resultant  l>ites  therefrom,  alxnit  which  frequent 
warnings  by  parents  are  necessary. 

In  agricultural  life  many  accidents  ixxnir  from  careless- 
ness, injuries  from  baling  wire,  straw,  h(X>ks,  branches,  splitting  wihhI, 
homing  from  cows,  kicks  from  cows,  horses,  etc.,  most  of  which  are  to  be 
avoided  by  due  care. 

Safeguards  against  accidents  to  working  men 
have  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  manufacturers,  transportation 
companies  and  others,  not  only  by  legal  measures,  but  by  the  necessity 
for  conservation  of  their  own  goods  and  machinery,  the  loss  of  service 
and  the  cost  of  care  and  expense  in  treatment  of  such  working  men,  as 
well  as  protection  from  damage  suits,  which  give  lawyers  lots  of 
work.  The  policy  of  making  factory  work  safer  and  more  healthful  is 
profitable  as  well  as  humane,  and  it  makes  the  workman  more  C(Mitentc<l. 
Safety  appliances  are  in  use  in  most  dangerous  trades  and  have  markcdlv 
decreased  the  proportion  of  accidents,  particularly  of  the  eye.  Nbtc  the 
lessened  number  of  blind  from  accidents  within  the  last  ten  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  twelfth  census.  The  installation  of  screens  for  iron  chip- 
pers  and  bottle  workers,  the  pneumatic  fan  at  the  grinder's  wheel,  the 
forced  wearing  of  masks,  spectacles  or  other  eye  protection  where  flying 
chips  of  metal,  glass,  stone,  etc.,  are  common,  has  reduced  the  numhcr 
of  accidents.    Rut  though  these  materially  insure  the  safety  of  the  work- 
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man,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he  U5e5  them  and  will  shirk  their  applica- 
tioo  ctnless  carcfatty  watched  and  continuously  warned, 

L  a  n  s^  says,  and  those  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  corroho- 
rale  him,  *'Even  if  protectors  hang  alongside  of  the  grindstone  they  are 
rarely  used," 


CoQuilles, 

Simeon  Snell-  found  that  although  the  workmen  generally 
complained  about  the  wearing  of  goggles  and  protectors,  which  is  com- 
pulsor)'  in  most  battling  work^i  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has  been 
no  deterioration  of  vision  from  their  use*  although  in  a  number  of  cases 
headaches  and  dizziness  were  reported  on  inquiry  from  the  workmen. 


Fig.  81, 
Automobile  goggles. 

Gay  lord  C  Hall*  says,  "I  was  surprised  at  the  opposition  to 
glasses  until  1  found  tliat  the  workmen  all  complained  that  the  dust  and 
sweat  blurred  the  lenses  froin  the  start  and  later  the  emery  cut  the  glass 
so  that  they  were  in  danger  of  more  serious  injury  from  blurred  glasses 
than  would  be  inflicted  on  the  unprotected  eye  by  the  emery. 
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This  opposition  seems  hard  to  overcome,  and  while  a  foreman  or 
skilled  workman,  who  has  to  go  to  the  wheel  occasionally  to  sharpen 
his  tools,  takes  measures  t*^  protect  his  eyes,  the  average  workman  is 


Fig.  82, 
Foiirnier  style  veniilatcd  leather  mask  for  chemical  works. 

either  too  careless  and  shiftless  to  take  the  trouble  to  keep  the  lenses 
clear/' 

There  are  a  variety  of  protectors  in  the  market,  but  they  have  been 
little  used. 


y 

Fig.  83. 
Miller's  and  stone-cutter's  spectacles,  common  clear  glass. 

Gauze  wire,  fitting  close  to  the  eye  like  a  cup  and  attached  to  the 
head  by  a  string,  is  employed  by  stone^breakers  and  in  some  iron  works. 
They  complain  of  them  as  being  hot  and  interfering  with  sight,  but  there 


Fig.  84. 

Bessemer  spectacles,  in  heavy  frames  with  three  layers  of  heavy  glass,  for 
blast  furnaces.  Also  made  for  rolling  mills  and  open-hearth  furnaces  with  heavy 
blue,  amber  or  euphos  glass. 

is  no  question  that  such  protectors  do  afford  considerable  immunity 
from  accident.  Another  practical  point  about  protectors  is  that  they 
should  not  be  liable  to  rust.     For  this  reason  galvanized  iron  wire,  or. 
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tion  from  small  flying  objects,  hut  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  the  violet  or 
chemical    rays. 

Where  grinders  or  workmen  in  the  iron  trades  sharpen  their  tools 
a  number  of  times  a  day  at  the  wheel,  thousands  of  foreign  bodies  fly 
about,  many  of  which  strike  the  person  despite  safety  appliances  that 
may  be  used.  I  liave  in  my  possession  a  pair  of  ordinary  spectacles  used 
by  a  workman  in  the  Allis-Gialmers  iron  works  which  are  completely 
studded  with  hundreds  of  abrasions  caused  by  flying  particles  of  emery — 
a  not  uncommon  observation. 

If  one  examine  carefully  the  cornea  in  the  eye  of  a  grinder  he  may 
be  surprised  to  find  a  large  number  of  specks,  which  are  the  results  of 


Fig.  «fi. 
Wire  gauze  protectors.      (Simeon   SnelK) 

previous  injuries.  If  these  be  not  situated  in  the  visual  area  they  give 
rise  to  no  inconvenience,  but  if  in  the  visual  axis  a  very  small  scar  may 
cause  decided  lowering  of  the  visual  acuity.  All  such  trivial  accidents 
could  be  prevented  by  the  working-man  wearing  protection  while  at  such 
forms  of  work. 

According  to  P  r  a  u  n*  good  protectors  must  have  the  following 
quah'fications :  i.  They  must  be  strong  and  adjusted  so  that  the  finest 
splinters  or  motes  will  not  pass  through  them.  2.  They  should  be  cheao 
and  easily  procured.  3.  They  must  not  cut  oflF  too  much  light  an<l  should 
not  produce  disagreeable  effects,  as  irritation  of  eyes  or  vertigo.  4.  They 
must  be  comfortably  adjusted,  not  press  or  heat  the  face  and  eyes,  and 
acceptable  to  the  worker. 
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The  use  of  the  ptieuniatic  chipper  has,  in  many  cases,  almost  super- 
seded tlie  hand  chipping  by  sate  and  hammer,  and  thus  the  dangers  of 
chipping  are  greatly  avoided.  It  accomplishes  in  one  hour  what  would 
take  six  hours  by  hand,  and  prevents  the  flying  about  of  fragments,  as  it 
more  like  running  a  scoop  over  fairly  soft  cheese  than  using  a  tool  on 
ird  steel. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  men  at  their  work  and  the  use  of  screens, 
so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  their  fellow- workmen  and  to  passers-by,  have. 


-4*j«ia;y;^ 


-.Aji 


Fig,  80. 
Bottling  machine,  showing  screen.  A.  Iron  plate  fixed  to  machine  to  protect 
bottler.  B,  Wood  screen  to  protect  passers  by.  C-c.  Blankets  to  prevent  broken 
bott]e$  rebounding.  D.  Wood  screen  to  protect  wirers.  E.  Wicket  through  which 
bottles  are  passed  to  wirers.  A  curtain  hangs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  wicket. 
Directly  the  bottle  is  passed  through  the  curtain  again  falls  into  position,  (Simeon 
Snell) 


together  with  the  wearing  of  proper  eye-protectors,  conserved  the  safety 
of  sight  in  factories  where  such  have  been  installed  and  made  obligatory. 

In  an  investigation  uf  the  bottling  works  in  England  S  n  c  1  P^  found 
the  following; 

**r.  There  is  an  absence  of  evidence  of  injury  to  eyesight  from  the 
use  of  protectors — on  the  contrary,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  op- 
eratives making  no  complaint  after  using  protectors  far  20,  30  or  even 
40  years. 
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2.  At  a  place  where  complaint  had  been  made,  on  investigation  it 
was  found  that  no  real  use  had  been  made  of  the  protectors  in  the  way 
that  was  daily  the  practice  in  other  places  which  had  been  visited. 

3.  The  occupation,  from  the  frequency  of  bottles  bursting,  is  one 
very  prone  to  accident,  the  danger  not  being  ccmfined  to  the  fillers.  All 
the  workers,  or  even  visitors  to  the  place  where  bottles  are  being  filled, 
labeled,  etc.,  or  stacked,  are  liable  to  injury.  Some  manufacturers,  find- 
ing even  the  best  machinery  not  sufficiently  protective,  have  added  de- 
vices of  their  own.  Bottles  placed  in  boxes,  stacked,  or  being  moved  on 
trolleys,  should  be  covered  with  cloth  or  sacking. 

4.  Eye  goggles  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection.  The  masks  at 
present  in  use  admit  of  improvement  so  as  to  be  worn  with  more  com- 
fort; they  should  not  be  of  too  coarse  a  mesh,  so  as  to  prevent  frag- 
ments of  glass  passing  through,  and  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  injury 
to  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  they  should  be  connected  with  a  leather  collar, 
or  be  continued  downwards  to  afford  protection  to  the  neck  and  its  ves- 
sels. They  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  fit  without  undue  pressure. 
A  recently  devised  shield  which,  resting  on  the  shoulders  leaves  the  face 
free  behind,  is  being  brought  into  use,  and  appears  to  be  an  improve- 
ment in  some  ways." 

My  experience®  has  shown  that  there  is  less  difficulty  in  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  employers  than  the  assent  of  the  men  to  adopt  precau- 
tionary measures. 
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THE  MEDICINAL  TREATMENT  OF  OCULAR  INJURIES.     ASEPSIS, 
ANTISEPSIS,  AND  THE  CARE  OF  THE  WOUND. 

The  handling  of  an  injured  eye  should  be  conservative  from  the 
first,  to  keep  vision,  preserve  the  appearances,  relieve  the  agony,  and  even 
in  seme  cases  to  save  life. 

With  this  maxim  in  view  we  consider  first  those  methods  of  treat- 
ment which  give  the  best  end  results  as  regards  vision ;  and  secondly,  as 
regards  the  appearance  of  the  globe  and  its  surroundings,  bearing  in 
mind  always  the  dread  possibilities  of  sympathetic  disease  in  the  other 
eye,  but  having  ever  in  mind  the  operation  of  enucleation  or  its  substi- 
tutes with  which  to  combat  this  possibility.  As  has  been  cited,  and  will 
be  often  noted  in  this  book,  a  most  trivial  injury  may,  through  ignorance, 
neglect,  or  mismanagement,  result  in  total  loss  of  vision  in  one  or  both 
eyes,  disfigurement,  or  even  death ;  and  in  all  cases  with  damage  to  the 
earning  ability,  pain  and  suffering  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  same  char- 
acter of  injury  inflicted  upon  other  structures  of  the  body. 

The  radical  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  eye  is  practically 
summed  up  in  the  word  enucleation,  nearly  all  other  procedures  being 
conservative. 

True  it  is  that  we  cannot  hope  to  save  an  eye,  or  its  vision,  when  it 
has  been  freely  opened  and  considerable  of  its  contents  have  been  ex- 
truded; nor  one  which  has  been  badly  infected  or  where  the  intraocular 
structures  have  suffered  loss  of  contiguity,  as  in  large  wounds  of  the 
bulb  with  great  loss  of  vitreous  and  infection,  rupture,  detachment  of 
the  retina  and  chorioid,  ri'.pture  of  the  sclera  and  cornea  with  extensive 
detachment  of  the  ciliary  body,  irido-cycHtis  traumatica,  and  beginning 
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panophthalmitis.  Where  ciliary  wounds  threaten  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mitis, especially  in  the  working  classes,  it  is  often  advisable  to  enucleate 
rather  than  run  the  risk.  The  indications  for  enucleation  are  treated  of 
elsewhere.  Many  minor  procedures  described  in  the  following  pages 
save  eyes  and  vision  that  would  otherwise  be  hopelessly  lost. 

(A)     GENERAL  THERAPY. 

As  a  rule  an  injury  to  the  eye  immediately  incapacitates  one  from  pur- 
suing the  employment  of  the  moment,  be  it  business  or  pleasure,  and,  in 
dangerous  surroundings,  he  may  be  so  blinded  as  to  fall  into  imminent 
danger  of  life  and  limb  and  so  must  seek  or  be  led  to  a  place  of  safety. 
But  few  ocular  accidents  are  attended  by  severe  nerve  shock,  evinced 
by  loss  of  consciousness,  but  such  as  occur  are  to  be  treated  by  fresh 
air,  dashing  of  water  in  the  face,  chafing  the  hands  and  by  stimulants. 
Immediate  severe  pain  may  be  met  by  narcotics,  as  a  hypodermic  of 
morphia,  but  as  a  rule  these  patients  are  ambulatory  and  go  to  the  phy- 
sician in  his  office  or  to  a  hospital  clinic. 

The  public  should  be  taught  that  the  best  first-aid  to  injured  eyes 
is,  as  a  rule,  to  let  them  alone,  apply  a  clean  cloth  bandage  and  to  im- 
mediately seek  a  physician,  more  especially  an  oculist,  except  where 
large  quantities  of  foreign  material,  as  sand,  dirt  or  corrosive  substances, 
as  lime  or  chemicals,  enter  the  eye;  then  the  first  application  is  free 
douching  with  clean,  clear  water.  The  use  of  house  remedies,  as  tea, 
milk,  honey,  urine,  beefsteak,  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  antiphlogis- 
tine,  chamomile,  sage  tea,  or  other  applications  is  to  be  deprecated,  for 
all  of  these  only  foment  the  growth  of  germs  and  act  as  a  poultice.  The 
eye  is  in  no  wise  a  boil  to  be  drawn  out ! 

(B)     ASEPSIS. 

Horace^  said  in  ancient  times: — "Quid-quid  delirant  reges, 
plectuntur  archive !" 

The  therapy  of  the  wounded  eye  is  based  upon  general  surgical 
principles,  and  from  beginning  to  end  the  watchword  is  asepsis,  or  clean- 
liness. 

The  surgeon's  hands  should  be  clean,  his  dress  neat,  and  while  sur- 
gical millinery  is  superfluous  in  ophthalmic  practice  for  the  most  of  our 
work,  the  clean  shirt,  the  changing  of  his  street  coat  for  the  white  dress- 
ing coat  when  handling  cases,  and  the  absence  of  beard  of  the  surgeon 
are  details  of  his  personality  that  prevent,  in  a  measure  his  infecting  his 
own  patients. 

His  office  or  treatment-rooms  should  be  devoid  of  hangings  and 
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list-catchers.  Modern  surgeons  are  coming  to  have  a  treatment  or 
iiessing-room  in  connection  with  their  offices,  with  tiled  floors,  aseptic 
fliite  furniture  and  complete  set  of  instruments  and  cases,  quite  as  well 
ittcd  up  as  the  hospital  operating-room. 

The  proper  care  of  his  instruments  of  examination,  the  sterilization 
yl  metal  instruments  and  of  medicaments,  cleanliness  of  towels,  ban- 
dages, etc,  all  prevent  his  carrying  infection  and  lead  to  confidence  on  the 
pout  of  his  patients  and  to  successful  results. 

Though  such  care  is  not  generally  taken,  yet  it  is  essential  and  oblig- 
atory for  the  twentieth  century  surgeon.  Even  in  the  public  clinic  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  elementary  personal  rules  should  not  be  carried 
out.  The  day  of  the  doctor  with  his  frock  coat,  going  from  the  exam- 
ination room  to  the  operating  table  is  past.  In  the  hospital,  with  the 
ilrilled  assistance  of  the  trained  nurse,  the  eye  surgeon  should  have  his 
wrroundings  as  immaculate  as  those  of  the  abdominal  surgeon. 

In  the  operating-room,  as  remarked,  surgical  millinery  is  not  so  es- 
sential. The  cap,  the  gauze  veil  and  the  operating  gown  are  necessary, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  the  rubber  gloves,  the  extreme  antisepsis,  the  white 
trousers  and  shoes  of  the  general  surgeon.  Our  operations  are  usually 
quickly  done  under  local  anesthesia  and  our  hands  seldom  touch  the 
parts  operated  upon,  or  the  portions  of  the  instruments  that  may  come 
into  contact  with  the  wound  or  its  surroundings. 

In  a  hospital  the  eye  patient  is  usually  best  attended  to  in  a  private 
nwm  or  small  ward,  away  from  patients  afflicted  with  general  diseases 
or  suffering  from  other  accidents.  Quiet  as  a  rule  is  essential ;  confine- 
ment to  bed  only  in  severe  cases  or  where  the  eyeball  has  been  widely 
opened.  The  dark-room,  with  its  necessarily  poor  ventilation,  has  largely 
gone  out  of  use.  The  patient  may  be  protected  from  glare  by  screens, 
shades  and  dark  glasses. 

When  a  patient  with  an  injured  eye  enters  a  hospital  a  full  bath  is 
indicated,  as  a  rule,  unless  contra-indicated  by  his  class  and  appearance, 
or  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  jarring  of  the  eye ;  and  maybe  a  special 
preparation  of  the  ocular  surroundings  by  soap  and  water,  i  :5ooo  sub- 
hmate  compress  and  light  bandage,  unloading  of  the  lower  bowel  by  a 
^^ne  and  a  rectal  injection  is  necessary  for  general  anesthesia  and  if 
e  time  warrants,  and  general  care  as  for  other  cases,  may  be  deemed 
accessary. 

My  preparation  for  such  cases  is  the  following: 

*;^d.    Shampoo  with  green  soap  the  night  before  the  operation. 

ace.     Wash  thoroughly  with  green  soap,  and  after  washing  with 

^ater,  use  a  solution  of  i:  10,000  bichloride  the  night  before  the 
^^tion. 
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Nose.     Irrigate  with  warm  Sefler's  solutioii  the  night  before  \ 
operation,  and  again  the  morning  of  the  operation. 

Eye.    Wash  eyelid  and  eyebrow  carefully  with  green  aoap^  and  \ 
rinsing  with  hot  water  use  a  solution  of  i  :io,ooo  bichloride.    Wadi  < 
thoroughly  with  warm  boric  acid  solution  and  instill  argyrol  50  per  < 
a  bichloride  pad  i  :io,ooo  to  be  placed  over  the  eye  and  bandaged  1 
night.    Repeat  this  on  morning  of  <q>eration. 

General.    Give  patient  divided  doses  of  calomel,  one-foorfh  1 
a  dose,  every  half  hour  for  four  hours  the  night  befcHe  the 
and  follow  with  one-half  ounce  magnesia  sulphate  in  the  taondog. 
not  allow  patient  who  is  to  have  a  general  anesthetic  any  food 
morning  of  the  operation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  P  r  a  u  n*  says,  ''Halbe  aseptik  iti 
schlechter  als  gar  keine/'  for  it  gives  a  false  security. 

As  a  rule  injured  eyes  occur  in  ambulatory  patients  and  are 
first  by  the  physician  in  his  office,  coming  with  a  more  or  less  dean  or  ^ 
dirty  bandage  applied  by  the  patient,  his  friends  or  some  other  plqf- 
sician,  and  the  after-treatment  in  most  cases  is  done  by  the  physician  at 
his  (^ce. 

A  general  rule  in  this  class  of  cases  is  not  to  allow  the  injured 
person  or  anyone  else  to  touch  the  eye  or  make  any  applications,  at  least 
until  the  external  wound  has  healed  and  there  is  no  longer  danger  of 
infection. 

C.  S.  B  u  1 F  discusses  the  various  sources  of  infection  following 
operations  on  the  eye,  the  most  frequent  being  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
the  conjunctival  sac,  and  the  lacrimal  canaliculi  and  sac.  He  points  out 
the  well-known  fact  that  a  normal  conjunctival  sac,  free  from  noxious 
bacteria  of  all  kinds,  does  not  exist,  citing  Gayet's,  Rymowicz's  and 
Pick's  experiments  in  proof  of  this. 

He  mentions  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  conunon  forms  of  infection 
of  the  conjunctiva  as  a  help  to  deciding  when  to  operate,  if  at  all,  in  the 
presence  of  an  infection.    His  conclusions  are: 

"I.  A  careful  microscopical  and  bacteriological  examination  should 
be  made  of  the  contents  of  the  conjunctival  sac  in  every  suspected  case, 
carrying  the  examination  as  far  as  the  cultivation  of  the  bacteria  in  a 
proper  medium,  and  the  subsequent  inoculation  of  the  germs. 

II.  If  toxic  ^erms  are  found  in  great  numbers,  no  matter  what  theirv^ 
varieties,  no  operation  on  the  eyeball  should  be  undertaken  until  th^^^ 
germs  have  disappeared,  and  the  conjunctival  sac  has  been  rendered . 
sterile  as  wc  can  hope  to  make  it. 

III.  If  there  be  suppurative  disease  of  the  lacrimal  passages,  whe^^ 
er  of  canaliculi,  sac,  or  uasal  duct,  all  operations  upon  the   eyeball      ^ 
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positively  contra-indicated.  The  lacrimal  sac  must  be  excised,  and  the 
lacrimal  piincta  must  l)e  obliterated  by  the  galvano-cautery,  before  any 
operation  on  the  eyeball  is  undertaken.  In  a  case  of  catarrhal  dacryo- 
cystitis, or  of  mucocele  of  the  sac,  ])Oth  canaliculi  should  be  incised,  an'l 
the  sac  injected  daily  with  an  antiseptic  astringent  solution,  and  free  ir- 
rigation through  the  nasal  duct  carried  out  until  all  secretion  has  ceased. 
Even  in  cases  of  great  urgency,  as,  for  example,  acute  inflammatory 
glaucoma,  the  writer  would  not  feel  himself  justified  in  modifying  the 
above  statement. 

IV.  If  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctival  sac  on  examination  is  found 
to  be  infected,  but  the  bacteria  are  few  in  number  and  of  slight  toxic 
variety,  operations  may  be  done  on  the  eyeball  when  necessary,  but  these 


Fig.  90. 

JT^ylofs  method  of  tying  off  canaliculus  in  dacryocystitis  before  operation  involving 

opening  eyeball,  as  adapted  by  author. 


cycs  shoidd  be  opened  and  examined  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  conjunctival  sac  gently  irrigated  with  warm  normal  salt  solution,  or 
warm  sterilized  boric  acid  solution,  and  then  the  eye  should  be  imme- 
diately rebandaged. 

V.  In  operating  upon  the  eyeball  in  the  presence  of  an  apparently 
normal,  sterile,  conjunctival  sac,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

1st.  The  forehead,  eyebrows,  temple,  cheek,  bridge  of  the  nose,  and 
external  surface  of  the  lid  should  be  carefully  cleansetl  with  hot  water 
and  soap,  and  dried  with  aseptic  cotton  pads. 

2nd.  The  margins  of  the  lids  should  he  carefully  but  gently  rubbed 
with  sterilized,  moist,  cotton  pads,  and  simultaneously  irrigated  with  a 
warm,  sterilized,  physiological  salt  solution. 

3rd.    Careful  irrigation  of  the  conjunctival  sac  with  the  same  ster- 
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ilizcd,  normal   &alt  solution,  and  then  closing  the  lids  with  a  moi 
sterilized  cotton  pad.    The  lids  ^lould  remain  closed  in  this  way 
the  speculum  is  introduced- 

VL  In  all  cases  the  bandag^e  shoiald  be  removed  and  the  eye 
amined  under  the  strictest  aseptic  precautions,  as  strict  as  those 
ployed  at  the  time  of  operation, 

VII.     On  the  first  sign  of  infection  of  the  wound,  the  edges  ol 
lids  are  to  be  tliorougiily  cleansed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
of  operation ;  the  conjunctival  sac  is  to  be  thoroughly  irrigated  with 
sterilized,  normal  salt  solution ;  the  wound  is  to  be  reopened  and  cai 
iKed  through  its  ^tire  length  witli  the  galvano-cautery ;  aiid  the  am 
chamber  is  to  be  gently  but  carefully  i    igated  with  a  sublimate  solutii 
(i  :sooo) ;  and  then  the  conjunctival  sac  must  be  again  irrigated,  and 
lids  must  be  closed  simply  under  a  moist  sterilized  pad* 

S*  J.  Taylor*  points  out  that  the  modem  plan  of  thoroughly 
secting  out  a  diseased  lacrimal  sac  before  performing  any  operation  u] 
the  eye  in  which  the  globe  is  of>ened  is  the  one  to  be  adopted  in  the  v 
majority  of  cases.     But  this  procedure  may,  at  time?^  be  undcsirabtc, 
especially  in  old,  decrepit  patients*     In  such  examples  the  writer  hM 
successfully  adopted  the  plan  of  ligating  the  upper  and  lower  canalinilL 

The  parts  are  well  cocainised,  some  powdered  cocain  being  appli^ 
a  fine  probe  is  passed  into  the  canaliculus  and  held  by  an  assistant  or 
nurse  against  the  wall  of  the  nose;  then  a  sniall^  weli-curvecl  needle, 
armed  with  a  double  silk  ligature,  is  passed  under  and  around  the  probe, 
taking  a  little  more  tissue  than  the  canaliculus  only,  whereupon  the 
probe  is  withdrawn  and  the  double  ligature  firmly  tied ;  the  same  is  dooe 
to  the  other  canaliculus  and  comnmnication  with  the  sac  is  thus  entirely 
shut  oflf,  as  can  be  proved  by  tliere  being  no  more  regurgitation  of  pus 
when  pressure  is  made  over  the  sac. 

Immediately  after  the  ligatures  have  been  applied,  the  conjunctr 
sac  is  well  washed  out  with  sublimate  solution  and  the  cataract  O] 
tion  proceeded  with.     To  prevent  mydriasis  as  a  result  of  the  coci 
the  writer  instills  a  little  eserin  a  few  minutes  before  the  use  of 
anesthetic.    It  is  as  well,  also^  to  pass  the  needles  rather  near  the  pun* 
to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  repetition  of  the  procedure,  should  need- 
ling of  capsule  be  subsequently  required,  as  occurred  in  one  of  my  cases. 
Very  little  reaction  follows  the  application  of  the  ligatures,  the  dressings 
and  after-treatment  are  not  in  any  way  modified;  the  ligatures  often  cut 
out  or  can  be  removed  a  few  days  after  insertion,  long  before  which — 
specially  if  a  conjunctival  flap  is  secured — the  wound  in  the  globe  it  4 
healed  and  free  from  risk  of  infection. 
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(C)    SURGICAL  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  WOUND. 

In  general  we  do  as  follows:  (i)  Render  the  conjunctival  cul-de- 
the  lacrimal  passages  and  the  nose,  as  well  as  the  lids  and  skin  sur- 
ding  the  eye,  as  free  from  germs  as  possible.  (2)  Replace  or  cut 
•  prolapsed  structures.  (3)  Sew  up  the  wound  or  coapt  its  edges 
her  ways.  (4)  Use  after-treatment  by  some  antiseptic  that  will 
mt  the  entrance  and  development  of  micro-organisms.  (5)  Keep 
vound  quiet  and  occluded  by  bandaging,  the  ciliary  body  at  rest, 
he  pupil  open  by  cycloplegics. 


VI, 


Fig.  91. 
Aseptic  eye  wash  bottle. 


conjmictival  cul-de-sac. 

Since  von  Graefe"  produced  his  statistics  to  show  that  cleaning 
le  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  reduced  the  loss  of  the  eye  by  infection  in 
act  operations  from  5  or  6  per  cent,  to  less  than  i  per  cent. ;  and 
full  asepsis,  and  attention  to  other  inroads  of  infection,  as  the  nose, 
nal  sac  and  skin  of  the  lids,  it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  J/2 
le  per  cent,  in  recent  operators'  hands ;  not  only  asepsis  of  the  op- 


Recently  E  1  s  c  h  n  i  g®  has  shown  that  for  absolute  protection 
infection  from  operations  it  is  necessary  to  secure:  i.  Normal  J 
tions  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  the  lacrimal  passages.  2.  Absd 
inflammatory    changes   in    the    conjunctiva.     3,    Absence    of    patll 


Fiff.  93, 
Todd*s  wash  bottk. 


micro-organisms,  especially  streptococci  and  pneuniococci  in  the 
junctival  cul-de-sac  (diagnosed  by  culture  on  serimi  bouillon),  a 
sence  of  general  and  organic  diseases,  especially  angina.  5. 
treatment  before  the  operation  of  metabolic  affections    (auto-inti 
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drop  of  tear  fluid  at  the  canaliculus,  it  may  be  left  alone.  If  suspicious 
or  a  tear  drop  does  not  appear,  a  weak  arg>rol  or  fluorescein  solution 
may  be  injected  by  way  of  the  canaliculus  to  the  nose,  when  upon  gentle 
use  of  a  handkerchief  the  stain  will  be  found  if  the  passages  are  patent. 

If  the  tear  sac  be  infected  our  troubles  begin,  for  here  we  have  the 
nidus  of  the  pneumococcus,  the  staphylococcus  and  the  streptococcus, 
besides  the  others  as  before  noted.  A  long  previous  treatment,  as  in  cat- 
aract and  other  proposed  operations,  is  in  the  case  of  injuries  manifestly 
impossible.  Casey  Wood"  has  tied  off^  the  canaliculi  temporarily 
by  passing  a  needle  under  the  lower  tube,  coming  out  above  the  upper, 
and  tying  same. 

The  puncta  may  be  temporarily  obliterated  by  the  galvano-cautcry, 
or  a  radical  extirpation  of  the  lacrimal  sac  may  be  done.  At  any  rate  the 
puncta  should  be  slit,  the  lacrimal  sac  thoroughly  syringed  with  anti- 
septic solution,  and  the  inner  canthus  dusted  with  powdered  iodoform, 
leaving  the  radical  operation  to  be  done  later. 

(D)     SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  WOUND. 

This  should  be  carefully  done  by  mopping  with  cotton  wet  with  a 
mild  antiseptic  solution ;  all  foreign  bodies  should  be  removed ;  the  pro- 
lapsed iris  and  portions  of  the  ciliary  lx)dy  cut  off;  and  the  wound  co- 
apted,  if  small,  without  sutures.  Scleral  wounds  may  be  covered  by 
sliding  conjunctival  flaps,  if  large,  an  additional  one  or  more  sutures 
being  taken  in  the  sclera  itself.  Perforating  corneal  wounds  are  best 
covered  at  once  by  the  K  u  h  n  t  method,*-  by  which  I  have  saved  many 
eyes.  First,  these  flaps  cover  the  wound  and  prevent  infection ;  second, 
they  bring  the  wound  edges  together ;  and  third,  they  cover  defects  caused 
by  loss  of  tissue.  They  may  be  made  with  a  single  or  double  peduncle, 
or  a  part  of  the  whole  conjunctiva  may  be  dissected  at  the  limbus  and 
drawn  over  the  cornea  by  interrupted  or  a  pouch  stitch,  which  may  be 
permitted  to  remain  for  five  days,  and  when  removed  the  wound  will  be 
found  to  have  coapted  under  the  covering. 

It  is  not  only  difficult  but  often  impossible  to  suture  corneal  wounds, 
on  account  of  the  necessary  handling  causing  prolapse  and  loss  of  the 
ocular  contents. 

Antisepsis  of  a  wound  has  best  been  achieved  by  me  by  50  per  cent, 
freshly  prepared  argyrol  solution  with  which  the  eye  is  flooded  upon 
completion  of  its  toilet.  In  suspected  infection  I  commonly  inject  a  few 
drops  of  this  solution  into  the  anterior  cbanilK^r.  This  causes  no  irri- 
tation and  saves  infection.  The  H  a  a  b***  method  of  inserting  an  iodo- 
form rod  into  the  anterior  chamber  has  not  been  generally  adopted.     In 
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former  years,  and  now,  in  Europe,  powdered  iodoform  is  liberally  be- 
strewed on  wounds  and  in  the  eye,  but  recently  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  chemical  are  poor  and  its  disagreeable  odor 
and  irritative  action  has  caused  it  to  pass  into  disuse. 

Cauterization  of  the  wound  is  not  needed  except  in  the  case  of  in- 
fected ulcers. 

(E)     INFECTED  WOUNDS. 

Should  the  wound  be  found  infected  after  due  cleaning  a  solution  of 
argyrol  50  per  cent,  should  be  freely  instilled.     If  hypopion  ulcer  has 


Fip.  98. 
Ring's  papier  mache  mask. 

formed,  a  free  cauterization  should  be  made  and  the  eye  filled  with 
argyrol  solution  or  i  :3000  sublimate  ointment,  and  bandaged ;  or  the 
open  treatment  by  hot  applications  one-half  hour  every  three  hours,  with 
frequent  instillations  of  argyrol  and  sublimate  i  -.3000  douching  may  be 
dubstituted. 


Fig.  99. 
Emerson's  double  wire  mask. 


Subconjunctival  injections  of  sublimate,  oxy cyanide  and  even  of 
normal  salt  solutions  have  saved  many  eyes. 

Subconjunctival  injections  of  1 15000 mercurous chlor- 
ide or  cyanide,  as  advocated  by  D  a  r  i  e  r"  and  others  for  corneal  and 
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Intraocular  suppuration,  has  in  my  hands  been  efficacious  in  preserving 
many  eyes. 

After  cocainization  the  lids  are  held  apart  by  an  assistant,  the  con- 
jtmctiva  near  the  limbus  seized  by  a  catch  forceps,  and  a  half  to  full 
hypodermic,  preferably  a  glass  Luer  model,  syringeful  injected  under 
the  conjunctiva.     This  is  immediately  raised  into  a  clear  bleb,  which 


Fig.  100. 
Fuchs'  wire  mask. 

passes  away  in  about  a  half -hour,  leaving  a  slight  redness  and  but  little 
irritation.  Several  such  injections  may  be  repeated  after  24  hours  in- 
terval. 


(F)    AFTER-TREATMENT. 

We  well  know  from  the  work  of  B  a  c  h^  that  the  secretions  of  the 
eye  which  may  contain  micro-organisms  are  carried  by  the  lid  move- 
ments through  the  tear  passages  to  the  nose,  and  that  the  ocular  secre- 
tions are  feebly  antiseptic.  We  should  not  impede  these  natural  safe- 
guards by  a  pressure  bandage.  To  protect  the  wound  from  actual  con- 
tact with  the  fingers  of  the  patient  and  the  outer  air  is  all  that  is  es- 
sential. 

There  are  all  styles,  shapes  and  kinds  of  occlusive  bandages: 
For  trivial  injuries,  as  simple,  recently  impacted  foreign  bodies  in  the 
conjunctival  cul-de-sac,  or  cornea,  it  has  been  my  custom  for  a  score 
of  years  after  removal  to  secure  partial  closure  of  the  lids  and  im- 
movability of  the  upper  lid  by  applying  thereon  a  semilunar  piece  of 
adhesive  plaster  shaped  to  the  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid;  also  advised 
by  Z  i  e  g  1  e  r.^*^  This  is  removed  by  the  patient  the  next  day.  Court 
plaster  slips  may  be  applied  over  the  closed  lids.  Absorbent  cotton  be- 
hind a  pair  of  smoked  or  amber  glasses  makes  a  light  bandage  for  the 
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ly.     The  use  of  absorbent  cotton  held  in  place  by  two  strips  of  adhe* 
[*$ve  plaster  to  the  forehead  and  cheek  makes  an  occlusive  dressing  that 
ay  be  replaced  night  and  day. 

More  permanent  dressings  are  affordeil  by  the  roller  bandage,  the 
or  three- tailed  bandage,  and  that  for  both  eyes  by  the  Moorfield 
r-tailed  bandage.  Where  protection  from  the  fingers  or  blows  of  the 
atient  arc  needed  the  single  or  double  wire  mask  of  F  u  ch  s,  Frothing- 
Iianif  Eraerson,  or  the  author's  model,  may  be  used.  Tlie  papier  mache 
mask  of  R  i  n  g,  or  bizarre  protectors  as  the  cocoanut  shield  of  W  e  s  t- 


Fig.  101. 
Wiirdcmann's  base-ball  cataract  shield. 


h  o  f  f*'*  Necessity  led  WesthoflF  to  the  employment  of  the  cocoanut 
sbdl  as  a  protector  to  the  eye  after  cataract  operations.  He  employs 
vmrsotis  sizes,  perforated  for  ventilation  and  attached  to  the  forhead  and 
dieeks  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  They  are  light,  can  be  boiled  and 
used  with  any  antiseptic  fluid.  Wolf  fberg^^  commends  them  and 
believes  they  may  serve  other  useful  purposes. 

In  all  cases  where  a  roller  bandage  is  to  be  occlusive,  and  not 
intended  to  slip  or  press  upon  the  eye,  it  should  be  held  firmly  in  place  by 
long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  wound  around  the  head,  rather  than  trust- 
ing to  ptns. 

Compressed  cotton,  lintine,  or  a  single  layer  of  gauze  next  to  the 
prevents   the  cotton    from   getting  into  the  lid  aperture.     Where 
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lintine  is  used  it  is  my  custom  to  apply  it  moistened  with  antiseptic  so- 
lution; drying  in  a  few  hours  it  conforms  to  the  lids  and  makes  a  ser- 
viceable splint 

In  all  cases  it  is  my  custom  to  instill  25  per  cent  or  50  per  cent 
argyrol  solution  and  to  apply  aseptic  petrolatum  or  the  White  subli- 
mate ointment  to  the  lids  before  applying  the  bandage.  As  a  rule  band- 
ages are  removed  in  twenty-four  hours  and  the  eye  dressed  again. 

Leechmg,  and  always  in  these  enlightened  aseptic  days  by  the 
artificial  leech  applied  at  the  temple  near  the  outer  canthus,  is  indicated 
when  there  is  great  pain  and  chemosis,  giving  relief  by  depleting  the 
local  circulation  and  perhaps  also  by  counter-irritation. 

Atropin  is  nearly  always  indicated,  as  it  puts  the  pupil  in  a  posi- 
tion where  iritis  may  occur  without  resultant  adhesion  of  the  pupil,  or 
formation  of  synechiae,  and  likewise  .quiets  the  ciliary  muscle. 


Fig.  102. 
MacWhinnie's  artificial  leech. 

Exception  is  to  be  made  in  non-penetrating  wounds  where  the  intra- 
ocular tension  may  be  raised,  when  eserin  or  iridectomy  is  indicated. 
Eserin  has  been  disappointing  in  wounds  at  the  border  of  the  iris,  and 
has  only  been  useful  in  radial  tears. 

Argyiul,  the  White  ointment,  and  antiseptic  washes  of  boric  acid, 
sublimate,  oxy cyanide  and  chinosol  have  been  useful  in  the  after-treat- 
ment. 

Hot  compresses  made  of  several  layers  of  cotton  cloth  or  gauze 
soaked  in  boiling  water  and  wrung  nearly  dry,  changed  every  two 
minutes,  one-half  hour  on  during  every  two  hours,  applied  to  the  closed 
lids,  which  may  be  greased  with  petrolatum,  are  useful  to  stimulate  nu- 
trition, as  in  ulcers,  and  to  relieve  pain,  as  in  iritis.  Iced  applications 
of  similar  materials  cooled  on  block  of  ice,  applied  one  hour  on  and  one 
off.  deter  the  development  of  germs  but  must  be  carefully  watched  to 
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listurbances  of  nutrition,     A  siphon  apparatus  has  been  desigTied 
Iter    and    Griffin* 

ourgeois,'*  during  the  past  six  years,  has  treated  and  saved 
ss  cuinpromised  by  infection  after  operations  for  cataract.  He 
suDConjunctival  injections  of  a  1:1,000  strength  solution  of 
of  mercury,  one-half  i  c.  c,  together  with  the  usual  measures  of 
^^uterization,  etc. 
^Hsly  avers  that  there  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  to  the  sur- 


>^ 


► 


Fig.  lai 
riffin's  syphon  eye  compress,  for  hot  or  cold  applications. 


than  finding,  when  he  removes  the  dressing  from  an  operated  cat- 
that  the  eye  has  been  infected.  He  has  made  it  a  rule  not  to  dis- 
ie  dressing  until  the  third  day,  unless  pain  is  complained  of;  but 
;  had  a  case  in  which  pus  was  found,  although  for  three  days 
peration  there  had  been  freedom  from  pain,  he  has  since  made  it 
to  change  the  dressing  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  if  the 
Wibt  exists,  such  as  might  arise  from  the  previous  existence  of 
tryocystitis. 

p  important   rule  to  be  observed,  according  to  Bourgeois,  is  to 
e  eye  the  day   following  the  operation   if  the  patient  com* 
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plains  of  pain,  or  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion;  and  in  any  case  the 
dressing  should  be  renewed  for  the  first  time  not  later  than  the  third  day. 
The  dressing  should  be  changed  in  the  patient's  room  and  in  a  subdued 
light.  The  eyelids  are  to  be  opened  very  cautiously  and  slowly  and  a 
view  is  to  be  quickly  had  if  anything  unfavorable  has  occurred.  At  this 
time  only  is  it  possible  that  any  therapeutic  measures  to  counteract  in- 


Fig.  104. 
Small  ice-bag  for  eye. 

fection  can  be  available — later  the  effect  of  them,  if  an  infection  exists, 
will  be  very  problematic.  It  is  important.  Bourgeois  urges,  for  the  sur- 
geon to  act  at  once;  that  he  himself  should  examine  the  patient  and  not 
entrust  the  first  visit  to  another. 

He  insists  on  thorough  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  and  that  it  is  from 
these  so  few  cases  of  panophthalmitis  result.     But  nevertheless  all  the 


Fig.  105. 
Leiter's  lead  coil  for  cold  or  hot  applications. 

operators  may  estimate  that  i  or  2  per  cent,  of  operations  will  result 
in  infection ;  and  he  fears  that  this  percentage  can  never  be  improved. 

Bourgeois  believes  that  the  site  of  the  infection  process  is  at  the 
eye  fundus ;  and  he  avers  that  in  six  years  he  has  not  seen  a  single  case 
in  which  suppuration  commenced  in  the  cornea,  the  infection  always 
showing  itself  deeper.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  in- 
fection: (i)  That  beginning  in  the  cornea  twenty- four  hours  after  the 
operation,  which  is  the  more  grave;   (2)   that  originating  in  the  uveal 
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tract  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  which  is  less  serious,  but  which 
goes  on  to  destroy  the  eye  unless  it  receives  appropriate  treatment.  The 
infective  cause  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  varying  only  in  virulence  from 
the  number  of  colonies  and  also  with  their  site. 

He  insists  that  the  only  reliable  treatment  is  subconjunctival  in- 
jection of  sublimate  (better,  however,  are  the  solutions  of  mercurv 
cyanid).  Some  years  ago  he  used  these  solutions  sparingly  and  without 
effect;  now  he  employs  them  more  boldly.  He  prepares  his  solution 
each  week  (cyanid  of  mercury  i:i,ooo  of  distilled  water).  He  first 
instills  cocain  and  then  injects  deeply  the  mercury  solution  shortly  after- 
wards, carrying  the  needle  under  the  conjunctiva  about  a  centimeter  and 
a  half.  If  the  case  is  grave  half  a  centigram  of  the  cyanid  solution  is 
injected,  which  is  repeated  in  twelve  hours.  If  the  case  is  not  severe, 
four  or  five  injections  suffice.     If  very  severe,  seven  or  eight  may  be 
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Fig.  106. 
Eye  pads  on  ice  for  application  of  extreme  cold. 

required.  If  the  patient  suffers  much  from  the  injections,  dionin  will 
relieve  the  pain.  He  supplements  this  treatment  with  atropin  and  also 
with  mercurial  inunctions.  The  corneal  wound,  if  necessary,  is  treated 
with  galvano-cautery,  or,  better,  by  currettage.  The  dressing  with  aris- 
tol  and  airol  is  changed  twice  daily.  The  general  treatment  is  milk  diet, 
purgatives  and  antipyretics.  He  tried  in  one  of  his  cases  the  subcutane- 
ous injection  of  the  antistreptococcic  serum  of  Marmorek,  without  ef- 
fect. 

He  gives  a  brief  resume  of  six  cases  in  which  infection  of  the 
operated  eye  followed  cataract  extraction,  and  in  each  case  his  claim  is 
an  arrest  of  the  infection-process.  In  three  of  them  the  vision  was  fair- 
ly good  after  an  irido-capsulotomy ;  in  none  of  them  was  the  eye  de- 
stroyed. 

G.    ANESTHESIA. 

On  account  of  the  local  pain,  photophobia,  and  lacrimation,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  first  apply  a  local  anesthetic  to  an  injured  eye,  be- 
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fore  the  examination  can  be  proceeded  with.  Of  these,  solutions  of  co- 
cain  s  per  cent.,  holocain  i  per  cent.,  eucain  2  per  cent.,  or  alypin  2  per 
cent.,  are  in  most  ccxnmon  use.  In  grave  cases  of  injuries  to  the  orbital 
tissues  and  lids,  or  where  enucleation  is  immediately  necessary,  or  in 
exceptionally  hysteric  or  nervous  individuals,  a  general  anesthetic  may 
be  necessary. 

In  no  case  should  a  local  anesthetic,  as  cocain,  be  entrusted  to  the 
patient's  hands  for  the  relief  of  pain,  for  such  breeds  a  false  security, 
pain  being  Nature's  warning  of  danger  and  a  call  for  relief;  and 
furthermore  all  of  these  solutions,  frequently  repeated,  especially  in  the 
case  of  cocain,  cause  damage  to  the  tissues. 

V  o  s  s  i  u  s  gives  preference  to  cocain  over  stovain,  alypin  and  novo- 
cain. He  performs  extirpation  of  the  lacrimal  sac  almost  always  under 
local  anesthesia  with  cocain  and  adrenalin,  a  mixture  which  may  be 
bought  sterilized  under  the  name  of  eusemin. 

The  control  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris  by  cycloplegics  and  mydri- 
atics is  helpful  in  preventing  pain  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  Atropin  in 
I  per  cent,  solution  is  efficacious. 

ANALGESICS. 

Dionin,  however,  is  a  true  analgesic  and  may  be  freely  used  in  5-10 
per  cent,  solutions.  After  the  first  few  applications  the  edema  of  the 
conjunctiva  caused  by  it  does  not  recur,  but  the  analgesic  effect  remains 
unimpaired,  giving  more  or  less  relief  from  acute  pain  for  three  to 
twelve  hours  after  each  instillation. 

In  exceptional  instances  morphine  or  other  general  narcotics  may 
be  administered  by  hypodermic  injection  in  .01  to  .02  doses. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  RADICAL  TREATMENT  OF  OCULAR  INJURIES. 

A.  Indications  for  enucleation  and  its  substitutes.  B.  Anesthesia  for  radical 
operations — (a)  General  anesthesia  —  Ether  —  Chlorof rom — Scopolamin- 
morphin — (b)  Local  anesthesia  —  Cocain  —  Infiltration  anesthesia.  C. 
Enucleation — Preliminary  treatment — Care  to  operate  on  the  proper 
eye — Canthotomy — Simple  enucleation — Arlt  or  Vienna  method — French 
method — Author's  or  American  method  with  pouch  suture.  D.  Eviscera- 
tion or  exenteration.  E.  Mules'  or  implantation  operation.  F.  Trans- 
plantation of  animal's  eyes.  G.  Optico-ciliary  neurectomy.  H.  Kera- 
tectomy or  abscission. 

"Les  trois  poinds  ausquels  s'exercent  les 
operationes  de  chirurgie  sont  joindre  le  separe, 
oster  le  superflu,  seperer  le  continu.  Reste  en 
bref  le  quatriesme  qui  est  adjouster  ce  qui  defaut 
naturellement  on  par  acciden  t/'     ( Ambroise  Pare^) . 

Tendencies  in  surgery  are  in  the  direction  of  conservatism,  and  in 
ophthalmic  surgery  also  we  should  adopt  the  same  principles,  especially 
in  regard  to  enucleation  of  the  eyeball.  We  are  now  able  to  save  many 
eyes  which  in  earlier  times  would  have  been  removed.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  progress  made  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
partly  to  operative  methods  adapted  to  substitute  enucleation — to  save 
either  the  whole  globe  or  parts  of  it — parts  which  form  a  better  stump 
for  the  prothesis. 

Although  enucleation  or  its  substitutes  is  the  most  radical  opera- 
tion, yet  there  are  a  number  by  which  the  form  of  the  globe  is  saved, 
among  which  is  abscission  of  staphyloma,  iridectomy  for  iris  prolapse; 
removal  of  the  lens  for  traumatic  cataract,  operations  for  reattachment 
of  the  retina  and  others  by  which  though  a  portion  of  the  organ  is  re- 
moved, sight  may  be  saved;  which  may  then,  together  with  enucleation 
and  its  substitutes,  be  briefly  considered. 

(A)     ENUCLEATION  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTES. 

The  indications  for  the  various  radical  procedures  have  been  so  ably 
demonstrated  by  d  e  S  c  h  w  e  i  n  i  t  z,^  that  I  herewith  reprint  the 
resume  of  his  statistical  paper. 

"Based  upon  the  opinions  of  American  surgeons  and  similar  to  the 
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one  recently  published  by  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  enucleation  and  all  its  substitutes  have  been  investi- 
gated. The  writer  discusses  these  various  substitutes  under  the  follow- 
ing headings,  his  deductions  being  based  upon  evidence  collected  by 
means  of  letters  of  inquiry  sent  to  275  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada:  (i  ) Abscission;  (2)  Evisceration;  (3) 
Mules'  operation;  (4)  The  implantation  of  an  artificial  globe  into  Tenon's 
capsule  after  the  removal  of  the  eyeball;  (5)  Implantation  of  a  sphere 
of  sponge  after  enucleation;  (6)  Optico-ciliary  neurotomy  and  neu- 
rectomy, sclero-optico  neurectomy,  eviscero-neurectomy ;  (7)  Methods 
of  preparing  the  stump  after  complete  enucleation  which  best  secure  mo- 
bility of  the  prothesis  and  cosmetic  results;  (8)  Implantation  of  glass 
balls  into  the  orbit  after  remote  enucleation  of  the  eyeball. 

The  information  gathered  in  this  statistical  manner  has  led  the 
writer  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  Eyes  so  diseased  or  injured  that  they  have  already  excited 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  or  eyes  which  contain  malignant  growths, 
should  be  enucleated. 

(2)  Eyes  in  which  a  suppurative  process  has  begun  may  be  enu- 
cleated with  safety,  provided  the  process  has  not  involved  the  surround- 
ing orbital  tissues  or  already  begun  to  extend  posteriorly  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  aseptic  socket;  otherwise  evisceration  is 
the  safer  operation. 

(3)  Eyes  so  wounded  that  they  are  likely  to  excite  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis  should  be  enucleated  if  two  weeks  or  more  have  elapsed 
since  the  reception  of  the  injury,  because  under  these  circumstances 
enucleation  affords  a  greater  security  to  the  patient  than  any  of  its  sub- 
stitutes. If  the  eye  is  so  injured  that  the  sclera  is  extensively  lacerated, 
enucleation  is  also  indicated. 

(4)  Eyes  so  wounded  that  they  are  likely  to  excite  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis,  if  seen  before  two  weeks  have  elapsed,  need  not  be  enu- 
cleated— that  is,  evisceration  or  Mules'  operation  may  be  performed, 
because,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  single  case,  there  is  no  posi- 
tive proof  that  these  operations  have  of  themselves  excited  sympathetic 
disease.  They  may  fail  to  arrest  the  development  of  sympathetic  oph- 
thalmitis, just  as  enucleation  may  meet  with  a  similar  failure. 

(5)  Staphylomatous  eyeballs,  especially  when  they  occur  in  chil- 
dren, need  not,  in  fact,  should  not,  be  enucleated.  When  uninflamed, 
they  may  be  treated  by  the  operation  of  abscission  or  complete  keratec- 
tomy primarily  with  safety,  but  it  cannot  be  promised  that  subsequently, 
it  may  be  for  years  afterward,  the  stump  will  not  undergo  calcareous  or 
osseous  change,  which  may  excite  sympathetic  irritation  in  the  other 
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:  and  require  enucleation.  Staphylomatous  eyes  are  suited  to  Mules' 
ation. 

(6)  Eyes  which  are  gready  shrunken    (excessive  phthisis  bulbi) 
be  enucleated,  as  they  do  not  lend  themselves  with  safety  either 

kmsceration  or  to  Mules'  operation. 

(7)  Painful,  blind,  glaucomatous  eyeballs,  or  eyeballs  blind  from 
lie  non-traumatic   irido-cyclitis,  may   be  treated   by   evisceration, 

hh  or  without  the  insertion  of  an  artificial  vitreous,  in  the  place  of 
udeation,  with  safety.     They  furnish  one  of  the  few  indications  for 

ptiociliar)'  neurotomy  or  neurectomy  if  enucleation  or  one  of  its  sub- 
utcs  should  be  refused  by  the  patient. 

(8)  Enucleation  is  preferable  in  very  old  patients,  when  the  time 
at  is  important^  and  when  the  physical  condition  is  such  that  the 

ation  of  convalescence  is  undesirable. 

(9)  Evisceration  as  a  substitute  for  enucleation  is  a  safe  operation, 
I  temporarily  yields  a  stump  which  is  better  than  the  stump  after  or- 
ary  simple  enucleation.  Subsequent  shrinking  of  this  stump,  however, 

ately  renders  the  cosmetic  effect  of  the  operation  no  better  than 
ffdinar)^  enucleation,  while  its  inconveniences  are  much  greater. 

(10)  The  best  cosmetic  results  among  the  substitutes  for  enuclea- 
n,  if  successful  abscissions  be  excluded,  are  secured  by  Mules'  op- 
ation,  which  is  only  positively  contra-indicated  by  malignant  disease, 
npathetic  ophthalmitis,  extensive  laceration  of  the  sclera,  and  extreme 

Ipbthisis  bulbi.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  primary  excellent 
I  cosmetic  effect  of  Mules'  operation  slowly  lessens,  owing  to  atrophy  of 
Iftt  tissues  of  the  orbit  and  sinking  in  of  the  artificial  globe.  This  diminu- 
tion in  the  volume  of  the  stump  is,  however,  much  less  marked  than 
I  after  simple  evisceration, 

(Ji)    Whenever  a  complete  enucleation  is  performed,  there  is  no 

to  the  implantation  of  a  glass  ball  or  a  piece  of  sponge  into 

n's  capsule,  except  perhaps  after  enucleation  for  sympathetic  and 

nam  disease,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ultimate  cosmetic  advantage 

[ I*' the  operation  exceeds  that  of    carefully  performed  enucleation, 

(12)    There  is  no  perfect  substitute   for  enucleation,  and  neces- 

%  this  operation  must  continue  to  be  perforjiied  in  many,  if  not  the 

[^Wty,  of  cases.     When  it  is  performed  according  to  the  rules  of 

ved  technic,  which  includes  suture  of  the  severed  tendons  to  the 

ftctiva,  the  cosmetic  effect  of  the  operation  is,  primarily,  at  least. 

f^good  as  any  of  the  substitutes,  with  the  exception  of  Mules'  opera- 

^^  and  abscission,  and  is  free  from  the  objections  which  surround 

neni.    ii  seems  likely  that  with  further  improvement  in  technic,  and 

particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  eyes,  the  cosmetic  effect  will 
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be  enhanced  and  rendered  less  objectionable,  the  operation  of  enuclea- 
tion and  less  necessary  the  substitutes  for  it. 

(13)  An  enucleation  which  pays  no  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  relationship  between  the  conjunctiva,  ocular  tendons,  and  cap- 
sule of  Tenon,  is  a  brutal  operation  which  should  not  be  performed  un- 
less the  disease  of  the  globe  and  surrounding  orbit  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  render  this  precaution  impossible. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  statistical 
information  gathered  in  this  paper,  although  I  fully  realize  that  some  of 
them  will  not  be  acceptable  to  all  of  the  117  surgeons  who  have  con- 
tributed  their  experience.  For  example,  a  number  of  operators  un- 
doubtedly reject  conclusions  2  and  4,  although  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  surgical  beliefs  of  others.  So,  too,  the  general  sentence  in  con- 
clusion 5  is  in  equally  direct  accord  with  the  views  of  others.  In  other 
words,  in  these  conclusions  I  have  endeavored  to  epitomize  the  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  by  the  various  surgeons,  although  neces- 
sarily it  was  impossible  to  construct  a  series  of  deductions  which  would 
be  equally  acceptable  to  all  contributors.  Personally,  they  seem  to  me 
to  represent  a  safe  line  of  practice.  In  those  cases  in  which  complete 
enucleation  is  not  demanded — and  in  my  opinion  they  are  in  the  minor- 
ity— Mules'  operation,  when  successful,  certainly  furnished  admirable 
results,  but  I  feel  sure  that  although  at  the  present  time,  from  the  cos- 
metic standpoint,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 
substitutes  for  enucleation,  it  is  not  likely  to  endure  as  an  operative 
measure  in  ophthalmic  surgery  unless  the  percentage  of  failure  is 
greatly  reduced.  I  believe,  as  I  have  stated  in  conclusion  12,  that  im- 
provement in  the  technic  of  performing  the  operation  of  enucleation 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  eyes  will  probably  be  so  great  in  the 
future  that  this  and  other  substitutes  for  enucleation  will  seldom  be  re- 
quired." 

(B)     ANESTHESIA  FOR  RADICAL  OPERATIONS. 

a.  For  nearly  all  operations  upon  the  bulb  cocain,  holocain  or  other 
local  anesthetic  is  sufficient.  In  operations  involving  removal  of  the 
globe  or  the  major  part  thereof,  on  the  lids  or  orbit,  the  general  anes- 
thetic ether,  given  by  the  drop  method,  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  safest. 
Chloroform  is  more  easily  given,  its  effects  are  evanescent  and  pro- 
duces less  after  effects,  yet  the  fear  of  lethal  poisoning  has  led  me 
practically  to  abandon  its  use  after  an  experience  with  it  in  more  than 
2,000  operations.  The  A.  C.  E.  and  other  mixtures  so  popular  20  years 
ago,  are  not  now  in  general  use  among  ophthalmologists. 

Scopolamin,  gr.  i/ioo,  morphin,  gr.  J4,  by  hypodermatic  injection 
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one-half  hour  before  operation  either  by  general  or  local  anesthesia, 
renders  the  patient  quiet  and  less  sensitive.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
give  the  details  of  such  procedures,  which  are  familiar  to  every  medical 
man. 

S  t  u  e  1  p'  reports  his  experiences  with  scopc4amin-morphdn  nar- 
cosis, devised  by  Schneiderlin,  in  loo  various  eye  operations.  The  mix- 
ture used  was  scopolamin  hydrochlor.  0.0012,  morphin  hydrochlor.  0.03, 
water  ad.  2.00,  under  the  name  "scopo-morphin"  in  brown  glass  am- 
pullae hermetically  sealed,  the  contents  of  which  are  injected  in  three 
doses  at  intervals  of  one  hour.    His  results  were : 

1.  The  effect  of  the  scopo-morphin  injections  is  not  always  uni- 
form and  cannot  be  foretold.  In  45  per  cent,  the  drowsiness  was  com- 
plete; in  26  per  cent,  insufficient  but  useful;  29  per  cent,  the  injections 
failed  or  had  a  disturbing  influence. 

2.  The  method  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  has  decided  advantages 
>ver  inhalation  narcosis  for  the  operator  as  well  as  for  the  patient ;  even 
if  insufficient  it  influences  a  subsequent  choloroform  narcosis  favorably. 

3.  In  general  aflFections  which  may  complicate  inhalation  narcosis, 
no  disturbances  occurred. 

Stuelp  would  not  like  to  be  denied  this  method,  as  in  operations  in 
which  it  might  be  dispensed  with,  especially  iridectomy  in  glaucoma, 
complicated  cataract  extractions,  etc.,  it  helps  by  quieting  the  patient, 
and  insures  against  accidents. 

b.  B  r  u  n  s  and  Robin*  and  others  in  America,  T  e  r  r  i  e  n,** 
S  i  e  g  r  i  s  t*  and  others  abroad,  advocate  local  anesthesia  for 
such  gjave  operations  as  enucleation. 

B  r  ii  n  s  uses  a  solution  composed  of  ten  drops  of  4  per  cent,  cocain, 
ten  drops  of  adrenalin  and  twenty  drops  normal  salt  solution,  injected 
deeply  at  the  sites  of  the  four  recti  muscles.  Some  pain  is  experienced 
near  the  end  of  the  operation  and  is  equivalent  to  that  of  drawing  a 
tooth. 

S  i  e  g  r  i  s  t  employs  for  the  purpose  a  glass  syringe  holding  2.0 
gm.  with  a  slightly  bent  needle.  The  conjunctiva  is  thoroughly  anes- 
thetized with  three  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  cocain  solution,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  adrenalin  have  been  added.  Now  he  grasps  the  conjunc- 
tiva, together  with  the  capsule,  by  a  forceps  or  the  bent  needle  with  the 
concavity  directed  towards  the  eyeball,  and  inserts  the  needle  into  the 
folds  of  mucous  membrane;  the  point  of  the  needle  is  then  pushed  be- 
tween the  orbital  walls  towards  the  entrance  of  the  optic  and  ciliary 
nerves;  0.75  gr.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  novocain,  to  which  also 
some  adrenalin  has  been  added,  is  now  injected  into  the  upper,  lower, 
temporal  and  nasal  sides  of  the  bulb.    The  enucleation  or  exenteration 
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,  and  before  cutting  the  optic  and  short  ciliary  nerves,  a  solution 
cocain,  morphia  and  salt  is  injected  with  an  Aoel  syringe  into  the 
rgion  of  the  posterior  pole. 

Enucleation  may  be  done  under  infiltration  anesthesia, 
s  recommended  by  Weiss/  who  reported  five  cases  which  were  free 
rom  pain  under  the  procedure.  Infiltration  is  made  by  injection  of  one- 
lalf  hypodermic  syringeful  beneath  the  conjunctiva  in  several  places 
irwmd  the  limbus,  and  by  making  deep  injections  toward  the  optic  nerve. 
Long  curved  needles  are  used  for  infiltrating  the  nerve  sheath.  Edema 
ensues  immediately  after  the  injection,  but  goes  down  soon  after  the 
operation.  He  thinks  this  fonn  of  anesthesia  to  be  indicated  in  fresh 
ocular  wounds  and  intran^cular  tumors. 

Local  anesthesia  for  such  a  shocking  operation  as  removal  of  an 
eye  seems  to  me  a  barbarous  procedure  and  to  be  indicated  only  where» 
00  account  of  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  ether  or  chloroform  can- 
not be  safdy  administered. 

(C)  THE  OPERATION  OF  ENUCLEATION. 

This  may  be  done  by  several  methods.  It  was  first  proposed  by 
Bonner  in  1841.  Previous  to  this  period,  extirpation,  which  is 
practically  a  surgical  gouging  out  of  the  globe  with  Tenon's  capsule 
*nd  some  of  the  appendages,  as  the  muscles  and  some  orbital  fat,  was 
<Jone.  In  enucleation  the  globe  is  removed  from  within  Tenon's  or 
Bonnet's  capsule. 

The  preliminary  steps  are  those  of  asepsis,  antisepsis,  general  prep- 
^ation  of  the  patient  and  anesthesia.  Above  all,  care  must  be  taken  in 
fAses  to  denote,  where  the  two  eyes  look  somewhat  alike,  by  careful 
obscn'ation  and  by  marking  the  brow  with  an  aniline  pencil,  the  eye 
which  is  to  be  removed,  for  there  have  been  a  number  of  instances  in 

Iwmch  the  wrong  eye  has  been  taken  out  by  a  careless  operator, 
Haab*  remarks  that  this  mistake  sometimes  is  due  to  the  fact 
"^t  the  operator  changes  his  position  at  the  patient's  head*  In  one  such 
S3d  case  the  operator  removed  a  perfectly  sound  eye  when  the  other 
t^hich  was  proposed  for  operation  was  an  unsightly  staphylomatous 
globe. 
Canthotomy.  If  the  globe  is  extremely  enlarged  by  staphyloma 
or  buphthalmos  or  tumor  the  outer  canthus  may  have  to  be  first  cut  wide 
open  with  a  pair  of  straight  scissors,  the  blunt  blade  of  Vhich  is  inserted 
ander  the  outer  commisure,  which  is  then  divided  with  one  or  two  snips 
the  scissors.  To  prevent  slipping,  James  has  devised  scissors  with 
flapping  blades  curved  on  the  cutting  edge,  which  are  useful  on 
of  greatly  swollen  tissues. 
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the  internus  is  seized  by  the  forceps,  the  eyeball  rotated  outwards^  the 
dosed  scissors'  points  inserted  behind  the  globe  until  the  optic  nerve  is 
felt,  then  slightly  withdrawn  and  opened,  the  nerve  engaged  between 
the  open  blades  and  tlien  cut.  any  adhesions  being  cut  as  the  globe  is  ex- 
truded and  held  by  the  fingers.  The  bleeding  is  stopped  by  adrenalifx 
pledget  or  piece  of  ice,  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  dressed  on  the  third  day  and  daily  thereafter  for  about  ten  days 
to  two  weeks,  when  an  artificial  eye  may  be  fitted,  but  on  account  of 
granulation  formation  and  subsequent  shrinkage  the  prothesis  had  best 
be  deferred  for  about  two  months. 

This  operation  is  crude  and  does  not  give  motility  to  the  stump. 
Its  only  advantage  is  where  a  very  quick  operation  must  be  made  on 
account  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  as  it  may  be  done  with- 
in three  minutes. 
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Fig.  110. 

Author's   simple   purse-string    suture   through   conjunctiva,    Tcnon*s   capsule,    for 

enucleation. 


The  French  method  of  enucleation  requires  one  ad- 
ditional instrument,  the  strabismus  hook,  and  the  heavy  straight  forceps 
may  be  substituted  by  the  more  delicate  conjunctival  forceps.  The  op- 
eration is  similar,  excer>t  that  the  quadruple  tenotomy  is  accomplished 
with  the  gui< lance  of  the  tenotomy  hook  and  the  tendons  more  neatly  cut 
from  the  glol>e*  The  optic  nerve  is  usually  cut  longer  and  seized  to  ro- 
tate the  ball. 

An  additional  heavier  pair  of  enucleation  scissors  may  be  used,  the 
optic  nerve  may  be  sought  for  and  held  by  the  von  Beer  enucleation 
instrument,  which  protects  the  globe  when  the  nerve  is  cut  and  by 
which  the  bulb  is  delivered  unruptured, 

La  n  d  o  1 1  designed  two  scissors,  curved  both  on  the  flat  and  the 
edge,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  which  can  be  readily  intro- 
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duced  under  the  tendons  and  aid  in  the  neat  formation  of  the  conjunc- 
tival cufF.  He  separates  the  extemus  first  and  then  the  inferior  oblique, 
dividing  the  optic  nerve  from  the  temporal  side. 

Monosmith  has  devised  a  curved  enucleation  knife  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  all  these  operations  the  cavity  is  left  to  granulate  up.  A  much 
finer  procedure  anatomically  is  that  practised  in  America,  and  I  believe 
first  described  by  me  (S  n  e  1 1  e  n,**  however,  gives  credit  for  the  "tobacco 
pouch"  suture  to  Bowman),  that  of  suturing  the  cut  conjunc- 
tiva  and  Tenon's  capsule,  either  by  a  simple  pouch  catgut 
suture  run  over  and  in  the  cavity  through  the  conjunctiva  and  Tenon's 
capsule,  thereby  coapting  the  cut  edg^s,  or  a  slightly  more  complicated 
one  which  includes  the  tendons.    Suker,  Todd,  and  others  pick  up  the 
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Fig.  111. 

Author's  purse-string  suture   through  conjunctiva,   Tenon's  capsule   and   tendons 

for  enucleation. 

tendons  before  cutting  them,  each  with  a  separate  silk  thread,  and  after- 
wards use  the  pouch  suture. 

These  operations  allow  of  union  by  first  intention,  one  or  two  aftei- 
dressings  only  being  needed,  and  prothesis  within  a  week,  although  the 
artificial  eye  had  best  be  fitted  about  one  month  after  the  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  put  any  drainage  between  the  lids,  an  occlusive 
roller  bandage  being  applied  to  be  removed  for  the  first  dressing  on  the 
third  day. 

Complications. 

Hemorrhage. 

In  arterio-sclerotic  individuals  the  bleeding  may  be  free;  a  pledget 
of  gauze  soaked  in  adrenalin  may  be  laid  into  the  wound  and  with  com- 
pression by  the  finger  stops  the  bleeding  within  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
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suture  may  be  applied.  Snellen*®  passes  a  threaded  curved  needle  deeply 
into  the  tissues  several  times  and  ties  the  threads  tightly.  Ice  was  pre- 
viously used,  but  one  cannot  be  sure  that  ice  is  free  from  germs.  The 
tendency  to  healing  after  enucleation  is  great,  no  sepsis  usually  resulting, 
and  healing  even  without  a  tobacco-pouch,  or  other  suturing,  being 
complete  in  a  week. 

There  is  usually  suggulation  of  the  lids  with  quite  a  black  eye  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  enucleation,  and  in  a  few  cases  a  hematoma  has 
formed.  One  case  in  particular  I  remember  where  after  enucleation  a 
blood  tumor  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  formed.  Incision  and  leeching,  hot 
applications,  speedily  reduced  the  swelling,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
discoloration  of  the  lids  for  nearly  a  month,  the  case  otherwise  pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. 

Collapse  ofthe  globe  from  rupture,  or  incising  or  punc- 
turing it  during  the  operation,  is  due  to  pressure  and  may  be  avoided  by 
using  the  Beer  instrument.  This  usually  occurs  as  the  optic  nerve  is 
divided,  particularly  in  soft  eyes,  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  lost 
part  of  their  contents  from  injury,  or  in  cycHtis.  Large  wounds  may 
be  closed  by  a  suture  or  two,  and  cyclitic  eyes  may  be  injected  with  co- 
cain  or  normal  salt  solution. 

Failure  of  the  globe  to  extrude  after  division  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  due  to  adhesions  which  may  be  sought  for  by  the 
tenotomy  hook  and  divided  by  the  scissors.  In  some  cases  a  canthotomy 
may  have  to  be  secondarily  made  in  order  to  get  the  globe  out  without 
bursting. 

It  IS  advisable  for  the  surgeon  to  keep  all  enucleated  eyes,  not  only 
for  scientific  purposes,  but  for  forensic  protection,  as  no  matter  how 
plainly  indicated  at  the  time  of  operation,  through  ill-advised  friends, 
pettifog^'ng  practitioners  of  medicine  or  law,  later  question  of  the  nec- 
essity for  removal  of  an  eye  may  arise.  I  had  such  an  event  occur,  with 
a  threatened  suit,  nearly  eight  years  after  such  an  operation. 

To  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  preserve  the  specimens  in  i  :20  formalin, 
or  preferably  the  Kaiserling  formula.*  Globes  which  shrink  may  be 
filled  and  rounded  by  injection  into  the  vitreous  chamber  of  glycerine- 
gelatin.  Macroscopic  specimens  in  glycerine  jelly,  and  microscopic  slides, 
may  be  made  and  prove  useful  not  only  for  the  above  named  purpose,  but 
are  instructive  and  may  be  often  called  into  use. 

♦     5 

Formalin    200 

Potass,   nit 15 

Potass,  acet 30 

Aquae  ad  q.  s 1000 
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(D)     EVISCERATION,  OR  EXENTERATION  OF  THE  CONTB 

THE  EYEBALL. 

This  removes  the  entire  contents  of  the  giobe  through  a  c| 
cision   behind    the   cornea   and    the   resuhant    stump    has   been" 
to  be  more  mobile  than  after  enucleation ;  but  this  is  not  so  if 
operations  be  made  in  the  latter,  while  the  course  of  healing 
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Fig.  112  _ 

Mules*  operation,  sphere  inserted,  vertical  sutures  in  place. 

severe  and  protracted.  Exenteration  should,  therefore,  be  restr 
cases  of  pan-ophthalmitis  where  enucleation  is  forbidden  because 
danger  of  meningitis.  It  gives  much  l>ctter  residts  than  incision 
cornea  and  sclera.     The  patient  is  relieved  at  once,  is  healed  aft 
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Fig.  113. 
Fox  implantation  of  artificial  vitreous,  vertical  stitches  of  sclera,  hori^ 

of  conjunctiva. 

to  eight  days  and  the  artificial  eye  is  more  movable  and  has  less 
ment  backward  than  after  enucleation. 

The  sclera  is  divided  by  a  circular  incision  immediately  behin 
cornea,  the  operator  seizing  the  ocular  conjunctiva  close  to 
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margin  to  the  right  side  with  conjunctival  forceps,  the  assistant  grasping 
it  5  mm.  farther  back  in  the  same  meridian.  Between  the  two  forceps, 
close  to  the  anterior  forceps,  the  sclera  is  carefully  incised  until  the  ciliary 
body  appears.  With  thin,  straight  scissors  the  incision  is  then  enlarged, 
one  blade  being  pushed  between  the  ciliary  body  and  the  sclera.  At  each 
snip  of  the  scissors  the  two  forceps  take  a  new  hold  when  the  incision 
ends.  The  upper  half  of  the  cornea  is  then  cut  away  and  then  the  lower 
half.  By  a  scoop  the  entire  contents  of  the  globe  are  then  removed,  if 
possible,  in  toto.  The  cavity  is  then  cleansed  carefully  by  scissors,  for- 
ceps and  scoop,  wiped  out  with  gauze,  washed  by  an  antiseptic  solution. 
The  opening  is  closed  by  three  to  five  interrupted  sutures,  the  round 
opening  being  made  horizontal,  or  a  tobacco-pouch  suture  may  be  used. 
The  stitches  include  both  the  sclera  and  the  conjunctiva.  Bandaging  of 
both  eyes.  The  pain  is  usually  severe  and  has  to  be  relieved  by  morphin. 
Sutures  are  removed  in  five  to  seven  days.  In  about  ten  days,  if  cellulitis 
does  not  develop,  the  case  may  be  discharged.  Intense  headache  and 
fever  may  occur — occasionally  secondary  enucleation  may  have  to  be 
made.  The  stump  usually  becomes  quite  small  and  as  a  rule  the  trouble, 
time  and  pain  are  not  worth  the  price. 

(E)    MULES'  OPERATION. 

Spherical  bodies  of  glass  (Mules),  celluloid  (Lang),  silver 
fKuhnt),  gold  (Fox  and  All  port),  sponge  (Belt),  sphere  of 
paraffin  (Ramsay),  have  been  inserted  into  the  cavity  after  exentera- 
tion, with  the  object  of  producing  a  large  stump.  Unfortunately  my  ex- 
perience, and  that  of  most  others,  has  been  that  these  balls  are  frequently 
extruded  after  a  time,  de  Schweinitz-  reported  17  extrusions  in 
317  operations.  Fox  puts  the  artificial  vitreous  into  the  socket,  sews  the 
sclera  vertically,  and  the  conjunctiva  horizontally,  over  it  by  interrupted 
sutures.  The  introduction  of  the  spoon  into  the  cavity  is  facilitated  by 
splitting  the  sclera  vertically  about  4  mm.  up  and  down  and  the  artificial 
vitreous  inserted  by  the  Mules  instrument.  The  after  treatment,  symp- 
toms, and  results  are  much  the  same  as  after  simple  evisceration. 

Frost,  Lang,  and  Fox^^  also  put  in  artificial  vitreous  after 
enucleation  with  more  or  less  success,  even  after  remote  enucleation  of 
the  globe. 

Fox"  performed  Mules'  operation  in  1893  and  has  been  using  the 
operation  in  all  suitable  cases  since.  He  finds  its  cosmetic  results  exceed 
those  of  any  other  operation.  He  has  performed  the  operation  385  times 
and  has  not  had  any  sympathetic  inflammation  follow  in  any  instance.  In 
one  case  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  sympathetic  in- 
flammation and  the  procedure  was  as  effectual  as  enucleation.    The  de- 
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layed  implantation  is  his  own  operation,  and  has  proven  most  satisfactory 
as  a  substitute  for  Mules'  operation,  where  enucleation  had  to  be  per- 
formed. His  present  method  of  performing  this  operation  is  to  make 
the  incision  through  the  orbital  tissues  in  the  superior  nasal  angle. 
Through  this  opening  a  pocket  is  made  in  the  tissues  lying  underneath  the 
center  of  the  orbit.  Into  this  pocket  a  gold  ball  is  inserted,  which  is 
from  12  to  14  mm.  in  diameter.  The  orbital  opening  is  not  sutured,  but 
is  pressed  together  by  a  conformer  which  also  serves  to  hold  the  gold 
ball  in  position  in  the  center  of  the  orbit. 


(F)     TRANSPLANTATION  OF  ANIMAL'S  EYES. 

This  was  first  devised  by  C  h  i  b  r  e  t,'^  who  first  tried  putting  a  real 
eye  (that  of  a  pig)  into  Tenon's  capsule ;  then  came  R  o  h  m  e  r  '  s**  ex- 
periments with  rabbit's  eyes,  beginning  by  implanting  them  in  the  perito- 
neal cavities  of  animals;  then  of  Lagrange's  more  successful  ones  with 
the  same  animal. 

Nicola  i,"  directly  after  extirpation  bulbi,  inserted  a  freshly  re- 
moved rabbit's  eye  (Lagrange's  method).  A  small  conjunctival  border  is 
left  to  the  eye ;  this  is  sewed  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  patient,  otherwise 
the  rabbit's  eye  would  be  too  movable.  The  conjunctiva  is  closed  by  a 
purse-string  suture,  done  to  prevent  sinking  of  the  upper  lid.  With  closed 
eyes  the  patient  does  not  show  an  anomaly.  The  transplanted  eye  shrinks 
a  little  in  time ;  there  is  no  danger  of  infection. 

Lagrange,"  after  performing  an  enucleation,  implants  the  eye 
of  a  rabbit  into  the  empty  Tenon's  capsule.  The  rabbit's  eye  must  be 
from  a  young  animal  and  should  not  be  larger  than  the  enucleated  eye. 
The  rabbit's  eye  is  placed  into  Tenon's  capsule  with  the  cornea  turned 
downward  and  then  the  several  muscles  of  the  patient's  eye  are  sutured 
to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  rabbit's  eye.  Rolling  up  of  the  muscles  can 
be  prevented  by  flattening  them  out.  This  method  of  implantation  should 
not  be  used  after  enucleation  on  account  of  irido-cyclitis  and  panophthal- 
mitis, where  the  capsule  of  Tenon  is  implicated  in  the  process.  The  im- 
planted eye  shrinks  in  the  course  of  time,  but  there  usually  remains 
enough  of  a  stump  for  the  artificial  eye  to  facilitate  its  mobility.  Out  of 
1 1  cases  observed,  8  showed  a  very  good  result.  The  longest  time  of  ob- 
servation was  four  years. 

W  i  c  h  e  r  k  i  e  w  i  c  z**  is  not  convinced  that  such  cases  are  free 
from  the  danger  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  He  first  thought  that  this 
rather  laborious  operation  could  be  recommended  for  the  following  cases : 
i.st.  Where  appearance  is  of  prime  importance.  2d.  Where  enuclea- 
tion is  urgent  and  one  must,  at  any  cost,  obtain  authority  to  operate.  3d. 
Where  one  cannot  expect  an  artificial  eye  to  be  worn  at  an  early  date. 
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^  for  example,  in  a  young  child.  After  having  completed  his  articles,  as 
Tt  abstracted,  he  had  the  good  judgment  and  fairness  to  wait  another 
sv  in  order  to  better  appreciate  the  ulterior  results,  ere  putting  into 
:int.  He  then  adds  that  while  he  has  nothing  further  to  say  relative  to 
Iterative  methods,  etc.,  yet,  to  be  conscientious  towards  the  science  he 
■presents  he  can  only  publish  that  which  is  in  accord  with  his  most  pro- 
cwind  convictions.  Hence,  he  is  constrained  to  avow  that  his  enthusiasm 
or  the  operation  has  calmed  since  a  more  extended  observation  of  the 
ascs  in  question.  He  finds  that  it  is  only  in  children  that  one  can  expect 
be  transplanted  eye  to  permanently  retain  sufficient  volume  to  fulfill  the 
indications.  In  consequence  of  experience,  he  confines  the  measure  to 
children,  and  to  those  adults  who  will  not  part  with  any  sort  of  an  eye 
unless  they  are  promised  that  another  will  be  substituted  for  it,  and  a 
better  one  than  that  which  is  given  up. 

The  details  of  the  operation  as  practised  by  Wicherkiewicz  are :  Cir- 
cumcision of  the  cornea,  pulling  up  each  rectus  tendon  with  sharp  hook, 
catgut  suture  through  capsule  and  each  tendon,  severing  the  tendons 
from  the  globe,  division  of  the  obliques  and  the  opticus,  irrigation  of  the 
avity  with  cold  sterilized  salt  solution.  Next  a  freshly  enucleated  rabbit's 
eye  is  placed  in  the  cavity,  cornea  backward,  muscle  sutures  tied,  con- 
junctiva closed  by  silk  purse-string  suture.  Binocular  bandage  for 
three  days,  when  first  dressing.    Fifth  day  removal  of  suture. 

In  all  cases  the  implanted  eye  lost  volume  up  to  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  its  original  size,  the  atrophy  being  greatest  in  the  older  subjects, 
in  whom  it  apparently  disappeared  completely.  It  was  not  thought  pru- 
'Icnttofit  the  prothesis  till  all  traces  of  irritation  had  passed.  This  in  the 
cases  operated  under  chloroform,  was  generally  after  at  least  one  month, 
ind  in  those  made  under  local,  or  infiltration  anesthesia,  still  later. 


(G)     OPTICO-CILIARY  NEURECTOMY. 

This  operation  is  now  seldom  done  except  for  painful  absolute  glau- 
coma. I  have  only  done  it  once  for  an  injury  case,  and  then  several 
years  afterwards  had  to  enucleate  the  same  eye  on  account  of  sympathetic 
irritation. 

This  was  suggested  by  S  c  h  w  e  i  g  g  e  r*^  to  take  the  place  of  sim- 
ple division  of  the  optic  nerve  which  had  been  used  before.  Incision  is 
made  into  the  conjunctiva  and  Tenon's  capsule  3  mm.  behind  the  inser- 
tion of  the  internus.  Two  strabismus  hooks  are  introduced,  drawn  in 
opposite  directions,  one  rotates  the  eye  outward,  the  other  draws  the 
musdes  up  out  of  the  orbit.  Under  the  second  hook  a  needle  threaded 
^th  catgut  is  passed  through  muscle  and  conjunctiva,  reinserted  close  to 
P^tof  exit,  brought  back  again  through  conjunctiva  and  muscle.    The 
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muscle  is  then  dtviclecl  5  mm.  beyond  its  insertion  and  the  suture  iij 
tied.  A  second  similar  suture  is  introduced  through  the  tendon  and  ooihi| 
junctiva  and  tied  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  muscle.  The  woo 
is  then  enlarged  in  the  direction  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  i  \ 
small,  sharp  double  hook  is  inserted  into  the  sclera  as  far  back  as  possi- 


Fig.  114. 
Critchett's  abscission  of  staphyloma. 

hie,  and  the  eye  drawn  forward  and  outward.  Flat  scissors  are  introduced 
into  the  wound  and  the  optic  nerve  divided  as  far  back  as  possible.  The 
globe  is  rotated  by  the  double  hook  and  a  section  of  the  nerve  excised. 

The  tendon  stump  is  cut  off,  the  globe  replaced  and  the  wound  closed 

l>y   the   sutures   already   in   place.     The  lids   are   sewed   together.      The 


Critdu'lt's  al)scission  of  staphyloma;  result. 

bleedin,^-  and  exc^phthalmos  are  controlled  by  this  procedure  and  by  a 
fine  compress  bandai:,^'.  In  four  days  the  sutures  are  removed.  De 
Wecker^^  confines  the  oj)erati()n  to  single  resection  of  the  ner\'e. 

H.     Of  the  substitutes   for  enucleation  where  the  patient  is  under 
twelve   years   oi   age   antl   the    con(lition>    warrant     keratoectomv 
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abscission   may  be  made.    It  is  mad vi sable  to  enucleate  a  child's 

if  froin  the  nature  of  the  case  no  fear  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  ex- 

>»  as  the  orbit  will  not  grow  propnrtionately  with  the  other  when  the 

is  removed,  and  facial  asymmetry  is  thus  proiluced. 

I  prefer  the  operation  of  C  r  i  t  c  h  e  t.''"    The  patient  being  under  a 

leral    anesthetic,   retractors   t>eing   inserted,  five   needles  are   passsed 

fcroug'h  the  inass  behind  the  apparent  limbus  anterior  to  the  ciliary  body, 

It  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  left  in  this  position  with  both  head 

point  projecting,    A  Beer's  knife  is  then  passed  through  the  mass 

itting  downwards  and  through,  the  scissors  and  forceps  are  then  used 

cut  away  the  upper  flap,  the  lens  is  permitted  to  escape  or  is  aided  by 

rceps  or  a  hook,  the  needles  carefully  passed  through  one  at  a  time  and 

I,   it  being  usually  necessary  to  clip  off  the  projecting  corners  at  the 

ids  of  the  wound  to  round  them.    The  sutures  should  be  left  in  ten  days 


frr/iw 


H,  Knapp's  abscission  of  cornea. 


[two  weeks*  and  then  cut*     After  all  irritation  has  passed  away,  in  a 
Rmiple  of  months,  a  movable  globe  is  seen  with  a  flattened  anterior  sur- 
cc^  traversed  by  a  white  line  or  cicatrix.     Upon  this  an  artificial  eye 
be  adapted,  which  moves  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be  obtained  by 
other  operation. 

W  i  c  h  e  r  k  i  e  w  i  c  z^*^  obtained  an  excellent  result  in  a  case  of 
icomatous  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  in  a  child,  aged  nine  months ^  by 
following  operation :  The  staphyloma  was  punctured  with  Bow- 
l's needle  and  the  aqueous  emptied  in  a  stream.  The  staphyloma,  col- 
lapsed in  folds,  was  grasped  w^ith  a  forceps,  and  an  oval  piece,  almost  of 
undth  of  the  cornea  and  4  to  5  mm.  high,  was  cut  off  with  scissors. 
he  wound  edges  were  accurately  adapted  and  healed  without  sutures. 
Tmsioti  became  normal  and  three  months  later  the  eye  had  the  same 
size  as  its  fellow.    This  I  have  likewise  done  twice  with  happy  results. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   PROTHESIS— ARTIFICIAL  EYES. 

Uses — Statistics  of  one-eyed  individuals — History — Kinds  of  eyes — Interims 
prothesis — Manufacture — Socket — Relative  movement  of  eye  after  abscis- 
sion exenteration  and  enucleation — Sinkin||>in  of  upper  lid — Correction — 
Care  of  the  prothesis — Method  of  insertion  and  removal — Care  of  tlie 
eye — Inconveniences — Dangers — Ordering  of  the  prothesis — ^Advantages  of 
the  Snellen  full-backed  reform  eye — Literature. 

"II  est  plus  qu'un  instrument  de  luxe  et  de  coquetrie."  (Coulomb^). 

Artificial  eyes  are  used  primarily  for  cosmetic  purposes.  Esthetics 
make  them  indispensable  in  civilized  society.  Prothesis  is  of  economic 
importance,  for  a  one-eyed  man  labors  under  disadvantage  in  contact 
with  other  people  in  business.  From  a  psychical  point  of  view  it  has  an 
effect  upon  the  wearer  in  the  knowledge  he  is  thereby  made  less  con- 
spicuous. 

From  the  medical  standpoint  it  protects  the  eye  socket  from  external 
agents,  fills  out  the  cavity,  prevents  entropion,  permits  of  re-establish- 
ment of  the  lid  movements  and  the  direction  of  the  tears  and  secretions, 
ihus  preventing  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  and  production  of  con- 
junctivitis. Finally  in  the  case  of  infants  who  have  lost  an  eye  it  as- 
sures the  symmetrical  development  of  the  face. 

The  prothesis  is  a  professional  secret  which  should  be  guarded  as  is 
any  other,  although  the  deception  is  sooner  or  later  generally  known. 
Many  eminent  men  have  been  one-eyed  and  worn  a  prothesis.  Lycurgus, 
the  legislator  of  Sparta  and  the  author  of  the  Louisades ;  Antigone  was 
sumamed  "the  cyclops" ;  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  the  portrait 
of  Appele,  were  monophthalmic.  Metternich  and  Gambella  wore 
protheses. 

The  proportion  of  one-eyed  individuals,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  K  o  i  s  s  o  n  e  a  u^  is  as  follows : 

Individuals. 

England   1  to  162 

Austria    1  to  109 

Belgium     1  to  144 

Denmark   1  to  158 

Egypt 1  to    50 

France   1  to  160 

Russia    1  to  207 

Sweden  and  Norway 1  to  200 

Switzerland    1  to  149 

United  States  of  America 1  to  145 
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Xndian?,  Japanese  and  Chinese  also  do  so  in  some  cases,  the  eyes 
made   of  f)recions   atones.     The   Ej^yptian  priests,  who  practised 
^^^ine   centuries  l>efore  the  Christian  era,  made  substitutes  for  eyes. 
^^g  a  piece  of  flesh-colored  cloth  the  size  of  the  empty  socket,  they 
^^^ed   it  to  a  piece  of  clay  of  the  size  of  the  human  eye.     This  was 
^^ed,  and  the  whole  securely  fixed  over  the  socket. 

Prolhesis  is  mentioned  in  the  Tahnud  and  the  mediceva!  epics.     It 
"^^      not   until  the  sixteenth  century  that  artificial  eyes  were  made  to  lit 
ihe  socket.    Previous  to  that  a  thin  metal  band  covered  with  leather 
■"^^    used,  the  eye  being  painted  on  one  end,  the  other  end  gripping  the 


Fig.  110,  • 

rial    eyes  designed  and  <lcpictcd  in  the  work  of  Ambrose   Piire,   Paris,  1579. 
(Anterior  and   posterior    aspect,) 


^ack  of  the  head.     In  1561  eyeballs  were  first  made  of  gold  and  the  iris 
done  in  enamel. 

A  mbroise  Pare,  1614,  figures  these  in  his  book/  a  most 
pe<rt]lta^r  external  prothesis,  the  *'ecblepharon."  From  the  XVII  century 
to  the  XVIII  artificial  eyes  were  made  of  glass.  Porcelain  eyes  were 
first   made  about  the  beginning  of  the  XIX  century. 

Kven  in  Shakesj^are's  day  glass  eyes  were  very  well  made ;  but, 
ct»mpared  with  modern  speciinens.  they  were  crude  and  easily  distin- 
l^vished. 

The  Snellen  full  hack  or  reform  eye  was  devised  by  J,  i..  Borsch 
111  1894/  and  independently  introduced  by  S  n  e  1 1  e  n^'  a  decade  ago,  hav- 
ing practically  displaced  the  shell  eye  and  rendered  most  of  the  substi- 
tutes for  enucleation  unnecessary.  Vulcanite  and  celluloid  eyes  have 
been  maiie  and  possess  the  advantage  of  being  easily  molded  or  trimmed 
to  fit  the  individual  case,  but  they  are  not  in  general  use  as  they  be- 
come unsightly  through  discoloration. 

Gallemaerts^'  in    1906  described  the  Mueller  interimprothese, 


i^  I, 


SS4 


Fig.  120, 
The   **€cblepharon"   of   Pare, 


Fig.  121. 
The  original  reform  eye. 


Prothesis    for    slaiihyloma— kenitccromy^^^huwiiig   full   rouUons  of 
1.     The  stump  after  kcratccfomy,     (Coulomb.) 


Fig.  128. 
Eye  lit  led    looking   forwards, 

which  consists  of  a  hollow  glass  hotly  of  the  form  of  the  < 
sac,  having  in  the  middle  a  sagittal  canal  which  gives  free 
>ecrctions.      This  is  placed  in  the  conjunctival  sac  very  sooii 
cleat  ion ;  there  b  no  retention  of  secretion.     He  puts  it  in 
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Looking  to  right. 

f>]KTation.  some  i>ul  It  in  directly  after  opcradon,  and 
he  conjinictiva  with  a  few  threads.  It  prevents  loss  of 
eyelids,  is  not  disagreeable,  and  the  patient  can  sooner 
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Fig.  131. 
Movements  of  the   artificial  eye   after  keratomy. 


Mg.   132. 
Movements  of  tlu'  artiricial   r\<.-  after   enucleation   and   exenteration. 
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^  c  n  t  o  n'  describes  a  man  of  69  years  who  had  one  eye  removed  in 
He  was  found  to  be  wearing  a  prothesis  made  of  the  half  of  a 
*c  pit,  shaved  smooth  by  a  pocket  knife  on  the  edges.  The  cornea 
^presented  by  a  pearl  button  being  set  in  the  front  of  the  prune  pit. 

-^c  porcelain  or  enamel  prothesis  is  an  opaque  lead  glass,  the 

^^  being  made  of  calcium  glass,  the  iris  of  lead  glass  colored  by 

with  different  metallic  oxides.    It  is  made  in  two  parts  over  a  lamp, 

^^^'*^ic  part  being  molded,  the  iris  then  inserted  and  then  the  clear 

cornea.    The  iris  is  colored  by  hand,  every  artificial  eye  being  dif- 

»  the  sclerotic  of  various  cream  to  white  tints  and  a  similitude  of 


Mov< 


^rnents 


of    tH. 


Fig.  133. 

artificial   eye    after   enucleation   and   after   secondary   paraffin 
injection  into  the  stump. 


j^^^  "^^ssels    Usually  painted  thereon.     The  pupil  is  made  to  suit  the 

^^         .^    degree    ,^£  daylight.     Fastidious  persons  may  carry  two  eyes, 

^  itn  a.  small  p^pil  for  the  day  time  and  another  with  a  larger  for  the 

*^S-      Tne  ptapii  is  imitated  by  a  black  bead  of  glass.     Many  shapes 

™^^^      typical  ones  to  order.    Prosthetic  pieces  may  also  be  made  to 

™^^»c  the  deformity  of  a  coloboma  of  the  lid,  but  this  is  better  remedied 

y   a.   plastic  ^^eration.     Even  where  exenteration  of  the  orbit  has  been 

made  a  prothesis  ;„  some  cases  may  be  worn. 
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The  Socket. 

The  orbital  cavity  should  be  entirely  free,  with  no  symble- 
pharon,  and  the  lids  should  have  been  preserved  in  order  to  install  an 
artificial  eye.  If  not,  plastic  operations  are  necessary  and  in  favorable 
cases  produce  the  desired  results. 

The  kind  of  operation,  i.  e.,  the  resultant  stump,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  well-fitting  of  a  prothesis.  While  it  is  not  well  to  put  a  glass 
eye  over  a  phthisical  or  atrophic  globe,  which  should  as  a  rule  be  enu- 
cleated, such  a  foundation  for  a  prothesis  gives  the  best  results,  and 
surgeons  have  endeavored  to  simulate  this  condition  by  other  operations 
than  enucleation. 

Partial  amputations  or  abscissions  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
globe,  as  in  the  staphyloma  operation,  gives  the  largest  and  most  mobile 
stump.  Evisceration  of  the  globe  with  implantation  of  an  artificial  vitre- 
ous of  glass  or  metal  (Mules'  operation)  next;  then  implantation  of  arti- 
ficial vitreous  after  enucleation;  simple  evisceration;  enucleation  with 
purse-string  or  other  sutures;  simple  enucleation  lastly.  All  of  these, 
however,  with  prothesis  by  the  ordinary  shell  eye.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience, however,  that  enucleation  followed  by  suture  of  the  tendons, 
Tenon's  capsule  and  conjunctiva,  with  a  full-backed  hollow  or  reform 
prothesis  gives  as  good  a  socket  and  motility  as  any  of  the  substitutes  for 
enucleation. 

Sinking  in  of  the  upper  lid. 

In  falling  in  of  the  furrow  of  the  upper  lid,  so  apparent  after  simple 
enucleation,  from  contraction  of  the  stumps  and  absorption  of  orbital  fat, 
this  is  largely  remedied  by  the  Snellen  prothesis,  which  may  be  made 
in  a  special  shape. 

The  condition  can  be  eventually  entirely  relieved  by  a  careful  par- 
affin prothesis.  The  paraffin  should  be  of  a  melting  point  of  120  Fahr. 
and  be  injected  cold  by  a  screw  syringe  under  antiseptic  precautions.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  artificial  vitreous  that  this  sinking 
in  does  not  happen,  but  from  the  cases  that  I  have  operated  and  the 
many  that  I  have  seen,  I  think  the  furrow  is  not  any  the  less  than  in  the 
enucleation  with  a  suture. 

Where  the  contents  of  the  orbit  are  completely  or  partially  exen- 
terated,  or  where  there  is  great  destruction  of  tissue  from  the  accident, 
of  course  greater  deformity  is  to  be  combatted,  but  specially  made  arti- 
ficial eyes  may  remedy  the  defect. 

The  care  of  the  prothesis. 

Artificial  eyes  should  be  handled  carefully  on  account  of  their 
dehcacy,  and  in  order  that  infection  be  not  carried  by  them  to  the  socket. 
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Several  cases  of  such  infection  have  been  reported,  one  in  my  own 
experience.® 

A  one-eyed  man  acquired  gonorrhea,  infected  his  shell  eye  by  han- 
dling it,  and  from  this  the  socket  was  infected  by  a  gonorrheal  ophthal- 
mia, which  pursued  a  course  of  several  weeks.  Luckily  for  him  the 
sound  eye  did  not  become  infected,  being  protected,  while  under  treat- 
ment, by  the  Duller  shield.  A  gonorrheal  rheumatism  developed  during 
the  course  of  the  eye  disease. 

Morton®  reported  a  similar  case. 

A  defective  or  misfitted  prothesis,  or  one  that  has  lost  its  polish,  will 


....  KtraUctonues 


Fig.  134. 

Movement  of  the  eye  after  enucleation,  amputation  of  the  anterior  segment,  and 
after  keratectomy.     (Coulomb.) 


give  rise  to  irritation  of  the  mucosa,  conjunctivitis,  excessive  secretion 
and  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue. 

The  interval  of  time  that  should  elapse  before  an  artificial  eye 
may  be  worn  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  operation,  the  disease  of  the 
eye  which  necessitated  its  removal,  and  upon  the  quickness  of  healing. 
As  a  rule  the  best  results  are  secured  in  about  one  month  after  enuclea- 
tion, a  second  eye  to  be  "fitted  about  three  months  later,  for  the  cavity  of 
the  socket  is  usually  smaller  at  first  and  the  tissues  are  tender.  The 
orbital  fat  absorbs  to  some  extent  so  that  a  larger  eye  can  be  borne  sev- 
eral months  after  the  operation. 


To  insert  the  eye. 

The    upper    lid    is    readily    and    easily    elevated    by    the    finger, 
putting  traction  on  the  skin  below  the  brow  and  the  edge  of  the  shell 
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FlK.   11. 
Removail  of  an  artifuUI 


Instruments  used  for  extraction  of  artriicial  eye. 


To  remove  the  eye. 

The  head  of  a  larj^je  pin  or  some  [>articular  form  of  a 
stmment  may  be  used  by  the  patient,  some  even  leaniing  to  rcrnC 
with  the  finger.    This  is  inserted  under  the  lower  margin  while  the  i 
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lid  is  everted.  Thus  the  prothesis  is  gently  pried  out,  the  lower  edge 
passing  over  the  lower  lid,  falling  into  the  extended  hand,  the  head  being 
held  slightly  forwards.  After  short  experience,  all  patients,  even  children, 
learn  to  easily  insert  and  remove  the  eye.  It  should  not  be  worn  at  night. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  morning;  removed  at  night,  cleaned  with  soap  and 
water,  dried  and  p<:>lished  with  a  clean  cloth,  put  in  a  safe  place,  prefer- 
able in  a  little  box  in  a  bureau  drawer.  As  a  rule  an  artificial  eye  will  re- 
tain its  polish  and  smoothness  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  in  cases  where 
conjunctivitis  persists  it  may  get  rough  and  dulMooking  in  a  few  months. 
Such  eyes  may  be  re-polished  or  a  new  one  obtained. 


Inconvenience  of  the  prothesis. 

The  artificial  eye,  being  a  foreign  body,  at  first  causes  some  irrita- 
tion of  the  tissues,  but  soon  toleration  is  established,  so  with  care  and 
cleanliness  a  prothesis  can  usually  be  warn  conifortably. 

If  the  shell  be  too  large  or  ill-titted  some  obstruction  of  the  canaliculi 
may  result,  with  consequent  epiphora.    Clironic  conjunctivitis  may  occur. 

Should  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  arise  at 
any  time,  the  wearing  of  tlie  shell  should  be  stopped  for  a  few  days  and 
the  usual  remedies  for  conjunctival  irritation  ordered,  of  which  boric 
acid  solution  for  bathing  the  eye.  and  one-half  per  cent,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  are  usually  indicated. 

Should  proliferation  of  tissue  occur,  producing  granulation  and 
polyp  formation,  these  arc  to  be  treated  by  cautery  and  excision.  Ectro- 
pion occurs  from  these  causes,  and  entropion  from  cicatricial  contraction 
with  formation  of  symblepharon,  bands  of  tissue  or  diminution  of  the 
size  of  ihe  eye  socket.  Properly-fitting  eyes  and  care  obviate  all  these 
troubles,  and  an  ill-fitting  or  worn  prothesis  should  be  exchanged  for  a 
new  and  better  one.  Several  cases  of  spontaneous  bursting  of  a  double- 
walled  artificial  eye  have  been  recorded,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
doubtless  the  shell  eyes  have  been  broken  in  situ. 

1  have  had  two  patients  so  report  and  display  fragments,  the  one  of 
a  double-walled  eye  and  the  other  of  a  shell  eye.  which  they  claimed  had 
broken  while  Ix^ing  worn. 

Beal"*  reports  a  case  in  which  a  '*reform*'  artificial  eye  (one  with 
double-walls  enclosing  a  cavity)  burst  with  quite  a  loud  report  without  ev- 
ident cause,  and  quotes  a  similar  case  recorded  by  M  i  1  1  i  k  e  n.** 
His  explanation  of  the  accident  is  that  the  high  degree  of  heat  usee! 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  eye  produced  a  vacuum  in  its  cavity  and 
that  a  crack  in  the  very  thin  posterior  wall,  probably  the  result  of  a 
strong  contraction  of  the  orbicularis,  admitted  the  external  air  and 
caused  the  explosion.  For  the  prevention  of  the  accident  he  proposes 
making  a  small  hole  in  the  posterior  wall  to  equalize  the  pressure. 
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Her  m"  reports  a  case  of  death  from  general  sepsis  following  the 
employment  of  the  Mueller  interimsprothese.  The  right  eye  had  been 
enucleated  for  sarcoma  of  the  ciliary  body.  On  the  tenth  day  a  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  left  ankle-joint,  associated  with  a  bronchitis,  devel- 
oped. The  conjunctival  sac  was  well  healed,  but  there  was  a  free  dis- 
charge. The  patient  died  on  the  seventeenth  day.  Post-mortem  showed 
the  wound  area  covered  by  a  thick  yellow  secretion,  but  the  orbital  tis- 
sues were  free  from  pus.  There  was  atrophic  pancreatitis,  steatosis 
renum,  emphysema  pulmonum,  polyposis  ventriculi,  carcinoma  secun- 
dariiun  glandularium,  lymphaticarium  regionalium.  Bacteriologic  exam- 
amination  of  the  conjunctival  secretion  and  of  the  exudate  into  the  joint 
showed  large  quantities  of  streptococci.  The  author  thinks  that  from 
these  findings  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  synovitis  was  due  to 
metastasis  from  the  eye. 

U  1  b  r  i  c  h*^  reports  the  same  case. 

The  ankle-joint  became  red  ten  days  afterwards,  temperature  in- 
creased, diarrhea  and  symptoms  of  general  sepsis  developed,  the  patient 
dying  seventeen  days  after  the  operation.  The  conjunctival  section  and 
the  pus  in  the  ankle-joint  contained  almost  pure  culture  of  the  same 
streptococcus. 

G  i  f  f  o  r  d,  in  reviewing  this  case,  remarks  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
any  oculist  should  attempt  such  a  device,  since  with  a  normal  conjunctiva 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  prothesis  does  not  come  from 
want  of  room  for  the  glass  eye,  but  from  the  sinking  back  of  the  orbital 
tissue  which  could  only  be  induced  by  the  prothesis. 

Ordering  of  the  prothesis. 

The  following  instructions  will  assure  an  assortment  from  which  a 
satisfactory  prothesis  may  usually  be  selected.     In  ordering  eyes  state: 

First.     Whether  for  patient's  right  or  left  eye. 

Second.     Color  of  iris. 

Third.     Diameter  of  iris. 

Fourth.     Pupil  large  or  small. 

Fifth.     Should  the  white  of  eye  be  blue,  white,  or  yellowish. 

Sixth.     Measurement  in  millimeters  for  width. 

Seventh.     Measurement  in  millimeters  for  length. 

Eighth.     Measurement  in  millimeters  for  height. 

In  cases  where  the  cavity  is  of  a  pecular  shape  an  impression  may 
be  made  with  pyaraffiii  wax,  paraffin  three  parts,  vaseline  one  part;  or 
dental  wax,  which  may  be  molded  while  warm  in  the  socket ;  or  a  leaden 
pattern  may  be  made  and  sent  to  the  manufactory.  In  other  cases  the 
patient  may  himself  go  where  the  workman  models  an  eye  to  fit  his 
order. 
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The  advantages  of  the  Snellen  reform  eye  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  their  use  causes  much  less  secretion  than  the  shell 
type,  and  thus  prevents  the  accumulation  of  substance  in  the  cavity, 
which  causes  irritation  to  the  conjunctiva  and  annoyance  to  the  wearer, 
all  substances  finding  their  natural  way  of  discharge. 

Second.  The  reform  eye  is  designed  and  made  so  as  to  lie  flat  upon 
the  stump. 

Third.  By  the  construction  of  the  reform  eye,  all  the  sharp  edges 
are  dispensed  with,  a  feature  that  will  appeal  to  all  experienced  with  the 
trouble  caused  by  rough  edges  on  artificial  eyes. 

Fourth.  The  reform  eye,  being  made  in  the  full  shape,  with  closed 
back,  gives  a  much  more  natural  movement,  and  thus  prevents  the 
wearer  from  becoming  tired  of  its  use;  and  can  also  be  worn  longer 
without  removing. 

Fifth.  The  reform  eye  is  more  durable,  not  only  from  causes  of 
accidental  breakage,  but  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  to  which 
the  ordinary  eye  is  very  sensitive.  The  construction  of  the  eye  with  an 
inside  chamber  of  air  is  responsible  for  this  feature. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  RESTORATION  OF  THE  CUL-DE-SAC. 
AFTER  REMOVAL  OF  AN  EYE, 

Fat  implantation — Cutaneous  adipose  graft^ — Thiersch  graft — Paraffin  injec- 
tions— Semi-solid  paraffin — Solid  paraffin— Ectropion — Plastic  operations^ 
Keratoplasty — Autoplasty  with  and  without  pedicles — Thiersch  and  Wolff 
grafts — Various  operations — Literature. 

Fat  implantation, 

V  e  1  e  z^  has  presentud  15  cases  of  implantation  of  fat,  either  in 
the  cavity  of  the  old  enncleiition,  or  aftcT  exenteration  of  the  eyeball. 
L  o  p  e  z^  described  6  cases  after  enucleation  and  12  after  exentera- 
tion. In  4  cases  the  prostheiic  resnU  was  %'ery  satisfactory  after  the 
cicatriiation.     The  author  bas  seen  several  cases  where,  even  after  six 


EflFccl  of  paraffin  injeclion  ( semi -solid )  in  small  ^limip  after  cnncleation^  right  side* 
Before  operation  the  urbit  and  ariilkial  eye  were  greatly  sunken. 

years,  the  socket  was  .still  full  and  nourished.  He  recomniends  the  fol- 
Jovving-  precautions:  First.  Always  to  take  the  quantity  of  fat  neces- 
sary for  filling  the  cavity  from  the  gluteal  region  {abdominal  wall. 
Lauber^),  taking  care,  when  suturing,  that  the  fatty  ball  be  not  too 
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much    compressed.     Scconii     To    sew    wtt    sflfc.   ^i^m   is  \u 
absorbed.    Third-   To  perform  the  opetatloii  mb  rigorous 
tK)C  to  implant  too  large  a  volume  of  fat,  io  as  li»  xiQid  straogub 

This    procedure    has    recently   been    {iiw^lj   fteporteJ  upon 
Marx*  and  L  a  y  b  e  r;'  who  show  thai  tl  yields  a  large  sluoip  foe  \ 
time,  aUhoug^h  the  fat  is  replaced  bf  coonectii^  tiaaie  and  is  thus  i 
biologically  transplanted. 

Enucleation  **a  la  Rugine/*  followed  b^  cmp^crtDcnt  of  cutane 
adipo&e  graft  of  Rot  let's,*  ts  fiirqily  the  ordioiy  Ode  hi  the 
steps  of  enucleation,  vix.,  after  indsiitg'  the  conjumijym^  strqipbg 
muscles  from  the  sclera  is  donr  »««<  »he  ncTre  cm  in  tiic  ordinarj* 
After  this  a  circular  piece  of  int  nt,  larger  than  the  coniea,  is  i 

dsed  f roiri  the  shoulder  and  quicU^,       ccd  io  the  carity^  and  each  d  1 
four  recti  tendons  sutured  with  catgUt  to  the  edge  of  the  graft. 


ParalBn. 

K  u  h  n  t^  says  after  enucleation    »f  ey^  hi  s^bnyiken  conjunctival 
sacs    (from  inveterate  trachoma,  sears   from  cocnbtistioei  or  cautenza* 
tion,  etc.),  the  wearing  of  a  prothesis  is  often  intpossible.     Kuhiit  de-  || 
vised  the  following  method  to  obtain  a  lai^er  socket  for  the  insertion  ' 
of  the  artificial  eye :    During  enucleation  the  tendoas  of  the  recti  muscles 
are  fixed  by  sutures  to  the  conjunctiva.    After  stopfiiti^  the  hemorrba^ 
a  Thiersch  graft  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  arm  or  thigh  is 
transferred  to  the  wound  and  tucked  as  far  as  possible  tinder  the  con- 
junctiva.    It  is  held  in  position  by  a  ball  of  wood,  18  to  20  mm.  in  di- 
ameter, or  a  hydrophile  dressing,  over  which  the  palpebral  fissure  l^ 
closed  by  a  suture,  grasping  2  to  3  mm,  of  the  upper  and  lower  lid  mar- 
gins.   This  remains  for  three  or  four  days,    ficaling  takes  place  without 
reaction. 


Paraffin  injections. 

Injection  of  melted  paraffin  into  the  stump  after  enudeatimiy  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Gersuny-Eckstein,*  has  been  followed 
in  my  hands  by  most  beneficial  cosmetic  results,  and  is  constantly  par- 
sued  in  cases  where  six  months  or  more  after  enucleation  there  is  sink- 
ing in  of  the  upper  ]id  from  absorption  of  orbital  fat.  There  have  been 
cases  of  blindness  reported  from  paraffin  injection  for  correctioo  of 
nasal  deformities,  but  if  the  paraffin  be  of  the  melting  point  of  115* 
FiJir.  or  be  used  cold  with  a  screw  syringe  through  a  conq>arativdy 
thick  canula,  no  damage  will  result.  It  will,  however,  occasional^  he  i 
extruded,  and  in  one  instance  a  neoplasm  formed  composed  of  inflam- 
matory tissue. 
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The  technic  is  as  follows:  Local  anesthesia,  asepsis,  slow  injec- 
tion by  the  Gersuny  syringe  of  cold  aseptic  paraffin,  repeated  after  about 
one  month.    Too  much  should  not  be  injected  at  one  sitting,  and  trial  of 


Fig.  146. 

Flap  with  pedicle  taken  from  temple  to  line  upper  part  of  orbit,  passing  through 

cutaneous  buttonhole.     (De  Lapersonne.) 

the  artificial  eye,  which  should  always  be  the  full  back  form,  should  be 
made  immediately.  Instillation  of  50  per  cent,  argyrol,  or  1 13000  subli- 
mate ointment,  and  placing  in  of  the  artificial  eye  is  all  the  dressing  re- 
quired.   As  a  rule  there  is  no  reaction. 


Fig.  147. 
Flap   with   pedicle   taken   from  cheek   to   line   lower   part  of   orbit,   passing  into 

external  canthus. 


L  a  g  1  e  y  z  e®  has  an  elaborate  article  studying  the  subject  of  op- 
eration, and  artificial  substitutes  for  natural  eyes.  After  critically  ex- 
amining Mules*  operation,  and  though  admitting  its  practical  advan- 
tages, he  rejects  it  as  an  unsafe  surgical  procedure. 


able  or  non-absorbable,  but  he  thinki^  that  all  injected  substances  sooi 
nr  later  undergo  absoq>tion* 

He  conies    finally    to   the    ex[>erinientft  of   Gersiiny-Eckstetn   \silii 
injections  of  vaseline  and  paraffin.      Immediate  injection  seems  not  h 


Large  fliip  with  pecjicle  to  line  cJivity  of  orbit,  taken  from  cht*ek- 

give  permanent  restdts,  but  injections  practised  some  days  or  weeks] 
after  enucleation  (Rolimcr,  Dianaitx,  etc.)  are  more  satisfactory.  There] 
is,  however,  danger  of  embolism  connected  with  this  method.  Paraffin] 
gives  the  best   results,  used  at  a  fusing  point  of  60°   C.     Tlic   field  ofl 
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ition,    instruments   and   i)araffin    (finest   quality)    must   Ix?   sterile; 
;  care  must  be  exercised  in  both  location  and  quantit}'  of  injection. 
There  are  other  methods  of  injection  of  paraffin  into  Tenon's  cap- 


Fig.  150. 
McKlificci   Snellen  suture  operation  of  De  Lapersonnc  for  ectropir-n. 

immediately  after  enucleation,  and  insertion  of  a  solid  paraffin 
».  Much  of  the  success  of  these  methods  depends  upon  the  careful 
lation  by  sutures  of  the  opposing  recti  muscles,  and  Lagleyze  con- 


FiR.  151. 
Perforated  enamel  or  lead  plate. 


Fig.   152. 
Altrthod   of  holding  plate   in   place,   as    if   seen   from   behind. 

•5  this  difficult;  but  with  the  solid  i)araffin  ball,  made  in  and  kepi 
y  for  insertion  from  a  special  in.strument,  the  })rothcsis  is  ])r()- 
rd  by  the  usual  suture  nf  the  conjunctival  opcninj^^.  There  is  some 
?asc    in    size  after  the  paraffin  is  used,  and  for  this  and  other  rea- 
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sons  the  glass  eye  should  not  be  selected  till  at  least  fifteen  days  have 
passed. 

Ectropion  of  the  lower  lid  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  prothesis,  and  sur- 
gical intervention  is  necessary.     A  modification  of  the  Snellen  suture 


Fig.  153. 
The  orifice  in  the  plate  permits  of  lavage  of  the  interior  of  the  cavity. 

has  been  proposed  by  de  Lapersonne,  which  consists  in  passing  the  suture 
in  the  depths  of  the  cul-de-sac.  cutting  the  conjunctiva  about  5  mm.  be- 
hind the  ciliary  border  from  one  canthus  to  the  other,  and  fixation 
through  the  skin  of  the  lid.     D  o  y  n  e*®  does  a  somewhat  similar  op- 


Fig.  154. 
The  Mueller  **interinis"  prothesis. 

eration  where  the  carrying  power  of  the  lower  lid  has  been  destroyed  by 
wearing  an  artificial  eye  which  has  become  rough,  or  one  which  has 
always  been  a  misfit.  Under  these  circum.stances  the  lid  has  become 
everted  and  flattened,  while  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue  has  formed  on 
its  surface.    The  steps  of  the  operation  are  briefly  as  follows:    A  large 
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needle,  threaded  with  stout  silk,  is  passed  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
lid  beneath  the  skin  and  made  to  emerge  in  the  patient's  mouth,  between 
the  cheek  and  the  gum  at  a  point  opposite  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The 
needle  is  withdrawn  and  threaded  with  the  other  end  of  the  silk  and 
again  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  about  half-an-inch  away  from  the 
first  puncture,  and  made  to  emerge  in  the  mouth  at  the  same  point  as  the 
first  puncture.  The  two  ends  of  the  suture  are  next  tied  over  the  end 
of  a  match  or  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  and  this  is  given  a  twist  two  or 
three  times  a  day  until  the  silk  cuts  out.  This  generally  happens  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  leaving  a  band  of  cicatricial  tissue  which  by  trac- 
tion at  its  base  effectually  raises  the  lower  lid. 

Plastic   operations  for  restoration  of  the  socket. 

If  from  cicatricial  contractions,  or  if  the  cavity  be  too  small  and 
an  eye  cannot  be  retained,  or  only  a  very  small  one.  inappropriate  to  the 


Fig.  155. 
Large  til)r()-sarc()m.i  of  orbit  necessitating  exenteration  of  orbit. 


fellow,  can  be  ])Ut  in,  we  may  have  to  do  plastic  operations,  after  prep- 
aration of  the  cavity  by  proper  dissection,  to  receive  the  graft.  These 
may  be  heteroplastic,  using  the  skin  of  another  person,  or  animal 
membrane.  H  a  1 1  c  n  h  o  f  f ' '  took  frog  skin  ;  W  o  1  f  f ,^-  P  o  s  t.''* 
\V  i  che  r  k  i  e  w  i  c  z.^*  and  myself  the  conjunctiva  of  a  rabbit; 
Pan  as"  that  of  a  dog.  and  Melville  lUack^**  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane of  a  fresh  egg. 

In  Hpo  a  young  man  had  been  badly  burned  by  lime  and  lost 
his  eye  by  the  trauma  and  suhsef|uent  enucleation.  1  succeeded  in  freeing 
the    orbit    and    transplanting    a    living    rabbit's    conjunctiva,    so    that 
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ultimately  he  could  wear  an  artlActa]  eye.  I  have  done  this  a  half  dozen 
limes  since, 

A  tt  t  o  (I  I  a  s  1 1  c  o  p  e  r  a  I  i  o  n  5^  niay  l>c  tcKal  transplantations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  1 1 1  i  o  g,'^  L  a  n  d  o  1 1^*  and  myself. 
or  that  of  the  vagina.  S  t  e  U  w  a  g."  In  ti^o  cases  1  have  grafted 
memhrane  from  the  lips  to  the  lining  of  tlie  orbit  u'ith  succe$s. 

Autoplasty  without  a  pedicle  has  been  practised  In'  a  numer  of  au- 
thors«  either  by  the  dermo-q>ithelial  grafts  of  Thiersch,  or  by  the  full 


Fig.    Uj*} 
FlaitJC  restoration  of  orbit.     Patient  wearing  prathcsis  seven  days  after  operatioa 


skin  grafts  of  Wolff.  Thiersch,***  1874,  is  given  credit  for  the  first 
rei>ort  on  epidermal  grafting,  and  Taylor,*'  1876,  for  implantation 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin.  The  literature  is  quite  exten- 
sive. M  a  y-**  stitches  the  flap  by  one  suture  at  each  end  ;  W  o  o  d  r  u  f  P* 
employs  a  plate  of  lead :  W  e  e  k  s=^  takes  the  flap  from  the  arm,  apply- 
ing next  to  the  flap  gutta  percha  material ;  M  o  r  a  x^"  uses  a  porcelain 
[ilatc;  Holtli-'^  u^es  ilic  Mueller  "interim**  prothesis. 

Zentmeyer*^  usen  Utiersch  grafts  introduced  and  spread  over 
a  glass  ball  and  thus  held  in  positii»n.  In  the  case  of  bands»  introduce 
a  Huturc  under  the  l»an<l  near  each  t^id  attachment,  cut  midway  between. 
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then  tie  sutures  ovtr  cinl  uf  bniul,  tliu.s  inverting  anil  tuckinjET  in.  nncl 
bring  the  intervening  raw  surfaces  together  with  sutures. 

The  W  e  e  k  s"*  operation  is  done  by  dissecting  the  Vul  froju  the 
orbital  tissue  as  far  as  the  periosteum,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  (if  it  be  present)  on  the  orbital  surface.  The  tissue  at- 
tached to  the  h'd  should  include  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
muscle.     Free  canthotomy  is  sometimes  required. 

The  thin  skin  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm  is  selected  for  the  flap 
and  folded  with  the  epitheltal  surfaces  in  approximation.  Three  long 
sutures,  each  armed  with  two  needles,  are  now  passed  through  the  flap 


Fig.  157. 
Cicatricial  contraction  of  orbit,  subjected  to  plastic  operation  with  success,  patient 

later  wearing  prothcsis. 

at  the  bottom  of  the  fold,  so  that  each  suture  forms  a  loop  on  the  epith- 
elial surface  2  mm.  long  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The 
needles  of  the  sutures  are  carried  separately  into  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  made  to  enlarge  the  periosteum  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and 
(lierce  the  integument.  The  flap  is  then  drawn  down  into  position,  the 
sutures  being  tied  over  small  rolls  of  gauze.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are 
now  sutured  to  the  margins  of  the  defect,  a  plate  of  rubber  tissue  coti- 
sisting  of  a  dozen  or  more  layers  well  hjbricated  by  bichloride  in  pe- 
troleum I  :50o.  maintains  the  flap  in  ijrf)per  position.  The  wound  is  in- 
spected on  the  third  or  fifth  day.  but  unless  sloughing  is  observed  the 
plate  is  not  disturbed  until  seven  or  eight  days,  when  it  is  taken  out» 
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Miiures  rrmove<K  s^c  and  plate  cleancilt  rrfdaced  and  t»2iiid;ige  rcapplk'<l. 
An  artificial  eye  may  lie  inirrwlucc*!  at  the  end  i>f  lwi»  or  ihrcnr  weeks, 

Aiitopla5ty  with  a  i>e<liclc  is  done  eiilicr  by  the  Italian  tncthod  of  a 
flap  from  the  ami,  ^hich  is  rmfti«»t>ilized  t(»  tfic  hea4l  for  14  la  15  da>^ 
until  the  vitaHty  i«»  a>surcfl,  i>r  the  pnKc<liirc  ut  L  i  p  p  i  n  c  o  1 1.**  H  a  r- 
I  a  n,'*  S  n  e  1 1  e  n,***  and  D  i  a  n  <»  «  x,**  when  the  flap  i$  taken  from  the 
cheek*  forehead  or  temple,  Tliey  differ  somewhat  from  each  other  hin 
agree  in  taking  a  flap  from  the  temple  and  passing  it  through  a  button- 
hole at  the  uuttT  canthus  througVi  the  lining  of  the  orbit,  ivhere  it  is 
fixed  by  sutures- 

Cicatricial  band^  may  de%'eU^),  causing  *;ymbk*]>haron  and  entropion. 


Fig  m, 

Kc!*urt5  of  plastic  opcralicrii  in  orbit  after  exenteration,  showing  (laUem   wearing 

i>rrilhesis. 


which  wilt  heal  again,  u  Municd,  m  the  same  or  a  worse  coriiUtion  and 
demand  a  plastic  operation*  Harlan's-'*  ulceration  is  employed  ex- 
tcnsively  for  .symblqjharon  of  the  lower  lid,  but  is  also  applicable  for 
the  restoration  of  the  orbit  for  the  removal  of  cicatricial  band;*.  The 
whole  thickness  of  the  lid  is  incisetl  for  its  entire  ktigth  along  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit,  a  second  incision  is  made  below  this  to  form  a  pe- 
dunculated skin  flap,  After  being  carefully  dissecte<l  away  from  all  its 
attachments,  except  ihe  j>edicle.  it  is  turned  up  through  the  first  incision 
in  the  lid  and  sutured  to  its  under  surface,  the  cicatricial  bands  having 
been  previously  severed.  The  bare  surface  remaining  upon  the  cheek 
is  covered  by  a  sliding  flap  taken  from  its  outer  extrtmity. 
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S  a  m  e  1  s  o  h  n^'-  obtains  a  large  pedicular  niusculo-cutaneous  quad- 
rangular flap  from  the  lower  lid  and  fixes  it  by  inversion  to  the  cavity 
of  the  socket.  When  its  adherence  is  assured  the  base  is  cut  oflf  and  the 
raw  surface  on  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  filled  in  by  sliding  flaps  and 
grafts. 

De  Lapersonne^^  takes  a  large  pedicle  downwards  from  the 
temple,  introduces  it  into  the  cavity  through  the  external  canthus  and 
deepens  the  inferior  cul-de-sac  by  the  Snellen  suture. 

James  Moores  Bal  1'**  reports  two  cases  in  which  Maxwell's 
operation  was  performed  with  successful  results.  Before  the  opera- 
tions artificial  eyes  could  not  be  worn,  but  after,  the  orbits  retained  large 
artificial  eyes.  The  operation  consists  in  making  a  lower  cul-de-sac  of 
the  loose  skin  of  the  lower  lid.  In  addition  to  the  Maxwell  operation  it 
was  necessary  to  use  skin  grafts  to  restore  the  cul-de-sac. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONSERVATIVE    OPERATIONS— THE    REMOVAL    OF    FOR- 
EIGN BODIES  FROM  THE  EYE. 

A.  (a)  Foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  segment,  cornea,  anterior  chamber,  lens 
— (b)  Foreign  bodies  within  the  globe — Dangers  of  retained  foreign 
bodies — General  description — Literature.  B.  Magnet  operations — Consti- 
tution of  steels — Character  of  magnets — Hirschberg's — Haab's  giant — Vic- 
tor magnet — Inner-pole  magnet  of  Mellinger — Classification  of  magnet 
operations — Rules  for  giant  magnet — Rules  for  hand  magnet — ^Technic 
with  large  magneto-Complications — Precautions — Reasons  for  failure— 
Technic  with  hand  magnets — Modifications — Results — Literature.  C.  Re- 
moval of  non-magnetizable  bodies — Powder — Wood — Copper — Glass — 
Stone,  etc. — Literature. 

The  various  conservative  operations  are  described  under  the  an- 
atomical headings.  The  subject  of  foreign  bodies,  however,  implicat- 
ing as  they  usually  do,  several  of  the  ocular  structures,  is  discussed  in 
the  following  chapter. 


REMOVAL  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE 

EYE. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  brought  to  the  ophthalmologist  are 
of  traumatic  nature  and,  in  manufacturing  communities,  injuries  attended 
by  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  are  extremely  common.  Simeon 
S  n  e  1 1*  says  that  very  few  persons  working  at  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
escape  injury  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  there  are  many  more  acci- 
dents to  the  eye  in  the  course  of  this  time  than  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed. 

Qinically  we  may  divide  these  cases  into  non-penetrating  injuries, 
with  or  without  impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  these  are  mostly  due 
to  scale  or  emery,  or  iron  splinters  in  the  cornea ;  and  also  foreign  bodies 
which  penetrate  the  eyeball.  The  large  majority  of  the  latter  are  re- 
tained within  the  ball,  but  some  may  pass  through  both  sides  and  become 
impacted  within  the  orbit,  or,  in  the  case  of  bullet  wounds,  pass  entirely 
through. 

All  these  injuries  may  be  infected  or  non-infected. 

Foreign  bodies  that  can  be  removed  from  the  eye  may  be  classed  in 
two  groups:     First,  those  arising  from  iron  splinters,  which  comprise 
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about  75  per  cent,  of  all  injuries  or  cuts  by  foreign  bodies 
deeply,  and  the  balance  of  copper,  stone,  wood  and  glass  particles,  y 
as  a  rule,  enter  the  eye  more  rarely  and  remain  lodged  in  die 
portion  more  often  than  within.    Copper  particles^  however,  may  \ 
with  exceeding  force,  as  when  resulting  from  explosions  and  fir 

An  eye  in  which  a  piece  of  iron,  steel,  or  coiq>er  is  buried  m 
deteriorates,  and  ultimately  becomes  Uind  (siderosis  buibi),  if 
eign  body  is  not  removed,  unless  it  becomes  completely 
many  cases  this  degeneration  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of 

We  may  thus  anatomically,  and  with  respect  to  prognosis, 
tiate  these  penetrating  bodies  into  two  classes,  one  in  the  anterior  j 
one  in  the  posterior  segment. 

A.    FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  ANTERIOR  SSOIIBNT  OP  THE  1 

BALL. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  when  the  foreign  body  is  in 
anterior  segment  of  the  eye,  the  injury  is  much  less  serious  than 
it  has  passed  on  through  the  lens  into  the  posterior  segment,  or  has  < 
tered  the  vitreous  chamber  through  the  ciliary  region  or  the  sclera. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea  are  sometimes  difficult  of  remov^] 
being  so  firmly  imbedded  that  free  incision  of  the  corneal  tissue 
them  is  required  to  loosen  them  before  they  can  be  removed.    When  1 
anterior  chamber  is  opened,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  push  the  foreign^ 
body  deeper.     Here  the  large  inagnet  may  be  useful  after  the  splinter 
has  been  partially  loosened.    When  a  chip  of  iron  or  steel  is  firmly  im- 
bedded the  large  magnet  has  no  effect  whatever. 

(Operations  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  external  coats 
of  the  eye  are  specifically  discussed  under  the  anatomic  headings.) 

Foreign  bo<lies  in  the  anterior  chamber  are  usually  easy  of 
removal.  If  they  are  of  iron  a  small  peripheral  incision,  if  the  original 
wound  be  closed,  and  a  Hirschberg  magnet  will  readily  accomplish  the 
result :  but  even  a  piece  of  steel  thus  situated  may  resist  removal  and 
lead  to  blindness.  The  particle  may  fall  into  the  angle  of  the  anterior 
chamber  or  pass  through  the  pupil  into  the  posterior  chamber,  when,  if 
not  iron,  it  may  be  difficult  of  removal  and  may  set  up  an  irido-cyditis 
with  all  its  dangers. 

Foreign  bodies  within  the  globe. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  iris  demand  prompt  removal,  for  usually, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  they  may  set  up  a  severe  iritis.  If  the  magnet  wiii 
not  remove  it,  forceps  must,  of  course,  be  used.  If  it  cannot  readily  be 
disentangled  from  the  iri>,  we  may  succeed  in  so  doing  by  drawing  the 
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of  the  iris  coniaitiing  tiic  foreign  body  through  the  woiimU  .-^o 

we  can  more  readily  "have  access  to  it.  and  then  after  its  remt  val 

ice   the   iris.     Should  these  measures   fail,  it  might  he  necessary  to 

form   an  iridectnmy.  removing  the  portion  of  the  iris  containing  the 

body. 

A  foreign  body  in  the  lens   is  less  liable  to  produce  injurious  symp- 

or  sy^mpathetic  inliamination  than  when  located  in  other  parts  of 

eye.     On  the  other  hand^  these  injuries  sometimes  result  very  cKs- 

sly,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  H.  K  n  a  p  p.-    if  the  fr>reign  Ixidy  he 

I  the  lens,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  immediate  operation  for 

H  as  exists  when  it  is   in  any  other  portion   of   the  eye.     If  the 

?ign  body  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  lens,  the  opacity  is  almost  sure 

increase  tmtil  the  entire  lens  becomes  opaque.     If  the  lens  has  been 

ly   slig^htly  wounded,  the  cut  of  the  capsule  may  close  up  at  once  so 


Fig,  loO 
Chip  of  iron  in  riliary  liody.     Nearly  CMiirplt'te  absorption  of  kns. 


It  the  acjueims  cannot  get  to  the  lens.     Myilriatics^  by  kee])ing  the  lens 
!>SiOlulely  quiet  and   so  preventing   the   w'ounded   fibers   from  rubbing 
linsl  one  another,  or  other  fibers,  in  the  varying  changes  in  its  con- 
lity  incident  to  efiForts  of  accommcKlation,  may  prevent  the  increase 
the  opacity. 
Ft  is  to  l>e  remembered  that  such  injuries   from  the  traumatism  in 
cases  irreparably  damage  the  e}e  anti  that  even  when  a  foreign  body 
is  successfully  extracted  the  eye  may  l>e  blinded  by  later  detachment  of 
retina  or  subsequent  irido-cyctitis  or   formation  of  opacities  within 
vitreous  and  lens. 

These  cases  are  usually  seen  shortly  after  the  accident,  but  there 
ficnne  in  which  the  foreign  hotly  has  been  retained  for  many  years. 
(have  had  twc*  cases  of  sjuall  steel  splinters  in  the  lens  which  did  not 
luce  full  opacification  even  after  several  years,  which  had  been  ai- 
red to  remain  on  accouiu  (»f  the  patients  absolutely  refusing  operation 
jr  their  removal. 
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In  one  of  my  cases  a  hay  was  iiijurecl  by  explosion  of  powder  ^ 
he  had  placed  in  a  tin  can  and  lighted.  I  attended  him  at  ihe  linicj 
accident,  and  the  piece  of  tin  was  observed  by  me  for  nearly  15  yc 
after.    V.*=fingfers.    \^  F.  contracted. 

Dickey*  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  been  injured i 
the  eye  by  a  piece  of  steel  seventeen  years  previous  to  the  time 


Fig.  160. 

Glas!«  splinter  in  vitrrous*  causing  clciachmcnt  i.t  rctma 

the  writer  was  consulted.    The  eycliall  showed  signs  of  degeneratio 
was  pain  fid  and  inflamed.     Fjiiiclealion  was  done  and  the  eyeball 
firmly  attached  to  the  orbital  tissue,  in  the  region  of  the  optic  ner 
by  dense  bands  of  adhesions,     A  piece  of  steel,  the  size  of  a  bucksho 
was  found  lying;  on  the  floor  of  the  eyeball  in  the  lower  anterior  quadrantj 


J2f  ^ 


Fir,   161. 

Brass    wire   in   vitrt'ims.       Extensive    chcmiail    reaction    with   organised    cxudaie 
EnuclcAtion  onr  week  after  injury. 

B  r  u  n  e  r^*  reports  a  case  of  a  piece  of  steel  in  the  iris  ten  yc 
retnoved  after  corneal  incisirm  by  iridechmiy  with  iris  forceps,  rccove 
with  normal  vision. 

He  also  reports  particle  of  steel  in  lens,  removal  by  corneal  in 
cision,  Haab  and  Hirschber^  magnets,  recovery  without  increase  t^ 
opacity.     V.=3/1xv. 
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In  anotlicr  case  a  piece  of  steel  remained  in  lens  without  patient  even 
knowing  that  he  was  injured.  Cataract  developed,  foreign  body  not  re- 
moved on  account  of  patient  disappearing. 

In  K  nappes  case*  the  patient  was  injnred  by  a  piece  of  steel 
which  perforated  the  eye  and  lodged  in  the  lens,  the  foreign  body  was 
removed  a  few  honr>  after  the  injury,  and  yet  panophthalmitis  developed 
which  required  enucleation. 

Doyne^  reports  a  case  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  lens  thirty  yearb 
The  patient  was  injnred  in  the  right  eye  in  childhood,  later  was  in  the 
army  twelve  and  in  the  volunteers  nine  years.  Until  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  accident  he  could  still  see  to  shoot  with  that  eye. 

Lewis'"  reports  a  case  of  foreign  body,  probably  steel,  in  the  len^ 


Fig,  162. 

B.   B.  shot  in  vitreous,  eye  filled   by  blood  clot.     Etuiclcation  twenty-four  hours 

after  injury 

for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  lens  was  otherwise  perfectly 
clear  and  vision  was  20y  xx. 

Sat  tier's'  experience  was  that  all  cases  of  iron  in  the  lens  for 
over  half  a  year  proflnced  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  in  this  he  is  uphcUl 
by  E I  s  c  h  n  i  g,"  who  advised  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  in  alt  cases 
by  a  lance  incision  into  the  capsule  ajid  magnet  operation  up  to  the  age 
of  forty  years,  after  which  the  lens  is  to<^  hard. 


B.     FOREIGN    BODIES   IN   THE   POSTERIOR   SEGMENT. 

A  different  story  of  the  dangers,  damages  and  results  must  be  told 
about  foreign  bodies  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye,  for  as  a  rule 
these  have  flown  with  much  force,  have  already  wounded  the  anterior 
structures  in  their  course,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  eye  not  only 
destroy  the  sight,  cause  atrophy  of  the  glol>e.  but  may  result  in  symjia- 
thetic  ophthalmitis. 

The  results  of  removal  are  certainly  not  as  gootl,  for  it  may  l>e  safely 
said  that  if  the  ultimate  statistics  of  cases  in  which  foreign  liodies  have 
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been  removed  from  the  posterior  segment  by  magnet  or  otherwise  could 
be  obtained,  far  more  than  one-half  would  show  blindness  from  irido- 
cyclitis, atrophy,  detached  retina,  etc.,  and  in  a  large  proportion  enuclea- 
tion ultimately  had  to  be  done. 

Immediate  treatment  is  the  essential  point,  as  in  this  way 
many  eyes  are  saved  from  sepsis,  and  the  foreign  body  is  more  readily 
extracted  before  clots  and  connective  tissue  enclose  it.  The  shorter  the 
time  the  magnet  is  used  after  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  steel  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye  the  better. 

Every  effort  must  be  promptly  made  to  free  an  eye  from  a  foreign 
body,  because  some  time  or  other  retinal  detachment  or  destructive  in- 
flammation will  probably  call  for  enucleation.  Permanent  toleration  is 
so  exceptional  that  it  should  not  be  considered.  The  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  (not  iron)  in  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  ascertain,  especially  when  associated  with  hypopion  or  granu- 
lation tissue  in  the  iris.  Then  the  Roentgen  photograph  is  of  inestimable 
value. 

In  a  critical  case  where  it  is  questionable  if  the  foreign  body  be  in- 
side or  outside  the  posterior  scleral  wall,  the  size  of  the  eyeball  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Eyes  vary  in  their  size  where  high  refractive 
errors  exist  and  are  sometimes  larger  in  people  who  have  very  large 
heads. 

The  diagnosis  is  of  paramount  importance,  as  well  as  the  early  re- 
moval of  a  foreign  body,  especially  in  recent  cases,  in  which  postpone- 
ment of  the  operation  even  to  the  next  morning  may  mean  the  loss  of  an 
eye.  Both  Roentgen  photograph  and  sideroscope  are  necessary  in  any 
doubtful  case.     The  sideroscope  hardly  ever  disappointed  Hirschberg. 

The  time  intervening  between  the  accident  and  the  operation  for 
the  removal  is  a  most  important  factor,  the  best  results  being  obtained 
in  those  cases  which  are  operated  on  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
following  the  accident.  Any  foreign  body  imbedded  in  the  eye  soon  be- 
comes surrounded  by  a  plastic  exudate  which,  though  quite  soft,  appears 
10  hold  it  firmly  and  offers  great  resistance  to  its  removal.  When  the 
piece  of  metal  or  other  foreign  body  has  been  in  the  eye  some  days  or 
weeks,  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  withdraw  it  drags  so  much  on 
the  neighboring  tissues  that  the  subsequent  inflammatory  reaction,  to- 
gether with  that  resulting  from  the  original  trauma,  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  a  satisfactory  result  and  undoubtedly,  in  some  cases,  brings  on 
a  marked  irido-cyclitis,  with  early  shrinking  of  the  globe. 

The  situation  of  the  wound  of  entry  is  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  In  corneal  wounds  the  ultimate  result  depends  on  the  final 
position  of  the  metal — when  in  the  lens  the  results  are  excellent,  when 
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Imetal  passes  througli  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  or  was  imbedded  in 

fcoats  of  the  eye  beyond,  the  results  are  disastrous. 

Wharton*  states  that  in  wounds  of  the  cihary  Iwdy.  or  further 

in  the  sclera,  the  results  are  not  usually  ^ood  and  enucleation  may 

fticcessar>\     The  danger  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  is  ever  present 

feyes  retained  after  such  accidents,  even  though  the  foreign  liody  be 

essfully  removed.     Perhaps  surgeons  are  nowadays  too  conservative 

ch  accident^  and  some  eyes  are  kept  in  that  might  better  have  been 

neciiately  enucleated.    Such  patients  should  be  kept  under  observation 

several  years  after  apparent  recovery. 

Regarding  the  size  and  shape  of  the  piece  of  metal  the  spicules  of 

or  steel  are  easiest  to  withdraw,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poles  pro- 

on  the  metal  by  the  magnet  are  more  apart  in  the  long,  narrow 

of  metal,  while  in  the  small  rounded  bits  of  metal  the  poles  are 

I  clti5tered. 

Concerning  the  septicity  of  the  wound,  all  chips  of  metal  entering 
feye  may  be  considered  as  free  from  organisms,  the  septic  inflamma- 
IS  being  produced  by  the  subsequent  entry  of  organisms  either  through 
!  tract  of  the  wound  or  during  the  operation  for  removal. 
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B.     MAGNET   OPERATIONS. 

Removal  of  magnetizable  foreign  bodies  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  the 
electric  magnet. 

The  larger  proportion  of  iron  splinters  are  mag-net izable,  but  diir- 

mg  recent  years  .steel  alloys  have  been  used  in  certain  industries  wliich 

tave   altogether    different    properties    than    ordinary    steel    (Simeon 

SneU'L     Manfjancse  steel  is  very  hard,  containin^f^  12  per  cent  man- 

gmiese,  87  p^T  cent.  iron,  and   1   per  cent,  carbon,  and  is  non-magnet- 

ixablc.    Xickd  steel  contains  4/10- per  cent,  carbon,  20  per  cent.  nickeU 

*nd  9/ ro  mang^anese  with  iron,  and  unless  tempered  in  liquid  air  is  non- 

TOignetizable,     Chromium  steel  is  fairly  magnetizable,  but  much  less  so 

tto  onlinary  steel  or  iron.    The  possibility  of  iron  splinters  which  cause 

mjury  to  the  eye  laein^  non-magnetizable  shonltl  therefore  be  recognized* 

JH^l  tW  i*haracter  of  the  object  making  the  wound  should  first  be  ascer- 
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tained.  Other  alloys  of  iron  are  highly  magnetizable,  but  not  as  much 
so  as  soft  iron. 

Mortimer  Frank^  has  gone  into  the  subject  of  magnetic  and 
non-magnetic  properties  of  iron  alloys,  showing  that  when  manganese  in 
an  alloy  of  iron  reaches  13  per  cent,  its  magnetic  character  is  denatured, 
being  as  inert  to  magnetism  as  zinc  or  stone. 

Nickel  steel  containing  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  is  as  good  mag- 
netically as  very  soft  iron,  and  even  to  30  per  cent,  is  extremely  mag- 
netic Add  5  per  cent,  manganese  to  any  of  these  high  percentage  nickel 
steels  and  they  become  non-magnetic.  When  copper  or  chromium  is 
added  to  an  almost  non-magnetic  nickel  manganese  steel  the  composite 
alloy  has  its  magnetism  perceptibly  increased.  Excess  of  carbon  in  high 
manganese  steel  softens  them  and  increases  their  magnetic  susceptibili- 
ty. Tungsten  united  with  copper  in  steel  possesses  remarkable  mag- 
netic properties:  2J/S  per  cent,  silicon  or  aluminum  in  iron  increases 
the  magnetism. 

S  p  r  a  1 1'  reports  the  case  of  a  machinist  who  was  struck  in  the 
cornea  by  a  very  small  piece  of  steel  weighing  less  than  a  milligram, 
which  pierced  through  into  the  vitreous.  Extracted  with  the  magnet, 
which  resulted  in  normal  vision. 

Sweet*  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  magnetic  proper- 
ties of  steel  from  which  he  gives  the  following  table: 

Total  Other 

Carbon.     Manganese.  Ingredients. 


Specimen. 

Cast  iron,  gray  3.45 

Cast  iron,  mottled    2.58 

Cast  iron,  white   2.03 

Cast  iron,  malleable 

Wrought    iron    

Bessemer    steel    0.04 

Open-hearth    steel    0.32 

Hadfield   manganese  steel    ...1.00 

Manganese  steel,  forged  1.29 

Chrome  steel,  forged   0.68 

Manganese  steel,    annealed ...  1 .29 

Chrome   steel,    annealed 0.68 

Tungsten  steel,   forged    1.35 

Tungsten  steel,  annealed    1.35 


0.17 
0.61 
0.38 


0.20 
0.43 
12.36 
8.74 
0.02 
8.74 
0.02 
0.03 
0.03 


1.19  Cr. 

i.l9  Cr.' 
4.64  W. 
4.64  W. 


Maximum 
Induction. 

9148 
10546 

9342 
12408 
18261 
18196 
18786 
310 

1985 
14680 

1985 
132^3 
15718 
16498 


The  relatively  high  magnetic  induction  of  chrome  and  tungsten 
steels,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  magnetic  properties  of  manga- 
nese steel,  is  well  shown  by  the  above  figures.  Nickel  steel  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tables,  but  is  considered  separately. 


Character  of  magnets. 

The  magnets  in  common  use  by  ophthalmic  surgeons  vary  from  the 
small  permanent  magnets  made  of  bars  of  iron,  usually  *'bome  made 
affairs,"  to  the   secondary   or   induced   magnets,   the   hand   magnet   of 
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Fig,    103 
Hirschberg*s  small  mugiiet. 


Fig.  m\ 
Haab's  giant  magnet 


;  oC  irite.  9  the  picct  oil 
of  «te  Goes  of 


l>.  aaif  a  fvt  o(  tfwB 

Tk»  intR»-pokr  ■VKt'deraet  by  Mel  ling 
f  9#i*  aiicfVf  of  a  better  ■■ns^^k-  of  the  Uxtes  c: 
font  of  a  Ivfr  nae,  irbkb  cn»i»  at  X  gratt  M»ber  ^ 
mrr  MriiiundLil  bf^  a  ri^g^  of  im  aad  acts  «ii  Ifee  p^ 

ieid  ift  fCMfaicil  wkh  its  greafqt  iaitmakj  ia  Ae  poiot  fat«< 
of  die  iol0iot(L  2»1  the  Bses  of  focv  air  panllei  to  tfae  ras. 


Virfor  flexafale  rxUaiikw  for  magnet. 

piece  of  inm,  placed  m  the  axis  ut  ihc  soleiioiil. 
greater  magnetic  ifitJuction  than  b>'  the  other  kii 
teries  of  iron  rods,  of  rarving  ihidcncsses,  which  are  held  in 
of  the  iolenofd,  Jterve  as  armattire.    The  ofjening^  oi  the  rint:  fe 
to  the  average  %izc  of  the  human  head,  so  that  the  rye  with  the  i< 
body  and  the  iron  rods,  manipulated  by  the  hand  of  the  ijpcrali 
placed  in  !he  area  of  greatest  magnetic  concentration.      Xot>e 
rods  is  so  thick  as  to  cover  the  field  of  operation, 

Klingenfu^s  found  by  his  experimental  measurements  that 
traction  in  the  operative  field  of  an  interior  pole  magnet  is  homogt 
all  over  and  that  there  is  no  preferred  p<jint  of  force,  which  estaMM 
the  AUpertority  of  this  mafrnet.  At  the  same  time  he  proved  that  in  !b" 
terior  fiole  maj^iict  tlu-  upper  limit  of  the  praciicalty  attainable  attrac 
fur  extracting  ferro-magnetic  foreign  Ixidies  had  been  reached,  for  1 
yond  the  attraction  of  the  magneticaUy  saturated  iron,  if  saturation  c 
ists  in  the  forei^m  Inxiy  and  the  extracting  roci,  nothingr  more  can  beatW 
taincd.     The  non-dis])ersion  of  magnetic  lines  of  furce  in  the  operarirej 
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'clistinclion  lu  Uie  ititcn>c  dispersion  at  the  poles  of  the 
Hniagnet  rods,  shows  that  the  saturation  of  the  most  detp- 
tK>dy  is  complete* 


Fi«,  168. 
Ifitra-pcilar  magticl    (Ciflfonl). 

?r^  <lescribes  the  new  mountings  %vhich  give  the  interior 
toter  mobility,  and  allow  it  to  operate  on  the  patient  m 
^sition*    The  new  model  can  be  easily  rolled  about. 
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It  is  only  since  the  extensive  development  of  tlte  iron  and  sicc! 
during  the  last  fifty  years  that  inm  splinkTs  in  tlvc  interior  of 
eye  have  become  common  in  practice.  However,  they  have  l)eeii 
s»iiice  the  beginning  of  civilization.  The  chiriirgical  use  of  mag- 
wa5  mentioned  in  the  X'eihis — i.  e.,  a  magnet  constrnctetl  oni  i*t  a 
of  iron.  Perhaps  the  tirst  mention  in  literature  nf  the  use  of  the 
gnct  on  the  e>^e  was  by  Fabricus,  of  Koeln.  (jermany,  \n  165(1.  Thtn 
iwed  Morgagni,  1779;  Millies,  1745;  Meyer,  1842;  Dixon,  1S5H; 
kite  Cooper.  1859;  McKeown.  1874;  Hirschfjerg,  1875-77-79.  ;\i:uiy 
forms  of  magnet  have  been  tlevised  since,  such  as  those  of  Froeli'^h, 
ell  Collins,  F*arker,  Sweet,  and  others.  The  large  magnets  were 
liscd  by  von  Rothmund,  1873:  McPJanly.  1881;  Knies,  1781:  \'g1- 
ib,  1883:  Haab,  1892;  Schlosser,  1895;  Mellinger  and  KHngelfuss. 
D&  Of  these  the  Ilirschberg  is  the  most  effective  type  *>f  the  smaller 
odd  and  the  Haab  or  Victor  that  of  the  larger.  For  a  full  history  see 
I  f  s  c  h  b  e  r  g**  or  P  r  a  u  n." 

Magnet  operations  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes:     First, 
r  cyifs  that  positively  contain  a  foreign  body.     Second,  for  those  that 
tvc  every  appearance  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  boily,  Ijnt  in  which 
c  magnet  gives  a  negative  resuh.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient 
give  a  positive  history,  and  upon  examination  for  us  to  iiud  a  wound 
the  cornea  and  minus  tension.     What  more  conld  we  ask  to  make  a 
a^gnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye?    Such  histories  may  he  mislead- 
upon  testing  by  the  sideroscope,  the  X-ray  and  tlie  giant  mag- 
tive  results  may  be  given.     In  such  cases  the  eye  may  be  re- 
within  the  head,  and  some  instances  result  in  retained  vision. 
pon   history   and   examination,   indicating  that   an   object   may   be 
cil  to  lie  magnetizable,  attempts  at  removal  may  be  made  by  either 
medium,  or  large-sized  magnet.     Localization  is  chiefiy  needed 
the  small  magnet  is  used,  to  bring  it  into  as  close  contact  as  pos- 
Wtlh  the  foreign  hotly  so  as  to  seize  it.     In  the  use  of  the  giant 
ici  the  chief  principle  is  the  attraction  of  the   foreign  body  at  a 
:e»     H  aa  h***  claims  that  it  allows  of  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
the  eye,  without  disturbance  of  the  vitreous  by  the  entrance  of  the 
ict.  and  he  restricts  the  use  of  the  small  magnet  to  the  removal  of 
!*pHrtters  from  the  anterior  chamber. 

H  a  a  b***  says  that  there  are  practically  no  indications  for  the  smaller 
I,  and  that  all  foreign  bodies  can  be  more  safely  extracted  by  the 
the  larger  magnet.     Praun  and  other  authors,  however,  agree  that 
he  Haab  magnet  finds  its  best  use  when  the  iron  splinter  is  not  visible 
is  very  small.     Large  pieces  of  iron  drawn  forward  by  the  great 
er  of  this  magnet  are  dangerous,  causing  rupture  of  the  lens  and 
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upaciiic*'  ill  \hv  vitii*oLi>.  IticiMon  t*f  the  sclera,  and  the  tiic  of  die 
llirschhcr^  maj^'nct  with  tlu-  pnnt  h  to  be  i>rt^fiTrcd  in  the  latter  casesw 
lliiah*s  met  hot  I  shtniM  he  i\>cd  vvitli  the  follow  i  tig: 

( I  )  Small  splinlcrs  of  iron  in  llic  rclina  which  are  apparently  mi 
iiTidt*r  0.02  grjtnis.  When  Miiiiller  thati  litis  the  Hirschberg  magnet 
should  he  eTitcrfd  through  the  original  woimd  or  by  an  iiiCEsion  thrmt^, 
the  sclera  into  the  vitreous, 

(2)  lu  ihr  ease  f>f  Miiall   irou  5»plinter>  in  the  vitreous,  c^pecitBj^ 
those  which  are  in  the  posterior  purl  ion  of  the  hulh,  which,  on  account  C 
their  size,  can  be  drawn  into  the  anterior  chamber  wilhoul  injury  to  the 
lens  and  the  iris, 

(3)  In  all  cases  in  which  the  splinters  urc  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  eye.  deep  in  the  cornea,  j>dcra,  iris,  and  lens,  when  it  h  po^^ihlc  10 
remove  thcni  through  the  original  wcninri  without  causing  further  dam- 
age. In  cases  where  the  foreign  \un\y  is  in  the  leus  caps^ule  it  is  easier 
to  remove  by  the  attraction  of  the  large  magnet  than  by  sccoiKlary  tx- 
tractitju, 

(4)  When  the  splinter  is  not  visible  but  is  diagnosed  by  the  b 
mg  of  pain  produced  by  the  magnet. 

The  II  i  rschherg  or  hat  id  rnagnct  is  to  Ije  used  generally  w\ 
the  splinter  is  vii^ible,  especially  when  it  is  quite  large,  when  one  d< 
not  desire  to  probe  the  vitreous  bmly.  It  is  likewise  used  with  very  small 
fureigti  hodies^ — i,  e.,  untler  ao2  grams— which  cannot  be  extracted  Wi 
the  Ifaab  nia^Tiet.  When  the  foreign  body  is  not  visible  and  the  wound 
is  quite  large  and  is  possible  of  lieing  closed,  probing  with  the  point  of 
the  Mirschherg  magnet  may  be  used*  Sounding  by  the  small  inagnd 
tips  is  likewise  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  large  splinters.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  when  the  splinter  cannot  be  brought  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  when  a  secondary  wound  of  the  eye  cannot  be  made,  a 
small  wound  and  the  smaller  magnet  are,  as  a  rule,  more  useful. 

The  hand  magnet  is  especially  recommended  in: 

(i)  Large  bodies  in  the  vitreous  and  retina  which  may  be  re- 
moved through  the  original  wound  or  through  a  scleral  incision. 

(2)  In  small  foreign  Ixxlies  which  remain  near  the  woimd  of  en- 
trance and  which  are  visible. 

(3)  Splinters  in  the  retina  which  have  remained  in  place  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  and  are  not  attracted  by  the  Haab  magnet.  Thesd 
splinters  are  usually  under  0.02  of  a  gram  in  weight. 

(4)  In  septic  splinters  which  are  surrounded  by  pus  in  which  L.^^ 
Haab  magnet  would  infect  the  eye  in  extraction  from  the  anterior  r 
tion  of  the  orbit,  and  when  the  Haab  method  does  not  work. 

(5)  After  the  foreign  body  has  been  attracted  into  the  ante) 
chamber  of  the  eye  by  the  giant  magnet,  when  the  splinter  remains  in 
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anterior  chamber  or  under  the  iris  and  cannot  be  drawn  further  forward. 

As  a  rule  it  is  advisable  to  try  the  Haab  magnet  first  and  to  use  the 
hand  magnet  later  to  complete  the  operation. 

A  number  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  end  pieces  are  used  on  the 
small  magnets,  some  pointed,  rounded,  or  ovoid,  the  larger  types  hav- 
ing the  greater  drawing  power. 

The  large  Victor  magnet  has  a  flexible  shaft  attachment  to  which 
small  points  are  fixed  and  with  w^hich  the  instrument  may  be  used  as 
with  the  hand  magnets.  This  apparatus,  therefore,  is  a  combined  large 
and  small  magnet. 

Technic  With  the  large  magnet. 

Haab's  magnet  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  usually  solidly  and  permanent- 
ly mounted  on  a  stand  in  a  horizontal  position  and  the  patient's  head 
manipulated  so  that  the  eye  is  as  a  rule  brought  into  such  a  position  to 
the  instrument  that  the  point  of  the  magnet  is  opposite  the  middle  af  the 
cornea.    The  current  circuit  is  opened  and  closed  by  a  foot  switch. 

Haab^®  says,  above  all  things,  we  must  avoid  drawing  the  splin- 
ter into  the  ciliary  body,  from  whence  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  it  fur- 
ther forward.  It  is  only  when  we  must  assume  that  the  foreign  body  is 
so  large  that  in  drawing  it  toward  the  middle  of  the  anterior  chamber 
it  might  closely  graze  and  injure  the  crystalline  lens  that  we  should  bring 
the  lateral  part  of  the  cornea  opposite  the  magnet.  But  since  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  lens  has  been  already  injured  by  the  entrance  of  the 
splinter,  such  consideration  for  the  lens  is  of  no  great  importance. 

It  generally  occurs,  then,  that  a  splinter  located  in  the  vitreous 
body  or  in  the  retina  is  drawn  forward  either  quickly  or  slowly  and  slides 
around  the  lens.  It  follows  in  the  direction  where  it  finds  the  least  re- 
sistance. It  also  pierces  with  the  greatest  facility  the  zonula  of  Zinn 
and  appears  behind  the  iris,  which  it  causes  to  bulge  out  a  little.  This 
bulging  of  the  iris  should  be  at  once  noticed  by  the  operator,  for  he 
must  as  quickly  as  possible  open  the  electric  current  or  rapidly  push 
back  the  patient's  head.  The  splinter  must  not  penetrate  the  back  side 
of  the  iris,  but  must  be  drawn  obliquely  through  the  pupil  into  the  an- 
terior chamber.  If  it  is.  therefore,  behind  the  temporal  part  of  the  iris, 
the  patient  must  look  in  that  direction,  and  if  the  pupil  has  been  put 
under,  the  influence  of  atropin  and  cocain  before  the  operation,  it  is  gen- 
erally possible  without  much  difficulty  to  draw  the  splinter  from  behind 
the  iris  and  through  the  pupil.  Hut  this  part  of  the  operation  demands 
all  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  operator  and  a  certain  amount  of  pa- 
tience. He  should  never  hope  or  intend  to  extract  the  splinter  through 
the  iris.  It  would  not  succeed  at  all  with  small  splinters,  and  large  ones 
would  tear  the  iris  too  much. 
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Complicatioiis. 

If  in  extracting  a  splinter  it  becomes  fixed  fast  behind  the  peripheric 
|K)rtion  of  the  iris,  from  whence  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  it  to  the  pupil, 
a  lance  incision  may  l>e  made  at  the  point  of  the  mar^n  of  the 
cornea  where  the  splinter  lies,  then  introduce  iris  forceps  into  the  an- 
terior chamber  and  seize  the  iris  as  in  iridectomy.  Do  not  draw  this 
towards  the  incision,  but  rather  push  it  towards  the  side  of  the  anterior 
chamber  opposite  to  the  foreign  body.  This  results  in  a  small  irido- 
dialysis  in  front  of  the  foreign  body  through  which,  when  the  point  of 
the  large  magnet  is  lightly  inserted  in  the  wound,  it  can  slip  through  and 
reach  the  magnet.    The  dialysis  heals  in  a  few  days. 

The  cornea  may  be  incised  and  the  point  of  the  smaller  magnet 
pushed  behind  the  iris  without  the  necessity  for  an  iridectomy. 

Precautions. 

Xo  large  chips  should  be  drawn  through  the  iris;  one  end  must  at 
least  lie  in  the  anterior  chamber :  neither  the  point  of  the  magnet  nor  the 
foreign  body  should  injure  the  lens.  Haab  prefers  in  scleral  injuries 
to  draw  the  foreign  body  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  extract  through 
a  corneal  incision. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  attracted  in  a  wrong  direction  it  may  be  re- 
drawn backwards.  If  it  sticks  in  the  tissues  it  may  be  jarred  loose  by 
suddenly  opening  and  closing  the  circuit  or  the  eye  may  be  moved  so 
that  the  force  acts  in  different  directions.  Chips  often  lodge  in  the 
retina.  In  Haab's  165  cases  34  were  in  the  retina,  28  being  removed  by 
the  magnet.  The  ophthalmoscope  and  diaphanoscope  may  be  useful  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  foreign  body  outwards  during  the  opera- 
tion. My  diaphanoscope  is  here  specially  serviceable  for  focal  illumi- 
nation. 

Haab*"  gives  the  following  reasons  for  failure:  ''Following  these 
rules  you  will  generally  succeed  in  extracting  the  splinter  from  the  eye, 
even  if  it  is  lodged  in  the  retina.  Of  the  whole  number  of  165  cases  -n 
my  experience  the  operation  only  failed  23  times.  Fhe  operation  was 
successful  in  141  cases,  or  in  86  per  cent.  If  we  consider  the  134  .iiffi- 
cult  cases  in  which  the  splinter  penetrated  behind  the  iris  and  the  lens, 
we  find  that  in  these  134  cases  the  large  magnet  only  failed  23  times  to 
extract  the  splinter  from  the  eye,  and  was  successful  in  11 1  cases,  or  83 
per  cent.    These  failures  were  due  to  the  following  circimistances  : 

(i)  The  foreign  body  was  seated  too  firmly  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  globe  or  had  pierced  it  completely. 

(2)  The  splinter  was  seated  in  the  ciliary  body  at  first,  or  was 
drawn  there  by  mistake. 
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(3)  The  sjilinter  had  prochiced  fibrinoiis-purulent  exudation  which, 
according  to  my  experience,  i^reatly  hinders  its  movabihty. 

(4)  The  spHnter  had  been  healed  over  in  the  course  of  months  or 
years." 

T  e  c  h  n  i  c  with  the  ni  e  d  i  u  m  -  s  i  z  e  d  magnets.  The 
Victor,  Ramsay  and  Schloesser  types,  which  are  movable  ai3out  iheir 
axes  and  usually  mounted  on  cranes  or  suspended  by  cables,  are  much 
the  same  as  the  giant  magnet  of  Haab  except  that  they  allow  of  the 
patients  being  in  a  recumbent  position  and  the  magnet  may  be  moved 
instead  of  the  head  of  the  patient. 

T  e  c  h  n  i  c  with  the  hand  magnets  of  H  i  r  s  c  h- 
b  e  r  g  (large  and  s  m  a  1 1) ,  J  o  h  n  s  o  n,  Sweet,  etc.  With 
these  instruments  the  various  tips  are  usually  entered  into  the  eye.  either 
through  the  original  wound  or  through  a  surgical  incision,  and  the  tips 
brought  against  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  foreign  body  before  the 
current  is  turned  on,  the  chip  of  iron  usually  adhering  to  and  being 
brought  out  of  the  eye  thereon,  or  being  assisted  by  forceps.  The  elas- 
tic arm,  with  tips,  of  the  Victor  magnet  may  be  used  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Forceps  may  be  magnetized  by  contact  with  the  stronger  magnets 
and  used  within  the  eye  as  advised  by  G  i  f  f  o  r  d.*^ 

T  e  c  h  n  i  c  with  the  i  n  t  r  a  -  p  o  1  a  r  magnet.  After  in- 
stillation of  atropin  the  head  of  the  i)atient.  he  being  seated  on  a  re- 
volving chair,  is  brought  into  the  ring  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
the  foreign  body  into  the  anterior  chamber,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
means  of  Ilirschberg's  hand  magnet. 

Modifications.  Sat  tier'-  says  where  Haab*s  method 
is  not  successful  the  sclera  is  to  be  incised  at  a  point  nearest  to  the  es- 
timated location  and  the  foreign  body  removed  by  magnet.  In  the  dis- 
cussion following  this  i)aper  the  majority  of  the  speakers  favored  this 
method  of  removing  foreign  bodies,  rather  than  that  of  Haab.  One  of 
the  chief  objections  raised  against  incision  of  the  sclera,  separation  of 
the  retina,  had  not  been  observed  by  the  majority  to  follow. 

Repeated  trials  by  the  giant  magnet  from  day  to  day  are  to  be 
deprecated  before  making  a  scleral  puncture  (Ka  u  f  f  m  a  n  n*^). 

It  must  also  l)e  remembered  that  a  double  perforation  may  occur,  as  in 
J  hot  wounds  if  the  living  chips  come  with  sufficient  force  and  the  for- 
eign body  pass  through  the  eye  and  into  the  orbit,  as  in  a  case  of  my 
own.  S  w  e  e  t,'''  M  u  r  r  a  y,**"'  and  S  h  u  m  w  a  y*^  have  reported  such 
cases. 

Wharton'*  favors  the  scleral  wound  for  bodies  in  the  vitreous. 
He  regards  the  giant  magnet  as  inadvisable  in  cases  not 
seen  for  several  weeks  after  the  injury,  confirming  the  opinion 
expressed    in    the    second    series    of    cases    here    reported,    that    it    is 
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impossible  to  gauge  the  amount  of  traction  of  the  giant  magnet  upon  a 
body  the  size  and  position  of  which  are  not  known  and  which  has  re- 
mained in  the  globe  until  covered  with  exudation. 

Results.  Hirschberg'*  says  within  the  last  2^  years  in 
which  he  has  practised  the  magnet  operation,  with  his  small  magnet,  the 
medium-sized  one  of  Schloesser,  and  the  giant  magnet,  he  has  used  it 
347  times.  From  1896  to  1903,  out  of  3,018  clinical  patients,  64  cases 
with  pieces  of  iron  in  the  retina  and  vitreous  were  operated  on  with 
the  electro-magnet.  Thirty-six  (56  per  cent.)  regained  good  and  lasting 
vision  (23  of  these  had  V.=  i/2  to  i),  9  had  pieces  in  the  vitreous,  2^ 
in  the  retina,  22  were  recent,  14  old.  One-third  were  extracted  with 
Hirschberg's  hand  magnet,  two-thirds  with  both  giant  and  hand  mag- 
nets. In  6  cases  out  of  64  (9  per  oent.)  vision  was  lost  and  only  the 
shape  of  the  eyeball  was  preserved.  In  22  out  of  64  (34 J4  per  cent.) 
the  injured  eyeball  was  enucleated.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  22 
the  foreign  body  was  too  large,  or  cyclitis  or  sepsis  existed  when  the 
patient  came  under  treatment.  In  4  out  of  64  Hirschberg  did  not  ruc- 
ceed  at  extraction. 

W  m.     Fisher's*"  statistics  of  his  own  operations  are :     Total 

number  of  cases  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Symptoms  of  metal  in  eye,  but  negative  result  with  magnet 49 

Metal    removed •  • 97 

Metal  found  in  eyeball  after  enucleation — "magnet  negative' 4 

Good  vision 96 

Sightless  eyes — external  appearance  good 34 

Enucleations    20 

K  n  a  p  p  and  S  t  o  1  F**  reported  a  series  of  22  cases  of  i)enetratinj^ 
injuries  to  the  eye,  and  now  add  an  additional  series.  These  cases  are 
grouped  according  to  the  location  of  the  foreign  body,  and  in  this  series 
the  authors  report  30  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body  could  not  be  seen 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  was  extracted  from  behind  the  lens.  The 
clinical  history,  method  of  removal  of  the  foreign  body  and  after-results 
are  given.  In  9  cases  the  foreign  body  was  removed  through  the  orig- 
inal wound,  the  remainder  of  the  cases  requiring  a  new  incision.  The 
visual  results  varied  from  20/xx  to  light  perception.  Ten  cases  showed 
evidence  of  infection  on  admission  to  hospital,  and  of  these  seven  were 
saved. 

H  a  a  b*^  says  regarding  the  results  obtained  in  165  cases  the  splin- 
ters were  extracted  from  141  eyes:  "This  number  gives  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument,  and  is,  obviously,  very  favor- 
able. The  numbers,  however,  which  tell  us  how  many  eyes  were  pre- 
served for  use  by  the  operation,  or  at  least  were  saved  from  enucleation, 
are  influenced  by  a  factor  independent  of  the  method  of  extraction — ^that 
is,  by  the  infection  which  in  some  cases  followed  the  injury  caused  by 
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the  splinter.  Consequently,  in  my  165  cases  I  had  to  ultimately  remove 
the  eye  39  times  because  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the  primary  wound. 
In  9  cases  lingering  cyclitis  set  in,  generally  brought  on  by  the  injury 
and  not  the  operation.  Nineteen  eyes  were  preserved — that  is,  saved 
from  inflammation — but  they  were  sightless.  In  71  cases  the  eye  could 
be  used  or  could  be  made  use  of  by  a  cataract  operation,  and  51  of  these 
71  eyes  healed  with  good  sight." 

My  own  experience  and  that  of  other  authors  is  quite  similar  and 
bears  out  Haab's  conclusions,  except  as  to  No.  6. 

1.  The  size  of  the  splinter  of  iron  or  steel,  and  its  approximate  po- 
sition in  the  eyeball,  should  be  known  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  ex- 
tract it  either  by  the  medium-sized  or  the  giant  magnet. 

2.  The  X-rays  are  the  most  certain  method  of  diagnosis  in  in- 
juries from  all  kinds  of  foreign  bodies. 

3.  The  large  and  medium-sized  magnets  are  of  value  in  determm- 
ing  the  presence  of  iron  or  steel,  but  negative  findings  cannot  be  accepted 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  absence  of  metal  in  the  eyeball. 

4.  The  Haab  magnet  is  superior  to  all  forms  of  smaller  magnets  in 
extracting  iron  or  steel  from  the  vitreous  chamber  by  way  of  the  an- 
terior chamber,  but  the  great  power  of  the  instrument  requires  that  it  be 
used  with  caution. 

5.  When  the  body  is  to  be  extracted  through  an  opening  in  the 
sclera  close  to  the  previously  determined  position  of  the  metal  the 
medium-sized  magnets  are  shown  by  experience  to  be  as  effective  as  the 
giant  magnet. 

6.  The  entrance  of  the  magnet  ix)int  into  the  vitreous  is  harmful, 
and  should  never  be  attempted  except  when  other  means  of  extraction 
have  failed. 

In  1901  Sweet  reported  a  series  of  102  cases  of  injury  in  65  cases 
of  which  a  foreign  body  was  located  by  the  Roentgen  rays.  A  second 
series  of  318  cases,  in  173  of  which  a  foreign  body  was  shown  by 
X-rays,  was  published  in  igo6,^\  In  the  present  communication  are  re- 
ported 282  cases  of  ocular  injury,  in  157  of  which  a  foreign  substance 
was  found  to  be  lodged  in  the  eyeball  or  orbit.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  location  of  the  foreign  bodies  in  these  702  cases : 

First  Second  Present 

series.  series.  series. 

In    the    evelid 1  2  0 

Tn  the  lens .1  14  16 

In  the  iris  or  posterior  chaml)or 1  A  4 

In  the  ciliary   region 24  27  12 

Near   tlie   equator 21  09  52 

Posterior  part  of  eyehall 12  4()  48 

In   the   orbit 3  11  25 

No  body  shown  by  X-rays 37  145  125 

102  318  282 
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The  right  eye  was  injured  in  308  cases  and  the  left  eye  in  390. 

First  Second  Present 

Eyeballs    enucleated:                                    series.  series.  series. 

Extraction  not  attempted  or  failed..  14  23  19 
Extraction      successful,      enucleation 

later    10  28  39 

Eyeballs  saved: 

No  operation  attempted 7  11  4 

Extraction  failed 2  4  9 

Bodies  in  eyelid  or  orbit 4  9  17 

Extraction  successful: 

Vision  6/12  or  better 7  20  17 

Vision   6/15  to  6/60 4  13  1) 

Fingers  or  hand  movements,  etc 0  7  12 

Good    light    projection 9  27  15 

Light  perception    6  21  9 

No  light  perception,  eye  normal   size  0  6  2 

Eyeballs   shrunken    2  4  3 

No  bodies  shown  by  X-rays 37  145  125 

102  318  282 

Causes  for  removal  of  eyeballs  are  tabulated  as  follows: 

First  Second  Present 

series.  •  series  series. 

Extraction  not  attempted  or  failed 14  23  19 

Irido-cyclitis  5  14  15 

Panophthalmitis     1  8  14 

Shrunken  or  lacerated  eyeball 2  5  7 

Sympathetic    irritation     0  0  2 

Recurring   hemorrhage   anterior   chamber      2  1  1 

24  51  58 

Two  causes  stand  out  prominently  as  contributing  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  loss  of  eyes  injured  by  foreign  bodies:  First,  the  period 
elapsing  between  the  injury  and  removal  of  the  body,  and,  second,  the 
size  of  the  metal  entering  the  globe.  A  few  days  may  suffice  for  a  firm 
exudate  to  surround  a  body  imbedded  in  the  retina  or  chorioid,  and  even 
if  the  extraction  is  successful  the  amount  of  damage  that  follows  the 
drag  of  the  magnet  upon  the  tissues  in  disengaging  the  metal  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  author  believes  that  the  importance  of  prompt  diagnosis 
of  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eyeball  and  its  immediate  re- 
moval are  being  more  fully  recognized  even  by  the  workingmen  in  the 
larger  industrial  establishments,  and  they  seek  experienced  advice  rather 
than  accept  the  opinion  of  the  local  physician,  who  is  too  often  disposed 
to  say  that  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  the  eye.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  a  certain  proportion  of  injured  eyes  will  be  lost  from  pan- 
ophthalmitis or  irido-cyclitis  even  though  the  patient  is  promptly  seen 
and  the  steel  or  iron  removed. 

Retinal  detachment  after  injuries  of  foreign  bodies  is  not  uncom- 
mon, but  Sweet  has  not  seen  it  occur  at  the  point  of  the  scleral  in- 
fisjon. 
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G.  K  a  n  z  e  !**  reports  in  detail  on  145  cases  in  \vliic!i  pieces  of  iron  or 
were  ascertained  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  viz.,  in  the  deeper  layers 
fic  cornea  15,  anterior  chanibt^r  8,  iris  ii»  lens  7,  vitreous  104.  Ex- 
lion  was  attempted  in  138  cases,  and  succeeded  in  126— i,  e.,  91.3 
cent. 


closions. 

Sweet*'  says:     **i.   Radiographic  examination  should  be  made  in 
case  of  ocular  injury  from  a  foreign  Ixxiy  in  which  lowered  visual 
jty  IS  the  result  of  the  accident. 

2.  Extraction  of  a  foreign  body  through  a  small  meridional  incision 
the  sclera,  the  magnet  point  not  introduced  into  the  vitreous,  causes 
;  g^reater  traumatism  than  follows  drawing  the  metal  through  the  vit- 

15  into  the  anterior  chamber 

3.  Retinal  detachment  is  not  a  logical  result  f>t  a  scleral  incision  for 
extraction  of  a  body  from  the  vitreous  chamber.    The  exudation  as- 

iated  with  a  long- retained  foreign  borly  is  probably  a  more  frequent 
of  detachment. 

|,.     Introduction  of  the  magnet  point  into  the  vitreous  increases  the 
imattsm   to   the   eyeball,    encourages    retinal    detachment    and    often 
to  shrinking  of  the  eyeball  and  to  irido-cyclitis. 
5.     Bodies   located   above   the   horizontal   ]>lane  of   the  globe  or  at 
posterior  part  of  the  vitreous  chamber  usually  present  greater  diflfi- 
ics  in  extraction,  owning  to  the  early   formation  of  a  fibrous  exu- 
near  the  equator,  to  which  ixisition  they  fall  after  penetration.*' 
Hirschberg-^  reports  a  case  of  a  man,  aged  39^  while  hammer- 
on  an  iron  nail,  was  stntck  by  something  in  his  left  eye,  on  May 
1909.     May  t4th  he  w^as  sent  to  Hirschberg,  wdio  foim<l  a  vertical 
witd  rj4  mm.  long,  at  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea,  4  mm. 
the  nasal  limbus.     A  small  piece  of  the  pigment  layer  of  the  iris 
lacking  at  the  nasal  Ixirder.     The  pupil  was  maximally  dilated,  and 
^  wound  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  could  be  clearly  seen.     The  lens  was 
f,  so  that  an  ophthalmoscopic  view  was  prevented.     W  =^  fingers 
Vi  m.    The  siderosce)i>e  indicated  the  presence  of  iron  at  the  inferior 
|fPg)on  of  the  ciliary  body.     The  apph'cation  of  V'olkmann's  and   giant 
Is  elicited    pain,    but    no    foreign    body.      Five    further    attempts 
i^nthin  the  next  ten  days  were  also  in  vain.    The  Roentgen  skiagraph  was 
PfKativr.     As  the  meritlianal   section  in   tlie  ciliary   region   is  disagree- 
l^ean  account  of  hemorrhage,  and  not  without  danger  on  account  of 
[the  lai(jr  consequences,  especially  as  the  lens   was  opaque,   llirschberg 
pertonne'l,  under  deep  narcosis,  a  section  in  the  sclero-comeal  junction 
*^  iridectomy.  At  the  third  introduction  of  the  hand  magnet  a  piece  of 
!^>n,  I  rnni.  long,  0.5  mm,  wide,  not  verv  thick,  weighing  4  mgr.,  w*^s 
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extracted.    The  wound  was  now  negative.    On  June  12th  the  patient  was 
sent  back  to  his  physician. 

C.    REMOVAL  OF  NON-MAGNETIZABLE  BODIES. 
The  removal  of  copper,  brass,  stone,  wood,  glass,  and  lead  particles  from  the 
interior  of  the  eye. 

Particles  other  than  iron  or  steel,  such  as  glass  or  copper,  are  very 
much  more  difficult  to  remove,  but  fortunately  injuries  with  such  par- 
ticles do  not  occur  at  all  as  frequently,  nor  is  their  prolonged  sojourn  in 
eye  nearly  as  apt  to  damage  it  as  a  visual  organ.  With  regard  to 
such  particles  (not  of  iron  or  steel),  as  H  a  a  b^°  says,  it  is  often  more  ad- 
visable to  leave  them  in  the  eye  (unless,  of  course,  they  can  be  seen 
somewhere  in  the  anterior  segment  of  the  globe  where  they  are  accessible) . 
than  to  open  up  the  vitreous  and  probe  around,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark, 
with  forceps  and  other  instruments  in  search  of  the  foreign  body.  To 
endeavor  to  remove  such  oftentimes  damages  the  eye  more  than  to 
leave  it  untouched.  It  is,  therefore,  very  fortunate  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  bodies  penetrating  the  globe  are  of  iron  or  steel. 

Fragments  of  stone,  wood  and  glass  enter  the  eye  more  rarely  than 
in  the  case  of  iron,  but  they  are  apt  to  remain  lodged  in  the  front  portion 
of  the  eye.  Copper  and  brass  splinters  are  as  a  rule  projected  with  much 
more  force,  but  since  the  days  of  the  percussion  cap  are  over,  they  are  less 
frequently  met  with.  We  occasionally  find  copper  splinters  that  enter 
the  eye  in  the  case  of  brass  workers  and  copper  miners,  and  from  the 
effect  of  explosions  of  powder  and  dynamite  caps  and  shells. 

The  diagnosis  is  obtained  by  the  history  of  the  accident,  by 
the  ophthalmoscope,  diaphanoscope,  focal  illumination  and  the  X-ray. 
In  recent  cases  ophthalmoscopy  may  show  a  red  or  yellowish  foreign 
body,  or  in  older  ones  cyclitis  or  irido-cyclitis.  Before  or  after  an  op- 
eration for  removal,  a  considerable  brownish-red  opacity  of  the  vitreous 
and  iris  may  be  seen,  and  very  fine  deposits  of  the  lens  capsule  where 
there  are  symptoms  of  chalkosis,  to  be  followed  by  siderosis,  which 
never  disappears. 

Caspar**  says  injuries  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  eye  by  cop- 
per are  considered  to  be  of  evil  prognosis.  Leber  shows  that  copper  is 
very  apt  to  arouse  suppuration  in  the  vascular  parts  of  the  eye  even 
without  introduction  of  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand,  copper  imbedded 
in  the  avascular  parts,  e.  g.,  the  lens,  may  be  well  borne.  Especially 
unfavorable  are  those  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body  penetrates  into 
the  vitreous,  as  its  extraction  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible. 

Morrison**  says  notwithstanding  the  well  known  tendency  of 
copper  to  produce  suppuration,  one  case  of  this  sort  recovered  after 
having  harbored  a  piece  of  copper  for  a  whole  year. 
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W  e  i  s  s^^  says  that  the  prognosis  of  copper  injuries  involving  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  eye  is  not  unfavorable,  provided  the  metal 
contains  no  virulent  germs  and  is  removed  early ;  that  neither  a  mydriatic 
nor  myotic  should  be  used,  lest  the  position  of  the  foreign  body  shift 
and  be  lost  to  view  in  the  anterior  chamber.  For  the  same  reason  at- 
tempts at  extraction  without  an  anesthetic  are  dangerous. 

Therapy.  If  it  be  decided  to  attempt  removal  by  either  the 
original  wound  or  a  new  incision  Desmarres  forceps  should  be  introduced 
and  the  object  seized  and,  if  possible,  withdrawn,  followed  by  antiseptic 
treatment  and  bandage.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  grasp  such  splinters 
as  Haab  remarks.*® 

Cases  have  been  reported  of  copper  particles  remaining  in  the  eye 
for  years.    As  a  rule,  however,  enucleation  subsequently  has  to  be  made. 

In  E  r  t  r  s  case*'  (with  recovery  and  vision  3/xxiv)  a  piece  of  gun 
cap  penetrating  had  caused,  downward  and  laterally  from  the  optic 
disc,  wavy  and  spotted  configiirations  shining  like  gold,  which  could  be 
followed  up  to  the  macula,  which  was  covered  with  glittering  dots,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  about  one-third  of  the  papillary  diam- 
eter wide.  On  oblique  illumination  a  gray  opacity,  apparently  in  the 
anterior  strata  of  the  lens,  was  noticeable,  which  disappeared  when  ex- 
amined with  transmitted  light.  The  posterior,  and  faintly  the  anterior, 
images  of  the  lens  appeared  in  vivid  rainbow  cdors. 

Weiss"  reports  a  case  of  fragment  of  copper  wire  within  the  eye. 
The  patient  was  seen  the  day  after  the  accident.  There  was  a  piece  of 
copper  wire  5  mm.  long  and  3  mm.  thick  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The 
wound  had  extended  to  the  iris  and  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens. 
There  was  a  localized  opacity  beneath  both  anterior  and  posterior  cap- 
sules. A  slight  hypopion  disappeared  after  the  successful  extraction  of 
the  foreign  body.  Vision,  later,  =:5/v;  the  lenticular  opacities  were 
unchanged. 

A  case  of  Goldzieher  is  quoted  in  which  a  piece  of  copper 
was  lodged  in  the  retina  for  ten  years,  and  which  showed  similar  phe- 
nomena, as,  e.  g.,  the  apparent  disc-shaped  opacity  of  the  anterior 
strata  of  the  lens. 

Probably  these,  as  well  as  the  changes  of  the  retina,  the  impair- 
ment of  vision  and  anomalies  of  the  color  sense,  were  caused  by  dis- 
turbances of  the  nutrition  of  the  lens  and  damage  to  the  inner  tunics 
from  the  permanent  chemical  irritation  of  the  copper  on  the  ciliary  body 
and  iris,  "chalkosis  retinae,"  according  to  Goldzieher. 

P 1  i  1 1"  diagnosed  with   Roentgen-rays  and   removed  successfully  a 
minimal  segment  of  copper  wire  from  the  anterior  chamber. 

In  a  boy  who  was  working  in  a  wire  shop  cutting  copper  wire  with 
nippers,  the  piece  cut  off  was  projected  with  great  violence  and  pene- 
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trated  the  eye,  the  wcHind  being  through  the  ciHary  region,  and  from  il 
having  caused  such  great  <!isorgani2:ation  and   coinplete  blindness, 
was  necessary  to  mudeate  tJie  eye  within  forty -eight  hours.    The  cp|> 
per  wire  was  found  within  die  glohc. 

I  once  saw  a  young  man  with  a  piece  oi  percussion  cap  tmbedde<f 
the  bottom  of  the  vitreous,  U'hich  tiait  entered  more  than  a  year  hdon 
The  eye  was  noo-initaUe  and  the  case  m^as  lost  ^ight  of. 

In  a  miner  from  the  Lake  Superior  di!>trict,  from  one  of  the 
where  native  metallic  copper  is  chipped  out  with  cold  chisels,  a  sliveri 
passed  into  the  eye  and  became  ericy.^ted  therein;  absolute  blindne?^  ^^ 
suiting  from  irido-cyditis.    Patient  refused  enucleation  and  passed  M 
oi  observation. 

A  boy  aged  15  had  picked  uji  a  dynamite  cartridge,  which  was  cm- 
ered  over  wiA  biass  wire,  and  was  examiniug  it  in  the  kitchen  pantry 
when  it  esqdoded,  blowing  out  the  side  of  the  hou^e  and  taking  with  ill 
portion  of  both  hands  of  the  lad,  the  concussion  ntpturing  both  his  drttm- 
heads,  causing  detachment  of  the  retina  in  one  eye  and  iramediaie 
blindne^  in  the  other  from  ijerforation  hy  a  portion  of  the  wire  puic 
covering.  A  large  number  of  pieces  of  the  fine  wire  gauze  were  ab 
imbedded  about  his  face  and  the  face  was  badly  burnt  Enucleation  of 
the  injured  eye  was  finally  done  h)^  another  surgeon,  after  I  had  ps*^ 
up  the  case  on  account  of  disagreeable  nature  of  fan^ily,  friend's  and  4 
physician's  interference.  ^ 

Particles  of  glass,  stone  and  coal  penetrating  the  eye  and  remaininf 
in  the  vitreous,  if  aseptic  and  in  a  i>osttion  difficult  of  removal,  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  hopes  of  retention  without  further  damage,  a? 
they  do  not  cause  chemical  clianges  ^s  in  the  case  of  iron  and  copper,  or 
if  the  wound  is  not  in  the  ciliary  region  causing  fear  of  sympalhetic 
ophthalmia. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  as  in  the  case  of  copper  and  iron  fragnients 
by  the  history,  focal  and  ophthalinosct^ic  examination,  and  the  X-ray. 
and  by  careful  probing. 

Attempted  removal  either  tlirou^fi  the  wound  or  a  new  incision  by 
aid  of  forceps. 

A  stone-cutter  received  a  chip  "  (f  granite  from  the  hammering  of 
another  workman.  This  j)ejietrated  the  sclera,  was  felt  bv  the  piok 
seized  and  removed  by  forceps  with  resultant  good  vision. 

A  quarryman  was  hit  by  a  flying  fragment  of  stone,  which  peQ^ 
trated  through  a  large  rupture  of  the  cornea  and  sclera;  he  lost  most 
of  the  vitreous  and  came  to  innnodiate  enucleation. 

A  miner  received  many  particles  of  sand  and  chips  of  stone  from  a 
blast  in  his  face  and  eyes ;  many  small  pieces  lodging  in  the  cornea  were 
removed.    One  particle  passed  into  the  vitreous  through  the  sclera  an^ 
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remained  impacted  in  the  retina  of  the  other  side,  with  resultant  vision 
of  6/vi.  The  foreign  body  became  covered  by  exudate  and  remained 
innocuous.  In  the  other  eye  a  particle  of  sand  had  passed  through  the 
cornea  into  the  lens,  causing  cataract.  Extraction  done  later  with  V.  =» 
6/xxiv. 

A  chemist  had  a  bottle  explode  because  of  an  unfortunately  written 
recipe  which  he  had  compounded  and  was  shaking.  A  sliver  of  glass 
passed  through  the  sclera  and  into  the  vitreous,  where  it  could  be  seen 
by  the  ophthalmoscope  and  diaphanoscope  for  months  later.  V.  =  6/xii. 

Sw  e  e  t***  reported  several  cases  of  glass  and  stone  in  the  interior  of 
the  eye  diagnosed  by  X-rays  and  removed  by  the  scoop  but  with  no 
vision,  only  preservation  of   the  globe. 

Grains  of  lead  are  practically  only  found  from  shotgun  injuries. 
These  are  dealt  with  under  the  subject  of  shot  and  bullet  wounds. 

V  i  g  i  e  r*^  reports  a  case  of  panophthalmitis  after  penetration  of  a 
whip  lash  into  the  vitreous  chamber.  There  was  a  perforating  wound  of 
the  sclerotic  with  hernia  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  eye  soon  became 
violently  inflamed  and  intensely  painful.  Some  days  later  (why  not 
immediately?)  the  ball  was  enucleated  and  a  piece  of  whip  lash  four 
centimeters  long  was  found  within  it. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  removing  fresh  powder  stains  (as  pre- 
viously stated),  is  given  by  H  e  u  s  t  i  s."  The  patient  must  first 
be  thoroughly  anesthetized.  Then  with  a  stiflF  nail  brush,  using  soap 
and  water  rendered  antiseptic  by  carbolic  acid,  bichloride  solution, 
or  any  other  antiseptic  that  may  please  the  operator,  scrub  the  part 
thoroughly.  Do  not  hesitate  to  draw  blood,  and  do  not  cease  imtil 
the  grains  of  powder  have  been  entirely  removed  and  face,  hands, 
or  other  surface  are  clean.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  remove  the 
entire  cuticle  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  as  it  will  reform  in  a  few  days. 
It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  eradicate  a  deep  spot  entirely,  and  in  this 
case  a  smooth,  elliptical  incision  is  to  be  made,  the  stain  removed,  and  a 
light  suture  inserted.  Following  the  operation  of  scrubbing,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cut  a  dressing  the  shape  of  the  surface  denuded,  soak  it  in 
carboHzed  oil  and  apply.  The  next  day  the  patient  may  complain  of  a 
stiffness  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  parts,  which  passes  away  in  a  short 
time.  After  the  skin  has  resumed  its  normal  condition  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, where  blue  spots  may  be  seen  remaining,  to  remove  by  the  elliptical 
incision  previously  mentioned. 

Bums  of  the  face  of  this  character  are  usually  of  the  first  degree 
(:.  e.,  superficial)  only  involving  the  epidermis;  when  its  vitality  has 
been  destroyed  and  the  true  skin  or  corium  cooked  by  the  heat,  the  burn 
is  then  that  of  the  second  degree.    Application  of  carron  oil  (a  mixture 
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of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water),  picric  acid  3  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  boric 
acid  ointment  is  the  treatment. 

The  use  of  a  stiflF  brush  with  soap  and  water,  as  above  outiined, 
render  it  unnecessary  to  pick  out  each  individual  powder  granule  or 
powder  stain,  for  the  nitrate  of  potash  becomes  absorbed  a  few  hours 
after  the  injury,  leaving  only  the  carbon  of  the  powder  in  the  wounds. 
In  severe  cases  powder  removal  should  be  done  under  general  anes- 
thesia as  it  is  extremely  painful.  The  application  of  hydrogen  perox- 
ide, which  forces  out  the  carbon  stains ;  the  application  of  papoid  which 
is  a  digestant  and  attacks  the  injured  tissues  only,  thus  aiding  in  the 
exfoliation  of  the  dead  tissue  and  with  it  the  carbon  stains;  and  the 
after  treatment  with  antiseptic  ointment,  being  all  that  is  usually  re- 
quired. Very  few  cases  should  be  left  with  their  faces  disfigured  by  the 
tattoo  marks  of  the  powder  explosion.  The  eyes  are  to  be  treated  on 
general  surgical  principles;  foreign  bodies  removed  by  the  spud  after 
the  use  of  holocain,  not  cocain,  as  cocain  diminishes  the  vitality  of  the 
parts,  and  the  application  of  antiseptic  ointment,  use  of  boric  acid 
washes,  and  if  ulceration  ensues  hot  applications,  which  are  preferably 
used  for  one-third  hour  every  three  hours ;  dionin,  atropin  and  bandage 
are  the  proper  procedures.  Even  if  the  eyeball  has  been  penetrated,  if 
it  is  only  the  cornea  or  only  the  sclera,  sight  may  be  saved;  if  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  has  occurred  from  the  force  of  explosion,  or  sup- 
puration ensues,  or  if  the  ciliary  region  has  been  injured,  blindness  or 
even  loss  of  the  eyeball  may  occur.  Severe  injuries  of  the  skull  may 
lead  to  death.  Enucleation  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  and  plastic 
proceedings  on  the  lids  for  subsequent  contraction,  are  at  times  needed. 

Prognosis.  These  explosion  accidents  with  copper  penetration 
of  the  eye  have  been  invariably  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  vision  and 
the  eye  has  in  some  instances  come  to  enucleation. 

The  impaction  of  powder  grains  in  and  under  the  conjunctiva, 
however,  is  comparatively  often  seen,  either  as  the  result  of  powder  and 
firework  explosions,  or  from  imperfect  breech  or  backfires  in  guns. 
These  powder  grains  are  not  to  be  picked  out.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
remove  a  small  piece  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue,  to- 
gether with  the  powder  stain  or  grain,  with  or  without  a  subsequent 
suture. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I.    INJURIES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

•  Abrasions  and  woonds — Pathology— Infections— Tuberculosis— Opening  of 
Tenon's  capsule-^Traumatic  conjunctivitis — Occupational— Treatment  B. 
Foreign  bodies— Etiology  and  symptoms— Diagnosis — Prognosis— Exam- 
ination and  therapy.  C.  Ophthalmia  nodosa— Etiology  and  mechanisnip— 
Course— Diagnosis— Prognosis— Therapy.  D.  Injuries  by  blunt  objects— 
(a)  Conjunctival  ecchymosis — Hematoma^(b)  Serous  effusion — Edemar— 
Chemosis— Emphsrsema.  E.  Pigmentation  of  conjunctiva— (a)  Methyl  vio- 
let—(b)  Siderosis— (c)  Blood  pigment— (d)  Argyrosis.  F.  Bums  and 
cauterisations.  G.  Tumor  formation.  H.  Injuries  from  firearms — Litera- 
ture. 

II.    OPERATIONS  WITH  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

History — 1.  Plastics  for  defects  of  cornea — Single  and  double  peduncles — 
Two  flaps— Implantation  without  flaps — Ulcers — Prolapse  of  iris— Fistula 
— Keratocele— Staphyloma.  2.  Ocular  injuries — Operative  procedures — 
Teiiq>orary  covering — Flaps— Lattice  suturing — Miscellaneous. 

Injuries  of  the  conjunctiva  are  usually  combined  with  injuries 
of  the  lids  and  cornea,  or  sclera,  and,  in  penetrating  wounds,  with 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  eye.  When  the  conjunctiva  alone  is  af- 
fected, with  the  exception  of  burns,  these  injuries  come  under  the  head 
of  trivial  accidents. 

Mark  Stevenson^  says  little  is  seen  in  ophthalmic  litera- 
ture about  these  minor  injuries  to  the  eye,  but  much  has  been  written 
on  the  use  of  electro-magnets  for  the  removal  of  steel  from  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  He  thinks  that  more  eyes  are  lost,  and  certainly  more  dam- 
a^^  through  neglect  or  improper  management  of  the  minor  injuries, 
than  from  those  demanding  the  electro-magnet. 

A.      WOUNDS. 

Abrasions  and  cuts  of  the  conjunctiva  are  of  compara- 
tively infrequent  occurrence,  as  this  membrane  gives  before  the  impact 
of  the  instrument,  sliding  over  the  ball,  and  is  therefore  less  apt  to  be 
abraded  or  cut  than  the  cornea.  Cuts  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  are  not 
very  painful  and  soon  heal.  They  but  seldom  become  infected.  Abrasions 
are  more  painful,  as  they  usually  occupy  larger  areas  of  the  membrane. 
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more  nerve  filaments  being  involvetl  than  in  incised  wounds.    The  4 
dlity  of  the  conjunctiva  is  well  shown  in  the  many  c^erations  that  1 
be  done  upon  ov  through  this  membrane ;  thus  it  may  be  opened, 
planted  or  slid  to  almost  any  location  and  stretched  or  mal-treated ! 
many  manners  without  permanent  injury  or  interference  with  tlie  fu 
tions  of  the  eyeball. 


Oits,  stabSy  piercing  wounds,  lacerations  and  abrasions  may  be 
ndered  with  wounds  of  tlie  same  character  of  the  lids  or  cornea. 
lated  cuts  are  rare  and   harmless,   they   gape,   the   space   fills  wii 
blood  and  the  edges  are  reddened,    Tliey  soon  come  together  wbe£b 
or  not  sutures  be  applied,  and  heal  by  printary  union. 

Stab   wounds   are    usually    in    connection    %vith    those  of 
lids  and  orbital  contents. 

Piercing    wounds   occur   with   penetration   of   the  buJb 
orbit,  with  or  without  retention  of  foreign  bodies.    Wlien  in  conneciM* 
with  those  of  the  lids,  the  caruncle,  plica  or  lacrimal  canaliculi  they  imj^ 
be  readily  seen,  but  when  due  to  a  foreigri  body  piercing  the  globe 
wound  of  entrance  through  the  conjunctiva  may  sometimes  be  obser 
with  difficulty. 

Most  commcmly   wounds  of  the   conjunctiva   caused   by  fomgii 
bodies,  as  flying  pieces  of  iron  or  shot,  passing  either  first  through 
lids  or  between  them  when  the  eyes  are  open,  are  of  the  nature 
lacerating    or    contused     wounds,    and    these    are    inoit] 
prone  to  infection,  not  only  caused  by  the  foreign  body,  but  by  the  pa- 
tient's fingers,  or  by  dirty  bandages^  as  well  as  by  the  pathogenic  coed  j 
which  are  present  in  the  normal  conjunctival  cul-de-sac. 

Indirect  rupture  of  the  conjunctiva  occurs  in  scleral  rup- 
ture and  in  avulsion  of  the  eyeball. 

Infections  and  complications. 

The  liability  of  wounds  of  the  eyeball  to  infections  is  readily  per- 
ceived when  we  think  of  the  large  number  of  pathogenic  germs  that 
float  in  the  atmosphere  and  that  can  be  found  lying  upon  the  surface 
of  all  exposed  mucous  membranes,  such  as  the  conjunctiva.  A  crack 
in  the  armor,  however,  is  needed  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  these 
agents  of  death  and  destruction — a  solution  of  continuity  is  necessary, 
for  live  germs  cannot  penetrate  through  four  or  five  layers  of  cells  con- 
stituting the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  In  the  mixed  se- 
cretion of  tears  and  mucus  with  which  the  eye  is  constantly  hibricated 
may  be  found  the  streptococcus,  the  staphylococcus  and  the  pneumococ- 
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ciis,  any  or  all  of  which  are  constantly  obtained  as  the  cause  of  ulcer- 
ations and  of  infected  wounds.  Many  other  germs,  some  twenty-one 
in  all,  have  been  detected  in  the  secretions  of  practically  normal  eyes. 

Conjunctival  tuberculosis  has  been  ascribed  by  S  t  u  t  z  er' 
to  a  bite. 

P  r  a  u  n*  saw  a  case  in  which  a  suppurating  wound  near  the  car- 
uncle occurred  after  perforation  by  a  piece  of  wire.  This  penetrated  to 
Tenon's  capsule.    Rapid  healing  followed. 

Opening  of  Tenon's  capsule  in  connection  with  wounds 
of  the  conjunctiva  occurs  in  surgical  operations,  as  for  squint,  but  rapid 
healing  follows. 

Accidental  opening  has  been  reported  by  B  e  r  g  e  r*  in  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  had  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  fly  against  his  eye,  burning 
the  cornea  and  making  an  irregular  tear  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  probe 
showed  that  it  communicated  with  Tenon's  capsule. 

I  saw  a  similar  case  in  which  a  flying  piece  of  iron  with  sharp 
edges  (which  was  brought  to  me  by  the  injured  man  who  was  cutting 
railway  rails),  simply  glanced  upon  the  eye  stripping  the  conjunctiva 
down  to  Tenon's  capsule,  which  was  likewise  opened.  Several  stitches 
and  an  antiseptic  dressing  restored  the  normal  appearance  and  functions 
within  a  few  days. 


Traumatic  conjunctivitis. 

Traumatic  conjunctivitis  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  germs,  dust  or 
chemical  laden  air;  to  the  entrance  of  small  foreign  bodies,  or  to  the 
abrasion  of  epithelium  accompanying  wounds  and  contusions.  In  the 
first  instance  true  conjunctival  infection  producing  the  characteristic 
forms  of  conjunctivitis  arises;  dust  and  chemicals  give  rise  to  occupa- 
tional conjunctivitis,  shown  in  the  form  of  a  chronic  conjunctival  ca- 
tarrh, especially  of  a  follicular  type;  the  irritation  attending  abrasions 
and  wounds  soon  passes  away.  Small  foreign  bodies  entering  the  con- 
junctiva usually  cause  a  local  irritation  and  congestion.  The  mechanical 
action  of  wind  and  the  chemical  action  of  light  and  electricity  in  the 
eyes  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

Conjunctivitis  from  dirt  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
lower  classes.  G  a  y  1  o  r  d  C.  1 1  a  1 1'  reports  two  such  cases,  both 
in  children  and  severe : 

"i.  Age  two  years.  One  week  ago  had  dirt  thrown  into  left  eye. 
Two  days  later  eye  became  swollen  and  painful  and  a  purulent  dis- 
charge developed.  I^^amily  physician  prescribed  remedies  without  eflFect. 
Microscopical  examination  of  pus  not  recorded.     When  seen  there  was 
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a  free  discharge  of  pus,  eyelids,  swollen  and  edematous.  Eye  first 
cleansed  carefully;  cornea  unaffected.  Prescribed  argyrol  25  per  cent. 
Disease  persisted  for  several  weeks,  due  chiefly  to  indifference  and  care- 
lessness at  home,  the  child  being  cared  for  by  neighbors  as  the  mother 
was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis. 

.  "2.  Nine  years.  Right  eye.  Injured  last  fall  by  getting  some 
rust  from  wire  screen  in  it.  Sore  for  several  weeks,  partially  recovered. 
Since  that  time  has  had  recurring  attacks  of  inflammation  in  eye.  Eye 
looks  smaller,  due  to  a  ptosis.  Eye  is  red  and  inflamed;  considerable 
lacrimation  and  photophobia.  Says  she  sees  all  right.  Conjunctiva  is 
red  and  velvety.  Around  periphery  of  cornea  are  a  nimiber  of  scars 
from  old  ulceration,  together  with  a  number  of  fresh  ulcers  resembling 
ruptured  phlyctenules.  Center  of  cornea  is  free.  Gave  argyrol,  dionin, 
hot  applications  and  yellow  oxide  ung.  locally.  Syr.  iodid  of  iron  in- 
ternally." 

The  air  we  live  in  is  a  mixture  of  its  various  component  gases  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  organic  matter  suspended  therein,  wafted  from 
place  to  place,  flying  as  dust.  The  beam  of  sunlight  passing  through 
a  darkened  room  is  an  ample  and  homely  illustration  showing  this  con- 
dition. The  dust  of  our  cities  is  composed  of  particles  varying  in  con- 
sistency from  carbon  from  smoke  to  the  most  composite  conglom- 
eration of  micro-organisms;  the  latter  cling  to  the  particles  formed 
from  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  more  particularly  the  former.  Thus 
it  is  that  so  many  diseases  are  common  to  cities  where  people  and  ani- 
mals are  crowded  together;  influenza,  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of 
a  contagious  type  are  extremely  uncommon  in  the  pure  clear  air  of  the 
wild  woods  and  uninhabited  places.  In  many  instances  wounds  heal 
without  suppuration  in  wild  animals  and  in  dwellers  of  the  woods, 
whereas  the  slightest  scratch,  in  some  vocations,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  surgeon,  may  be  productive  of  severe  infection.  Particles  of  inani- 
mate objects  must  be  of  appreciable  size  to  give  a  sensation  as  of  for- 
eign bodies  and  often  the  minutest  metallic  dust  that  fills  the  air  of  ma- 
chine shops,  file  and  knife-grinders'  places,  etc.,  is  borne  by  the  eyes 
with  more  or  less  impunity,  being  washed  away  by  the  tears.  The 
fumes  of  chemicals,  the  dust  of  the  road,  of  flour  mills  and  of  factories 
contribute  their  quota  to  the  irritation.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  trau- 
matic or  irritative  conjunctivitis  to  which  some  workers  are  liable,  such 
as  horsemen  and  others  who  are  exposed  to  much  dust,  and  in  this  class 
of  cases  pterygium  is  frequently  found.  If  dust,  sand,  ashes,  or  other 
irritative  substances  remain  in  the  eye  for  some  time,  it  causes  granula- 
tion formation,  which  should  be  differentiated  from  trachoma.  A  change 
of  occupation  or  environment  is  the  only  cure  for  such  cases. 
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B.     FOREIGN  BODIES. 
Motes  in  the  eye. 

Foreign  bodies  on  or  in  the  conjunctiva  or  under  the  lids  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  happen  to  every  person.  They  are  so  frequently 
impacted  in  the  cornea  that  some  of  the  phases  are  discussed  together  in 
the  following. 

Etiology  and  symptoms.  Foreign  bodies  completely  but 
temporarily  produce  economic  blindness,  as  such  patients  are  unable  to 
go  on  with  their  vocation  until  the  offenders  are  removed.  Most  foreign 
bodies  are  speedily  removed  by  the  tears  or  by  the  patient  himself. 

The  amount  of  irritation  caused  by  a  foreign  body  depends  upon 
the  position  of  its  impaction.  If  it  penetrates  the  sclero-conjunctiva, 
especially  to  the  nasal  or  temporal  side,  the  irritation  may  be  very 
slight  and  after  a  short  time  it  may  completely  cease,  the  body  becom- 
ing impacted  and  remaining  there  for  a  long  time  without  causing  annoy- 
ance. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cornea,  which 
is  not  completely  covered  by  the  upper  lid  in  the  act  of  winking.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  particles  of  emery,  of  iron  spiculae  or  of  stone,  in 
the  case  of  iron  and  stone  workers,  which  have  become  impacted  beneath 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  even  in  the  cornea,  remaining  for  weeks 
without  causing  trouble  after  the  first  few  hours  had  passed  away.  The 
retrotarsal  fold  will  often  accommodate  foreign  bodies  of  a  large  size, 
which  remain  for  a  long  time  without  causing  much  discomfort.  This  is 
readily  seen  in  the  case  of  so-called  eye-stones,  flax-seeds  and  other  ob- 
jects which  may  have  been  put  in  the  eye  by  some  self-appointed  helper 
from  the  laity;  or  particles  of  wheat  husks,  canary  seed,  corn,  beads, 
etc.,  all  of  which  I  have  removed  from  patients  that  were  unsuspicious 
of  their  retention.  Their  symptoms  were  very  slight  compared  to  the 
excessive  irritation  caused  by  gritty  particles  on  the  cornea  or  inner 
surface  of  the  upper  lid.  The  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  con- 
junctiva lining  the  upper  lid,  especially  that  part  of  it  covering  the  cor- 
nea, and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  cornea  produces,  on  account  of  the 
winking,  most  painful  symptoms. 

Symptoms.  We  have  all  of  us  had  the  sensation  of  getting  an 
appreciable  particle  on  the  eye  or  under  the  lids:  The  instant  that  the 
hard  body  is  deposited  upon  the  eye,  the  lacrimal  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  stimulated,  the  tears  flow,  and  if  the  foreign  body  be  free  it  is 
washed  to  the  inner  canthus  where  it  will  be  often  found  unless  it  struck 
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with  sufficient  force  to  impact  itself  in  the  ocular  tunics;  this  removal 
would  nearly  always  occur  except  that  the  instant  a  person  feels  some- 
thing fly  into  the  eye,  the  inclination  is  to  rub  the  part  and  thereby  the 
particle  is  impacted  into  the  cornea,  or  in  the  conjunctiva  usually  of  the 
upper  lid. 

It  may  be  deemed  almost  trivial  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  a  for- 
eign body  in  the  eye  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  from  personal  ex- 
perience, most  of  us  luckily  with  those  of  a  slight  nature.  We  can, 
however,  well  remember  the  sensation  of  burning  pain,  the  copious  flow 
of  tears  and  more  or  less  momentary  blindness  which  accompanies  the 
receipt  of  even  a  small  particle  of  grit  in  the  eye.  The  patient,  invol- 
untarily puts  his  hand,  generally  with  his  handkerchief,  to  his  eye  and 
rubs  the  upper  lid  over  the  cornea  thereby,  with  the  result  above  men- 
tioned. The  gush  of  tears  in  most  cases  washes  away  the  intruder;  to 
persons  who  know  the  procedure  the  upper  lid  is  seized  by  its  lashes, 
pulled  down  over  the  lower  lid,  the  lashes  of  which  may  brush  the  for- 
eign body  away ;  in  other  cases,  the  end  of  a  handkerchief  may  have  been 
used,  rolled  into  a  cone  and  passed  between  the  lids.  If  the  foreign  body 
abrades  or  sticks  in  the  cornea,  the  symptoms  continue  and  the  patient 
is  usually  disabled  from  pursuing  his  vocation  until  the  particle  be  re- 
moved; if  in  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac,  the  intruder  may  remain  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  removed  foreign  bodies  from  this  locality  varying  in 
size  from  the  so-called  eye-stones  to  bee  stings,  and  of  divers  natures. 

On  account  of  the  eye  being  constantly  bathed  in  a  current  com- 
posed of  the  tears  and  its  own  secretions,  which  flows  from  above  out- 
wards, down  and  inwards,  foreign  bodies  are  usually  carried  over  its  sur- 
face, some  becoming  lodged  in  the  cornea  and  others  car- 
ried down  to  the  tear  passages  toward  the  inner  canthus,  passing  out  of 
the  eye  upon  the  face,  through  or  into  the  lacrimal  passages,  or  lodging 
on  the  caruncle.  The  lacrimal  puncta  should  always  be  carefully  exam- 
ined for  fine  hairs,  such  as  cilia,  hair  clippings,  grain  beards  or  cater- 
pillar hairs  which  may  lodge  therein. 

Etiology.  The  manner  in  which  small  foreign  bodies  are  car- 
ried to  and  impacted  in  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is  as  manifold  as 
their  characters.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  motes  in  the  eye  come  from  all 
manner  of  domestic  and  industrial  occupations  and  under  all  kinds  of 
circumstances. 

Cinders,  chaff,  lint,  insects,  ashes,  etc.,  are  mostly  met  with  in  d  o- 
mestic  injuries,  while  in  industrial  life  the  foreign 
bodies  are  particles  of  the  objects  being  worked  in  or  upon ;  particles  of 
iron,  copper  and  metals  are  rare  in  the  average  citizen,  while  stone  is 
more  common.  Particles  of  oyster  shell  produce  a  peculiar  ulceration 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  according  to  Randolph^  and  others. 
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ive  seen  several  such  cases  in  o>ster  shuckers.  Hairs  of  cater- 
picules  from  the  legs  of  grasshoppers,  and  bee-stings,  produce 
liar  ophthalmia  nodosa.  Small  shot  has  been  found  free  in  the 
ival  cul-de-sac  after  fowling-piece  shot  wounds. 
res  of  r>'e,  wheat,  buds  of  trees,  rhizomes,  pieces  of  leaves  and, 
tnmon  than  all  of  these,  hayseeds  or  husks  may  remain  for  a 


Fig.  170. 
Fully   exposing   the   retro-tarsal   fold. 


in  this  locality  without  causing  much  irritation.  The  husks 
es  of  flowers  or  seeds  may  fly  into  the  eye  and  stick  on  the 
nd  cling  ''tighter  than  a  brother,"  for  days;  such  foreign 
>\vever,  set  up  more  or  less  ulceration,  especially  in  the  cornea, 
number  of  times  found  foreign  bodies  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
ulcerations. 
d  iagnosis  is  simple  and  a  careful  examination  will  usually 
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reveal  the  presence  of  the  intruder,  but  it  must  be  remembered  to 
symptoms  often  persist  for  a  time  after  its  ronoval. 

The  prognosis  is  always  good  if  tbe  fortign  body  lus 
remained  too  long  and  severe  inflammatloo  and  infectioo  ha^  Dot 
curred. 

Examination  and  therapy.    To  examtne  as  eye  wfaidt 
suspected  to  have  a  foreign  body  on  its  surface  or  tmder  its  licU, 
patient  should  sit  in  a  chair  with  his  face  towards  a  window  m 
eye  may  be  well  lighted,  or  he  may  sit  away  from  the  window  or 
the  light  and  the  surgeon  may  use  his  reflecting  he^  mincif.    The 
lid  should  first  be  turned  down,  next  the  cofuea  should  be  carefi 
looked  over  and  then  the  upper  lid  should  be  everted,  which 
done  by  the  surgeon  standing  in  front  or  behind  the  patient,  mmg 
his  left  fore-finger  and  thumb  the  lashes  of  die  ltd,  polling  than  &li 
away  from  the  globe  at  the  same  time  pressing  in  the  thumb  of 
hand,  a  probe  or  small  object,  such  as  a  toothpick  or  match  sticky 
the  integument  of  the  lid,  pressing  downwards  and  forwards  so  as 
tilt  the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  downwards  and  by  this  everting 
lid ;  one  finger  of  the  hand  is  then  made  to  press  gently  tbe  tarsal 
of  the  lid  against  the  upper  part,  to  maintain  it  eveirtedp  and  the  pati 
lodes  down  so  as  to  expose  as  fully  as  possible  tiie  mner  surface  of 
lid.     A  more  thorough  eversicm  may  be  made  by  pressing  down 
retro-tarsal  fold  by  a  blunt  instrument,  such  as  a  glass  rod  or  a 
tipped  probe,  whereby  all  of  the  retro-tarsal  fold  may  be  seen,  and 
foreign  body  removed  by  forceps  or  a  spud. 

Foreign  bodies  tcx)  small  or  too  transparent  to  be  observed  by 
naked  eye  may  be  brushed  away  by  a  cotton  brush  and  the  eye  wi 
out  with  weak  boric  acid  or  salt  solution.  Oblique  illumination  si 
always  be  made.  It  is  often  difficult  to  detect  a  fine  piece  of 
emery,  glass  or  any  minute  shining  substance  when  impacted  on 
cornea.  These  may  be  better  seen  in  a  darkened  room,  examining 
surface  by  oblique  illumination  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
+  15.00  to  +  20.00  D.  for  magnification ;  foreign  bodies  on  the 
then  appear  as  dark  objects.  If  found  or  not,  the  eye  should  be  rend^^ 
insensitive  by  the  use  of  5  per  cent,  cocain,  or  preferably  i  per 
holocain  solution,  when  it  may  be  more  readily  examined.  Since  th 
advent  of  the  local  anesthetics,  removal  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  tu 
is  a  comparatively  simple  procedure  to  what  it  was  twenty  years 
when  cocain  was  worth  a  dollar  or  more  a  grain  and  we  cottld  not 
afford  to  use  it  on  anythin.!^  of  less  importance  than  a  cataract  operatioiL, 

A  large  majority  r>f  cases  of  foreign  bodies  seen  within  a  few 
ments,  or  within  a  few  hours,  after  entrance*  may  be  brushed  away 
using  a  hard-rolled,  small,  cotton  pledget ;  in  gth^r  cases  I  use  a  sh 
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ened  toothpick  or  match  stick ;  while  in  still  others,  particularly  those  of 
accidents  occurring  in  trades  where  particles  of  stone,  emery  or  metal 
have  been  driven  with  considerable  force  into  the  cornea,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  instrumental  means  and  to  dig  out  the  foreign  body  either 
with  a  sharp  spud,  the  cutting  needle  or  a  gouge.  Particles  of  coal, 
such  as  cinders,  and  pieces  of  vegetable  matter,  rarely  need  instrumental 
means  for  their  removal. 

Cases  of  this  character  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  special  office  or  dis- 
I^ensary  practice.  No  matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem,  there  is  solu- 
tion of  continuity  whereby  pathogenic  germs  may  gain  entrance  and 
cause  ulceration  and  other  inflammatory  disturbances,  which  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  injury  of  sight  or  even  loss  of  the  eyeball.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  advisable  in  all  cases  not  only  to  remove  the  foreign  body 
but  to  wash  out  the  eye  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  where  the  corneal 
epithelium  has  been  in  the  least  abraded  to  put  on  an  occlusive  bandage. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  methods  to  determine  an  abrasion  of  the 
cornea,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  opaque  background  whereby 
the  foreign  body  may  be  thrown  into  relief  and  thereby  more  easily 
seen,  is  to  instill  a  couple  of  drops  of  2  per  cent,  fluorescein  solution ;  this 
is  a  brownish  liquid,  the  coloring  matter  of  which  rapidly  penetrates  the 
corneal  tissue  when  abraded,  staining  the  part  a  brilliant  light  green, 
but  does  not  freely  pass  through  the  healthy  epithelium. 

A  simple  method  of  occluding  the  eye  is  to  put  a  semilunar  piece  of 
adhesive  plaster  on  the  upper  lid ;  this  acts  as  a  splint  and  keeps  the  eye 
closed,  and  may  be  used  for  trivial  injuries.  Many  workmen,  however, 
who  have  previously  had  foreign  bodies  in  their  eyes,  will  object  to  an 
eye  bandage  and  many  will  not  even  tolerate  the  simple  application  of 
the  lid  splint.  In  other  cases  absorbent  cotton  may  be  put  behind  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  or  cotton  and  a  bandage,  etc.,  used.  Where  the  injury  is 
trivial,  no  further  treatment  is  needed,  as  within  twenty-four  hours  re- 
generation of  the  epithelium  has  usually  occurred.  Where  the  corneal 
epithelium  has  been  wounded,  it  is  advisable  to  put  5  per  cent,  iodoform 
ointment  between  the  lids.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  the  patient  any 
eye  drops  as,  if  the  lids  are  closed,  the  movements  of  the  ball  do  not 
cause  such  irritation  as  otherwise.  In  few  instances,  where  the  pain 
remains  severe,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  the  patient  i  per  cent,  holo- 
cain  solution,  or  if  the  eye  be  greatly  congested  adrenalin  solution  in 
from  1:10,000  to  1:1,000  with  chloretone  may  be  dropped  into  the  eye 
or  given  the  patient  to  use.  The  following  prescriptions  are  of  con- 
siderable benefit  and  may  be  used  by  the  patient.  In  all  cases  explanation 
of  the  simple  nature  of  the  accident,  but  of  the  serious  consequence  that 
may  follow  infection,  should  be  made. 


Tn  a  large  majority  of  the^e  trivial  injuries  it  h  imnece^sary 
surgeon  to  see  the  patient  ag^n  after  removing  the  foreign  ba 
cleansing  the  eye,  as  healing  regeneration  usually  takes  place  prom 

I  have  described,  with  considerable  minuteness,  in  the  fon 
the  simple  effects  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  eyes.  Under  Cornea 
histories  of  a  few  cases  which  show  their  dangers  even  when  the  c 
injuries  have  been  of  the  most  trivial  nature.  The  ordinary  cases 
eign  bodies  in  the  eyes  are  of  such  common  occurrence  that  it 
necessary  to  report  such  in  detail  and  I  therefore  restrict  the  bah 
my  remarks  to  the  description  of  cases  more  or  less  uncommon. 

A  man  had  a  foreign  body  remain  under  the  upper  lid  for  n 
while  splitting  wood  during  the  winter  had  felt  something*  fly  ii 
eye.  He  consulted  me  two  months  afterward ;  I  found  a  foreign  be 
bedded  in  the  retrotarsal  fold,  covered  over  by  ^granulations, 
proved  to  be  a  piece  of  bark  almost  the  size  of  a  grain  of  com ;  ) 
followed  within  a  few  days. 

A  man  received  a  cinder  in  his  eye  and  an  eye-stone  had  been 
"to  hunt  up  the  foreign  body,  grab  it  and  remove  it*';  but  the  eyi 
which  is  a  part  of  the  anatomy  of  a  crab,  was  lost  and  he  came  to^ 
its  removal.    This  was  found  under  the  upper  lid,  being  readilyj 
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the  fingers  applied  to  the  exterior  surface.  It  was  removed  and  no  fur- 
ther treatment  was  necessary. 

A  woman  had  been  in  a  dentist's  chair  several  weeks  before  and  had 
felt  something  strike  her  eye ;  had  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms  of 
foreign  body  for  a  few  hours,  recurrence  of  which  had  taken  place  after 
several  weeks,  the  eye  remaining  more  or  less  irritable  during  that  time. 
On  everting  the  lid  I  found  a  piece  of  metallic  gold  about  the  size  of  an 
oat.    Symptoms  disappeared  after  its  removal. 

C  r  o  s  k  e  y*  had  a  man  present  himself  at  the  clinic  with  a  "sore 
eye."  He  had  been  choiring  wood,  in  Russia,  eight  months  before, 
when  a  fragment  struck  him  in  the  eye.  He  came  to  America  by  way  of 
Germany  and  passed  the  inspections  of  both  countries.  The  eye  gave  him 
little  trouble.  On  everting  the  lid  a  piece  of  wood  18x6x3  mm.,  weighing 
dry.  I M  grains,  was  found  under  the  retrotarsal  fold  and  removed.  The 
entire  upper  lid  was  granular  and  the  upper-inner  quadrant  of  the  cornea 
hazy.    An  astringent  wash  relieved  the  traumatic  conjunctivitis. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Randolph,  Trans.  Sec.  Ophth.  A.  M.  A.,  188. 

2.  Wood  and  Woodruff,  Common  Dis.  of  Eye. 
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C.    OPHTHALMIA  NODOSA. 

A  special  type  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  hairs  of  caterpillars, 
spines  of  insect  legs,  as  from  grasshoppers,  and  the  stings  of  bees  and 
wasps. 

Etiology  and  mechanism.  These  objects  produce  both 
mechanical  and  chemical  irritation.  Lender  the  microscope  they  are  seen 
to  have  a  series  of  barbs  projecting  in  one  direction  so  that  on  entering 
the  flesh  they  tend  to  work  inwards.  When  such  an  object  gains  en- 
trance into  the  eye  and  becomes  impacted  in  the  conjunctiva,  it  pro- 
duces, in  the  lightest  forms,  an  edema  of  the  lids  and  catarrh  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  in  the  gravest  forms,  formation  of  nodules  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  in  the  iris,  in  the  latter  causing  severe  inflammation  and  loss  of 
vision  from  irido-cyclitis. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  intense  photophobia,  pain  and  lacrima- 
tion. 

The  conjunctiva,  most  often  that  of  the  lids,  show  one  or  more  hard, 
grain-like,  yellowish  swellings.  When  occurring  in  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva they  may  be  movable  upon  the  sclera.  The  clinical  picture  is  that  of 
a  conjunctival  tuberculosis.  When  they  enter  the  iris  fine,  point-like  ele- 
vations, or  well-defined  little  grayish  nodules  with  iritis,  appear.  Exam- 
ination by  the  loupe  will  show  fine  hairs  in  the  nodules  of  both  the  con- 
junctiva and  iris.    In  severe  cases  many  posterior  synechiae,  and  seclusion 
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or  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  may  occur.    The  cornea  may  become  diseasdj 
by  ulceration  and  be  followed  by  leucoma. 

The  course  is  four  to  six  months.     In  one  case,  reported 
K  r  u  e  ge  r,*  when  the  hairs  became  absorbed  the  resultant  mHamn 
left  corneal  opacity  and  posterior  synechia;!.     In  a  few  cases  more  | 
damage*  as  atrophy  of  the  globe,  reported  by  K  r  u  e  g  e  r,  and  panophtl 
niitis,  by  S  c  h  o  e  n"  ensued. 

The  diagnosis   is   substantiated   in   vivo :    by   finding  with 
of  the  magnifier,  the  hairs  in  situ  in  the  nodules.     As  a  rule  the  hii 
!=tarts  with  the  entrance  of  caterpillar  hairs  or  other  parts  of  insects  U 
the  eye.      The    differential   diagnosis    between   ocular   tuberculosis 
nodosa  as  given  by  H  a  n  k  e/  is  that  the  nodes  in  ophthalmia  nodosa,  «l 
contra-distinction  to  those  of  tuberculosis,  are  hard  and   never  cas 
but  may  be  six>nlaneously  ahsorl^ed.  which  never  happens  in  tuberct: 


..vVCj;- 


Fig.  171. 
Ophthalmia  nodosa  from  bee  sling. 


The  prognosis  is  good  in  light  cases  where  only  a  portion  of  the  i 
junctiva  is  affected  and  the  iris  escapes.  Where  the  iris  becomes  affecte 
the  prognosis  is  always  in  t]r>ubt»  as  tliere  is  great  danger  of  blindnc 
from  irido-cyclitis. 

Therapy.  The  whole  of  the  swelhng  should  be  excised  fromi 
conjunctiva  or  cornea  by  scissors,  currette  and  forceps,  the  nodules  fr 
the  iris  by  iridectomy.    Atropin  and  hot  compresses  are  likewise  indicate 

I  have  never  seen  a  caterpillar  case,  as  they  are  very  rare  in  America 
so  append  one  from  recent  literature.  Beweren*  reports  an  instano 
in  which  there  was  violent  conjunctivitis  with  irido-cyclitis,  developing 
within  a  few  hours  after  contact  of  eye  with  a  crushed  caterpillar; 
three  days  later,  when  a  pea-sized  vesicle  at  lower-inner  border  of  the 
conjunctiva  was  seen,  with  swelling  and  redness  of  lids,  moderate  con^ 
junctival    chemosis.      No    conjunctival    discharge;    iris    greenish 
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sluggish;  pain  and  photopliobia.     Symptoms  disappeared   15  days  later 
under  "'appropriate  treatment/' 

Bayer's^  case:  A  black  caterpillar,  with  some  hay»  was  thrown 
into  the  eye;  great  pain  immediately  followed,  remaining  some  days  and 
eye  was  red.    Examined  some  days  later,  when  cornea  was  found  cloudy : 


: -^^?sy 


Fig.  172, 

Section  ol  conjiinctiva  in  ophthalmia  n^jdosa.     (Hanke.)     a — section  of  caterpillar 

hair,     b-c-d — cellular  proliferation, 

three  yellowish-white  nodules  on  cornea  about  size  of  pin  head ;  also  sev- 
eral on  periphery  of  iris;  iritis.  Treated  with  atropin  and  blood-letting; 
inflannmation  subsided  after  a  long  time;  after  the  cornea  cleared  up  and 
in  a  yellowish  spot  on  the  cornea  the  caterpillar  hair  was  found.  This 
case  is  rare  in  that  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  were  apparently  quickly  af- 
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FiR.  173. 
Ophthalmia  nodosa   from  grasshopper  leg. 

fected.  As  a  rule  the  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  eye,  and  only  after  a  considerable  length  of  time 
does  it  pass  into  the  deeper  structures,  following  the  course  of  the  hair 
which  works  its  way  (wanders)  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye. 

A  man**  had  been  hivin^'^  bees  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  came  to  me 
in  the  later  winter  with  a  peculiar,  tumor-like  ulcerating  swelling  of  the 
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fornix  of  the  lower  lid.  Examination  with  a  magnifying  glass  showed 
a  small  dark  object  in  the  center  which  was  pulled  out  by  forceps  and 
examined  under  a  microscope  by  a  low  power,  which  showed  it  to  be  a 
portion  of  a  bee  sting.  This  patient  had  been  treated  for  several  months 
by  eye  drops  and  applications  of  different  remedies  by  a  number  of  physi- 
cians in  the  country.  The  disease  healed  within  a  few  days  after  removal 
of  the  bee  sting. 

A  child  was  brought  to  me*  with  a  nodular  swelling  very  like 
episcleritis  over  the  superior  rectus  muscle.  Six  months  before  a  grass- 
hopper had  flown  into  the  eye  and  it  had  been  sore  since.  She  had  been 
treated  all  this  time  for  "granulated  lids !"  The  conjunctiva  being  snipped 
a  double-jointed,  hairy  substance  was  found.  Uninterrupted  recovery 
took  place. 

1.  Krueger,  (a)  Arch.  f.  Aug.,  XXIV,  2,  p.  147.     (b)  ibid,  XXV,  3,  p.  367. 

2.  Schoen,  ref.    Praun,  1.  c.  p.  257. 

3.  Hanke.  Bcitr.  s.  Aug.,  XXIII.  1806. 

4.  Beweren,  La  Clin.  Opht.,  Dec.  25.  1901. 

5.  Bayer,  Munch.  Med.  Woch.,  No.  21.  1900. 

6.  Wiirdemann,  Ophth.  Record,  Feb.,  1905. 

D.     INJURIES  BY  BLUNT  OBJECTS. 
Bruising  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Bruising  occurs  with  most  wounds,  but  as  a  rule  is  not  extensive  on 
account  of  the  great  elasticity  and  movability  of  the  membrane. 

a.    Conjunctival  ecchjrmosis. 

Effusion  or  blood  beneath  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  characterized  by 
a  patch  or  deep-red  ring  more  or  less  surrounding  the  cornea  or  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  g^ves  to  the  eye  an  alarming  appear- 
ance, although  it  is  not  in  itself  a  dangerous  occurrence,  but  may  be  sig- 
nificant of  arterio-sclerosis  or  following  serious  injury  to  the  skull.  The 
ecchymosis  may  be  of  such  extent  as  to  form  a  blood  tumor  or  hematoma 
under  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  on  the  inter-tarsal  folds,  when  it  ex- 
trudes from  the  eye  in  a  large  mass. 

Etiology.  Operations  involving  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  blows, 
lifting  heavy  weights,  vomiting  (particularly  the  strain  from  the  vomit- 
ing of  whooping  cough),  cohabitation,  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  eyes  in 
bicycling,  automobiling,  or  engine  riding,  fracture  of  the  orbit  and  base 
of  the  skull. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  degenerative  conditions  of  the  blood 
vessels,  arterio-sclerosis,  Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  scurvy,  etc. 

Course.  As  with  suggulation  of  the  lids  (or  ordinary  black-eye) 
the  absorption  is  slow,  occupying  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  blood  usually  gravitates  to  the  lower  part  and  in  the  case  of 
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fttoma  makes  a  decidetl  swelling  in  the  lower  fornix.     The  blood  is 
lily  resorbed  in  two  or  three  weeks  and  changes  in  color  from  red 
I  brown  and  greenish-yellow. 

T  h  e  r  a  p  y.     Immediately  after  the  accident   ice  compresses  may 
icr    further  extravasation  of  blood,  afterwards  hot  compresses  and 


Fig.  174. 
Hematoma  of  lower  lid  and  conjiinctiva. 

fio  per  cent,  dionine  solution  will  hasten  its  absorption.  Lead  water  and 
Hum  applications  are  of  benefit. 

Noteworthy  cases  as  follows  have  been  seen  by  me : 
In  nearly  all  cases  of  operations  necessitating  incision  through  the 
conjunctiva,  particularly  in   squint  operations  and   in  nearly  all   contu- 
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Fig,  175. 
McI.  Morton's  case  of  hemorrhage  into  the  conjunctiva  following  nitrous  oxide. 

sions  of  the  lids  or  region  nhaut  the  eye  causing  ordinary  black  eye ;  in 
a  number  of  instances  of  newly-married  perst>ns  or  following  a  debauch, 
in  practically  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  walls  of  the 
cranium,  (see  Fractures). 

One  particular  instance  of  a  hematoma  of  the  conjunctiva  occurred 


Fig.  177 
Chemosis  of  conjunctiva  and  lids  following  infecled  wound  of  the  fflobe, 

wards  removed  the  swelling,  but  the  blood  stain  resulting  remained 
months. 

H.    M  c  I.    Morton*    reports    many    punctate    hemorrhages 
the   bulbar  and   palpebral  conjunctiva  following  the  administration  o 


Ap  lti»cent  limi*  burn  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  cornea— (Uaab) 

li  Lime-burn   of  the   cunjunctlva  ami 
cornea*  of  longer  si  and  in(r.  —  (Haab) 
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nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  the  patient  had  taken  preliminary  to  the  re- 
moval of  a  tooth.  This  was  accompanied  by  itching  of  the  skin  and 
marked  redness  of  the  left  breast  and  neck.  Morton  explains  the  case  by 
increased  capillary  pressure  and  alterations  in  the  blood  due  to  the 
nitrous  oxide. 

E.    PIGMENTATION   OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

a.  Blue  stains  of  the  conjunctiva  from  methyl  violet  ink 
or  blue  pencil  have  been  reported  in  a  number  of  instances.  If  the  cor- 
nea be  not  affected  thereby,  causing  chemical  cauterization,  the  stain 
remains  for  a  few  days  and  then  disappears.  (See  Chemical  Cauteriza- 
tions). 

B  r  a  a  v-  gives  the  history  of  an  instance  of  this  sort  in  which  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  lower  lid  as  well  as  the  bulbar  conjunc- 
tiva up  to  the  lower  sclero-corneal  margin,  was  of  a  dark 
purple  color.  This  change  in  *  color  had  been  produced  by  in- 
jury of  the  conjunctiva  with  a  piece  of  the  lead  of  an  indelible  pen- 
cil, the  pigment  having  been  spread  by  rubbing  with  the  finger.  The  dis- 
coloration disappeared  completely  in  eight  hours,  nothing  having  been 
applied  except  an  alkaline  wash. 

Kauffmanri*  had  a  case  in  which  the  patient  received  the  con- 
tents of  a  bottle  of  hectographic  ink  in  the  face.  The  fluid  entered  the 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  staining  all  these  tissues.  The  lids  were  but  little 
affected,  but  the  cornea,  tarsal  and  bulbar  conjunctiva  were  uniformly 
dyed.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  was  shagreened,  and  to  the  depth  of 
the  middle  layer  was  of  a  deep  blue.  The  eyes  were  bandaged  with  a 
boric  acid  ointment  compress.  After  a  few  days  the  coloring  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  but  the  epithelium  of  the  cor- 
nea began  to  shed  until  Bowman's  membrane  was  entirely  exposed.  Three 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  eyes  were  again  free  from  irritation. 

b.  Siderosisof  the  conjunctiva  is  a  yellowish  pigmentation  due 
to  long-continued  internal  use  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  to  the  retention 
of  impacted  iron  particles  or  scales  in  the  conjunctiva.  I  have  noted  the 
latter  in  a  number  of  instances  of  iron  workers. 

c.  Bloodpigment  may  stain  the  conjunctiva  for  a  long  time  as 
the  result  of  injuries.  A  number  of  diseases,  such  as  jaundice  or  gout, 
may  cause  changes  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  are  hardly  to  be  classed  un- 
der the  name  of  injuries. 

Extensive  tattooing  from  powder  explosions  often  results 
from  careless  handling  of  fireworks,  firearms  and  explosives. 

A  r  gy  r  o  s  i  s.  Nitrate  of  silver,  arg\T()l.  protargol,  or  other  prep- 
arations of  silver  applied  for  a  long  time,  particularly  if  given  into  the 
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hands  of  the  patient  fur  home  treatment,  may  cause  a  dirty,  perma 
gray,  slate  color,  or  brownish  discoloration  of  the  conjunctiva.    The » 
coloration  is  permanent,  but  I  have  found  that  a  2  per  cenL  to  5  pen 
solution  of  hyposulphate  of  sot3a,  used  for  a  lotig  time,  materially 
the  discoloration.    Cases  of  tlii^  sort  are  seen  by  cver>^  oculist. 

Hirschberg*  reports  a  case  of  argyrosis  of  the  white  of  the  m] 
and  the  skin.  Both  eyes  of  a  silver  polisher,  aged  59*  who,  for  29  ycais  1 
polished  on  a  revolving  disc  sih^er-plated  objects  with  iron  oxide,  showed  | 
below  the  cornea  a  bluish,  dark-gray  discoloration  of  the  white  of  the  i 
more  so  to  the  left,  because  it  was  more  exposed  to  the  disc.  Four  1 
wide,  it  extended  downward  from  the  lower  corneal  margin,  forming  I 
process  towards  the  temporal  angle  w  -e  it  spread  into  single  lines,  wbil 
io%vards  the  nose  a  blackish,  somewhai  interrupted,  line  surrounded  the 
plica.  The  whole  face  looked  somewliat  grayish-violet.  The  hair,  whjdi 
originally  had  been  blond  and  then  ^ay,  was  ydlowish-red.  After 
thorough  washing  it  turned  white  at  «ic  occiput,  but  remained  reddiAj 
on  the  vertex. 

Undoubtedly  the  affection  was  due  to  the  local  action  of  silver  d« 
which  was  thrown  for  years  against  t1  eye  with  quite  a  force.  The  di^ 
coloration  of  the  skin  might  have  been  ue  to  a  general  arg^xosis  fnjm  the 
introduction  of  silver  dust  through  the  mouth  and  nose. 

LITERATURE, 

1.  H,   McL   Morton.   Ophth.   Rt-cord.  Feb.,   1899 

2.  Braav,  N.  V,  Med.  Jourtt.,  Jan.  2,  m.m^ 
a     Kauflfmann,   Ophtk   Kimik,  No.  6,   1904. 
4.     BcdiitT,  Offhthalmoiogw  Oct.,  IHHI 
k     Hirschberg.  Cefitralhi.  /.  l>ruk..  Aug..  imK  p.  71. 

F,     BURNS  AND  CAUTERIZATIONS, 

Burns  and  cauterizations  of  the  conjunctiva  are  dealt  with  mit 
fully  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  bums  and  cauicnzatiuus. 
They  occur  in  all  grades  from  the  bum  of  sun-blindness  and  that  of 
electric  light,  to  extensive  destruction  of  tissue  from  chemicals  and  burn- 
ing iron,  and  usually  involve  the  lids  and  cornea  as  well. 

People  who  work  in  excessive  heat  or  light,  as  firemen,  glass-blowers, 
and  electric  arc  workers  are  subject  to  an  irritative  chronic  conjunctivitis 
caused  by  thermal  injuries. 

In  simple  burns  of  the  conjunctiva  the  burned  or  cauterized  area 
appears  as  a  grayish-white  plaque;  if  from  lime,  white  from  the  lime  con- 
tained in  the  tissue.  The  edges  of  the  burn  are  reddened.  There  is 
lacrimation,  photophobia,  and  smarting  pain.  The  wounds  granulate,  be- 
ing replaced  by  scar  tissue,  which,  however,  in  this  situation  is  di£Bcult 
to  distinguish  from  conjunctiva.    Shrinking  of  the  conjimctiva  may  occur 
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Fig.  178, 
£xtmsiv«  burn  of  conjunctiva  of  lids  from  hot  lluid  jelly  in  eye, 


I'l^    IT:' 
Traumatic  pterygium  following  lime  injury. 


Fig.  180. 
Polyp  of  conjunctiva   following  injury. 
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except  where  it  results  in  cicatricial  pterygium.  Immediate  treatment  is 
by  a  bland  antiseptic  analgesic  ointment,  as  iodoform  5  per  cent,  dionin  5 
per  cent,  and  iced  compresses. 

The  great  danger  is  from  cicatricial  union  of  the  lids  to  the  globe, 
symblepharon,  which  is  to  be  guarded  against,  freely  separating  the 
lids  by  daily  probing,  conjunctival  plastics,  use  of  egg  film,  etc.,  to  keep 
the  two  surfaces  apart.  When  severe  the  shrinking  may  cause  entropion, 
trichiasis,  lagophthalmus,  pterygium,  symblepharon,  ankyloblepharon, 
shrinking,  etc.,  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  subsequent  operations. 


Fig.  181. 
Cyst  of  conjunctiva. 

Excessive  cicatricial  formation  from  treatment  of  tra- 
choma by  cauteries,  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  copper,  has 
often  been  observed. 

G.    TUMOR  FORMATION. 

Polypus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  the  main  tumor  formation  and  is  apt 
to  result  from  wounds  or  injuries  that  do  not  heal  from  first  intention. 
Granulation  tissue  proliferates  and  forms  polypus,  which  should  be  re- 
moved by  forceps  and  scissors.  No  authentic  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  con- 
junctiva has  yet  been  ascribed  to  trauma. 

One  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  conjunctiva  after  trauma  has  been 
reported  by  Chapman,*  and  cysts  of  the  conjunctiva  by  U  h  t  h  o  f  f  ,- 
and  P  r  a  u  n'  likewise  reports  a  cilium  imbedded  in  the  conjunctiva 
causing  a  cyst.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  polypi  of  the  conjunctiva  after 
bums,  and  even  after  operations,  as  the  older  forms  of  advancement. 
Removal  by  the  scissors  has  cured  all  of  these. 

An  odd  case  of  accidental  recovery  of  vision  in  blindness  in  a  case 
of  epithelioma  of  the  conjunctiva  is  reported  byDujardin.^  Ina  case 
of  epithelioma  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  where  the  entire  anterior  aspect 
of  the  globe  had  become  buried  in  a  tumor  mass  and  vision  with  the  eye 
rendered  impossible,  the  sight  was  accidentally  restored  by  the  patient 
being  struck  in  the  affected  eye  by  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  caused 
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profuse  bleeding  from  the  growth  and  tore  part  of  it  away  from  its  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  cornea.  The  author  says  that  the  case  bears  out 
Valude's'*  statement,  that  Hmbus  epithelioma  tends  to  remain  extra- 
ocular and  ahnost  never  perforates  the  capsule  of  the  eye.  Practically  it 
teaches  that  in  similar  cases  the  condition  of  ihe  cornea  should  be  ex- 
amined into  by  exposing  the  central  portion  of  this  membrane,  thereby 
in  some  cases  avoiding  the  sacrifice  of  the  eye. 

L  Chapman,  Arch,  f,  Aug,,  IV,  I,  p,   VJl. 

2.  UhthoflT.    mi 

3,  Praun,  I  c.  p.  50(1 

4,  Duiardin,   Ophth,  Ktimk,  Sv\n.  2(X   1907. 

5.  Valucle,   ref,   Dujardin. 

H,    INJURIES  FROM  FIREARMS. 

Injuries  from  firearms  isolated  to  the  conjunctiva  arc  seldom  seen 
In  one  case  I  extracted  a  shot  pellet  from  the  fornix,  and  several  such 
have  l:)een  reported  in  the  literature,  though  always  accompanied  by 
other  injuries  to  the  eye. 

The  impaction  of  powder  grains  in  and  under  the  conjunctiva,  how- 
ever, is  comparatively  often  seen,  either  as  the  result  of  powder  and  fire- 
work explosions,  and  from  imperfect  breech  or  backfires  in  guns.  These 
powder  grains  are  not  to  be  picked  out.  It  is  necessary  here  to  remove  a 
small  piece  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue,  together  with 
the  powder  stain  or  grain,  with  or  without  a  subsequent  suture, 

II.     OPERATIONS    WITH    THE   CONJUNCTIVA* 
The  conjunctiva  is  essential  for  certain  conservative  operations  and 
especially  for  repair  r>r  protection  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the 
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Fig,  182. 
Pigmentation  of  conjunctiva  and  lids  from  powder  burn. 

cornea.     (1)  Plastic  operations  with  the  conjimctiva  are  applicable  for  alt 
defects  in  the  cornea  and  sclera,  which  may  be  rapidly  and  successfully 
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covered  by  kerato-plastic  and  sclero-plastic  operations.     {2) 
against  prolapses  of  the  ocular  contents,  especially  after  exctsio 
prolapse  and  staphyloma,     (5)  As  a  temporary"  or  transitory  shic 
trauma  from  operation. 

Scholcr,'  in  1877,  first  recommended  the  use  of  coajtuictival  I 
used  as  grafts,  for  keratoplasty  and  the  protection  of  cornea)  wo( 
K  u  h  n  t,^  since  i88j.  has  been  foremost  in  the  exposition  of  its  tisi 
this  purpose.  Meyer,"  Snellen,*  d  e  W  e  c  k  e  r,*  B  o  u  r ge< 
A  n  t  o  n  e  II 1/  W  e  i  5  s  »*  N  u  r  m  a  n  -  H  a  n  s  e  n,'  S  u  k  e  r," 
ers,'^  and  many  others  have  uiven  their  experience  and  advc 
means  of  protecting  and  healing  the  cornea. 


Conjunctival  plastics  for  defects  of  the  cornea. 

Keratoplasty  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  conjunctr 
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Figs.  im-m. 

Kuhnt  single  pedunculated  flap. 

cially  in  non-infecleil  ulcerations  which,  when  covered  by  conjtsf 
flaps,  tend  to  rapidly  heal  and  are  not  apt  to  be  followed  by  perforat 

the  cornea. 
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After  thorough  currettement  and  antiseptic  chemical  or  electro-cau- 
ition,  the  defect  is  covered  over  by  a  single  or  double  pedunculated 
Junctival  flap. 

The    single    pedunculated   flap    is    made    by    dissecting 

|sclero-comeal  conjunctival  limbus  about  one*third  around.    Then  the 

of  the  flap  is  cut  broadly  about  i  cm.  wide  and  a  cut  made  parallel 

irds,  forming  a  flap  which  is  then  laid  carefully  over  the  corneal  dc- 

with  or  without  suture,  and  a  pressure  bandage  put  over  both  eyes, 
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Figs.  18.5-1«C. 
Kuhnt  bi-pedunculated   flap. 


lining'  <^"  ^^^'^  ^<^  f^"*"  days.  The  pain  disappears  in  two  to  fiv^  hours. 
ic  first  dressing  be  made  in  t\venty*four  hours  the  flap  looks  like  a 
theritic  membrane,  on  the  fifth  day  becoming  intensely  red.  and  in 
It  to  ten  days  atrophying  so  that  it  appears  as  a  diaphanous,  thin 
ibrane  ov^er  the  cornea,  which  speedily  disappears,  leaving  the  ul- 
lecl  surface  healed. 

With  a    double    p  e  d  u  n  c  I  e   the  limlnis  incision  is  curved  about 

thirds  of  the  way  around  the  cornea  :tnd  the  flap  brought  straight 

the  corneal  defect,  the  flap  being  as  a  rule  atlaclied  to  the  limbus.  In 
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every  case  the  raw  .surface  left  from  the  con|unctivo-plast>^  is  pern: 
to  htal  spontaneously,  which  occurs  by  encroachment  of  the  conjuu 
Upon  the  surface,  which  covers  the  surface  in  abcmt  three  day^. 


Figs.   187-188. 
Kuhnt  double  conjunctival  flaps. 


Two     flaps    may    be    used    for    central    defects,    one    ifi 
single  peduncle  and  the  other  two    with    bases,    as    shown    in    1 
forming  a  cross  over  the  cornea.     These  are  secured  by  stitches, 
are  cut  in  five  to  seven  days,  when  the  flaps  retract  to  their  f 
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ces  and  heal  thereon,  or  they  may  lie  held  together  in  the  center  by  a 
1,  the  under  flap  serving  for  a  keratoplasty  and  the  other  for  a  fla[). 
Conjunctival     implantation     without     flaps     has 
tried  by    K  u  h  n  t-"^    and  others,  but  is  not  as  much  practised  as 
method  with  pedunculated  bases.     The  implantation  of  conjunctiva, 
Ic  membrane  from  the  frog's  tongue,  the  vitelline  membrane  from  new- 
c^gs,  and  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  Hp  have  been  used  with 
cess  by  the  author  in  a  number  of  instances  for  conjunctival  defects. 
ic  filling  in  of  a  large  conjunctival  defect  by  Thiersch  grafts  taken  from 
skin  over  the  mastoid  has  been  used  hy  many  operators  with  salts- 
lion. 
1.     For    the    healing    of    ulcers    Knhnt   has   given   this 
icihod  an  extensive  trial  having  used  it  109  times  in  deep  single  ulcers, 
times  in  perforating  ulcers,  7  ulcers  of  scrofulous  nature.  12  staphylo- 


Fig.  189. 
Abscission  cjstoid  cicatrix. 

IS  and  streptococcus  ulcers,  5  abscesses  of  the  cornea,  and  2;^y  ulcus 
rns.  * 

For    the   covering   over   of   prolajjses,   fistid*e*   and    keratocele   this 
lod  eliminates  the  danger  of  intra-ocular  infection  and  prevents  ecta- 


2*  Old  prolapses  of  the  iris.  It  is  well  known  that 
an  infection  of  the  globe  resulting  in  loss  of  sight,  or  even  of  the  organ, 
may  occur  as  early  as  eight  to  fourteen  days  after  an  iris  prolapse,  and 
by  secondary  infection  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  patient. 

K  u  h  n  t  states  that  these  are  best  abscised  and  covered  by  a  con- 
janctival  flap,  and  that  he  secured  46  grxid  results  in  49  cases,  in  none  of 
which  did  evil  results  follow,  and  in  hut  three  of  which  did  iris  prolapse 
recti  r. 

The  operation  is  conducted  by  passing  a  narrow  Graefe  knife  through 
id  under  the  projection,  cutting  through  the  cystuid  cicatrix  on  one  side, 
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llieti  ab>dsiiig  the  tlap  by  Hirceps  :ui<l  ^ci>^oi>  or  by  using  the  Beer*^  1 
lor  the  same  purpose.     The  true  iris  titt?^ue  is  not  to  be  drawn  out,  b«j 
the  iridocorneal  projection  .^nioulherj  off  oti  a  level   with  the  coitmlI 
Then  a  keralc^jlahty  is  fornierl  by  laying  over  thi^  opening  a  conjundiv 
flap  as  before  dei^cribetl 

The  author  h«'i5  t>flcn  performed  this  operation  with  success.  The  t^  j 
action  is*  not  i^reat  The  after-treatment  h  atropin  t  per  cent,  in  ordcf  k^i 
secure  ciilatntion  uf  the  pupil ;  argyrol  50  per  cent. ;  oxyxyajiide  of  me^l 
cunt'  1  Mooo  t>r  the  WTiite  salve  1:3000;  or  bichloride  of  merctirv  te| 
antiseptic  purijoses.  A  binocular  bandage  h  then  applied  an  ' 
remain  in  place  four  or  fivt-  day?  withnui  changing :  on  the  fui 
day  healing  is  found  to  have  occttrrcd,  bemg  completed  on  the  twelfth  I 
day,  when  the  conjunctival  flap  withtT?^  away. 

When  the  tris  prolapse  h  fresh  the  conjunctival  flap  method  is  11^  j 
ai  a  protective  dressinf*  rather  than  as  a  keratoplasty, 

(2)  Fistula  of  the  cornea.  The  danger  lo  the  leni  of 
t»pacIficatiou,  to  the  iris  of  prolapse,  antl  to  the  globe  af  infeciion  ofj 
airoph)^  and  phthisis  bid  hi  from  a  fistula  of  the  cornea  inay  be  obviated] 
by  freshening  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  and  a  double  pedunculnted  ker^tf»-| 
plasty  done  by  the  conjunctival  flap  method.  Healing  and  pcrmanaHj 
closure  occurs  in  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

(d)  K  e  r  a  t  o  c  e  1  e  is  to  be  treated  by  puncture  with  the  point  f>fl 
a  knife,  excision  by  forceps  and  scissors,  and  a  double  pedunculated  flap. 
Healing  results  iu  ten  to  twelve  days. 

(e)  K  u  h  n  t^*"  recommends  the  operation  for  incipient 
staph  y  I  o  ni  a  of  the  cornea,  excising  by  the  corneal  trephine  or  bum- 
ing  the  protruding  scar  tissue  with  the  galvano  cautery^  and  then  laving 
over  it  a  conjunctival  flap. 

B.     USE  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA  IN  OCULAR   INJUKIES. 

Covering  gaping  wounds  of  the  sclera  and  cornea  by  means  of  con- 
junctival flaps  is  essential  to  proper  healing^.  The  use  of  a  sctero-coiK 
junctival  flap  for  al!  operation^  for  cataract  or  upon  the  iris  is  advised 
by  many  authorities,  and  such  is  my  personal  preference.  Prevention  of 
infection  is  thus  secured  by  immediate  closure  of  the  wound  and  is  essen- 
tial where  a  chronic  conjunctivitis  or  lacrimal  suppuration  has  been  pres- 
ent, even  when  the  corneal  wound  is  superficial.  In  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  sclera  after  careful  exploration  and  removal  of  impacted  and  ex- 
truded uvea,  antl  snij^pin^^  off  the  protruding  vitreous,  the  sclera  may  be 
stitched  by  one  or  Iw(j  iuterrupteil  sutures  of  catgut  and  then  a  conjunc- 
tival flap  pulled  down  over  tlie  wound  so  that  the  cut  sclera  and  cut  con* 
jnnctiva  be  not  in  apposition. 
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In   peiu'tralint^  corneal  wounds  the  procedure  is  more  difficult,  the 

acter  of  the  conjunctival  flaps  varying  from  single  and  double  pe- 
ictilated  or  double  flaps  as  above  described,  to  the  dissection  of  a  large 

or  all  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  limbus  and  connection  of  its  cut  edges 
three  or  four  interrupted  stitches  or  a  pouch-suture  pulled  tightly  to 
iplelely  cover  the  cornea. 

This  use  of  the  ocular  coiijunctiva  is  for  protection  rather  than  for 
itoplasty.     About  five  days  after  the  corneal  wound  has  sufficiently 


Figs,  \mVM 
DcWcckcr  partial  temporary  covering  of  corneal  wound  by  conjunctiva. 

kted  the  sutures  may  be  cut  and  the  conjunctiva  allowed  to  retract  to 
Ice   at  the  limbus.  where  it  heals,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  no  trace 

r's  of  its  ever  having  been  divided. 
In   complicated  wounds  of  the  anterior  segment  the  prolapsed  iris 
lOald  l>e  abscised  and  if  the  lens  capsule  be  injured  and  the  body  of  the 
ns  be  broken  up  the  lens  substance  should  be  released  and  a  careful 
pilet:  of  the  wound  made. 

In  ccnnplicated  wounds  of  the  sclera  the  protruding  uvea  and  vitreous 
Bt   be  cut  oflf  and   the  wound  cleared  of  <lehris  before  the  sclera  is 
ireil. 
In    operative   p  r  o  c  c  d  u  r  c  .s^  csi>ecially  cataract,  K  u  h  n  t  first 
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dissects  and  loosens  a  bridge  of  conjunctiva  above  the  cornea,  then  per- 
forms a  corneal  incision »  completes  the  delivery  of  the  lens,  brings  down 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  wound  and  sutures  it  by  two  interrupted  stitches 
at  the  limbus.  The  same  operation  may  be  made  to  cover  the  wound 
after  iridectomy. 

Many  operators,  among  them  the  author,  are  accustomed  to  leave 
a  small  conjunctival  flap  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  corneal  inci- 
sion in  their  cataract  and  iridectomy  operations.  This  flap  becomes  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  under  surface  and  insures  rapid  regeneration  of  the 
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Figs.  192-lOa. 
DeWcckcr  total  temporary  covering  of  corneal  wound  by  conjunctiva. 


anterior  chamber.  If  loss  of  vitreous  ensue  a  single  internipled  suture 
may  be  passed  throu^di  the  flap  to  the  upper  part  of  the  conjunctival 
wound  and  when  tied  closes  the  wound,  preventing  further  prolapse  of 
the  ocular  contents, 

Maddox^'  gives  the  following  modification  of  the  conjunctival 
flap  operation  under :  T.  a  1 1  i  c  e  S  u  t  u  r  i  n  gf  of  the  Conjunctiva,  after 
Severe  Injuries  in  the  Ciliary  Region,  "The  usual  mode  of  covering 
wounds  of  the  corneal  limbus  with  conjunctiva  is  insuflicient  when  a 
penetrating  woutid  extends  far  into  both  the  cornea  and  the  sclera.  In 
these  cases,  after  thorough  disinfection  and  removal  of  any  prolapse,  and 


Figs.  195-196. 
Kuhnt  hi 'pendulated   flap   for  cataract  extraction. 

0p^   sieveral  times.     It  is  reiDarkable  how  the  cornea  tolerates  the 
:   of    *he  sutures  and  by  the  multiple  strands  the  tensi*>n  in  each 
ich  lessened  as  to  be  inconsiderable, 
r    securtly  is  immensely  cjfrcnter  than  that  aflfonled  by  the  nsnal 
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plan  of  stitching  up  merely  the  two  corners  of  the  flap  so  as  to  aTiMd| 
the  cornea*      ♦    *    «    ♦*' 

'The  direction  of  the  sutures  shunlcl  of  cuur&e  be  so  platmcel  a^t^l 

make  the  l)cst  t»f  the  flap  of  conjutictiva.    For  example,  if  there  be  a  deep  j 


Fig  m 
Conjtinctml  flap  for  cjunract  extraction. 

cut  or  notch  in  the  conjunctiva  over  the  injury,  the  sutures  should  be 
nmde  to  run  obliquely  nnA  the  undermining  of  the  conjunctiva  be  more 
on  one  side  of  the  wound  than  on  the  other,  that  the  co«iinnctivai  gap 
f^hould  not  be  radially  coincident  with  the  injur\^  'Hie  notch  may.  if 
necessary,  he  itself  stitched  np  first,     The  silk  sutures  cho^icn  ^houU 


Fig.  198. 
Maddox's  lattice  suturing  of  conjunctiva. 

be  soft  and  not  too  thin.    The  strand  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  *a*a'  sup- 
ports  the  base  of  the  dap  and  lessens  the  traction  on  its  tnargins/' 

K  o y  1  e^^  describes  the  following  operation  for  repair  of  a 
Desccmetocele  of  the  cornea.  *' After  tliorough  local  anesthesia. 
two  incisitons  with  a  narrow  bridge  between  them  were  made  in  the  coti- 
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fffnnwn^ 


Figs.  'i<in 'ii>i. 
Koyle's   modified    Kuhnt    keratoplasty. 

junctiva  atK>ut  1/2  mm.  from  the  recently  rcpairc*!  corneal  margin  and 
extending  from  below  upward  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  horizontal 
dtaxnefer.  The  conjunctiva  was  then  dissected  back  toward  the  equator 
distanct*  of  about  7  or  8  mm.,  but  leaving  a  Iriangnlar  portion  nn- 
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nal  tunics  of  the  eye.  In  many  instances  they  are  uncomplicatefl  by  in- 
juries of  the  other  structures  and  generally  heal  kindly,  leavinj^,  however, 
in  all  instances  where  the  true  corneal  tissue  is  affected,  more  or  less 
cicatricial  tissue  which  may  or  may  not  affect  the  visual  acuity,  depending 
upon  the  position  of  the  wound.  Restoration  of  the  external  epithelium, 
however,  may  be  perfect  without  scar- formation. 

In  the  optical  zone,  which  is  limited  by  the  angular  aperture  of  the 
pupil,  being  usually  ellipsoidal,  extending,  as  I  have  measured  it\  about 
15°  nasally,  20°  temporally,  and  20°  up  and  down  from  the  visual  axis, 
or  about  17°  either  side  of  the  corneal  axis  and  20°  up  and  down,  any 


Fig.  202. 
The  optical  and  pupillary  zones  of  the  cornea. 

solution  of  continuity,  or  its  results  in  nebula  or  macula  corneae,  naturally 
diminishes  the  visual  acuity,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
the  opacity.  The  subject  of  corneal  ulcers  and  infections  is  only  inci- 
dentally treated  in  this  chapter,  but  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere. 


A.    WOUNDS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

a.    Erosions  or  abrasions. 

These  injuries  consist  in  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  anterior  layer 
of  epithelium  in  which  the  anterior  elastic  layer  is  laid  bare,  exposing 
the  sensory  nerves,  and  are  accompanied  by  distressing  symptoms.    As  a 
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le  they  do  not  involve  Bowman'^  layer  ur  the  substantia  propria,  and 
'-^1  most  quickly,  even  in  almost  complete  exfoliation. 

Etiology,     Direct  erosions  occur  from  impact  of  substances  com- 
with  little  force,  as  finger  nails,  pencils,  hrm^m  straws,  clothings  etc., 
>iTiall  utensils  used  in  domestic  life;  impact  of  twigs,  straws,  etc,  in 
tr)'  life,  and  the  same  character  of  objects  met  with  in  industrial  pur* 
Spatters  of  hot  fluids,  water,  grease,  etc.,  are  likewise  responsible. 
'  these  causes  must  be  added  the  effect  of  strong  medicinal  applications, 
>pper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and  especially  the  applications  of  strong 
•^oin  solutions,  which,  however,  the  profession  has  learned  to  use  spar- 
ly  and  not  to  give  into  the  hands  of  patients. 
K  i  1  k  o  w*  e'''  mentions  ribbon-shaped  opacity  of  the  cornea  corres- 
ling  to  the  aperture  of  the  lids,  which  he  calls  Solaris  Exfoliativa, 


Ero^ioti:     Scratches   of   conita    from    bmoni    straw. 


St  ra  der^    found  that  snow  blindness  was  largely  due  to  cornea* 
dons   which  arc  readil}    stained  by  Huorescein. 

Course.     The  corneal  epithelium  regenerates  so  quickly  that  with- 

t\^'enty-four  hours  after  an  injury,  in  many  cases,  the  continuity  has 

ea    restored.     Septic  infection,  however,  is  nrjt  uncontmon.     Examples 

>f  the  rapid  restoration  of  the  corneal  epithelimn  may  be  seen  after  cocain 

[m    strong*  solutions  has  been  applied  and  the  eyelids  kept  t>pen  by  the 

[«>ect]luni,  as  happens  occasionally  from  imperfect  technic  in  operations 

l^OT  squint  and  others  in  which  the  lids  are  kept  apart  for  a  considerable 

len^h  rti  time. 

Such  occurrences  have  been  seen  by  all  of  us.  A  marked  example 
«rms  a  case  I  observed  where  a  surgeon  was  performing  an  advancement 
Operation  for  squint,  which  occupied  the  exceptional  time  of  over  half  an 
limir.  Ten  per  cent,  cocain  solution  was  frequently  applied  and  the 
assistant  did  not  keep  the  cornea  moist  during  the  operation  so  the  entire 
cpithelittni  came  away,  but  the  operator  remarked  that  this  was  of  no 
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moment,  (except  asi  to  producing  unnecessarily  severe  after-pain  to  the 
patient!).  Within  48  hours  the  entire  epithelium  had  apparently  regen- 
erated and  there  was  no  irritation  except  on  account  of  the  conjunctival 
and  tendon  cutting.  1  have  observed  this  many  times  after  accidents 
from  other  sources, 

A  hrewcry  cmplovec  was  sky-larking  with  a  fellow  workman  one 
noon,  who  pushed  a  broom  into  the  patient's  facc»  making^  many  small 
punctate  wounds  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  eyelids  and  from  six  to 
ten  loni^f  scratche>  upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  workman  came 
to  me  within  half  an  hour  of  the  accident,  tears  streaminj^  copiously  out 
of  his  eyeSp  and  in  great  pain  ;  Uiis  was  immediately  relieved  by  instillation 
of  holocain,  and  the  erosed  areas  of  the  cornea  were  brought  into  view 
hy  staining  with  2  per  cent,  fluorescein  solution.     The  copious  flow  of 


Fig,  201 
Erosion ;     Bum  of  cornea  from  curling  iron. 


tears  had  washed  out  any  septic  material  that  mi;^ht  have  been  carried  into 
the  eyes  hy  the  broom  straw.  The  eyes  were  carefully  cleansetl  by  boric 
folution  and  dressed  with  5  per  cent,  iodoform  ointment,  bandaged  and 
the  patient  taken  home.  On  visit  to  the  office  the  next  day  the  cornea 
did  not  stain  by  the  fluorescein  solution  and  he  was  almost  as  well  as 
before  the  acciflent. 

After  o}ierations  uijon  the  sympathetic  a  disturbance  of  ihc  trophic 
nerves  results  in  neuroparalytic  keratites  similar  \^^  \\vm  r>bserve<l  in  cor- 
neal disease  following  facial  paralysis, 

K5  liner*  reports  12  cases  of  removal  of  the  Gasserian  gBnglion* 
the  cornea  being  affected  in  ten  of  them,  and  in  all  the  cornea  had  lost 
its  sensitiveness.  The  disease  is  not  to  be  considered  due  to  a  necrosis 
but  to  a  lesion  of  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea. 

Indirect  erosions  **^rc  of  common  occurrence  from  motes 
in  ibc  oxt\  the  particle  ][^etting  uncler  the  ujjpcr  licl  nf  the  eve  bv  beincf 


^^Ijcd    by   the  patient,  thereby  scratching  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

Fixamples  of  where  the   foreign  hcKly  has  l>een   removed  and  the 
^^^^  ^rnt  returns  with  irritation  are  mainly  due  to  this  form  uf  trauma. 
H  Symptoms   and    Pathology.     A  smaller  or  larger  solution 

^^^^  continuity  in  the  epithelium  is  observed  either  by  direct  or  focal 
^^^^^smmation.  The  surface  is  clear  and  not  opaque,  as  in  the  case  of 
.^^^*^  ulcer.  The  form  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  injury,  irregular 
^F^  ons  are  usually  due  to  the  scratching  of  a  foreign  body,  larger  ones 

^L_^^iigcr  nail  injuries;  scratches  to  medium  sharp  small  objects,  as  broom 
^^^fitews,  hair  brushes,  wire,  glass,  etc, 
^  The  subjective  symptoms  are  typically  severe  pain,  photophobia  and 

('-'-^mation,  and  feeling  of  a  foreign  body.    The  pain  occurs  immediately 
I 

Fig.  205, 
-^ii  :      Edenia  and  desquamation  of  cornea!  epilhelium  from  prolonged  coc^tin 

instillation. 

the  receipt  of  the  injury,  is  piercing,  pressing  or  burning,  and  feels 

the  whole  of  the  eye  was  hurL    It  is  increased  by  movement  of  the 

and  opening  and  shutting  the  lids.    Hot  tears  flow  over  the  cheeks. 

patient  holds  his  hand  and  handkerchief  to  the  eye  to  keep  down 

movements  of  the  lids.     The  other  eye  tearfully  sympathizes  and  is 

partly  closed.    The  great  pain  is  caused  by  exposure  of  the  corneal 

>ry   nerves  in  a  mass.    Clean-cut  wounds  do  not  give  as  much  pa  hi. 

very  nervous  individuals  clonic  cramp  of  the  side  of  the  face  is  seen. 

La  n  desberg*  described  a  case  of  epithelial  erosion  of  the  Ci>rnea 

rhich    was  attended  by  va so-motor  neurosis  of  the  eye,  which  became 

>ft  and  sunken  into  the  orbit.     At  the  same  time  there  was  hyperemia 

hyperesthesia  of  ihe  face. 

D  i  a  g^  n  o  s  i  s.      The  diagnosi>  under  inspection  is  dit^cult  in  very 

[small   erosions.    Small  and  otherwise  almost  indistinguishable  abrasions 

the  corneal  epithelium,  wounds  and  small  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea. 

IV  !m-*  ljr« *iii:ht  into  view  by  the  staining  of   the   tissues  by  a 
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2  Y>  c  r   c^  e  n  t.  f  1  u  o  re  s  c  c  i  n  and  2  per  cent,  hicarbuiiate  so'la  solution. 
This  ariiline  dye  will  not  stain  the  intact  corneal  epithelium,  but  readily 
passes   into  the  subjacent  parenchyma  and  abraded  epithelial  cells,  form- 
ing a    bright'green  background.  up<iu  which  foreign  bodies  are  readily 
pcrceiveci     Focal  ilhtmination  and  magnification  of  the  eye  by  a  lens, 
preferably  by  the  Berger  binocular  loupe,  is  of  great  value. 

Tlie  P 1  a  c  i  d  o  k  e  r  a  t  o  s  c  o  p  e»  or  the  reflection  of  the  mirror 
of  the  ophthalmometer,  will  show  an  irregular  reflection  at  the  abraded 
;irea  aTuI  the  reflex  of  light  from  a  mirror  at  the  open  window  may  5how 
irregularities. 

Prognosis,  Asa  rule  the  prognosis  is  good*  The  defect  heals 
ill  24  hours  without  a  scar.  All  cases  where  a  facet  or  cicatrices  follow 
have  had  more  than  an  erosion,  and  rlie  solution  of  continuity  has  gone 


Fig.  206. 
Erosion  of  cornea  from  finger  nail  iniury. 


through  Bowman*s  membrane  into  the  corneal  tissue  proper. 

Complications,  Septic  infection,  however,  in  some  cases  leads 
to  corneal  ulcerations,  abscesses  and  even  to  panophthalmitis.  The  sepsis 
is  not  always  carried  by  the  foreign  body  but  is  frequently  brought  into 
the  eye  after  the  injury  by  the  patient  himself  from  rubbing  the  eye  with 
his  fingers,  a  dirty  pocket  handkerchief,  or  by  the  use  of  house  reme- 
dies or  even  by  exposure  of  the  injured  parts  to  the  air,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  contains  septic  germs.  (See  Conjunctiva),  Examples  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  large  dispensary  or  private  practice. 

The  presence  of  a  lacrimal  sac  suppuration  of  course  predisposes 
lo  such  infection.  Baudry*^  believes  there  is  a  special  disposition  to 
infection  of  cornea!  erosions  in  chiUlbirth  and  during  nursing,  especially 
when  these  conditions  are  complicated  by  diabetes  and  albuminuria  or 
other  con.stitutional  derangements. 

Course.  As  a  rule  in  12  to  24  hours  the  pain  abates  and  full 
healing  occurs.    However,  ulceration,  and  even  loss  of  the  eye  from  in^ 
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fection  may  follow.  Filamentary,  striped  or  disciform  keratitis  or  bullae, 
and  blood  stain  of  the  cornea,  may  follow. 

An  unpleasant  sequel  is  the  formation  of  cicatrix  dolorosa, 
which  is  either  due  to  a  microscopic  neuroma  or  to  hysterical  keratalgia 
or  to  wound  infection  by  the  bacteria  or  the  aspergillus. 

I  saw  one  such  case  in  a  school-teacher  in  which  the  scrapings  re- 
vealed the  aspergillus  fumigatus.  The  treatment  is  curettement  or  the 
galvano-cautery. 

Recurrent  corneal  erosions. 

In  a  very  few  cases  the  erosion,  especially  in  the  morning,  may  be 
seen  for  weeks  or  months  afterwards.  F  u  c  h  s^  explains  this  by  the 
newly-formed  epithelium  adhering  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  when 
they  are  closed,  and  being  stripped  away  anew  each  day.  S  z  i  1  i* 
eays  that  in  these  cases  the  regenerated  epithelium  is  not  firmly  adherent 
to  its  bed  and  under  the  action  of  some  injudicious  cause  is  separated  and 
cast  off.  This  separation  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  which,  how- 
ever, ruptures  so  quickly  that  we  do  not  see  it,  but  only  the  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  epithelium.  Cases  are  seen  where  subsequent  attacks 
occurred  several  times  a  year  after  the  primary  injury. 

Therapy.  Treatment  of  uncomplicated  corneal  abrasions,  or 
cases  which  do  not  perforate  through  its  entire  thickness,  is  antiseptic 
washing  by  3  per  cent,  boric  acid  solution,  i  :io,ooo  sublimate  or  i  :i,ooo 
chinosol  solution,  or  normal  salt  solution  preceded  by  instillation  of  cocain 
or  holocain  to  allow  of  inspection  and  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  argyrol, 
dionin  and  application  of  asceptic  bandage.  I  personally  prefer  in  all 
cases  to  put  in  5  per  cent,  iodoform  ointment,  which  seems  to  be  some- 
what of  a  local  anesthetic  (or  the  Wliite  bichlorid  ointment  prepared  by 
boiling  I  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  5  grains  of  sodium  chlorid 
in  6  oz.  of  vaseline).  A  bandage  should  be  left  on  for  24  hours  and 
removed  by  the  surgeon  himself.  If  the  parts  have  healed,  which  is 
readily  seen  by  the  instillation  of  2  per  cent,  flourescein  solution,  which 
colors  the  denuded  area  green,  then  a  light  bandage  or  not  may  be  put 
on,  as  may  seem  best. 

If  there  is  not  complete  healing,  atropin  should  be  used  to  dilate  the 
pupil  and  get  the  edge  of  the  iris  away  from  the  lens  so  that  a  subsequent 
iritis  may  not  cause  posterior  synechia.  A  bandage  is  essential  to  keep 
the  lids  closed.  If  pain  be  severe,  5  per  cent,  dionin  solution  applied 
once  in  6  to  24  hours  may  be  dropped  in  the  eye,  but  all  meddlesome 
handling,  especially  with  hands  unprepared  as  for  surgical  operation, 
should  be  discouraged ;  if  complications  of  sepsis  have  set  in  the  wound 
may  be  immediately  cauterized  by  95  per  cent,  phenol,  or  with  the  gal- 
vano-cautery.    In  my  opinion,  the  cautery  is  used  too  little  and  I  can 
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safely  state  that  the  scar  from  its  use  is  less  than  that  from  the  ulceration 
which  is  present  or  will  ensue. 

I  would  here  especially  protest  against  the  use  of  cocain  solutions 
in  the  patient's  hands ;  they  should  only  be  used  by  the  surgeon,  and  only 
for  surgical  operations  or  to  facilitate  examination,  as  cocain  interferes 
with  the  healing  process  by  cutting  off  nutrition ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  suprarenal  extract  and  its  active  principle,  adrenalin,  after  injuries  to 
the  eyes. 

Cicatrix  dolorosa  should  be  curetted  or  cauterized.  Complications  of 
keratitis  or  ulceration  are  to  be  treated  as  advised  under  these  headings. 

H  1  r  s  c  h*  advised  administration  of  5  grains  of  quinin  three  times 
a  day  for  recurrent  erosions.  These  may  be  locally  treated  by  i  :2,ooo 
sublimate  ointment,  i  to  5  per  cent,  yellow  oxide  ointment,  and  massage, 
and  even  by  the  galvano-cautery,  as  mentioned  by  N  e  1 1 1  e  s  h  i  p^®  and 
N  i  ed  en." 

B.     NON-PERFORATING  WOUNDS. 

Definition.  In  these  the  solution  of  continuity  goes  through 
the  lamina  elastica  anterior  into  the  substantia  propria,  and  in  some  cases 
as  deeply  as  the  lamina  elastica  posterior,  but  in  which  the  anterior  cham- 
ber may  not  be  opened. 

Etiology.  Incised,  punctured  and  gashed  wounds  are  more  com- 
mon than  lacerating  or  Hap  wounds.  They  occur  from  flying  foreign 
bodies  of  iron  or  other  metal ;  glass  and  stone  which  fall  away  after  im- 
pact or  graze  of  the  cornea ;  from  sharp  instruments,  as  knives  (pointed 
ones),  pins,  needles,  shears;  and  the  impact  of  sharp  or  pointed  objects 
as  wire,  sharp  splinters  of  wood  or  bone,  etc.  Flap  wounds  arc  usually 
finger  nail  accidents. 

Symptoms  and  C  o  11  r  s  c.  .Soon  after  the  injury  the  margins 
l>ecome  cloudy  and  swollen  from  imbibition  of  fluid,  and  in  irregular  lacer- 
ated wounds  the  cornea  may  become  opaque  over  a  large  area.  As  the 
wound  heals  the  cloudiness  disappears,  although  sometimes  a  dense 
opacity  remains  around  the  wound  area.  This  opacity  is  often  associated 
with  irregular  bulging  of  the  cornea  and  irregular  astigmatism. 

The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  just  outlined,  except  in  the 
case  of  clean  cuts.  Here  the  pain  is  not  at  all  great  and  if  the  wound  be 
in  the  part  of  the  cornea  not  covered  by  the  lids  but  little  irritation  may 
be  felt.  There  is  some  lacrimation  and  redness  but  in  many  cases  the 
patient  may  not  consult  his  physici?ni  until  the  day's  work  is  done,  or 
])erhaps  not  for  several  days,  during  which  time  there  is  ample  time  for 
infection. 

Where,  however,  the  wound  is  extensive,   lacerated  or  a  llap  has 
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formed,  the  symptoms  are  more  severe.  The  results  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  opacity  produced  and  the  astigmatism  which  always  follows 
wound  healing. 

Diagnosis.  The  examination  is  to  be  conducted  under  cocain, 
in  some  cases  with  use  of  fluorescein,  direct  and  focal  illumination,  the 
magnifier  and  other  aids  being  used. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  in  doubt,  even  in  seemingly 
trivial  injuries,  until  the  presence  of  infection  can  be  excluded.  Clean 
cut  wounds  heal  well  and  speedily.  Quick  repair  of  the  corneal  tissue 
|}roper  is  a  daily  observation  with  eye  surgeons,  as  the  lips  of  the  wound 
after  cataract  extraction  are  usually  gummed  together  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation.  But  even  slight  injuries  infected  by  unclean  instru- 
ments, or  subjected  to  secondary  infection,  may  be  followed  by  severe 
inflammation,  eventuating  in  loss  of  sight  or  even  the  eyeball  itself.    Of 


Fig.  207. 
Large  superficial  flap  wound  of  cornea  made  by  finger  nail. 

these,  unclean  instruments,  the  finger  nail,  hairpin,  hatpin,  pocket-knife 
or  scissors,  arc  perhaps  the  most  dangerous.  Wounds  of  the  cornea 
which  do  not  penetrate  into  the  anterior  chamber,  which  are  character- 
ized by  the  formation  of  a  flap,  are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  if  caused 
by  septic  instruments.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  flap 
may  almost  immediately  fall  back  into  place,  becoming  gummed  at  the 
edges  and  retaining  in  the  cornea  a  nidus  of  septic  material.  Such  an 
unfortunate  instance  is  told  in  the  following  history: — 

A  young  lady  was  passing  the  doorway  of  a  downtown  building 
while  workmen  were  chipping  an  iron  door-sill,  which  had  been  down 
for  a  number  of  years  and  therefore  trodden  by  thousands  of  feet;  a 
small  piece  of  the  iron  being  chipped  off  struck  her  in  the  open  eye, 
causing  immediate  pain  and  lacrimation.  She  went  at  once  to  a  physician 
who  looked  at  the  eye  and  put  in  cocain,  but  did  not  find  any  foreign  body 
and  allowed  her  to  go  away  without  antiseptic  washing  or  bandage.    The 
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next  day  I  was  called  in  consultation  by  the  family  physician  and  found  a 
septic  wound  of  the  cornea,  forming  a  flap  about  3  mm.  in  length  and 
about  the  same  across.  From  this  wound  protruded  a  viscid  exudate.  It 
was  immediately  cleaned  and  cauterized  with  pure  carbolic  acid ;  the  next 
day,  however,  the  infiltration  had  become  greater  and  after  consultation 
the  area  was  thoroughly  cauterized  with  the  galvajio-cautery.  Despite 
this,  hypopion  keratitis  set  in  which  only  ultimately  subsided  after  radical 
Saemisch  sections,  twice  repeated,  for  while  healing  set  in  after  the 
first  section  it  was  followed  ten  days  afterwards  by  a  nidus  forming  in 
another  part  of  the  cornea,  which  had  to  be  opened  by  section.  Three 
weeks  later  the  eye  was  quiet  although  staphylomatous.  The  intra 
ocular  pressure  suddenly  increased  one  night  and  the  next  day  numerous 
sieve-like  openings  were  found  in  the  staphylomatous  cornea  and  enuclea- 
tion of  the  eyeball  was  then  resorted  to. 

A  finger  nail  injury  was  seen  in  a  woman  who  came  to  me  stating 
that  her  year  old  child  had  scratched  her  eye  that  morning ;  a  flap  of  the 
cornea  was  seen  to  be  hanging  from  a  pedicle :  the  parts  were  coapted 
by  a  stitch  and  under  antiseptic  dressings  the  flap  healed,  with  subsequent 
small  corneal  leucoma  which  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  vision. 

A  large  finger  nail  injur>'  was  seen  in  a  child  who  had  been  injured 
by  one  of  its  playmates  several  days  l)eforc,  there  being  a  large  flap  of 
the  cornea  extending  from  the  upper  limbus  to  about  the  corneal  apex, 
of  perhaps  ^  the  corneal  area.  This  was  hanging  dow-n  and  showed  no 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  underlying  surface  so  it  was  snippe<l  off  with  the 
scissors  and  under  antiseptic  precautions  the  cornea  subsequently  healed, 
preserving  fair  vision  but  showing  large  leucoma. 

PI  i  g  g  i  n  s'-  reports  a  case  of  an  injury  to  the  cornea  from  a  broken 
spectacle  lens.  The  lens  was  broken  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  boy.  One 
of  the  broken  pieces  cut  into  the  cornea  and  produced  a  triangular  flap. 
A  piece  of  glass  w-as  removed  from  underneath  the  flap.  A  solution  of 
argyrol  was  dropped  into  the  eye  and  the  eye  closed.  The  next  day 
the  corneal  w^ound  was  stained  brown.  The  flap  held  in  position,  leaving 
no  scar,  but  the  former  wound  remains  slightly  discolored  from  argy- 
.sosis  six  months  after  the  injury. 

Therapy.  The  treatment  is  antiseptic  and  clcnnsinij  as  in  the 
case  of  corneal  erosions. 


C.     PERFORATING  WOUNDS. 

Definition.  Perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea  may  be  de- 
fined as  those  which  completely  penetrate  all  its  layers  without  the  reten- 
tion of  a  foreign  body  therein  or  within  the  eyeball. 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea  are  often  complicated  by  prolapse 
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of  the  iris  and  if  the  cut  extends  sufficiently  deep,  as  it  commonly  does, 
injury  to  the  lens  capsule  or  lens,  or  often  of  deeper  structures,  compli- 
cate the  trauma.  If  seplii',  to  the  dan.sjers  of  the  wound  itself  may  be 
added  hypopion  keratitis,  iritis,  infection  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
eye  and  panophthalmitis.  Wounds  of  the  sclero-comeal  margin  are 
especially  dang^erous  on  account  nf  injury  to  the  ciHary  body,  and  sub- 
sequent sympathetic  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  other  eye,  and  of  the 
tendency  of  the  iris  to  prolapse,  with  subsequent  posterior  synechia.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  wounds  of  the  comea,  per  se,  and  limited  to  this  struc- 
ture, seldom  give  rise  to  sympathetic  inflammation  or  irritation. 

These  injuries  are  always  emergency  cases,  and  should  the  general 
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Fig.  208. 

C»lapse  of  iris  into  corneal  wound,  tilling  perforalion.  a — Regetieratiori  of  corneal 
epithelium  over  point  of  perforation,  h — Scar  tissue,  c — Infiltrated  iris;  with 
scattered  pigment  cells,  d — Blood  vessel  in  ins,  c — Clear  suhstanti;i  propria, 
f — ^Rupture  of  Descemct*s  membrane,  g — Absence  of  pus  in  anterior  cham- 
ber    (Tooke,) 


practitioner,  in  whose  hands  they  commonly  first  fall,  not  feel  that  his 
training  and  experience  have  thoroughly  prepared  him  to  treat  them, 
he  sliould  at  once  refer  to  such  of  his  colleagues  as  he  feels  can  do 
justice  to  such  cases. 

Etiology.      Incised  and  punctured  woimds  are  most  often  seen 
lacerated  and  contuse<l  vvnutids  more  seldom,  most  of  such  cases  being 
comphcated  by  injury  to  the  iris»  lens,  and  ciliary  body. 

As  a  nde  the  eye  has  had  ample  opportunity  lo  become  infected  before 
examinatinn  by  the  eye  «^ur.q:eon  nnd  where  such  occurs  the  infection  i- 
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almost  invariably  commuiiicaled  by  ihc  wurking  man  from  his  finger 
nails  or  dirty  handkerchief,  or  by  ill-considered  operative  procedures  by 
fellow- workmen  in  the  factory,  or  even  by  physicians. 

Tlie  objects  producing  such  injuries  are  manifold  and  at  times 
bizarre.  Perhaps  little  children  are  the  most  common  patients,  having 
injured  themselves  by  pen-knives,  forks,  needles  and  hat  pins.  On  the 
farms  the  act  of  splitting  fire  wood;  and  in  the  trades,  wire,  nails,  break- 
ing bottles  and  water  gauges.    Shot  grain  wounds  generally  penetrate. 

Tooke"  shows  that  in  perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea  pro- 
lapse of  the  iris  into  the  wound  is  an  attempt  by  nature  to  avoid  infec- 
tion.   Also  that  the  e6fort  on  the  part  of  the  iris  is  a  suicidal  attempt,  for 
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Fig.  2m. 

Impaction  of  iris  into  corneal  v^ound,  showing  reifencratlon  of  corneal  epithelium. 

a — Absence  of  infiltration  ne;ir  wound  in  substantia  propria,     b — Regeneration 

of  corneal  epithelium  over  lip  of  wound,     c — Iris,     d — Blood   vessel    in   iris. 

c — Slough  over  point  of  p<*rforation.     f^ Infected  cataractous  lens.     (Tookc.) 


this  structure  becomes  pinched  and  scmner  nr  later  g:ivcs  rise  to  irritation, 
causing  irido-cyclitis  and  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  while  it  prevents 
the  eye  from  panophthalmitis. 

He  reminds  us  thai  by  walling  off  the  infected  .-ides  of  the  incision 
an  effort  is  made  to  ward  oflf  the  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  anterior 
chamber  and  to  avoid  stibsecjncnt  panophthalmitis.  Beyond  this  purely 
mechanical  action  the  blood  vessels  of  the  iris  assist  in  carryinj:^  off  the 
localized  infection  to  the  general  circulation,  thus  preventing  subsequent 
necrosis  of  the  cornea.  A  second  feature,  noted  by  the  presentation  of 
the  iris,  is  that  the  process  of  actual  healing  or  of  granulation  tissue  for- 
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mation  is  materially  assisted;  that  after  draining  away  the  infective 
agencies  the  number  of  leucocytes  supplied  by  the  blood  vessels  of  the 

iris  readily  assist  in  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  elements. 
This  tends  to  permanently  close  the  perforation,  and  allows  the  re  forma- 
tion  of  the  protective  epithelial  strata  of  the  cornea.  Besides  completely 
filling"  the  gap  in  the  cornea  and  preventing  any  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  the  anterior  chamber  is  restored  and  the  intraocular  circulation 
re-established. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  lamentable  results  are  avoidable  by 
performing  an  iridectomy,  or  by  releasing  the  anterior  S)mechia.  The 
author  does  not  advocate  Nature *s  methcKl  as  being  superior  to  surgical 


lig,  210. 
Septic  wound   of  cornea.     Space  between   lips  of  wound   occupied  by  pus.     No 
effort  at  repair  of  cornea!  cells.     Contortion  of  corncH!  cells,     Dil:u**itinn   of 
intercettular  spaces   filled   with   leucocytes.      (Tooke.) 


interference,  but  ];resents  it  as  the  means  Nature  adopts  for  closing  an 
infected  hole  in  the  cornea  in  a  most  eflFectual  manner. 

Symptoms,  As  a  rule  perforatiiitr  injuries  cause  severe  pain. 
burning,  lacrimation,  photophobia  and  immediate  blindness.  There  i^ 
ciliary  congestion,  an<l  commonly  edema  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva. 
Examination  shows  a  more  or  less  wide  open  woun<l  involving  all  the 
corneal  layers;  if  existent  more  than  a  day,  its  edges  macerated,  tlu 
anterior  chamber  empty,  the  iris  prolapsed  and  perhaps  impacted  in  thr 
wound,  the  pupil  drawn  to  one  side,  and  if  the  lens  ]k  iniureiK  whitish 
and  not  allowing  of  examination  of  the  fundus  bv  the  ophthalmoscope. 
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It  is  well  to  ascertain  not  otily  tlie  apparent  character  of  the  woutwl 
the   instrument  caiising^  it,   antl   the   tlirection    frnin    which  lh€  cut 
wound  came  in  order  ta  judge  of  its  depth  and  the  amount  of  mjm 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye,  for  it  is  aImo>t  needles**  to 
that  probing  of  ocular  wounds  is»  as  a  rule,  to  t*e  discouraged. 

The  tdgt3  of  cuts,  gashes,  and  lacerations  arc  at  first  sharply  d?fii 
but  later  the  lips  become  swoHcti  ntid  the  edges  rounded.  PrtKCttl 
from  the  wound  into  the  cornea  fine  grayish  stripo^  are  seen.  The  m 
layers  may  be  separated  so  as  to  Ik  readily  distinguished*  Sotncti 
the  lips  of  the  wound  over-ride»  bin  as  a  rule  they  gaf>c. 

Simple  uncomplicated  injuries  heal  very  rapidly,  ihc  cornea 
soft  and  pliable  and  accommodating  itsel  f  readily  to  the  altered  condii 
the  lips  of  the  wound  usually  coming  quickly  together,  iniion  taking  [►iKr 
within  a  few  hours. 

Whiplash  injuries  often  IfX)k  like  incised  wounds.     Puncture.^  froiR 
needles^   etc*,   are  often   so  fine  that   they   are   with   difficulty  ob^trr  p^ 
under  maj^uificatiou  the  grayish  canal  of  penetration  will  be  seen  in  Ui: 
cornea.     Knife  and  scissor  wounds,  and  those  made  by  other  metal  olh 
jects.  are  often  large  and  flap-like,  so  much  so  that  often  the  lens  esca] 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  the  vitreous  is  lost,     Iti  small  wound*  tl 
iris  comes   forwards  and  attaches  to  the  posterior   surface;  in  brgcr 
ones  it  prolapses. 

Vision  varies  from  the  normal  in  small  lateral  punctures  of 
cornea,  with  no  loss  of  aqueous  and  no  injury  of  other  parts  of  the 
to  complete  loss  of  light  perception  in  eases  with  great  tissue  destnicti<jlL? 

C  o  u  r  s  e.  All  considerations  regarding  kind,  size,  location,  coia* 
plications*  w^hether  or  not  infected,  nature  of  the  wound,  obtain  in  the 
course  which  we  have  already  gone  into  in  discussing  abrasions  ajid  non- 
penetrating wounds. 

If  a  clean-cut  penetrating  wound  of  the  eye  has  occurred  withoB? 
any  prolapse,  by  a  clean  and  sharp  instrument,  the  prognosis  is  generally 
goofl ;  such  is  the  case  in  wounds  involving  incision  of  the  cornea  as 
for  iridectomy,  cataract  extraction,  and  of  the  sclera  for  glaucoma.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  usually  coapt ;  there  is  sontc  redness  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  under  protection  from  the  outer  atmosphere  the  wound  heals 
and  the  shape  of  the  globe,  together  with  the  function  of  the  organ,  i? 
usually  preserved  or  restored;  if  the  wound  remains  open,  such  as  fmra 
delayed  healing  in  cataract  extraction,  the  chances  for  the  entrance  (A 
pathogenic  germs  and  consequent  inflammation  are  greater. 

Diagnosis,     Tlie  opened  eyeball :  the  lowered  tension ;  the  shal- 

'  I  own  ess  of  the  anterior  chamber ;  and  perhaps  extrusion  of  a  portion  of 

the  iris;  together  with  the  history  and  symptoms;  speak  for  the  charar- 

ter  of  the  injury.     The  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a  foreign 


foreign 
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ussed  through  and  remains  in  the  eyehall  !?ihotikl  alway.^  be 
LS  explained  in  another  chapter. 

rognosis.  This  depentis  upon  the  size  and  seat  of  the  injury. 
Dusness  these  injuries  range  from  the  smallest  perforation  by  an 

needle,  producing  no  destruction  of  tissue,  withuut  complications, 
lich  permanently  heal  In  a  few  hours,  to  those  of  ^reat  tissue  de^- 
1  and  injury  of  many  parts  of  the  eye.  with  immediate  and  per- 
:  destruction  of  function.  Also  the  small  and  innocent-looking 
re  of  the  cornea  with  few  immediate  symptoms  may  be  the  channel 
h  which  a  foreign  body  has  entered,  carrying  with  it  the  germs 
:struclive  inflammation  ;  hence  no  penetrating  wound  of  the  cornea 

be  considere<l  an  insignificant  affair,  nor  should  an  immediate 
lie  progtiosis  be  given  in  any  case,  lite  coinlition  of  the  union 
Tier  the  accident  should  nut  be  used  as  a  positive  guide  in  prog- 
The  larger  the  wound  the  mrire  the  conse'jnent  cicatricial  opacity 


Fig-  211. 
leraloconus  following  central  ptinctale  injury  oi  ihe  conu-a 

irlortion  of  the  shape  of  the  globe  following  the  healing,  and  the 

the  resultant  vision. 

D  tnp  I  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  s.      Aside  from  injuries  to  the  iris.  lens,  cilary 

nd  deeper  structures  of  the  eye.  and  the  entrance  of  infection  with 

sequences,  others  occur  in  the  course  of  the  healing. 

r  i  I  i  s     with   posterior   synechi^e   is   unfavorable.      Tetanus 

teath«   has   been     observed    by      Pollock'*    and     Ramiro- 

U5t**  saw  a  45  year  old  woman  with  jierforating  corneal  wound 
I  steel  over  which  she  was  bending.  The  wound  was  small  and 
I  and  lens  not  affected.  Iritis  developed  and  in  eight  days  tetanus, 
jer'^  and  Z  i  i  n  o^*  have  reported  meningitis. 
o  r  n  e  a  I  staphyloma  is  common  following  large  wound:-!. 
»  not  observed  many  in  my  f*ractice,  as  1  have  either  enucleated 
nch  eyes  by  the  Kuhnt  conjunctival  flaps. 
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P  r  a  u  n**'  reports  several  cases,  amongst  them  a  young  patient  who 
had  a  Y-shaped  wound  of  the  cornea  with  prolapse  of  iris  and  loss  of 
part  of  the  injured  lens.    Two  months  later  staphyloma  occurred. 

I  have  seen  an  almost  perfect  conical  cornea  with  corneal 
maculae  follow  a  central  punctate  injury  of  the  cornea.  Also  a  most 
peculiar,  clear  projection  of  the  cornea  from  a  hat-pin  injur\';  also  such 
an  ectasia  which  was  later  accidentally  improved.-^ 

In  a  woman  of  50  there  was  a  congenital  corneal  ectasia  5  mm.  x  7 
mm.  implanted  on  the  cornea  like  a  clear  watch  crj^stal  of  such  high  re- 
fraction that  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  iris  appeared  magnified.  Seen 
by  me  on  account  of  trachoma.  (\'  =  fingers  at  3  mm.)  A  couple  of 
months  later  her  child  cut  the  eye  while  playing  with  a  comb,  tearing 
away  the  protrusion.  Edges  were  trimmed :  antiseptic  bandage  applied. 
Small  leucoma  followed.    \'  greatly  improved  to  6/xxx. 

Fistula    of   the    cornea    is  not  uncommon.     ( )ne  such  I  ob- 


Fip.  212. 
Anterior   st.iphylonia   of  corne.i,   five  years    after   perforating   injury   with    splinter 
of    wood,    ulceration    and    prolapse    of    iris    following.      Enucleated    for    pro- 
thesis. 

.""^erved  in  a  negro  woman  following  a  perforating,  and  later  infected, 
needle  injury.  This  healed  under  conical  incision,  antiseptics  and  band- 
age. The  Kuhnt  method  of  keratoplasty  by  conjunctival  flap  is  a  more 
modern  method  of  treatment. 

Regular  astigmia  follows  iridectomy  and  cataract  operations, 
generally  against  the  rule,  viz.,  axis  180°,  and  greater  the  more  the  wound 
is  made  in  the  cornea.  It  is  usually  5-6  D.  shortly  after  an  operation, 
gradually  diminishing  in  amount  until  in  six  months  it  is  only  about  1.50 
D.  Cases  of  6-10  D.  are  not  rare.  Where  the  cut  is  in  the  sclero-cornea 
and  with  a  conjunctival  flap,  the  astigmia  is  less  and  excessive  cases 
are  not  found.  Clean,  incised,  injury  wounds  may  be  followed  by  reg- 
ular astigmia.  D  o  1  g  a  n  o  f  f^^  ascribes  regular  astigmia  following 
wounds  to  the  cflFect  of  muscular  contraction  and  intra-ocular  pressure. 

I  r  r  c  r  u  1  a  r   a  s  t  i  r;  m  i  a    i.-  tlic  conse(|ucncc  of  irret^ular  healing. 
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and  greatly  diminishes  the  vision.    It  is  usually  combined  with  extensive 
j-carring  and  leucoma  of  the  cornea. 

Re-opening  of  the  cicatrix.  This  is  a  very  unpleasant 
after-complication,  which  I  have  not  personally  observed.  P  r  a  u  n^'  re- 
cords the  case  of  a  four-year-old  girl  who  had  cut  the  cornea  through 
and  across  with  a  sharp  knife.     The  wound  opened  wide,  the  iris  pro- 


Fig.  213. 
Corneal  suture. 

Iruded  and  the  lens  capsule  was  opened.  Two  stitches  were  taken  hi 
the  cornea,  the  iris  exci.sed  and  a  bandage  put  on.  In  14  days  healing 
occurred.  A  regular  bandage  was  worn  up  to  four  weeks  later,  when 
on  leaving  it  off  for  three  days  a  ball  that  had  been  tossed  in  playing, 
struck  the  eye  and  reopened  the  wound.  This  rehealed  in  a  few  days. 
Medicinal    Treatment.       In   treating  these  cases  the  first 


Fig.  214. 
Corneal   suture. 

and  probably  most  important  point  is  to  clean  not  only  the  wound,  but 
also  the  entire  conjunctival  membrane,  along  with  the  lids  and  adjacent 
tissues.  Strong  antiseptic  solutions  are  not  advisable  for  the  conjunc- 
tival surface,  as  they  usually  increase  the  pain,  redness  and  swelling.  I 
prefer  a  thorough  irrigation  of  these  parts  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
sterile  water,  or  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  using  .soap  externally  if  neces- 
sarv  to  clean.se  the  skin. 
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Fifty  per  cent.  ar^Tol  solutions,  even  injected  into  the  anterior  ( 
ber,  have  saved  many  of  my  cases,  although  apparently  already  info 
and  I  ahnost  invariably  use  this  as  a  dressing  after  injuries  artd  open-| 
lions.      1 13,000  sublimate  ointment   is  applied  to  the  lids  and  then  1 
occlusive  bandage,  which  must  not  be  tight  enough  to  press  on  and  i 
terfere  with  coaptation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

The  use  of  local  or  general  anesthesia  not  only  gives  us  an  op 
ity  for  thorough  cleansing,  but  also  for  any  surgical  procedure  that  1 
be  necessary,  such  as  the  removal  of  any  accessible  foreign  body,  repbe-| 
ing  or  excising  prolapsed  iris,  removal  of  shreds  of  tissue,  and  trimniing] 
the  edges  of  the  corneal  wound  when  very  rough  and  irregular.  In  snidil 
fresh  wounds  attempts  may  be  made  to  replace  the  iris  by  a  fine  probe] 
or  Daviel's  s]X)on,  and  the  use  of  atropin  for  a  central  perforation  (»J 
a  nile  in  all  cases,  for  while  eserin  in  marginal  corneal  wounds  may  be  5 
theoretically  indicated,  practically  it  has  not  fulfilled  expectations).  Veiy  ^ 
small  point-like  prolapses  of  the  iris  may  be  cauterized.  After  complet- 
ing the  toilet  of  the  conjunctiva,  iris  and  cornea,  any  wound  of  the  lids 
should  be  sutured  or  otherwise  treated  as  indicated. 

Corneal  suture. 

The  needle  and  suture  with  proper  care  are  placed  only  through 
the  external  layers  of  the  cornea,  about  0.5  mm.  from  the  edge  and 
about  half  way  through,  passing  through  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea. 
After  i)iilling  the  edi^^es  of  llie  wound  together  a  square  knot  retains 
them  in  place  for  i[\\x'  to  seven  days,  when  the  suture  is  snipped  by  the 
scissors  and  removed  with  forceps.  As  a  rule  corneal  sutures  are  well 
borne  and  have  l)ecn  u^iid  by  me  many  times  with  good  results.  Czcr- 
m  a  k"-  and  \i  v  e  r  ^  1)  u  ^  c  Ir''  recommend  them  highly.  However,  such 
corneal  suturo  may  not  be  well  tolerated,  as  shown  by    A  da  muck.-' 

(/losini^  the  corneal  wonnd  with  sutures  is  usually  a  questionable 
proceduce.  as  eyes  needini,^  corni'al  sutures  are  usually  so  badly  damagfed 
that  they  had  bellcr  be  inucleated.  (.)ne  to  two  sutures  may  be  taken 
])y  very  tine  and  ^liarj)  needles,  care  being  used  not  to  tie  the  threads 
t(K3  tightly  so  a>  to  cansc  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  over-ride. 

A  different  view  is  taken  of  conjunctival  sliding  lla])s  as  recom- 
mended by  S  c  h  '»  e  1  c  r  in  iS7(>  and  revised  by  K  u  h  n  t  in  1884,  the 
lalter's  book-''  having  been  jniblisbed  in  1898.  I  know  I  have  saved  many 
eyes  by  this  procedure.  A  full  (lescriptit>n  is  given  under  Operations 
with  the  Conjunctiva. 

Two  sides  of  a  triangle  of  conjunctiva  may  be  excised  at  one  side  of 
the  wound  and  a  llaj)  drawn  over  the  surface  of  this  side  by  one  of  the 
sutures.     An  (jblong  piece  may  ])e  pulled  over  the  wound  and  fastened 
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itures  to  the  liiiibus,  or  the  tkp  may  be  left  adherent  at  either  end. 
i«  s^in^le  or  double  pedunculated  flap  of   K  u  h  n  t   may  be  used. 

Dissection  of  the  entire  margin  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  h  drawn 

in  a   purse-string  suture  over  the  entire  cornea,  may   be  ma<le   in 

^'^^rcme  wounds.     The  suture  either  putls  through  or  is  cut  in  about  5 

>,  when  the  cornea  will  he  founfl  to  have  coapted  under  it.    The  cut 

^'c  of  the  conjunctiva  soon  reattaches  at  the  limbus  and  after  some 

^^eks  cannot  be  recognized  to  have  been  detached. 

A  child  was  injured  by  a  pocket  knife  stab- wound  clear  across  the 

ciea.     I  saw  the  case  the  same  day  of  the  injury*  the  eye  looking  clear. 

replaced  the  protruding  iris;  cut  the  conjunctiva  entirely  around  the 

>ijs  ;  instilled  25  per  cent,  argyrol  into  the  anterior  chamber;  and  drew 

>njunctiva  in  a  purse-string  over  the  cornea.    Removed  the  suture  in 

days,  when  w^ound  of  cornea  was  coapted.     Result,  healing  with  an- 

leucoma.    V  =  6/xii. 


Fig.  215. 
Transfixion  of  cornea  by   hatpin.      ( Bennett  j 

A  child  was  injured  by  scissors,  making  a  triangular  flap  at  lower 
of  cornea.    Here  I  made  a  Kuhnt  bi-pedunculated  flap,  after  iridec- 
r,  and  saved  the  eye  with  V  ^=  6/xxx, 

A  man  was  injured  by  a  piece  of  kindling  wood  at  edge  of  cornea* 
'irith  loss  of  substance  and  iris  prolapse.  Iridectomy  and  a  single  Kuhnt 
,  flap  saved  the  eye,  with  V  =  6/xvi. 

In  a  case  of  perforating  wound  by  hatpin,  seen  three  days  after 
ifijur>*,  infection  had  occurred  and  the  iiin  had  i^vidently  penetrated  the 
*eji«^  and  vitreous,  as  a  purulent  cyclitis  developed.  An  exenteration  was 
made.      The  reaction  in  this  case  was  great,  but  a  prothesis  was  later 

fitted, 

A  double  perforation  of  the  cornea  by  a  hat  pin  is  reported  by 
B  c  n  n  e  1 1»^*  in  which  the  cornea  was  transfixed  laterally  from  the  nasal 
side,  ^^"ith  no  injur}-  to  the  lens,  prolapse  of  iris,  which  was  freed  by  atro- 
rnii.   %vith  resultant  healing  and  gcxid  vision. 
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S  u  k  e  r"  among  others  says  a  class  of  cases  formerly  entailing 
either  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  corneal  substance,  because  of  injury  or 
disease  which  heretofore  necessitated  enucleation,  or  one  of  its  substi- 
tutes, need  not  any  longer  be  thus  sacrificed.  The  same  is  true  of  exten- 
sive wounds  of  the  sclera.  By  the  use  of  these  flaps  we  get  support,  pro- 
mote union  and  prevent  infection. 

Kuhnt*'  in  treatment  of  recent  complicated  penetrating  injuries 
of  the  cornea,  advocates  the  performance  of  iridectomy  as  the  first  step 
in  cases  of  recent  extensive  penetrating  injuries  of  the  cornea  and  lens 
in  which  the  lenticular  substance  shows  a  tendency  to  swelling,  i.  e.,  in 
larger  injuries  of  the  cornea,  iris,  lens,  vitreous,  especially  if  centrally 
located  and  if  a  primary  reunion  is  not  probable,  and  in  large  perforated 
central  ulcers.  Iridectomy  acts  here,  so  to  speak,  as  a  safety  valve,  for 
the  following  reasons:  Extraction  of  a  traumatic  cataract  later  on  gen- 
erally requires  iri(lect(^my.    I.ens  matter  is  better  absorbed  if  it  is  not  re- 
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Fig.  216. 
Transfixion  of  cornea  by  hatpin.     (Bennett.) 

tained  in  the  posterior  chamber  but  can  freely  enter  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. After  iridectomy  the  pressure  of  lens  matter  on  the  iris  will  be 
less  and  thus  the  causes  for  synechiae  will  be  removed.  The  eye  becomes 
quiet  sooner.  The  wound  of  the  cornea  is  more  readily  and  better  ag- 
glutinated if  tension  is  diminished  through  iridectomy.  It  gives  a  better 
access  to  the  lens,  in  case  a  speedy  operation  should  be  required. 
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B.     FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Definition.  The  larger  percentage  of  foreign  bodies  on  and 
in  the  cornea  come  under  the  heading  of  motes  in  the  eye.  They  may 
be  denominated  as  (i)  Lying  on  the  cornea,  not  firmly  attached;  (2) 
Burned  into  the  cornea,  as  cinders,  sparks,  emery;  (3)  Metal  chips, 
stone,  etc. 

Etiology.  Foreign  bodies  on  or  in  the  cornea  are  most  common 
accidents.  Some,  as  particles  of  chaff,  wheat  husks,  rhizomes  of  plants, 
etc.,  simply  adhere  to  its  surface.  Others  cause  solution  of  continuity  of 
the  epithelium,  as  in  the  case  of  cinders  and  ordinary  motes  in  the  eye; 
others  penetrate  the  true  corneal  tissue  and  remain  impacted,  as  par- 
ticles of  emery,  stone,  metal  chips,  etc. ;  and  others  pass  entirely  through 
and  usually  wound  the  iris,  lens  or  deeper  structures,  as  shot  grains, 
iron  and  copper  chips,  etc.  The  latter  is  discussed  under  the  heading 
of  Foreign  Bodies  within  the  Eyeball. 

Besides  the  ordinary  run  of  foreign  bodies,  thorns,  fingernail  clip- 
pings, insect  stings,  caterpillar  hairs,  etc.,  enter  and  cause  ulceration  or 
perforation  of  the  cornea. 

Cilia  and  other  foreign  bodies  may  be  carried  into  a  wound,  rarely 
remaining  inert,  usually  setting  up  inflammatory  reaction,  shown  by  de- 
velopment of  giant  cells.     (Schwartz^). 

The  air-gun  gives  rise  to  many  of  these  avoidable  injuries,  and  its 
use  should  certainly  be  prohibited. 

Symptoms.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  great 
smarting,  or  piercing  pain,  and  copious  flow  of  tears  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  accident,  which  is  usually  reported  by  the  patient  to  the  minute 
or  hour.  In  sensitive  individuals  the  pain  may  be  great  and  there  may 
be  blepharospasm.  Cramp  of  the  face  often  occurs.  Praun-  reports 
nystagmus  horizontalis,  v.  M  i  c  h  e  1-^  epileptoid  attack.  The  face  is  con- 
gested and  the  patient  holds  his  hand  or  handkerchief  to  the  eye  to  keep 
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the  lid  from  rubbing.    But  his  attempts  at  reiiw>val  as  a  rule  only  i 
in  further  impcict  of  the  foreign  body,  which  often,  in  the  case  of  \ 
has  at  first  only  lodged  beneath  the  HtSs,    Attempts  at  remove  ar 
qiicnlly  made,  particnbrly  in  the  Jihop^  by  **mote  reniovcr!*"  ai  h 
be  tore  descriljc'L     These  persons  as  a  rule  *»ucceed  in  rem&viiiji 
mote«^,  ami  in  .^omc  instances  qttitc  «ikilfully.     In  others  the  patient  i 
appear  to  the  physician  with  the  cornea  pretty  well  scratchetl  iu\d  et^^ 
from  a  succe**sful  or  unsuccessful  attempt  at  such  removal. 

The  severity  c»f  irritative  symptoms  depenils  npon  the  prt  tn 
cornea  in  which  a  foreign  IkwIv  lodges,  as  well  a&  the  amooinl  of  dan 
done.     As  a  rule  immediate  stoppage  of  work  is  necessary  and  ' 
patient  is  incapacitated  imtil  the  foreign  body  is  removed  atKl  thf 
tion  of  continuity  healed*     If  where  the  lids  rub  continually  in  the  J 
of  winkhig  the  irritation  is  severe,  btit  in  some  causes  where  the  oa 
is  small  and  lodged  between  the  lid  aperttirc  the  patieni  may  fu>t  cv 
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Fig.  217. 
Ulcer  of  cornea  with  retained  iron  chip. 

know  that  there  is  a  foreign  body  present,  having  perhaps  forgotten  tli 
trivial  accident  of  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks,  before.  This  often  happei 
in  the  case  of  emery. 

Sometimes  a  small  foreign  body  may  be  driven  against  the  coniea  J 
forcibly  that  it  lodges  under  the  epithehum  and  at  first  gives  ri^  1 
but  little  inconvenience,  as,  being  covered,  it  offers  no  sharp  surface  i 
grate  against  the  lid;  after  a  while  it  projects  slightly  and  the  epithellti: 
gives  way,  then  occasioning  all  the  painful  symptoms  of  a  foreign  bod 
It  frequently  hapi)ens  that  patients  carry  such  foreign  bodies  for  mat 
days,  and  sometimes  attribute  their  sufferings  to  other  causes,  and  mai 
instances  have  been  seen  of  improperly  diagnosed  cases  treated  for  daj 
weeks,  or  even  months  by  physicians  whose  prescription  pads  are  mo 
facile  than  their  eyes  and  fingers. 

The  result  on  vision  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  forei| 
body.     If  in  the  optical  zone  sight  may  be  greatly  diminished  ^id  tl 
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patient  see  a  spot  before  the  eye.  Old  grinders  and  workers  at  the  emery 
wheel  may  have  their  corneae  full  of  many  old,  impacted,  and  healed-in 
pieces  of  emery,  etc.,  and  many  small  scars  of  previous  accidents.  The 
sight  is,  as  a  rule,  found  to  be  diminished. 

A  woman  whose  eyes  were  being  measured  for  glasses  was  seen  by 
me  a  few  days  ago  in  whose  right  cornea  the  point  of  a  needle  was  seen 
and  extracted  by  the  spud.  She  had  been  recently  sewing  but  had  not 
noticed  any  accident  to  the  eye. 

Among  countless  cases  of  unrecognized  foreign  bodies  on  the 
cornea  was  a  man  who  had  been  under  treatment  by  an  oculist  and  he, 
too,  of  good  standing  in  the  community,  for  a  full  week  for  "conjunc- 
tivitis." Inspection  by  focal  illumination  and  staining  for  fluorescein  re- 
vealed a  minute  cinder  in  the  cornea  against  the  bright  green  background 
of  the  stained  erosion.  Many  cases  of  corneal  ulcer  are  due  to  a  re- 
tained foreign  body. 

A  man  with  a  chip  of  metal  lodged  in  the  cornea,  without  producing 
irritation  until  after  a  week,  came  to  me  on  account  of  a  foreign  body 
within  the  eye  with  all  the  usual  symptoms,  stating  that  he  had  been 
struck  while  working  at  the  forge  one  week  before  and  since  that  time 
the  eye  had  hurt  him  a  little  but  he  had  gone  on  with  his  work.  I  re- 
moved the  substance  with  immediate  relief  and  healing. 

A  farrier  came  stating  that  a  piece  of  horse-hoof  paring  had  gotten 
into  his  eye  a  week  before,  giving  rise  to  no  special  inconvenience  until 
two  days  ago,  when  an  ulcer  began  to  develop ;  this  was  readily  seen  and 
in  it  a  small  foreign  body,  which  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
Mealing  followed  antiseptic  measures. 

Such  cases  as  the  following  are  of  not  uncommon  occurrence.  In  a 
farmer  the  corneal  epithelium  was  macerated  and  stained  readily  to 
fluorescein  solution.  A  small  brown  object  was  found  closely  applied  to 
the  cornea,  which  was  brushed  away  and  the  patient  received  immediate 
relief. 

A  man  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York  was  passing  along  the  sub- 
way when  an  explosion  occurred  throwing  up  a  great  quantity  of  stones 
and  much  dust,  some  of  which  got  in  both  his  eyes.  He  washed  out  his 
eyes  himself  and  came  home  (Milwaukee)  within  48  hours;  was  treated 
there  by  an  old  physician,  whose  eyesight  is  not  particularly  good,  for  a 
conjunctivitis  for  over  ten  days,  finally  coming  to  me,  when  I  found 
six  or  seven  particles  of  stone  dust  imbedded  in  the  coi:nea.  These  were 
removed  ami  healing  took  place  within  a  few  days. 

D  o  vv  1  i  n  g*  had  a  case  of  a  piece  of  steel  retained  in  the  cornea 
for  one  year,  then  removed  by  gouge  and  magnet. 

Objective  Symptoms.  Examination  under  direct  and  focal 
illumination,  especially  by  the  aid  of  the  loupe,  will  usually  reveal  the 
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presence  of  a  foreign  body.  Staininij  of  the  injured  area  by  Hnorescein 
makes  a  green  background  in  which  the  object  appears  more  distinctly, 
especially  if  the  mote  has  been  in  some  days,  when  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  macerated  and  the  fluorescein  stains  more  deeply.  All  ulcers 
should  be  subjected  to  close  examination  for  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  which  may  lie  deeply  and  have  been  the  original  exciting  cause. 

Adherent  husks  of  seeds,  sawdust,  fly  wings,  etc.,  are  usually  found 
at  the  limbus;  other  particles  may  be  anywhere  on  the  corneal  surface. 
Penetrating  objects  are  usually  emery,  sand,  stone,  particles  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  glass,  thorns,  caterpillar  hairs,  etc.  The  majority  of  objects 
look  dark  brown  against  the  iris  and  light  against  the  background  of  the 
pupil  under  direct  and  focal  illumination.  By  the  ophthalmoscope  even 
glass  chips  appear  black  against  the  background  of  the  fundus.  Under 
diaphanoscopy  the  objects  likewise  appear  black. 

If  the  object  is  retained  long  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  it  is  usually 
surrounded  by  mucous  secretion;  if  in  the  tissue  it  may  heal  thereon  or 
the  edges  infiltrate  and  ulceration  occur. 

Particles  of  iron  rust  cause  siderosis  of  a  small  or  large  portion  of 
the  cornea  if  they  remain  long,  only  recent  cases  appear  glistening  gray, 
older  ones  are  brown  from  the  rusting. 

Particles  of  copper  appear  reddish-brown  and  may  get  greenish  from 
the  verdigris  forming. 

Course  and  Complications.  On  removal  of  the  mole 
and  the  use  of  an  antiseptic  dressing,  healing  usually  sets  in  with  forma- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  minute  scar.  If  infection  results  it  may  run  the 
gamut  of  the  various  forms  of  ulceration  and  even  cause  traumatic  inter- 
stitial keratitis  in  syphilitic  subjects.  Even  the  most  trivial  injuries  may 
prove  very  serious,  as  has  been  often  noted. 

An  Old  man  with  exophthalmic  goitre  and  inability  to  completely 
close  his  eyes  from  lagophthalmus  was  riding  in  the  street-cars  when  a 
quantity  of  dust  passed  into  his  eyes ;  this  was  wiped  out  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  four  days  later  I  was  called  to  see  him.  finding  an  ulcer- 
ative keratitis  having  already  set  in  in  both  eyes.  His  general  nutrition 
l)eing  poor,  the  cornea  sloughed  away  and  after  a  lingering  illness  of 
more  than  six  weeks  he  fortunately  died. 

Co  n  k  e  y^  is  impressed  with  the  ability  of  the  cornea  to  withstand 
infection.  He  has  never  met  with  a  case  of  serious  corneal  infection  in 
360  minor  corneal  injuries.  Many  of  these  had  first  been  operated  upon 
by  fellow  workmen.  Most  of  the  cases  were  working  in  dirty  surround- 
ings. On  the  other  hand  he  has  seen  two  cases  of  severe  corneal  infec- 
tion following  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  by  physicians  who  had  not 
sterilized  their  instruments.  He  concludes  that  it  is  more  likely  that  in- 
fection germs  are  to  be  found  upon  the  instruments  of  physicians  than 
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upon  the  pocket-knives  of  working  men.     Such  is  likewise  brought  out 
by  the  observations  of  Snell. 

Iritis  is  often  observed,  usually  accompanied  by  corneal  infection 
and  hypopion  keratitis  or  onyx. 

The  Diagnosis  is  made  by  the  history  and  results  of  careful 
examination  under  direct  and  oblique  illumination,  usually  by  the  aid  of 
the  magnifier,  and  the  area  of  the  wound  stained,  if  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  very  small  motes,  by  fluorescein. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  eye  always  call  for  examination  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  foreign  body  being  lodged  therein. 

The  Prognosis,  in  nearly  all  trivial  cases,  is  good.  It  depends 
largely  upon  infection  rather  than  the  size  or  site  of  the  foreign  body 
and  amount  of  immediate  damage  to  the  tissues.  Long  remaining  foreign 
bodies  may  cause  ulceration.  Resultant  central  scars  always  reduce 
the  visual  acuity.  Praun-  gives  statistics  of  the  position  of  702  iron 
splinters  in  the  cornea  as  follows : 

R.      L. 

In   upper-inner  quadrant T2       76 

In   upper-outer  quadrant 53      40 

In   under-inner   quadrant 78     123 

In  under-outer  quadrant 71       26 


274     303 

Therapy.  The  treatment  consists  of  speedy  removal  of  the  for- 
eign body,  sterilization  of  the  wound,  antiseptics  if  necessary,  and  a 
bandage. 

Motes,  such  as  insect  wings,  husks  of  seeds,  pieces  of  leaf,  sawdust, 
and  some  other  foreign  bodies  that  simply  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  by  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  wiped  away  by  a  cotton-  tipped 
pledget. 

For  others  where  instrumental  means  are  necessary  local  anesthesia 
should  be  obtained  by  solutions  of  cocain  5  per  cent.,  holocain  i  per 
cent.,  eucain  2  per  cent.,  alypin  2  per  cent.,  which  may  be  freshly  pre- 
pared from  tablets  or  the  stcKk  solutions  sterilized  by  heating  from  time 
to  time. 

When  cocain  is  used  the  eyes  should  be  kept  closed  on  account  of  it 
producing  dryness  of  the  cornea  and  a  tendency  to  erosion  of  the  epithe- 
lium. Holocain  is  more  irritating  and  causes  conjunctival  congestion, 
which  may  be  prevented  by  instillation  of  1:10,000  adrin,  adrenalin,  su- 
prarenalin  or  other  of  the  suprarenin  products. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  under  such  local  anesthesia  is  en- 
tirely painless,  and  no  ill  effects  should  be  observed  if  the  drugs  are  not 
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used  too  freely.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  idiosyncrasy  to 
their  use  has  been  observed,  and  that  minute  amounts  of  cocain  and 
holocain  have  produced  general  toxic  disturbances.  Such,  however, 
should  not  be  confused  with  hysteric  fainting,  which  is  often  observed  in 
physician's  offices  from  the  mental  effect  of  any  procedure  that  ap- 
proaches the  nature  of  an  operation. 

For  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  on  and  in  the 
cornea,  the  patient  is  seated  in  a  good  light  facing  the  source  of  il- 
lumination, or  having  it  reflected  upon  the  eye  by  a  head  mirror,  or  fo- 
cused by  oblique  illumination  through  a  lens  held  by  an  assistant,  or  by 
the  patient  himself,  as  recommended  by  T  h  o  r  c  y,®  or  by  the  ocular 
illuminator  of  the  author,  or  even,  par  excellence,  by  the  electric-lighted 
spud  of  A.  C.  S  n  e  1  V.  The  binocular  loupe  of  Berger  or  Jack- 
son aids  in  the  recognition  of  the  object,  which  is  brought  into 
view  by  a  2  per  cent,  sodium  bicarbonate  fluorescein  solution,  which  stains 
the  abraded  surface  a  brilliant  green,  forming  a  bright  green  background 
against  which  the  object  appears  in  relief. 

The  surgeon  may  stand  in  front  of  or  behind  the  patient,  as  he 
prefers.  The  latter  should  be  seated  with  his  head  in  a  rest,  or,  in  an 
emergency,  backed  against  the  wall,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  "mote  re- 
movers'* of  Sheffield  and  other  manufacturing  towns.  In  quiet  patients 
superficially  lying  foreign  bodies  may  be  brushed  away  by  a  cotton-tipped 
stick  or  toothpick  without  a  local  anesthetic.  In  most  cases,  however, 
numbing  the  tissues  by  cocain  5  per  cent.,  alypin  2  per  cent.,  or  holocain 
I  per  cent.,  is  advisable.  Even  dropping  sterile,  cold  water  into  the  eye 
will  aflford  a  slight  anesthesia  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  foreign  body  being 
brushed  away. 

In  shops  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  where  many  trivial  accidents 
happen  to  the  eyes  daily,  as  Simeon  Snell®  says,  **in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  accident  to  one  workman  a  year,"  the  workmen  should  be 
instructed  to  use  a  wisp  of  cotton  rolled  on  a  toothpick,  and  to  dispense 
with  the  pin,  knife  blade,  horse-shoe  nail,  etc..  or  instruments  of  any  kind, 
contenting  themselves  with  simple  efforts  to  remove  the  foreign  body 
with  ihe  cotton  twisted  on  a  stick,  which  can  do  little  or  no  damage,  and 
to  let  the  oculist  attend  to  those  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body  is  not 
thus  immediately  removed.  Even  the  general  practitioner  \vould  be  wise 
to  do  little  more  when  the  services  of  an  oculist  are  available,  for  the 
usual  history  of  cases  reaching  the  oculist  is  that  some  of  the  mechanics 
at  the  shops  have  first  tried  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  with  not  infre- 
quent infection  from  unsterilized  instruments,  and  further  abrasion  of  the 
corneal  epithelium  with  infection  and  ulcer :  and  the  worst  cases  we  have 
to  do  with  are  those  that  have  been  unskillfully  handled  by  the  patient's 
mateti  at  the  shop,  on  the  road,  or  by  some  physician  whose  eyesight  and 
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manual  dexterity  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  foreign  body  without 
causing  more  damage  to  the  eye  than  if  it  had  been  left  alone. 

Some  of  these  cases  do  not  come  for  skilled  assistance  until  several 
days  have  passed  and  a  slough  has  formed  in  which  the  foreign  body 
IS  not  visible,  and  here  special  instruments  are  necessary  to  remove  the 
foreign  material,  including  the  sloughing,  ulcerating  area,  as  described  in 
the  next  paragraph. 

In  undertaking  the  removal  of  objects  impacted  or  burned  into  the 
cornea,  in  but  few  cases  is  the  foreign  body  so  loosely  held  by  the  tissues 
as  to  be  removed  by  brushing.  The  patient's  eye  is  then  prepared,  and 
he  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  foregoing,  the  lids  held  apart 
by  the  operator's  fingers  or  those  of  an  assistant.  If  the  foreign  body 
be  deeply  buried  in  the  corneal  tissue,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  attempt 
to  pick  it  out,  as  attempts  to  reach  it  from  the  surface  may  end  by 
pushing  it  into  the  anterior  chamber;  therefore,  after  anesthetizing  the 
cornea,  a  broad  needle  may  be  passed  into  but  not  through  the  cor- 
nea, inserting  it  by  the  side  of  the  foreign  body,  traversing  the  corneal 
lamellae  until  the  broad  part  of  the  blade  is  behind  the  foreign  body,  when 
another  needle  may  be  used  to  pick  from  the  surface  until  it  reaches 
the  object,  when  it  can  be  lifted  away. 

Should  the  foreign  body  have  so  deeply  penetrated  that  it  is  feared 
any  attempt  to  reach  it  from  the  surface  may  end  in  pushing  it  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  a  keratome,  or  broad  needle,  may  be  passed  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  pressed  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea  imme- 
diately behind  the  foreign  body  and  the  surgeon  can  then  cut  through 
the  cornea  layer  after  layer  until  he  reaches  the  foreign  body,  removing 
it  by  the  spud  or  by  forceps  if  large  enough.  The  latter  cases  come  un- 
der the  heading  of  more  serious  injuries  and  are  usually  best  treated  in 
a  hospital  with  subsequent  rest  in  bed.  When  the  foreign  body  has  re- 
mained in  the  cornea  for  a  number  of  days  it  is  apt  to  cause  a  halo  of 
inflammation  around,  which  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  its 
epithelium  becoming  whitish  and  swollen,  the  foreign  body  ulcerating  out, 
if  not  too  deep,  and  it  is  then  washed  away,  leaving  the  cornea  in  a  con- 
dition of  ulceration,  and  when  cured  leaving  behind  it  opacities  which 
impair  the  vision.  Such  cases  require  subsequent  treatment  by  antiseptics 
and  continuous  bandaging,  until  cicatrization  of  the  wound  occurs. 

Most  small  substances  may  be  lifted  out  by  the  point  of  the  needle 
being  inserted  under  them,  some  have  to  be  cut  around,  some,  and  espe- 
cially iron  rust  and  emery,  must  be  gouged  out.  The  use  of  the  electro- 
magnet for  iron  particles  does  not  here  offer  any  particular  help,  al- 
though after  loosening  the  object  the  magnet  may  be  employed  to  with- 
draw it,  although  this  is  a  needless  procedure,  or  to  demonstrate  that  the 
object  is  iron. 
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The  conjunctival  sac  is  then  douched  out  with  boric  solution, 
site  of  the  injury  wiped  out  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in 
solution,  25  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  argyrol  instilled,  or  the  part 
with  io<ioform  powder,  and  a  light  bandage  applied,  which  may 
wad  of  cotton  behind  the  patient's  spectacles  or  held  in  place  by 
plaster,  a  special  eye  bandage  or  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  bandage. 

Powder  and  dynamite  explosions  may  lead  to  the  impaction 
particles  of  lead,  small  shot,  sand,  stone,  or  other  small  foreign  bodies 
the  cornea,  which  may  be  picked  out  as  in  the  foregoing. 

In  a  large  majority  of  these  minor  injuries  the  patient  docs  not 
turn  to  be  seen  by  the  surgeon.    After  removing  the  foreign  body 
cleansing  the  eye  regeneration  usually  takes  place  within  24  hours, 
patient  should  be  instructed  to  keep  the  bandage  on  for  that  time 
to  return  if  the  eye  be  at  all  irritable. 

A    few    unique    cases   are   the    following : 

A  woman  had  her  teeth  filled  by  a  dentist  about  two  weeks  before 
consulted  me,  and  since  that  time  her  eye  had  been  somewhat  irril 
Examination  showed  a  fine  piece  of  gold  impacted  just  below  the 
Removal  cured  the  irritation. 

jVnother  woman  came  with   a  bristle   from   a   hair  brush  sti( 
straight  out  from  the  cornea. 

Another  being  examined  for  refraction  had  a  chip  of  stone,  or 
grain  of  sand,  imbedded  so  that  the  epithelium  had  grown  over  it, 
rise  to  no  inconvenience.     A   lari^e  numlx^r  of   grinders,   stone-ma! 
miners,  oyster  sluicker^.  etc..  liave  been  seen  by  me  with  such  overgi 
and  non-irrilatinj;^  foreipi  bodies. 

An  unique  case  is  reported  by    I)e   Beck.''^    A  farmer  lad  in  pa» 
in^-  throui^b  some  dense  nnderbrusb  bad  been  switched  in  the  right  eyebf 
a  thorny  branch.     Tbe  thorn  had  ])roken  off  flush   with  the  surface  of 
the  cornea,  bein^  ilriven  almost  exactly  through  the  center,  and  vertically. 
Its  tip  reached  just  to  tbe  anterior  >urface  of  the  lens,  and  it  was  alreadf' 
be^innin.o:  to  scratch   tbe  anterior  capsule.     De   Beck  saw  him  the  dif: 
followin,!L!^  tlie  injury  and   found   tbe   fragment  broken  oflf  exactlv  cvei 
with  tbe  surface  of  tbe  cornea.     As  there  was  danger  of  pushing  it  OB 
into  tlic  anterior  clianiber.  or  into  tbe  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  two 
fine  discission   needles   were  passed  through   from  each   side,  and  thcBj 
tbe  opposing;-  points  carefully  inserted  into  the  opjxisite  sides  of  thethonuj 
With  a   sb.L^bt  outward  leverage  tbe  thorn  was  brought   out  a  bit,  and  . 
was  then  easily  remc^ved  witli  a  pair  of  fine  forceps.     Rccoverv-  was  un- 
eventful. 

It    was    remarkable    that    n(»    traumatic    cataract    developed.     The. 
scratches  were  perfectly  distinct,  but  evidently  did  not  open  the  capsult 

Only  recently  there  came  into  my  consulting  room  an  Itahan  gar* 
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dener  who  two  months  before  was  hoeing  in  his  garden  when  something 
flew  off  and  struck  his  eye,  which  load  been  a  Httle  sore  since.  A  black- 
ish and  glistening  object  was  seen  in  the  depths  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
Application  of  the  giant  magnet  immediately  withdrew  an  iron  chip 
weighing  lo  grains. 
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C.     INJURIES   FROM   BLUNT   OBJECTS— CONTUSIONS  AND    HUP- 

TURE. 

a.  Contusions. 

Etiology.  Round,  blunt,  foreign  bodies,  usually  of  some  size,  as 
handles  of  mechanics'  tools,  stones,  balls,  etc.,  as  well  as  shot  and  bullets 
coming  with  slight  force  (spent  balls)  may  fly  against  the  cornea  directly, 
or  the  force  is  communicated  through  the  lids,  usually  causing  bruising, 
may  be  with  erosion  of  the  anterior  epithelium.  There  often  results  an 
extensive  opacity  of  the  central  portions,  lattice  or  panel-like  keratitis, 
which  under  the  magnifier  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  delicate  gray  striae 
interlacing  in  different  directions.  This  in  Descemet's  or  the  membrana 
elastica  posterior.  F  u  c  h  s^  says  it  is  dependent  upon  reduction  of  the 
intraocular  pressure.  If  the  force  has  been  more  severe,  causing  a  dim- 
pling in  of  the  cornea,  it  may  be  more  diffuse  and  dense  and  is  here  due 
to  a  loosening  of  the  true  corneal  tissue.  In  still  greater  injuries  the 
cornea  may  be  infracted  or  dented  in  and  remain  so,  as  happens  occasion- 
ally after  small  stone  or  shot,  non-penetrating  injuries. 

In  contusion  opacities  of  the  cornea  Wagenmann'  says  the 
cloudy,  deep,  contusion  opacity  is  chiefly  due  to  an  edema  and  must  be 
considered  a  swelling  phenomenon  of  which  lesions  of  the  endothelium 
are  perhaps  the  chief  cause. 

Symptoms.  The  tension  of  the  globe  is  lowered,  the  ciliary  ves- 
sels injected.  There  is  tenderness  but  not  much  pain,  the  absence  of  the 
latter  due  to  bruising  and  consequent  destruction  of  the  sensitive  nerve 
endings.  The  sight  is  always  reduced  and  if  accompanied  by  hemorrhage 
blindness  occurs. 

Course.    The  cornea  either  clears,  or  if  it  does  not  do  so  a  grayish 
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Opacity   remains*     Such  perhaps  is  llic  etiology  of   child*binh 
from  forceps  delivery.     If  the  blow  be  very  severe,  eonlusio  bulb 
chronic  irido-cyclitis  and  degeneration  atid  blindness,  may  result. 
The  diagnosis  is  obtained  by  the  history  and  subjcctit^ 
objective  symptoms,  particularly  toss  of  vision  and  hypotension. 


-*9me^' 


Fig.  218, 
Lattice-like  keratitis  from  contusion. 


The    prognosis    is  not  good,  and  extensive  secondaf 
even  to  atrophy  of  the  globe,  may  occur. 

The   therapy  is  rest,  atropin  and  symptomatic  treatment. 
A  case  showing  these  fine  radiating  opacities  was  seen  by 


"^. 
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Fig.  219. 

Section    of    cornea    showing    foldings    of    membrane    of    Dcscemci 
opacity   of   the   cornea,    following   contusion. 

blow  from  a  fist  during  a  fight.      This  cleared  up  after  severe 
with  full  return  to  health  and  function  of  the  eye. 

A  girl  at  a  brewery  bottling  works  was  injured  by  a  cor 
against  her  eye  and  developed  this  lattice-like  keratitis,     DegOB 
from  irido-c>xlitis  ultimately  set  in  and  the  sight  was  lost.  ^M 

A  case  where  a  handle  of  a  plow  struck  an  eye  was  seen  some' 
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er  \%'hen  degeneration  of  the  gk)be  hr\tl  ensued  with  total  cipacily  of 
:?  cornea, 

B  ]  a  a  u  \v*  reports  the   folU>wing^  case  in  which  he  observe<l  this 
'*^!iric>n:     A  mi<ldle-a£jed  man  while  aiitomobiling  in  the  country  re- 
ed a  charge  of  peas  in  the  face  wiiich  prevented  use  of  the  right  eye 
half  an  hour.     The  next  day  parenchymatous  opacities  were  found 
ic  lawer  half  of  cornea,  with  irregularity  of  epithelium.    Thirty  hours 
the  pupil  had  not  dilated  under  atropin  and  instilkition  of  fluorescein 
ioo  showed  the  back  part  of  the  comea  stained  g^een  and  a  little 
the  whole  cornea  stained  deeply.     Six  days  later  even  the  endothe- 
lesion  could  be  demonstrated.    Full  recovery  ensued. 
[M  a  j  e  w  s  ki^  reports  a  case  of  infraction  of  the  comea.     The  ac- 
resulted  from  the  slipping  of  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  bandage  scis- 
The  blade  between   the  bandage  and   the  skin   rotated   and  the 
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Ifriaklmgr  or  rupture  of  Descemct's  membrane  and  blood  pigment  in  cornea, 
resolling  from  rupture  of  the  canal  of  Schlcmm.  Redrawn  from  sketch  by 
Swan  Burnett 

ided  flat  end  was  pressed  firmly  against  the  eyeball     The  tear  ex- 
led   from  the  nasal  margin  horizontally  across  the  cornea,  gradually 
ling  less  deep  and  terminating  about  1 3<  mm.  from  the  temporal 
The  eye  recovered  with  a  permanent  linear  cicatrix,  demon- 
it  tng^  how  deeply  the  fracture  had  extended.     The  author  explains  the 
lanism  of  the  injury^  by  supposing  that  the  end  of  the  scissor's  blade 
itcd  eccentrically  and  came  to  bear  upon  the  cornea-     The  dimpling 
produced  was  followed  by  immediate  restoration  of  its  curvature 
iroug^h  its  own  elasticity  and  the  intraocular  tension. 


b^  Rttptore, 

Rupture  of  the  cornea  is  seldom  observed,  only  a  few^  instances  hav- 
been  reported  in  the  literature. 

Etiology.    The  same  causes  that  produce  scleral  ruptures,  which 
re  more  common »  prevail  here,     Blow\«;  from  fists,  large  blunt  objects^ 
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cow-liorn§,  meat-hooks,  wagon-?ihafts,  arc  the  most  commoo, 
lo  Mullcr,  whf*  reported  17  cases  froin  Fuchs*  clmtc  in  Vktmi. 
cornea  i^  more  tender  umler  twenty  years  i>f  age  than  later  mlttt,! 
four  of  his  patient^<  hemj;  adtilts. 

Mechanism.  M  u  H  e  r"'  explain.^  the  mechantfrn  of  d  i rei 
corneal  rupture,  the  same  as  direct  scleral  mpiure,  ^  d 
to  the  action  uf  the  impinging  ht>dy  hcing  in  such  a  direcrii-m  and  pa 
ing  with  .sucli  force  that  there  h  no  place  for  the  globe  to  go.  Hence  tl 
portion  of  the  capfidc  which  it?  impinged  on  by  the  foreign  hoij 
pushed  in  cjuickly  iTito  the  ghihe,  and  bursts  in.  just  as  the  s^kiii^ 
head  breaks  under  a  blow  from  a  cane  against  the  skulL  fl 

The  cornea  or  sclera  Is  between  the  foreign  hcHly  and  the  oet 
contents,  which  arc  then  under  great  pressure,  and  the  tunic  has  ty 
way  at  this  place  and  burst  inwards.  M 

Indirect  corneal  rupture  is  due,  according  to  Mil 
as  follows:  "The  cut^hion  of  fat  of  the  orbit  protects  the  globe  as  hi 
it  is  encompassed  by  it  and  thu^  the  whole  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
eye  is  protected  so  that  under  the  pressure  that  portion  of  the  sclera 
so  covered,  or  the  cornea  has  to  give  way/*  and  it  is  usually  the  con 
for  the  resiliency  of  the  sclera  is  much  greater,  and  the  cornea  being  stii 
is  more  apt  to  bur^t  nnder  extraneons  force.  ^ 

Examination,  Case^  where  there  has  been  a  cicatriiS 
previous  ulceration  are  perhaps  more  liable  to  stich  rupture  from  a  bl 
directly,  or  from  a  jar  imhrectly,  and  here  the  rupture  may  extend  fr 
this  point.  T!u^  linihus  is  [)tThn]>s  nio^t  tienerally  detached,  but  oth 
wise  mere  is  no  typical  lorm  m  which  they  occur.  In  most  cases 
wounds  are  straight,  but  they  are  sometimes  ragged  or  flap-shaped. 

Diagnosis.     The     differential     diagnosis      between     lacera 
wounds  and  direct  rupture  is  difficult  except  upon  determination  of 
object  producing  the  injury.     Balls,  large  handles  of  instruments,  i 
are  most  apt  to  cause  rupture,  while  sharp  instruments,  teeth  and  cfc 
of  animals,  beaks  of  birds,  cause  jagged  wounds. 

Prognosis.    The  prognosis  is  better  than  in  scleral  rupture,  * 
outcome,  according  to  M  tiller,  was  eight  cases  good  and  seven  bad. 
fection  is  the  main  danger. 

A  young  man  was  brought  to  me  immediately  after  a  fist  firfi 
which  his  opponent  knocked  him  senseless.     The  right  eye  socket 
deep  and  the  lids  sunken  in.    The  cornea  was  found  to  be  almost  c 
pletely  detached  at  the  limbus,  the  iris  prolapsed,  lens  already  extn 
and  vitreous  escaping.     Immediate  enucleation  was  done. 

A  case  seen  with  Swan  Burnett  had  an  upward  rupture  of  al 
J4  mm.  on  the  cornea,  and  dislocation  of  the  lens  under  the  conjunctii 

W  i  n  d  1  e«  presented  a  case  of  traumatic  expression  of  catarac 
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the  capsule  through  a  corneal  rupture  from  striking  the  eye  against  a 
projecting  bar  of  iron  while  cleaning  a  plow.  V.  with  +  9.00  =  +  2.00, 
165°  =  20/100. 

F  u  c  h  s^  says  rupture  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  eyeball  are  consid- 
ered solutions  in  continuity  produced  by  blunt  injuries  to  the  eyeball. 
Ruptures  on  the  corneal  border  are  usually  of  very  small  dimensions  and 
are  often  not  considered  as  such.  Typical  scleral  ruptures  are  usually 
8  to  12  mm.  long,  while  ruptures  on  the  corneal  border  are  usually  only 
2  to  4  mm.  long.  These  ruptures  are  usually  situated  either  very  near  to 
or  in  the  limbus  itself  or  partly  in  the  cornea;  their  direction  is  either 
directly  upward,  or  upward  and  inward;  the  iris  is,  as  a  rule,  prolapsed, 
the  pupil  irregular,  the  zonula  of  Zinn,  and  even  the  lens  capsule,  may 
be  torn.  Scleral  ruptures  occur  usually  in  older  people,  whereas  ruptures 
on  the  margin  of  the  cornea  occur  more  often  in  the  young. 

The  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable.  It  very  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a  rupture  is  followed  by  infection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

The  therapy  consists  of  an  excision  of  the  prolapsed  iris  and 
the  mattress  or  Nuel  suture.  If  the  iris  is  not  excised,  vision  becomes 
impaired  by  the  irregular  curvature  of  the  cornea  and  the  development  of 
a  higher  degree  of  irregular  astigmatism ;  the  scar  later  becomes  ectatic 
and  produce  an  increased  tension  which  may  lead  to  blindness. 

D  e  Beck®  reports  a  case  of  traumatic  evisceration  from  gouging 
of  the  eye.  The  right  thumb  had  evidently  been  thrust  in  across  the 
front  of  the  eyeball,  and  then  forcibly  pushed  into  the  inner  angle  with 
the  palmar  surface  against  the  side  of  the  nose.  His  idea  is  that  a  long, 
ragged  thumb-nail  had  first  cut  across  or  into  the  eyeball,  and  then  under 
the  pressure  it  had  ruptured  along  the  line  of  this  scratch  or  cut.  There 
had  been  a  rupture  resembling  closely  the  (iraefe  incision  for  cataract  ex- 
traction, only  extended  about  equally  inwards  and  outwards,  and  with 
a  downward  curve.  It  would  have  formed  a  very  good  upper  incision 
for  complete  abscission  of  the  cornea,  and,  in  fact,  he  practically  used  it 
for  such.  The  eyeball  was  turned  almost  inside  out;  there  were  no 
signs  of  lens  or  vitreous,  and  most  of  the  uveal  tract  and  retina  seemed 
to  have  also  disappeared. 

The  socket  was  cleansed  with  antiseptics;  the  upper  edge  was 
trimmed  even ;  the  lower  edge  was  cut  off  by  a  corresponding  incision, 
and  the  cavity  was  cleared  of  all  remnants  and  clots  and  thoroughly 
swabbed  out.  A  medium-sized  glass  ball  was  inserted  and  the  incision 
closed  with  seven  vertical  sutures.  The  reaction  was  tremendous,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  extrusion.  Eventually  it  quieted  down  into  an 
excellent  stump,  and  an  artificial  eye  was  inserted  with  most  satisfactory 
deceptive  effect. 

Coats*  gives  his  personal  observations  on  the  pathology  of  rupture 
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of  Descemet's  membrane,  based  on  the  study  of  13  cases  of  buphthalmos, 
8  of  glioma  with  increased  tension,  and  4  of  myopia  of  high  degree.  Rup- 
tures were  found  in  all  cases  of  buphthalmos  but  one.  In  8  cases  of 
glioma  they  were  present  twice,  while  he  failed  to  find  any  in  uncom- 
plicated myopia,  but  found  them  in  one  case  of  myopia  associated  with 
glaucoma.  The  author  attributes  their  absence  in  high  myopia  to  the 
fact  that  in  myopia  it  is  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  globe  that 
stretches  and  not  the  anterior.  Coats  states  that  in  microscopic  prepara- 
tions the  fissures  are  more  numerous  and  extensive  in  the  periphery  of 
the  cornea  where  the  stretching  and  thinning  is  greatest  in  buphthalmos. 
In  the  author's  case  the  endothelium  was  always  intact  over  the  gap, 
and  he  believes  that  the  preservation  of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea 
is  due  to  that  fact.  He  mentions  a  rare  form  of  rupture  in  which  over- 
lapping of  the  edges  occurs  instead  of  spreading  apart,  due  to  a  relax- 
ation of  the  heightened  intraocular  tension  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
rupture.  The  subsequent  changes  consist  of  processes  of  repair  by  the 
deposition  of  new  membranes,  or  masses  of  similar  substance,  from  the 
endothelium,  and  this  occurs  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

This  author  gives  the  essential  cause  of  rupture  of  Desce- 
met's  membrane  as  stretching  of  the  cornea,  and  states  that  the 
term  "elastic"  as  applied  to  it  is  a  misnomer  and  that  it  is  inferior  in 
elasticity  to  the  corneal  lamellae,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  di- 
vided it  assumes  curly  and  spiral  forms  instead  of  retaining  its  original 
form. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  clefts  are  generally  seen  with 
ease,  both  by  direct  and  indirect  illumination.  Ca s  e y  A.  Wood*®  has 
published  an  illustrated  account  of  a  case  in  point. 
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D.    BURNS  AND  CAUTERIZATIONS. 

As  a  rule  not  only  the  cornea  but  the  conjunctiva  and  frequently  the 
lids  and  skin  of  the  face  are  injured  by  burns  and  cauterizations.  Such 
are  described  under  the  general  heading  of  Thermal  Injuries. 

Pathology.      Symptoms    and    Course.      In  simple  cor- 
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neal  burns,  there  is  always  photophobia,  great  pain  from  the  injury  and 
exposure  of  the  ends  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  lacrimation,  considerable 
conjunctival  secretion  and  usually  swelling  of  the  lids  and  chemosis  of  the 
conjunctiva,  especially  about  the  limbus.  As  a  rule  superficial  burns  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  erosions,  though  more  painful.  Depending  upon 
the  form  of  the  injury  they  cause  striped,  spotted,  large  or  small  grayish 
opaque  solutions  of  continuity  of  the  epithelium  and  interlayers  of  the 
cornea.  If  superficial  the  epithelium  is  eroded,  cast  off  and  replaced 
within  one  to  two  days  and  full  healing  results.  In  deeper  burns  the 
cornea  becomes  more  opaque  and  looks  like  ground  glass,  the  sensibility 
remains  but  is  diminished.  In  the  very  severe  injuries  the  cornea  looks 
like  porcelain,, and  its  nerves  being  destroyed  the  feeling  is  totally  lost. 
In  the  deeper  burns  a  line  of  demarcation  forms,  and  the  neurotic  area  is 
cast  off,  leaving  a  corneal  ulcer.  The  blood  vessels  congest  and  healing 
ultimately  with  scar  tissue  and  formation  of  macula,  which  may  later 
result  in  ectasia  and  corneal  staphyloma.  All  bums  of  the  cornea,  except 
the  most  superficial,  are  serious  on  account  of  the  hindrance  to  vision. 
If  the  circumcorneal  zone  be  injured  the  nutrient  blood  vessels  are  cut 
off  and  the  whole  cornea  may  come  away  in  a  mass. 

In  the  course  of  healing  of  superficial  and  moderate  bums  vesicles 
may  form  which  rupture  from  time  to  time,  with  recurrence  of  pain  and 
other  described  symptoms. 

Sulphuric  acid  bums  of  moderate  severity  are  characterized,  accord- 
ing to  P  r  a  u  n,^  by  formation  of  phlyctenulae,  especially  about  the 
limbus.  He  found  crystals  of  zinc  salt  in  the  pustules  as  well,  as  zinc  is 
frequently  used  in  connection  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  arts.  Lye,  am- 
monia, and  chemical  bums  have  been  sufficiently  described  under  the 
general  heading.  Lime  burns  have  been  fully  described  in  our  general 
chapter. 

V.  G  u  h  m  a  n  n^  distinguished  three  grades  of  lime  injuries  to  the 
cornea,  i.  A  hard,  nebulous  opacity.  2.  A  thicker  ground-glass  opac- 
ity.   3.    A  porcelain-like  opacity. 

The  effect  of  glowing  metals  depends  upon  the  degree  of  heat  and 
whether  or  not  the  substance  remains  in  contact  with  the  tissues.  Melted 
lead  is  perhaps  less  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  tissues  than  molten 
iron,  and  especially  molten  glass  or  slag,  the  latter  two  forms  of  which 
stick  to  the  underlying  tissues  and  cause  deeper  damage. 

G  u  i  1 1  e  r  y^  says  a  peculiarity  of  the  cauterization  of  the  cornea  by 
acids  is,  that  the  cornea,  soon  after  the  primary  opacities,  clears  up  and 
may  remain  transparent.  After  days  and  weeks  the  true  nature  of  this 
suspicious  clearness  becomes  apparent:  The  cornea  has  been  fixed  by 
the  acid,  similar  to  the  action  of  acids  on  organic  tissues  as  utilized  for 
histiological  purposes.     Such  a  cornea  is  necrotic  and  without  reaction. 
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Lime,  on  tiie  other  hand,  produces  a  permanent  opacity,  owing  to  a  cheih 
ical  combination  with  the  organic  substance  of  the  cornea. 

Guillcry  found  that  this  peciTliarity  of  the  course  of  the  prii 
opacity  caused  by  acids  is  due  to  their  action  on  the  mucoid  substancf 
the  cornea.     Mucoid  is  at  first  coagulated  by  the  acids,  and  then 
solved.    The  acids  destroy  the  cjidothcHum  of  Descemets  membrancj'i 
!r*wed  by  tidenia  of  the  cornea ,  which  produces  the  secondary 
and  may  lead  to  ectasia  of  the  cornea  and  keratoglobus. 

Baths  of  yi  per  cent,  solutions  of  hydrate  of  potash  remove  the 
mucoid  sediments,  and  Gniller\*  prove^d  by  a  number  of  experiments  IhaJ 
the  further  course  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  neutralization  of  iht  adilf 
by  hydrate  of  potash.  He  thus  found  in  hydrate  of  potash  a  ver)'  efledoil 
remedy  for  cauterization  of  the  cornea  by  acids. 

Further  experiments  witli  lime  showed  that  this  also  eoaplites 
nuicoid,  though  less  than  acids.  The  resuhing  opacities  can  be  cl^redm 
a  few  minutes  by  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  with 
0.1  per  cent,  tartaric  acid. 

Results  and  complications.  From  intense  burning, titk 
ulcer  formation,  secondary  iritis  with  synechice  results.  After  the  u 
crosed  tissue  is  throvim  off  perforation  with  iris  prolapse,  formation  of 
cataract,  irido-cyclitis,  ectasia,  or  phthisis  bulbi,  or»  in  the  case  of  in- 
fection, panophthalmitis  may  result. 

When  chemotic  conjunctiva  at  the  limbus  comes  in  contact  with  a 
small  ulceration  of  the  cornea  it  may  grow  fast  and  be  the  starting  point 
for  a  p  t  e  r  y  g  i  u  m,  Symbiepharon  occurs  in  all  fomis,  prinmriK 
from  the  adherence  of  raw  surfaces  on  the  globe  and  lids,  and  secondariij 
from  cicatricial  contractions.  Ankyloblepharon  ensues  when  tbf 
lids  grow  together.  In  perforation  leucoma  adhesions  result,  staphyloma 
corneje  with  or  without  complication  with  the  iris,  occurs  when  tli^ 
structure  is  so  weakened  that  the  intraocular  pressure  forces  the  tissue  i 
forwards.  More  or  less  blindness  ixxurs,  depending  upon  the  amount  oi  ^ 
tissue  destruction  and  the  resultant  leucoma. 

Diagnosis.    The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  the  history  of  tl* 
injur}^,  the  finding  of  particles  of  lime,  molten  metal,  etc.    Heatoi  flui*^^ 
as  a  rule  affect  the  conjunctival  surfaces  more,  and  particularly  the  lov^^^ 
part  of  the  globe  and  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  lower  eyelid.  FluO^' 
escein  will  determine  the  extent  of  the  damaged  surface. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  grade  of  the  injure 
and  the  resultant  scar  tissue  formation.  As  noted,  burning  of  the  limbi# 
is  particularly  unfavorable,  as  damage  to  the  nutrient  vessels  results  \0 
necrosis  of  the  cornea.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  a  lime  hurt 
case  of  mine  (cited  below). 

Epithelial  burns  are  trivial  and  heal  in  a  few  hours.    The  bum  fron 
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molten  lead  is  as  a  rule  lighter  than  that  from  other  molten  metals.  I 
have  several  times  picked  out  a  cast  of  lead  of  the  eye  from  between  the 
lids  with  no  permanent  damage  resulting  from  the  burn.  Burns  from 
molten  glass  or  slag  are  particularly  dangerous,  as  well  as  those  from 
melted  candy,  syrup  or  preserves. 

The  determination  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  to  touch  is  a 
particularly  fine  point  in  diagnosis.  In  trivial  injuries  the  cornea  remains 
hyper-sensitive,  in  moderate  bums  it  is  diminished,  and  in  very  danger- 
ous ones  that  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  necrosis  of  all  the  tissue  the 
nerves  are  destroyed  and  the  cornea  is  insensitive  to  touch. 

Therapy.  The  treatment  has  been  fully  described  under  the 
general  chapter  on  Burns.  Especially  is  the  physician  to  be  warned 
against  the  use  of  cocain  and  the  suprarenin  products,  for  these  diminish 
the  vitality  of  the  tissues  and  prevent  nutrition.  Removal  of  the  foreign 
bodies,  use  of  holocain  for  anesthesia,  dionin  for  analgesia,  atropin,  oint- 
ments, and  mild  antiseptics,  cold  application  at  first  and  then  heat,  are 
the  indications. 

The  formation  of  symblepharon  is  specially  to  be  guarded  against 
by  use  of  ointments,  passing  of  probes  between  the  globe  and  lids, 
Thiersch  grafts,  tgg  membranes,  lead,  gold,  aluminum  plates,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  the  resultant  leucoma,  by  massage  with  ung. 
hydrarg.  obid.  flav.,  the  Bellarimow  massuer,  dionin  in  solution  or 
powder,  thiosinamine  locally  and  internally.  Vibratory  and  suction 
massage  and  direct  sparking  from  the  high  frequency  current  will,  with 
the  effect  of  time  and  nature,  materially  diminish  the  opacities. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  symblepharon  and  formation  of  new  pupil 
behind  a  clear  space  of  the  cornea,  and  other  such  operations,  see  else- 
where. Staphylomata  may  have  to  be  abscised,  and  lastly  the  eye  may 
look  so  badly  that  for  cosmetic  and  business  reasons  enucleation  and 
proper  prothesis  may  be  preferable. 

I  have  seen  numbers  of  simple  burns  from  heated  instruments, 
as  curling-irons,  of  which  the  following  is  a  good  example. 

A  lady  in  a  hotel  heating  her  curling  iron  over  a  lamp  in  its  manipu- 
lation brought  the  end  of  it  into  one  eye,  intense  smarting  pain,  lacri- 
mation,  photophobia  resulted  in  a  hurry  call  to  me.  Immediate  relief 
by  I  per  cent,  holocain,  5  per  cent,  dionin,  and  healing  in  24  hours  under 
5  per  cent  iodoform  ointment  and  bandage. 

A  plumber  came  immediately  after  flying  melted  solder  got  into  his 
eye,  caused  by  ice  getting  into  the  melting  pot  and  producing  an  explo- 
sion. I  picked  out  an  almost  perfect  cast  of  the  aperture  of  the  lids  in 
which  the  roundish  eminence  of  the  cornea  could  be  seen  as  a  concavity. 
The  cast  adhered  mainly  to  the  eyelashes,  which  had  to  be  cut  away. 
Healing  with  no  leucoma  resulted  in  48  hours. 
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An  iron  moulder  brought  to  me  a  chunk  of  iron  which  was  a  cast  of 
the  internal  canthus,  which  had  been  molten  and  spilled  into  his  eye  a  few 
hours  before.  The  skin  was  only  reddened,  the  caruncle  swollen,  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  globe  slightly  chemotic,  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea 
over  about  a  quadrant  exfoliated.  A  few  solid  drops  of  metal  were 
picked  off  the  eyelashes  and  brows.  Healing  resulted  under  5  per  cent, 
iodoform  ointment  within  two  days. 

Several  cases  of  lime  injury  were  given  in  a  preceding  chapter.  An 
additional  most  severe  one  is  here  appended  on  account  of  its  severity, 
and  in  that  the  prognosis  was  foretold  by  the  character  of  injury  to  the 
nutrient  vessels  and  by  the  insensitiveness  of  the  cornea. 

A  boy  was  white-washing  a  fence  when  some  of  the  fluid  got  into 
the  eye.  On  examination  three  days  later,  although  he  had  been  attended 
by  his  home  physician,  quite  a  lot  of  lime  was  removed  by  me  from  the 
upper  lid.  The  iris  and  pupil  were  visible  and  responded  to  stimulus ;  the 
cornea  was  absolutely  insensitive  and  at  first  this  was  ascribed  to  a  co- 
cain  solution  which  he  was  using  under  the  advice  of  the  aforesaid 
physician.  The  bulbar  conjunctiva,  and  particularly  the  limbus,  was 
white  and  dead  looking.  The  eye  was  not  much  injected  and  the  symp- 
toms were  so  slight  that  the  parents  at  first  protested  against  the  case 
being  taken  to  the  hospital.  Within  a  few  days,  despite  hot  applications, 
beef  extract  locally,  good  feeding  and  regimen,  the  corneal  layers  grad- 
ually peeled  off,  the  cornea  became  porcelain-like  and  then  the  iris  again 
became  visible,  the  lens  came  out  and  I  did  evisceration  in  order  to  get  a 
large  stump  and  save  as  much  conjunctiva  as  possible.  Despite  these  pre- 
cautions the  socket  ultimately  shrank  so  much  from  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion that  a  prothesis  could  not  be  worn  until  I  made  a  plastic  restoration 
of  the  orbit  after  the  method  of  Weeks/ 
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E.    GUN  SHOT  INJURIES. 

Gun  shot  injuries  are  but  seldom  limited  to  the  cornea. 

Contusions  may  occur  from  air  rifles,  spent  shot,  particles  of 
lead  from  bullets  which  have  struck  targets  or  surrounding  objects. 
Pieces  of  stone,  wood,  earth,  etc.,  may  be  carried  by  the  impact  of  the 
projectile,  especially  from  cannon  shot  and  bursting  shells,  and  cause 
such  contusions,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  injury  noted  below. 

Perforating  wounds  of  this  nature  are  more  common 
and  are  always  complicated  by  injuries  to  other  structures. 
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Ruptures  of  the  cornea  and  sclera  have  been  reported  by  I  s  e  n- 
Schmidt,^  and  also  by  the  German  War  Office  from  shell  injury. 

A  r  e  n  s*  reported  a  case  of  an  air  gun  injury,  the  ball  coming 
from  3-4  m.  distance,  which  ruptured  the  cornea.  Infection  and  sub- 
sequent enucleation  followed. 

Foreign  bodies,  as  powder  grains  and  bums,  are  often  seen 
from  gunpowder  explosions,  flarebacks  of  small  arms  and  artillery  pieces. 
Particles  of  lead  from  the  spattering  of  bullets  on  a  target  have  been 
picked  out  of  the  eyes  by  me.  In  the  case  of  larger-sized,  high-powdered 
rifles,  on  impact  with  the  iron  target,  the  heat  evolved  is  so  great  that 
most  of  the  lead  bullet  melts,  only  a  "button"  usually  being  picked  up. 

A  marker  at  a  military  rifle  range  came  to  me  with  particles  of 
melted  lead  on  his  face  and  in  his  eyes  from  this  cause.  Removal  of  the 
foreign  bodies  was  all  that  was  indicated. 

Shot  wounds  of  the  cornea  during  war^re  all  complicated  and  are 
dealt  with  under  a  special  chapter. 
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F.     CHANGES  IN  THE  CORNEA  FOLLOWING  INJURIES. 

Injuries  which  involve  only  the  epithelium  are  rapidly  filled  in, 
first  by  pressure  of  the  neighboring  cells,  later  by  karyokinesis,  healing 
without  leaving  opacity.  Injuries  involving  Bowman's  membrane  are 
likewise  replaced  by  epithelium.  This  tissue  is  never  reformed  and  the 
thickening  is  prolonged  for  long  periods.  When  the  loss  of  substance  is 
greater,  involving  the  superficial  lamellae,  the  wound  is  likewise  filled  in 
by  epithelium  which  invades  every  crevice,  forming  downward,  oblique, 
and  lateral  processes  into  clefts  and  into  the  interlamellar  lymph  spaces. 

Proliferation  of  corneal  corpuscles  occurs  as  granulation  tissue, 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  epithelium,  which  is  pushed  more  to- 
ward the  surface.  The  downward  growths,  however,  often  persist  in- 
definitely. The  granulation  tissue  is  partly  derived  from  the  walls  of  the 
larger  vessels,  which  possess  connective  tissue  adventitia.  It  is  seldom 
profuse  and  finally  consolidates  into  scar  tissue,  dwindling  with  the 
development  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  The  bundles  of  fibers  are  whiter  than 
the  normal  lamellae,  so  a  permanent  nebula  or  leucoma  results.  Most  of 
the  vessels  disappear,  their  walls  falling  together  and  forming  part  of  the 
scar.  Some  of  the  larger  vessels  often  persist  and  carry  blood.  The 
epithelium  is  usually  thicker,  but  may  be  thinner  than  normal  over  the 
scar.  The  epithelium  may  become  epidermoid  by  cornification  of  the  sur- 
face cells,  especially  in  anterior  staphylomata. 
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t  cataraclous  eye  removef!  posi  mortem  thirteen  days  after  operation, 
irjg  due  to  included  tnenibriiuc  between  the  lips  of  the  corneal  incision 
\  a.  case  riperatcd  upon  In   the  regular  capSrulutuuiy  upcratioiij 


Fig,  224 
city  of  copjea   (nnniraumatie  1 


ISeforc  operatinn      ^Jnhsou.i 


ss  is  much  the  same  in  f)enet rating  woumls  and  injuries 
f  tissues  of  the  cornea.  In  perforating^  wountls.  Bowman's 
fecomes  folded,  and  the  scar  between  the  hps  of  the  wound, 
over^ride,  is  filled  in  by  efrtthelium  which  for  a  long  time 
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prevents  union.     It  later  fills  in  with  fibrous  tissue.     In  such  ca5e3 
may  be  likewise  impaction  of  a  portion  of  the  Iris  in  the  worind^  fq 
ing  the  so-called  cystoid  cicatrix. 

Uncomplicated    wounds.     Uncomplicated   indscd  woi 

usually  heal  by  adhesion  of  the  edges  m  the  middle  and  posterior  la 


Fig.  225. 
Nodular  opacity  of  cornea  (nontraumatic),  one  year  after  operation. 


Uj 


Fig.  22e. 
Nodular  opacity  of  cornea* 

of  the  substantia    propria,  brought  about  by  inbilntion   of  the 
lamellae,  whereby  they  swell  so  that  the  cut  edges  come  into  cont 
new-formed  aqueous  contains  a  larger  amount  of  proteid  which 
fibrinous  coagulum.     The  cohesion  begins  within  two  rainntes, 
complete  within  half  an  hour  in  favorable  cases.     It  may  be  ddi 
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or  three  hours,  or  even  to  days  or  weeks.  The  anterior  cut  is  quick- 
billed   in  with  epithehum  (24  hours),  and  karyokinesis  occurs  at  first. 

*^  epitlielium  grows  inwards,  often  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  way 
^ugii  the  cornea.    The  posterior  triangle  fills  in  with  endatheHum  and 

Covered  in  three  to  six  days.    The  cut  ends  of  Descemet's  membrane  do 


Fig.  227. 
Calcareous  leucoma- 

unite,    but  a  new  cuticular  membrane,  which  is  usually  thinner,  is 
led    by   the  activity  of  the  endothelial  cells.     The  cut  ends  may  not 
lite  in  a  scar  for  even  six  or  seven  years.    (O.  Becker^). 

Complicated  wounds.  The  most  frequent  complication  is 
[some  foreigri  body  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  usually  the  iris,  lens, 
ifibrous   capsule,  or  vitreous,  rarely  the  cilia  or  detached  retina,  or  some 


Fig.  228. 
Calcareous  Icucoma. 


extraneous  foreign  body,  Cystoid  cicatrices  are  formed  by  the  scar  tis- 
sue not  being  strong^  enough  to  reunite  under  the  intraocular  pressure. 
Its  walls  consist  of  epithelinm  rtnd  the  layers  of  scar  tissue,  and  the 
liruil  pigment  layer  of  tlie  iris. 

Wounds  of  the  cornea  are  often  accompanied  by  striate  o  p  a  c  i- 
'^ties,    less  commonly  by  filamentary  keratitis^  and  in  the  case  of  infcc- 
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tion  by  changes  due  to  ulceration  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  prolifera- 
tion of  the  cells.  Scar  tissue  is  always  formed  which  shows  later  as  an 
opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Edema  of  the  cornea,  or  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  is  char- 
acterized by  uniform  haze  with  marked  dullness  of  the  surface,  which, 
when  magnified,  shows  uneven  epithelium,  in  advanced  cases  minute 
vesicles  are  formed.     (Vesicular  keratitis). 

These  may  increase  in  size  and  form  bullous  keratitis.  As  the  layers 
of  the  cornea  become  affected,  the  epithelial  cells  are  desquamated, 
the  nerve  cells  become  vacuolated,  fluid  gets  between  them,  exudation  oc- 
curs between  Bowman's  membrane  and  the  surface  lamellae,  and  there  is 
separation  of  the  lamellae  by  fluid.  Descemet*s  membrane  remains  un- 
changed, but  the  endothelium  is  often  affected.  The  liquid  effused  in  and 
between  the  cells  diminishes  their  coherence,  in  that  the  surface  cells  fall 
off.  After  the  elimination  of  the  surface  cells,  the  surface  is  usually 
uneven,  and  shows  stippled,  in  blood  appearance,  seen  clinically.  Instil- 
lation of  cocain,  especially  if  the  lids  be  not  closed,  causes  the  epithelium 
to  become  black  and  dull  and  thrown  off.  The  surface  layers  swell,  be- 
come loosened  and  detailed,  and  the  basal  cells  change  into  a  light  mass 
with  shrunken  nuclei  scattered  here  and  there,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  whole  epithelium  becomes  detached  from  Bowman's  membrane  and 
exfoliates. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea. 

Linear  wounds  are  almost  always  followed  by  linear  scars  which 
are  usually  white  and  may  interfere  with  the  visual  acuity,  depend- 
ing upon  the  position  of  the  wound  and  production  of  astigmia.  If  the 
scar  be  in  the  visual  zone  the  amount  of  diminution  of  acuity  of  vision 
will  depend  upon  its  extent  and  thickness.  If  in  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea,  upon  its  extent  and  the  amount  of  contraction  of  scar  tissue,  by 
which  astigmia  may  be  produced.  This  is  commonly  noted  after 
cataract  extraction,  the  astigmia  usually  being  6  or  8  D.,  at  an  axis  of 
i8o°,  and  changing  soon  after  the  operation  to  one  or  two,  or  less,  after 
complete  healing  has  taken  place.  The  production  of  this  form  of  astig- 
mia depends  largely  upon  healing  of  the  wound,  and  especially  upon  exact 
coaptation  of  its  edges. 

Injuries  of  the  corneal  tissue,  especially  those  produced  by  jagged 
wounds  or  ulcerations  following  injuries,  produce  nebulae  which  vary 
from  translucent,  almost  transparent,  patches  of  scar  tissue  to  leucomata 
which  are  thicker,  translucent,  but  never  transparent,  and  are  usually 
large  opacities.  These  opacities  often  take  the  most  bizarre  forms  and 
may,  as  before  noted,  undergo  amyloid  and  calcareous  degenerations. 
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An  t  e  r  i  u  r  synechia  or  protuberant  cicatrix,  arising  f  rcMTi  a 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  while  usually  due  to  perforation  of  an  nicer,  may 
follow  a  perforating  wonnd.  The  primary  impaction  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  prolapse  of  the  iris,  cicatrization  following^,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  small  prolapse,  may  lead  to  a  flattening  of  the  scar,  the  soft  cicatrix 


Fig  23L 
Great  sclerc*- corn  cat   staphyloma   follow  tngf  ulceration* 

yielding  lo  the  normal  tension ;  however,  the  latter  is  generally  raised, 
owing  to  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  blocking  the  opening  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  while  the  internal  tension  rises,  the  cicatrix  protruding  still 
more,  leading  to  staphyloma. 

Partial    staphyloma    is  usually  conical  and  may  extend  to 
the  margin  of  one  side.    Total   staphyloma  is  usually  hemispher- 


Fig.  23Z, 

Thickened  corneal  leucoraa  following  a  non-perforating  ulceration* 

ical,  with  a  rim  of  cornea  around  the  staphyloma.  The  thickness  of  a 
staphyloma  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  the  cornea  becoming  quite 
thick,  in  others  thinning  greatly.  Bands  of  cicatricial  tissue  may  develop 
and  a  grape-like  staphyloma  be  produced.  The  epithelium  is  usually  very 
thick,  showing  downward  growths,  or  full  of  papillae,  or  it  may  become 
carnified.     Various  degenerative  changes  occur  in  the  epithelium,  espe- 
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cially  over  calcareous  deposits,  and  ulcers  may  occur.  The  scar  tissue 
consists  of  a  very  dense,  fibrous  tissue  with  spaces,  calcareous  deposits, 
and  pigment.  Sometimes  hyaline  degeneration  occurs.  The  anterior 
chamber  is  often  obliterated  while  the  posterior  chamber  is  enormously 
enlarged.    The  ciliary  body  and  iris  arc  atrophic  and  the  lens  is  often  ab- 


Fig.  233. 
Staph ylomatous  and  thickened  pseudo-cornea. 

sent,  having  been  expelled  when  the  perforation  occurred,  or  absorbed 
through  the  formation  of  traumatic  cataract.  It  may  be  cataractous  and 
shnmken,  sub-luxated,  or  have  other  changes.  The  other  parts  of  the 
eye  show  changes  depending  chiefly  upon  the  secondary  glaucoma.' 

Keratectasia   is  a  protrusion  of  the  cornea,  following  inflam- 
matory processes  without  perforation.     It  consists  of  corneal  tissue  with 


Keratectasia, 


Fig.  234. 
with    transparent   cornea.      (Todd.) 


no  protrusion  of  iris.     If  only  Dcscemet's  membrane  persists  and  kerato- 
cele  is  produced,  it  may  cicatrize  in  the  form  of  keratectasia.     It  then 
forms  a  transparent  vesicle  above  the  surface  and  may  form  a  ring  of 
opaque  cicatrous  tissue.    The  cicatrix  is  usually  thicker  than  the  cornea. 
Such  a  case  was  seen-  in  which  there  was  a  clear  miniature  cornea 
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ciij^^rafteil  iij)oii  a  clear  cornea.  A  few  weeks  after  observation  her  cfa3d 
injiire<l  the  ectasia,  rupturing  it  by  the  finf^^er  nail.  Recovery  ensued  with 
l)ettcr  vision  than  at  first. 

K  c  r  a  I  o  c  o  n  n  s.  o  r    conical    cornea,    is  a   form  of  kera- 
tectasia.  in  whicli  there  is  a  )^^ra(lual  lliinninj^  at  the  apex.     The  path- 


Fit?.  2M5. 
Cniiioal  oirnca  from  ki-ratitis-trauinatica. 

ology  is  purely  theoretical,  the  main  theories  being  increased  intraocular 
pressure,  nial-nutriti«»n,  diminution  of  resistance  of  cornea,  inherent 
\veakne>>,  <lefectivr  tMiihrviilo^ic'il  (levo](»pment,  chronic  di^^ease  «>i  Pev 
ccmet's  nienihraiu'  ami  oinlfUu-lium.  creator  extra-ocular  than  intra-t  cu- 
lar  pre^^iHH'.  v\c.      «  ParsDii^.") 


-r// 


'['(••Ir.'  i\p<'n-  a  miiijiu-  oa>c  «»l"  trans]>arent  ectasias  which  wa? 
praclioallv  a  krrat"i',nr.i-  in  a  man  a-O"!  iu)  who  was  injured  in  battle  in 
iS(H).  after  whii'h  l).»ili  lii-  i>^-  Ik^mhio  intlainol.  The  patient  presenteii  a 
L'.ha^tlv    a]^i>ear.nu'c.      Tlie   r. 'iiu-a-   .ln«j>pe<l   out   o\    the     lids     like    two 


pc%[^mf$ 


Fig.  237. 
Clear  corneal  ectasia. 
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Fig.  L'3b. 
Trauni;itic  keratitis   from  burn    by    lioi   cinders. 

distended   with   water   fastened   to   the   scler^e   and   supported 
by  the  lower  lids. 
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■ECIAL  TYPES  OF  CORNEAL  DISEASE  FOLLOWING  INJURIES, 

Hmte  opacity  or  keratitis. 

^s  a  rule  this  is  traumatic  alid  presents  a  series  of  fine  gray  lines 
ling^  nearly  parallel  through  the  erige  of  the  wound  towards  the  center 
cornea.    It  is  one  of  the  common  sequelae  of  cataract  extraction. 
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Etiology*  Operative  and  otlier  wounds  of  the  cornea  whi 
not  immediately  coapt,  and  particularly  those  in  which  the  patiei 
been  under  the  influence  of  cocain  or  strong  solutions  of  anti^eptu 
apt  to  develop  this  phenomena, 

P  a  t  h  o  I  g  y.  Microscopically  there  has  been  found  by  B  e  < 
marked  widening  in  the  tissue  spaces  in  the  cornea,  especially 


Ftg.  239. 
Striped  keratitis  after  cataract  extraction. 


deeper  layers.    S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r^  and  Hess'  have  found  the  folding  \ 
increase  in  tension  of  Descemet*s  membrane. 

Holmes-Spicer*  regards  some  cases  as  due  to  edema  { 
p^jsterior  layers  of  the  cornea.  \'arieties  of  stiriate  opacity  oc< 
which  the  stripes  are  not  parallel  but  cross  each  other  in  all  directioi 
crumpled  paper.    This  is  due  to  folding  of  the  deeper  layers,  and  is 


Fig.  240. 
Keratitis  bandeletta. 

especially   in  cases  of  detached  retina  that  have  been   treated  bj 
bandaging. 

H  u  1  e  n^  reports  a  case  of  striped  keratitis  going  on  to  ^ 
opacification,  which  could  not  have  been  due  to  any  of  the  usual  « 
as  tise  of  bichloride  of  mercur>%  traumatism  during  operation,  a 
general  condition  of  the  patient.     The  otlier  eye  had  been  opera 
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led  extraction  years  before  and  showed  a  similar  condition,  the  line 

ction  being  completely  white  and  opaque,  and  the  cornea  rather 

ly,  but  entirely*  o[Kiqtie  with  patches  of  greater  density.     The  con- 


FiK.  241. 
Band -like  keratitis. 


Fig,  242. 
Band-like  ulcer. 


Fig.  243. 
Zonular  keratitis. 

yn  is  extremely  rare.     Treatment  is  of  no  avail,  and  the  causes  are 

nown.     Where  the  condition  has  followed  extraction  in  one  eye  it 

ht  be  well  to  consider  the  danger  of  a  similar  operation  on  its  fellow 

have  recourse  to  some  other  method,  such  as  couching.    In  the  dis- 
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cussion*  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  this  condition  may  de 
from  striate  keratitis,  to  the  imixirtance  nf  traumatism  due  to  a>l 
section  and  conse<jueiit  pressure  in  delivery,  and  as  an  etilogical 
the  role  of  stronj^  antiseptics,  snch  a>  bichloricle  and  carltolic  acid,  eveili 
ointment  foniii  and  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  dionin  in  tlie  early 
of  corneal  opacification. 

Still  otlitT  forms  are  found  after  operation  and  injury,  due  lo  in 
bibition,  thread-like»  filiform,  panel-like,  band-like,  etc.,  which 
in  an  edematous  cornea  where  there  are  opacities^  divided  into  sepai; 
areas  by  striate  dark  or  white  hues. 

In  hypopion  ulcer  and  other  ulceration  there  are  other  striae  wlwd 
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Figs,  .i44-245. 
Annular  sclerosing  krrntitis. 

do  not  branch  and  are  usually  <hie  to  the  crinkling  of  Descemet's  me 
brane. 

Heat  h^  discusses  the  condiiiun  variously  described  as  calcareous 
film,  band  o|iacity  (Graefe).  or  riblx^n-shaped  keratitis.  It  may  be  pri- 
mary or  occur  in  eyes  blinfl  from  glaucoma  or  irido-cyclitis.  The  opaci- 
ties arc  puiictiform  and  crowded  together,  forming  a  gray  stripe  across 
tlie  cornea,  occupying  the  exposed  portion  of  the  lid  fissure.  The  disease 
progresses  slowly.  Sooner  or  later  both  eyes  are  involved.  In  some 
cases  there  are  attacks  of  severe  pain,  but  ulceration  is  never  observed. 
Most  cases  were  in  men  over  25.  The  pathologic  basis  of  the  conditio 
15  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  cornea!  cells  that  later  become  calcareoia 
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layers  of  the  cornea  itself  must  be  extremely  rare.    Such  a  case  we 
recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  under  continued  observation 

the  development  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  condition. 
Patient  was  a  railroad  man.  and  the  day  before  had  been  struck  in 
kleft  eye  by  a  flying  cinder  from  the  engine.    The  eye  had  been  painftd, 
[vision  was  beginning  to  be  badly  blurred.    The  outer  zone  was  in- 
ely  congested,  and  at  the  lower-outer  margin  there  was  one  distinct 
ged  vessel  that  passed  up  sharply  to  the  corneal  margin.  There  was 
Jiar  four-lea f-dover-shaped  hemorrhage  into  the  cornea.    The  next 
this  had  enlarged   in   all  direction^,  but  w^as  still   rather  regularly 
'     loberi.     The  upper  lobe  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  pupil.    The  next 
«iay  the  area  had  increased  to  an  almost  rectangular  patch*  involving  near- 


1  ig.  :^6u. 
Blood  staining  of  cornea.     (Wells.) 


the  lower  half  of  the  cornea.    The  tint  had  changed  from  a  bright-red 
a  dark-red.  with  a  bright-red  streak  still  showing. 
This  hemorrhage  was  unquestionably  in  the  cornea,  and  evidently 
a  dissection  between  the  cornea  proper  and  the  membrane  of  Des- 
ict.     Oblique  illumination  and  inspection  well  from  the  side  showed 
irly  tlie  anterior  chamber  empty  and  the  entire  iris  clearly  visible. 
simitar  inspection,  far  to  the  side,  the  smooth,  shining  posterior  sur- 
ce  of  the  red  patch  could  be  readily  made  out.    Between  the  red  patch 
id  the  observer  the  cornea  lay  like  a  thin  zone  of  delicate  fo^.    Even  in 
later  stages,  with  the  head  thrown  forward  so  that  rays  could  enter 
ptijnl  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  patch,  vision  was  very  good ;  only 
clouded*  due  to  the  delicate  infiltration  of  the  cornea  in  general. 
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The  final  outcome  was  some  pigment  stippling  into  the  cornea. 

Blood   staining  of  the  cornea.    Three  cases  of  sU 
of  the  cornea  with  bloml  pigment  out  of  fourteen  reported  in  the 
ture  have  been  exaniined  microscopically. 

In  all  cases  there  seems  to  have  been  extensive  hemorrhagei 
the  anterior  chamber  at  first,  some  of  these  foUowing  wounds  \ 
have  not  involved  the  coniea.  The  whole  cornea  appears  to  be  in  vol 
first,  but  after  a  few  days  the  periphery  clears  and  complete  ahiifOi 
takes  place  In  some  months,  or  after  a  year  or  two.    The  coloring 


Fig,  25L 
BIcMjcl  staining  of  conica. 


(Wells.) 


soluble  hemoglobin  which  deposits  in  the  tissues,  and  hematoidin' 
ules.     In  a  few  cases  the  iron  reaction  shows  that  the  deposit 
siderin. 

R  o  m  g  a  r  1 11  e  r**    in    1885  reported  the    hrst    case,     follow 
L  a  w  f  o  r  d,'^     V  o  s  s  i  u  s,^^     W  e  e  k  s,»*     T  r  e  a  c  h  cr     Coll 
Wads  w  o  r  t  h/"  and   D  a  v  i  d    W  e  1 1  s,^^  completing   the   list 
servers. 

The  latter 's  case  was  in  a  woman,  age  43,  with  double  sv 
iritis,  energetic  mercurial  treatment  being  given.  Gummata  del 
with  plus  tension,  for  which.  s<mie  six  months  after  first  seeing  th 
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a  sclerotomy  was  performed,  four  punctures  being  made.  Three  days 
later  the  anterior  chamber  was  full  of  blood.  A  month  later  anterior 
clearing  on  the  upper  side;  the  rest  filled  with  brownish  mass.  This 
changed  in  color  until  one  year  later  the  deposit  was  slatey  white.  Three 
years  after  first  receiving  the  case  enucleation  had  to  be  done  on  account 
of  pain  and  irritation.  Histologic  examination  showed  slit  in  the  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  cornea,  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  operation. 
Pigmentation  of  anterior  fifth  of  substantia  propria,  with  fine  round 
oval  bodies  somewhat  larger  than  bacteria,  stained  a  bright-red  when  ob- 
served, limited  anteriorally  by  Bowman's  membrane. 

R  i  c  h  t  e  r^®  reported  bUxxl-staining  of  the  cornea  in  an  infant, 
which  had  been  caused  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  child  had  uni- 
versal cyanosis.  The  cornea  appeared  blank  and  reflecting,  but  com- 
pletely opaque  and  of  a  bronze  color. 

Kerry^'*  reports  a  man  20  years  old  struck  several  weeks  pre- 
viously on  right  eye  by  base  ball.  Taken  to  hospital,  but  left  as  it  was 
proposed  to  remove  his  eye,  then  consulted  Kerry.  Cornea  uniform 
rusty-red  color  and  opaque  except  at  the  limbus  where  there  was  a  semi- 
transparent  seam  tcx>  narrow  to  admit  of  examination  of  anterior  cham- 
ber or  interior  of  the  eye.  Light  perception  good.  Palliative  treatment. 
The  clear  seam  gradually  grew  larger,  fifteen  months  later  the  opacifica- 
tion and  staining  only  showing  in  the  center,  absorption  having  taken 
l)lace  from  periphery.     Irido-dialysis. 

d.  Metallic  oxides  in  the  cornea — iron,  copper,  lead — siderosis  corneae. 

Brownish  rust  deterioration  of  the  cornea  following  injury  was  first 
reported  by  B  u  n  g  e,-"  who  made  microscopic  and  chemical  examinations 
of  excised  pieces.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  cases,  in  all  of  which 
the  discoloration  followed  many  minor  injuries  in  the  cases  of  grinders, 
and  in  which  the  discoloration  t(X)k  the  form  of  a  ring  about  each  little 
seat  of  retained  particle  of  rust.  Xo  treatment  was  instituted  and  none 
is  recommended  in  the  literature. 

Siderosis  of  the  bulb,  especially  the  iris,  lens,  retina  and  vitreous  has 
been  frequently  observed. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  the  cornea.  The  possibility  of  being 
struck  in  the  eye  with  oxid  of  cop])er  while  walking  or  driving  in  the 
public  highways  did  not  exist  until  that  period  of  the  present  age  when 
the  overhead  trolley  wire  system  was  introduced  into  use  as  a  means  of 
conducting  and  applying  the  electric  current  as  motive  power.  As  the 
wheel  of  the  trolley  pole  runs  over  the  plates  of  which  the  hangers  and 
switches  arc  made,  there  is  always  some  combustion.  Ordinarily  this 
is  invisible  and  insensible,  but  under  any  influence  which  makes  poor  or 
interrupted  contact,  the  copper  is  detached,  immediately  oxidized,  and 
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thrown  off  in  brilliant  sparks.  The  substance  of  the  sparks  thus  emitted 
is  always  oxid  of  copper,  when  there  is  some  mechanical  abrasion  on 
the  wire  or  on  the  hanger,  in  which  instance  the  spark  substance  con- 
sists of  either  pure  copper  from  the  wire,  or  a  poor  grade  of  bronze 
from  the  trolley  wheel.  The  substance  of  these  sparks  occasionally 
strikes  the  cornea,  and  always  becomes  deeply  imbedded. 

Oxid  of  copper  is  a  body  which  does  not  scratch,  as  it  is  smooth, 
and  often  is  almost  buried  beneath  the  epithelial  cells.  The  ciliary  in- 
jection, pain,  and  photophobia  arc  intense,  until  ever}-  vestige  of  the  cop- 
per is  removed. 

E.  G.  Ru  s  t-*  reports  a  case  of  a  lady  suffering  acutely  from  **having 
just  been  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  spark  from  a  trolley  wire  as  she  was 
running  her  automobile  by  a  street-car  under  a  number  of  intersecting 
wires." 


Fig.  252. 
Lead  opacities  in  cornea. 

On  examination  he  found  a  brownish-black  circular  body  about  i 
mm.  in  diameter,  smooth  on  its  outer  surface  but  with  its  under  side 
raggedly  spreading  into  and  beneath  the  corneal  epithelium.  *'To  the 
contact  of  my  instrument  the  foreign  substance  seemed  like  half-rotten 
rubber.  It  was  very  clinging  and  difficult  to  remove,  and  found  to  be 
oxid  of  copper." 

Twenty-six  other  persons  had  come  to  him  witli  oxid  of  copper  in 
the  cornea.  Twenty-five  came  with  the  statement  of  having  "been 
struck  in  the  eye  by  a  spark  from  a  trolley  wire."  One,  that  *'he  had  in 
his  eye  a  spark  which  flew  from  the  wire  of  a  traveling  electric  crane."  In 
four  cases  the  copper  had  l>eeii  imbedded  in  the  cornea  for  more  than 
a  week.    In  one  only  was  there  any  tendency  to  ulceration. 

Lead  incrustations.  The  application  of  lead  preparations, 
although  but  seldom  used  by  the  ophthalmologist,  is  still  very  common 
with  the  laity  and  the  general  practitioners:  the  direct  result  of  the  fre- 
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with  which  it  was  formerly  prescribed  for  any  and  all  ocular  in- 

s.      The  evil  results  of  this  indiscriminate  use  has  caused  the 

ophthalmologist  to  pronounce  the  lead  preparations  as  more 

ful  than  beneficial.    As  is  well  known  the  danger  lies  in  the  use  of 

acetate  in  the  presence  of  an  abrasion  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  due 

1,  slight  ulceration,  a  burn,  or  any  superficial  trauma. 

Fernandez^-  extols  the  benefit  of  the  proper  use  of  the  acetate 
lead  in  conjunctival  injections,  but  warns  against  its  indiscriminate  in- 
ition  and  advises  a  careful  inspection  of  the  corneal  epithelium  in 
cases. 
In  deep  ulcers  the  author  has  never  noted  any  bad  results.     The 
lesion  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the  albuminate  of  lead,  a  bluish- 
ite  opacity  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  leucoma 
every  day.     In  some  cases  the  true  etiology  is  suggested  by  the 
nee  of  photophobia,  although  there  is  no  corneal  or  conjunctival 
ijection,  and  in  others  photophobia  may  be  wanting  and  the  patient 
plains  of  epiphora  and  consequent  troubled  vision. 
^  K  u  r  s  1  e,^'  who  attributes  the  corneal  opacity  to  an  albuminous  com- 

^^feination  of  the  metal,  holds  that  it  can  be  dissolved  by  applying  a  solu- 
^Kon  of  iodid  of  potassium,  and  so  forming  a  soluble  iodate  of  lead;  he 
rts  good  results  in  fresh  cases,  and  in  old  opacities  he  advises  a 
iminary  removal  of  the  epithelium.  Fernandez  used  the  above  method 
'^ml  treatment  in  two  cases,  but  without  result  and  finally  had  to  resort 
to  a  surgical  interference,  i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  entire  opacity. 

The  corneal  lesion  was  determined  to  be  due  to  the  instillations  of 
fonie  collyrium  containing  lead,  prescribed  by  a  physician  or  the  laity 
;:mfter  some  trauma  with  abrasion  of  the  corneal  epithelium ;  relief  of  the 
(vmoying  symptoms  was  obtained  by  complete  excision. 

S  c  h  i  e  1  e-*  has  succeeded  in  removing  fresh  lead  deposits  from  the 
cornea  by  applying  to  the  ulcer,  by  means  of  cotton  pledgets,  a  3  to  5 
;pcr  cent,  solution  of  iodid  potash,  followed  by  the  immediate  application 
cf  SL  3  to  s  per  cent,  solution  of  iodic  acid.  By  this  method  nascent  iodin 
is  liberated,  which  penetrates  the  affected  tissue,  exciting  a  local  leuco- 
cytosis.  In  this  manner  the  lead  albuminate  and  other  salts  are  loosened, 
and  removed,  partly  by  chemical  and  partly  by  mechanical  means.  Old 
nses  would  probably  require  primary  curretting. 

A  marked  example  in  my  practice  was  in  the  case  of  an  irregular 
practitioner  who  was  then  about  60  years  of  age.  He  said  that  at  birth  he 
had  ophthalmia,  which  was  treated  by  lead  and  opium  wash.  He  had 
never  seen  well.  The  deposit  was  even  now  well  marked  and  he  allowed 
me  to  scrape  some  of  it  away.  The  epithelium  speedily  regenerated  and 
his  visual  acuity  was  somewhat  improved. 
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«   Cysti  of  th€  cdrnea* 

Small  pcrforatifi]^  wounds  of  the  cornea,  as  a  rule  accompanieii 
the  re  lent  ion  of  ri  farcign  body.  Iiave  been  reported  by  scleral  aiithon 
have  caused  implantation  cy^ts,  which  are  yellowish  and  occup)'  the  «mii 
layers  of  the  comeu. 

In  one  case  which  1  observed  there  was  not  oiily  a  cyst  of  the 
at  the  proximal  eiul  of  the  cilium,  but  at  the  distal  end  a  large  cvstof 
iris  had  likewise  arii^en,    A  case  has  also  been  reported  by  Levistt' 

T  h  c  r  a  p  y  o  f  c  o  m  p  li  c  a  1 1  o  n  s  f  o  1 1  o  w  i  n  g   I  n  j  a  r  i  c-  M 
a  rule  the  conditions  just  described  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  fc^v  i    :• 
or  flays.    Striate  keratitis  needjii  no  treatment  except  time.    In  filamr  ..r; 
keratitis  the   filaments  may  l>e  lifted  away   by   the   forceps  and  ^1 
cleansing:  treatment  instituted. 

A  cyst  may  be  reniovetl   from  the  cornea,  and   all    few^ign 
should  be  taken  a^vay  as  soon  as  seen.     The  treatment  of  macule 
leucomata  of  the  cornea  is,  as  a  rnle,  disappoitUi ng^,  exce|tt  in  >oiing 
hons  where  Nature  may  grow  new  noniial  tissues  and  cause  abs* 
in  part  at  least,  of  cicatricial  tissue.    Massage  of  corneal  macular  ha: 
practisefl  since  the  beginning  of  the  art,  more  especially  with  irritatms:  '^i 
alterative  oiutnients.     The  instillation  of  calomel  powtjer  and  tiiii-^^ 
with  yellow  oxide  of  mercury*  ointment  is  a  common  procedure,    Tll^ 
application  of  dionin,  either  in  solution  or  in  powder,  causes  a  nipl4 
edema,  notably  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  also  of  the  epithelium  and  omtr 
layers  of  the  cornea,  and  the  rapid  exosmosis  of  Buids  thus  result! 
some  absoq>tion  of  scar  tissue.     Tlie  irritating  eflPects  of  thiosmafnin  in 
solution  or  ointment  are  likewise  l>eneficiaL    Thiosinamin  is  given  iutcf- 
nally  in  doses  of  ,01  gram  to  .05  gram  a  day,  and  causes  the  absorptka 
of  cicatricial  tissne.  Local  mechanical  massa^,  either  directly  by  strcikiiig| 
the  cornea  with  a  if  lass  rod,  or  by  the  Bellaramow  niassuer.  In  siicUml 
massage,  as  with  the  Pynchon  pump,  and  by  the  fingers  or  vibratorv  ma^ 
sage  through  the  lids,  is  practised.     The  use  of  galvanism  has  in  son« 
instances  been  efficacious,  assisting  materially  in  removing  obstructions 
to  vision. 

Of  special  importance  must  be  noted  the  application  of  sparks  from 
the  high  frequency  or  vacuum  electrode,  which  produces  a  certain  amotsut 
of  local  irritation  and  perhaps  some  electrolysis  of  the  tissues,  thereby 
causing  a  disappearance  or  a  mitigation  of  the  opacity. 

The  treatment  of  the  fonns  of  kcratectasise  is  surgical  and  is  described 
elsewhere  herein. 

Corneal  grafting.  ! 

Z  i  r  m*-   has  given   the  opinion  that   corneal   grafting  is  the  stA- 

stitntion,  for  optical  imrjioses,  of  transparent  ctjrneal  tissue  for  onaqoc 
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a    tissue.      Ri  singer,"    in     1884,    was    the    first    one  to  ex- 

the  opinion  that  a  human  cornea  could  be  substituted  by  a  cornea 

some  other  animal ;  this  he  called  ^'keratoplasty/' 
After  reviewing-  this  history  of  keratoplasty,  the  author  reports  his 

case,  which  showed  good  results,  and  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
ions: 

1.  A  cornea  of  a  young  individual  only  should  be  used  as  a  sub- 
ate. 

2.  The  exclusive  use  of  von  Hippel's  trepan  for  the  operation;  if 
is  an  anterior  chamber,  eserin  instillation  should  be  resorted  to. 

3.  Deep  narcosis  and  no  antisepsis. 

4.  The  flap  is  to  be  held  between  two  pieces  of  gauze,  which  have 
moistened  with  physiological   salt   solutioiy  above  a  warm  vapor; 

instruments  are  to  be  used. 

5.  The  transplanted  flap  is  fastened  by  two  sutures  in  the  form  of 
t_  cross,  pierced  through  the  conjunctiva  bulbi. 

6.  Only  centrally  located  scars  of  the  cornea  are  proper  cases  for 
t  performance  of  keratoplasty. 

He  reports  a  case  of  successful  total  keratoplasty.  The  patient  was 
\  man  who  had  total  bilateral  leucomata  as  the  result  of  a  lime  burn.  In 
R.  E.  V.  =  inability  to  count  fingers ;  L.  E.  hand  movements.  The 
ifts  were  obtained  from  the  cornea  of  an  eye  removed  from  a  boy  11 
irs  of  age  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  extraction  of  a  piece  of 
from  the  vitreous.  The  foreign  body  had  entered  the  eye  six  months 
nously.  There  was  a  small  marginal  adherent  cicatrix.  A  5  mm. 
ift  was  removed  from  the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  transplanted 
the  more  opaque  cornea  (R.  E.).  A  similar  disc  removed  from  the 
Reenter  was  implanted  into  the  cornea  of  the  L.  E.  The  grafts  were  held 
Fin  place  by  two  conjunctival  sutures  crossing  the  disc  at  right  angles. 
Because  of  the  occurrence  of  glaucomatous  symptoms  a  few  days  later 
the  cornea  (R.  E.)  had  to  be  abscised.  In  the  L.  E.  the  graft  remained 
cdear,  and  eight  months  later  the  following  condition  was  noted:  Super- 
ficial vesesls  in  the  cornea  extending  from  the  limbus  to  the  margins  of 
the  graft:  cornea  gray-white;  fine  gray  band  separating  the  graft  frort\ 
the  cloudy  cornea,  within  this  the  disc  was  clear  and  transparent ;  a  cres- 
cent of  blue  iris  tissue  shows  through  the  upper  part  and  is  apparently 
attached  thereto;  through  the  disc  the  details  of  the  healthy  fundus 
could  be  made  out;  V.  =  -f  5  D.  3/xx,  -\-  y  D.  Jr.  13.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  success  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the  favorable  conditions  ex- 
feting  in  the  eye  from  which  the  graft  was  obtained  and  the  one  to  which 
it  was  transferred.  He  further  believes  that  the  vessels  leading  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  up  to  the  edge  of  the  graft  was  a  factor.  He 
believes  by  bringing  about  such  a  condition  previous  to  implantation  a 
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higher  probability  of  success  would  be  attained.  He  would  accomplish 
this  by  the  following  method:  i.  A  few  weeks  previously  mark  out  a 
circle  in  the  center  of  the  leucoma  at  the  site  of  the  subsequent  trephining 
with  a  5  mm.  v.  Hippel  trephine.  2.  Dissect  off  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  cornea  between  this  point  and  the  conjunctiva.  3.  Circumcise  and 
dissect  up  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  4.  With  sutures  bring  the  conjunctiva 
over  the  denuded  corneal  ring. 

The  following  points  contribute  to  success:  i.  Proper  conditions 
for  grafting.  Exact  coaptation  of  the  margins  of  the  disc  with  the  sur- 
rounding corneal  tissue,  to  obtain  which  the  operation  must  be  completed 
with  the  V.  Hippel  trephine,  without  the  use  of  scissors.  2.  Keeping  the 
graft  in  normal  physiologic  salt  solution;  its  transplantation  without  the 
use  of  instruments ;  its  fixation  against  a  vis  a  tergo. 
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H.    a.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERSTITIAL  KERATITIS  FOL- 
LOWING CORNEAL  TRAUMATISM. 

C  s  a  p  o  d  i*  in  1896  was  perhaps  the  first  to  bring;  up  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  traumatism  of  the  cornea  could  develop  parenchymatous 
keratitis  in  a  congenital  syphilitic  subject,  and  described  the  case  of  a 
six-year-old  girl. 

He  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  other  writers.  V  o  1 1  a  r  o^ 
reports  three  cases  of  traumatic  keratitis,  in  one  of  which  the  disease 
assumed  the  character  of  the  "disc-shaped  keratitis/'  described  by  Fuchs. 


FiR.  25a. 
Interstitial   keratitis   ex   traurna. 

Dcess  and  the  slig^ht  reaction  suggest  that  tht  infective  agent  could 
ivc  been  very  virulent.  The  presence  of  a  denser  halo,  separating 
ratitis  focus  from  the  rest  of  the  (transparent)  cornea  is  a  point 
log>^  between  this  form  and  the  keratitis  from  experimental  inocu- 
The  author  tbinks  it  is  soTiietimeis  difficult  to  distinguish  this 


FiR.  254. 
Parenchymatous    keratitis    occurrmg    after    injury. 

the  interstitial  keratitis  produced  by  general  causes,  when  the 
nd  history  of  a  trauma  are  lacking  and  a  constitutional  malady  can 
definitely  excluded. 

nslin/  as  a  proof  that  traumatism  may  elicit  parenchymatous 
is,  reports  the  following  case:    A  piece  of  old  calcimine  flew  into 
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the  right  eye  of  a  man,  aged  18,  while  tearing  off  wall-paper.  He  washed 
his  eye  with  water,  but  the  eye  became  more  inflamed.  Five  days  later 
the  patient  was  admitted  to  tlie  hospital.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  caustic 
action,  which,  on  account  of  the  old  material,  would  have  been  very 
unlikely,  but  a  typical  j)arenchymatous  keratitis  developed.  V.  sunk  to 
motioning  of  hand  at  i  m.  After  three  and  a  half  months  the  eye  was 
without  irritation  and  \'  =  S/x.  It  was  peculiar  that  during  the  whole 
time  of  observation  no  blcxxl  vessels  could  be  seen  in  the  cornea,  although 
it  was  frequently  examined  with  Zeiss'  corneal  microscope. 

That  the  avascular  form  is  not  materially  different  from  vascular 
parenchymatous  keratitis,  Enslin  proves  by  another  case,  in  which  in 
one  eye  the  parenchymatous  keratitis  took  an  avascular  course,  while  after 
a  few  months  the  other  eye  exhibited  the  same  affection,  however  with 
abundant  vascularization.  .Although  corneal  affections  had  occurred  in 
the  family  of  the  first  patient,  he  presented  no  signs  of  constitutional 
disease  and  never  had  had  any  symptom  of  scrofulosis  or  congenital 
syphilis  in  his  childhood.  lUit  even  if  (the  methcnls  of  examination  being 
not  sufficient  to  prove  it)  any  such  dyscrasia  may  have  existed,  Enslin 
is  certain  that  the  traumatism  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  parenchy- 
matous keratitis. 

O  h  m,"*  anent  the  discussion,  records  the  following  case :  A  woman, 
23  years  of  age,  with  hereditary  syphilis,  had  been  struck  in  the  right 
eye  by  a  card  one  week  previously,  but  no  trauma  could  be  made  out. 
The  eye,  however,  had  been  watery  and  painful.  A  typical  parenchy- 
matous inflammation  followed.  Two  months  later  the  fellow-eye  devel- 
oped a  similar  affection. 

In  a  second  case  the  author  removed  a  foreign  body  from  the 
cornea  of  a  man  ^2  years  of  age.  The  patient  expressed  the  fear  that  a 
prolonged  inflammation  might  follow  as  a  similar  result  followed  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  iKxly  from  the  fellow  eye  two  years  previously  (a 
typical  parenchymatous  inflammation  recpiiring  six  months'  treatment). 
The  fears  of  the  patient  were  realized,  as  three  days  later  an  interstitial  in- 
flammation, which  finally  involved  the  whole  cornea  down  to  Descemet's 
membrane,  set  in.  Xo  evidence  of  inherited  syphilis.  There  was  some 
consolidation  of  the  right  lung.  A  third  case,  without  syphihtic  history, 
resembling  the  first,  is  given. 

Hoeber*  discusses  the  question  of  how  far  the  traumatism  may 
be  the  cause  for  developing  a  parenchymatous  keratitis  in  an  individual 
affected  with  a  constitutional  anomaly,  viz..  heredity  or  acquired  syphilis, 
scrofulosis  or  tuberculosis.  He  reports  28  cases  from  the  literature 
of  the  last  ten  years  and,  in  detail.  4  from  the  eye  clinic  of  Prof.  Haab 
and  one  from  the  practice  of  Dr.  Sidler-Huguenin.  Among  these  were 
cases  in  which  the  traumatism  (X-curred  in  individuals  with  undoubted 
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&litiitional  fli.seases,  other?  in  wlinm  Uieir  existence  liad  to  be  proven 
especial  iliagnostic  means,  and  otlicrs,  111  whom  a  dycrasia  could  not  be 
srtained  nor  excluded.  The  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
Currence  of  traumatic  parenchymatous  keratitis  in  cnn^^titiitional  anom- 
i  cannot  be  doubted. 

A  s  m  u  s*  re[)orts  a  case  of  bilateral  parenchymatous  keratitis  in 
litary  syphilis  after  injury  of  the  eye.  The  left  cornea  of  a  boy, 
16.  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  emery  which  caused  a  very  small  infit- 
It  was  treate<l  with  hot  applications.  After  a  week  he  returned 
extensive  opacity  around  the  original  infiltration,  which  now  ap- 
ed <lepresse<L  A  conversation  with  the  father  elicited  that  he  had 
re  syphilis  and  that  a  young^er  son  had  a  saddle-nose,  Htitchinson's 
and  had  suffered  from  typical  parenchymatous  keratitis. 
A  tevv  days  later  the  whole  left  cornea  of  the  patient  was  opaque. 
ted,  and  show^ed  central  nebnlpe  near  Descemet's  membrane.  Under 
rfidc  of  potash  and  mercurial  immcttons  the  affection  healed,  leaving 
opacities.  Tlie  (dace  oi  the  injury-  was  visible,  after  months,  as  a 
iail  pit,  such  as  Asmits  had  never  observed  after  innumerable  injuries 

foreign  Ixxlies  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

About  two  months  after  the  injury  the  patient  retume<l  with  an  opacity 

the  lower  third  of  the  right  cornea.    A  month  later  vascularization  of 

left  cornea  bei^an.     After  disapi>earance  of  irritati(jn  the  cornea  was 

issagetl  with  yellow  oitument  and  vision   R  =  6/ix,  \,  L.  ^  6/vi,  in 

of  remaining  opacities. 

Keratitis  disciformis, 

M  e  n  e  r^    gave  the  first  histiologic  description  of  keratitis  disci- 

irmis  and  compares  it  with  the  clinicnl  picture  of  this  affection  as  origin* 

ly    demonstrated  by   Fuchs    (m>oi).     The  characteristic   features  are: 

circumscribed  focus  of  inHammatory  infiltration  in  the  curnea  in  the 

>rm    of    a  tHsc,   unduulitcdly   due   to   infection.     The   tendency   toward 

ireadingr  stxin  disappears,  as  total  necrosis  occurs.     The  bacterioK:)gic  in- 

f»tig:ations  of  Mcller  were  negative.     The  result  is  a  lasting  opacity  of 

CTtmeal  parenchyma,  and  the  prognosis,  on  account  of  the  central 

It  ion,  is  bacl  with  regard  to  sight.     \'ery  gcKxl  drawings  illustrate  the 

lologic  condition. 

Pete  r  s*^  referring  to  teller's  article  '*On  Histologic  Examinations 

Keratitis  Disciformis"  in  which  ihe  necrosis  is  considered  as  the  con- 

Itience  of  an  inflammatory  infiltration,  emphasizes  that  the  necrosis 

ic   primary  and  the  essential  point  of  the  process.     Keratitis  disci- 

lis  IB  a  %'ariation  of  herpes,  or  of  certain  forms  of  traumatic  keratitis* 

Icrs  sees  in  the  necrosis  of  the  dee])er  parts  of  the  cornea  an  analogue 

gangTenous  heq>es  zoster.    As  set  forth  in  his  former  papers,  there  is 
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an  intimate  relation  betweon  the  large  cla&s  of  traumatic  corneal  affections 
and  herpes,  gfiven  by  irritation  of  the  nerves. 

In  Posey's  article'*  is  flescribecl  two  cases  of  this  affection*  lie 
says  the  classification  of  keratitis  disciforniis  among  the  parenchymatous 
affections  of  the  cornea  has  now  been  placed  beyond  doubt.  Schir- 
m  e  r/*  whose  observations  were  carried  out  on  human  eyes  accidentally 
infected  with  vaccine  virus,  and  supplemented  by  inoculation  of  animals' 
eyes  with  the  same  virus,  not  only  established  the  connection  of  keratitis 


\ 


DiPC-likc   keratitis. 


Fig  250. 

Keratitis  disci formis.      (Posey.) 


disciformis  with  the  corneal  involvement  in  vaccine  cases,  but  also  traced 
the  changes  in  the  cornea  from  the  time  of  first  infection.  Thus,  it  was 
observed  that  shortly  after  the  virus  was  injected,  the  cornea  became 
superficially  hazy  in  a  small  disc-like  area,  with  sharply-defined  edges: 
the  centre  of  the  opacity,  which  marked  the  site  of  entrance  of  the  virus 
into  the  eye,  being  denser  than  elsewhere.  After  a  time,  however,  radiat- 
ing lines  and  circles  concentric  to  the  disc  apjieared  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  superficial  changes  became  less  prominent,  the 
epithelium  restoring  itself.     Considerable  opacity  of  the  cornea  always 
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ted.     As  in    F  11  c  h  s  '^^  descripHon  of  the  disease,  Schirmer  found 
uv^eal  complications  may  tKCiir,  tbough  rarely. 
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t:     suppurative  keratitis— ulcer  of  the  cornea 

JE  t  i  ol  ogy.  The  intact  epithclinm  otTers  an  insurmountaljle  ob- 
te  to  the  invasion  of  the  crjrnea  by  almost  every  organism  except  the 
icooous    and  diphtheria  bacillus,  which  may  attack  the  normal  epi- 


Fig.  257. 
^^j3     through  cornea  of  rabbit  ino-cuiated   with  aspergillus  nigcr;   infective 
^c>ndition  going  on  to  abscess  formation  ;  necrotic  center  with  nnmerous 
'^"|^^3 nuclear   cells   and   well-marked   reparative   changes  abont  periphery  of 
^••^1^  It:  rat  ion.     Localised  abscess;  kerato-mycosis.     (Tooke.) 

^L       jjtsintegrate  it  and  invade  the  substantia  propria  if  remaining 
f^^t^e^d    in  contact  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
^     tie*w'ever,  there  be  a  wound  in  the  armor  (the  epithelium),  as  an 
Znn    ov  cut^  or  if  desquamation  of  epithelial  cells  occur,  as  from  the 
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lied  by  a  white  scar  ti?Mte  and  shrinking.    Cicatricial  tissue  does  not 
intra-ocular  pressure  or  extraneous  forces,  and  may  break  down 
use   recurrent  »lce ration  or  staph vKmia. 

The    origin  may  be  e  Ji  d  o  g  e  n  o  u  s  or  e  c  t  o  g  e  n  o  u  s.     The 
tion  may  arise  from  germs  in  the  conjunctival  cnl-de-sac  and  in  ihe 


Fig.  26  L 
Ulctif  serpens   with  secondary  foci.     Hypopion   iritis  and   keratitis. 


d  passages.     The  edge  of  the  hds  usually  harbors  the  staph  vio- 


ls. 


iThe  existence  of  a  chronic  conjunctivitis  or  trachoma   will    favor 
irocUicing  genns  in  the  eye  sufficient  to  fi»rm  the  same  as  an  infected 


Fig.  2ii2 
Serpiginous  ulcer,  hypopion  keraliiis,  circtimcorneal  congestion. 


icre  may  be  a  chronic  suppttration  of  the  lacrimal  sac,  a  coryza, 

atrophic  rhinitis  from  which  infeclioti  will  be  carried.     The 

producing  the  rnjur\-  may  be  infected.    The  patient's  fingers,  hand- 

ief,   or  the  bandages  api)lied,  niedicatnetits,  and  lastly  instruments 

u^Miii   the  eye  tnay  not  he  sut!icient   sterile,   .\gain,  the  UKK^»t  ques- 
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tion  of  auto-infection  from  the  paticnt^s  own  tissues  may  cause  infection 
in  an  othen^'^ise  literile  wound     ( H  a  n  s  e  1 1,' ) 


Fig.  263. 
Necrosis  of  cornea  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  with  orbital  cellulitis  and  great  chetnositi 

of  conjunctiva. 


a,  Hypopion  ulcer. 

Pathology,  The  typical  hypopion  ulcer,  ulcus  serpens,  or  hypo- 
pion keratitis,  is  due  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  the  diplococcus  of 
Fraenkel-Wcichselbaum  (see  Bacteriology). 

It  is  yellowish  or  white,  usually  disc-shaped,  occupying  the  region  of 
the  wound  in  gross  traumatic  cases,  in  others  usually  the  center  of  the 
coniea.  Tlie  opacity  is  greater  at  the  edges  from  edema  and  it  generally 
spreads  in  one  direction.  Gray  stria?  extend  from  the  margins  into  the 
surrounding,  yet  transparent,  cornea.  There  is  accompanying  iritis, 
usually  with  formation  of  synechia  and  hypopion. 

F  u  c  h  s"  has  carefully  studied  the  development  of  hypopion  ker- 
atitis, showing  tliat  in  the  earliest  stages  there  is  dense  infiltration  of  the 
lamellse  which  swell  up  and  infiltrate  so  that  a  flat,  open  ulcer  is  formed, 
the  floor  of  which  consists  of  fibers  tfiat  are  swollen  into  an  almost  homo- 
geneous mass,  with  a  few"  pus  cells.  At  the  margins  the  infiltrate  pene- 
trates like  a  wedge  into  the  sound  cornea.  This  corresponds  with  the 
yellow  advancing  border,  which  looks  like  a  yellow  crescent.     At  other 
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portions  the  wedge-shaped  infiltrate  is  absent  and  the  epithelium  may  ex- 
tend into  the  ulcer,  but  is  often  necrotic.  Bowman's  membrane  is  des- 
troyed over  the  ulcer  and  is  often  split  beyond.  The  middle  layers  are 
least  infiltrated  and  the  deeper  layers  more,  so  that  a  definite  posterior 
abscess  or  onyx  is  formed,  usually  corresponding  in  situation  with  the 
site  of  the  ulcer. 

Descemet's  membrane  offers  great  resistance  and  often  remains  un- 
broken when  all  other  layers  of  the  cornea  are  destroyed,  but  it  splits 
into  layers,  is  perforated,  according  to  W  i  n  t  e  r  s  t  e  i  n  e  r* ;  from  before 
backwards,  according  to  E  1  s  c  h  n  i  g*,  supported  by  F  u  c  h  s.^  Early 
perforation  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  ulcus  serpens  and  is  due  to  attack 
from  behind,  or  internal  ulcer. 

The  opaque  striae  here  described  and  considered  by  K  i  p  p*  as  an 
evidence  of  the  arrest  of  progress  were  first  described  by  S  a  e  m  i  s  c  h* 
and  later  by  v.  M  i  c  h  e  1.^  Neither  of  these  authors  consider  the  striae 
a  sign  that  the  ulcer  has  begun  to  retrogress.  Neither  F  u  c  h  s,'**  V  o  s- 
s  i  u  s*  nor  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r®  appear  to  have  observed  the  intermediary  lines 
encircling  the  margin  of  the  ulcer.  The  diverging  opaque  lines  may  be 
due  to  cell  infiltration  (S  c  h  m  i  d  t  -  R  i  m  p  1  e  r'®),  or  to  folds  in  Des- 
cemet's  membrane  (Schirmer).  similar  to  those  seen  radiating  from  the 
corneal  wound  after  cataract  extraction,  except  that  in  the  latter  there 
are  no  intermediary  opacities  connecting  the  ends  of  the  lines. 

The  hypopion  was  at  first  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  cornea 
but  is  now  known  to  come  from  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body. 
(Leber,'^  Uhthoff  and  A  x  e  n  f  e  1  d.^=  L.  Bach,"  Wage- 
ma  n  n,**    N  uel,**^  et  al.) 

Parsons'"  gives  the  cause  as  chemotaxis,  due  to  the  diffusion  of 
toxins.  The  hypopion  being  sterile  as  long  as  Descemet's  membrane  is 
intact.  There  is  aggregation  of  leucocytes  upon  the  back  of  the  cornea 
near  to  the  site  of  infection.  The  iris  is  covered  by  a  fibrinous  network 
containing  relatively  few  cells. 

The  form  and  site  of  the  ulcer  varies  with  its  inception  and  duration. 
It  is  at  first  flat,  the  advancing:  edge  often  being  raised.  It  becomes 
deeper  on  long  duration,  but  the  progress  on  the  surface  is  greater  than 
in  depth.  The  epithelial  defect  is  in  many  cases  more  extensive  than  the 
ulcer.  Mitoses  are  commoner  near  the  limbus  than  at  the  edge  of  the 
wound.  Active  proliferation  of  epithelium  occurs  in  long-standing  cases. 
HerteP^  has  also  found  it  in  acute  cases. 

The  size  also  varies  with  the  virulence  of  the  bacteria ;  according  to 
H  e  r  t  e  1  in  glaucomatous  eyes  the  ulcer  is  larger,  the  duration  being  the 
same.  Early  perforation  of  Descemet's  membrane  is  a  characteristic,  ac- 
cording to  r^  1  s  c  h  n  i  j^**"  and  II  c  r  t  e  1,  glaucoma  being  a  weighty  factor 
in  its  determination. 
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A  man  of  80  was  injured  by  a  stick  of  wood  flying  into  his  eye  while 
splitting  kindling.  This  was  evidently  followed  by  a  superficial  wound. 
When  I  saw  him  there  was  well-developed  hypopion  keratitis  which 
yielded  to  eIectro-cauter>',  and  antiseptics,  with  resultant  moderate  leu- 
coma  and  V  =  6/ix. 

A  child  was  injured  by  a  slate  pencil  wound  of  the  cornea,  and  de- 
veloped hypopion  keratitis  of  such  a  severe  type  that  Saemisch  section, 
cauterization  and  an  iodoform  rod  was  placed  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  eye  healed  with  adherent  leucoma.  The  iodoform  rod  was  at  least 
three  months  in  absorbing. 

A  girl  at  a  brewery  bottling  works  received  a  penetrating  cut  of  the 
eye  from  a  breaking  glass  bottle.  Infection  and  hypopion  keratitis  set  in; 
cauterization  and  subconjunctival  injections  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury 


Fig.  264. 
Ring  ulcer  from  cataract  wound. 

saved  the  globe  with  some  vision.     Tattooing  of  the  cornea  was  later 
done  for  cosmetic  purposes. 

b.  Peripheral  annular  infiltration. 

Ring  abscess  is  met  with  occasionally  in  perforating  wounds, 
usually  caused  by  chips  of  metal  and  septic  operations.  P  a  r  s  o  n  s^^ 
says  it  was  especially  common  in  cataract  operations  in  the  pre-antiseptic 
days. 

The  ring  is  at  first  gray,  then  yellow,  1.5  mm.  broad  with  the  peri- 
pheral edge  I  to  1.5  mm.  from  the  limbus,  although  it  may  reach  the 
limbus.  The  inner  edge  is  usually  less  well-defined.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  little  or  not  at  all  infiltrated.  The  infiltration  is  peripheral, 
aggregations  of  bacteria  are  always  found  between  the  lamellae,  and 
the  infiltration  consists  of  an  anterior  ring  amongst  the  middle  and  super- 
ficial lamellae. 

Two  rings  of  infiltration  develop,  the  one  in  the  corneal  tissue 
proper  and  another  immediately  in  front  of  Descemet's  membrane.    The 
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anterior  rine  is  most  marked  and  always  present ;  tlie  ix>sterior  ring  is 
less  constant.  There  is  g^enerallv  a  wide,  dear  zone  between  the  infiltra- 
tion and  the  limbos,  but  sometimes  a  localized  infiltration  at  the  extreme 
peripher}^  of  the  cornea.  The  epithelium  and  endothelium  are  for  the 
most  part  destroyed.  Bowman's  and  Descemet's  membrane  remain  in- 
tact The  anterior  chamber  contains  pus  or  fibrinous  coaglum,  elsewhere 
there  is  commencing  panophthalmitis. 

Fuchs-*^  explains  peripheral  annular  infiltralion  by  bacteria  enter- 
ing the  eye  from  a  perforating  wound,  multiplying  within  it  and  setting 
up  a  purulent  iridfj-cyclitis  and  keratitis  which  attacks  the  cornea  from 
behind.  Ring  infiltration  fallows  by  emigration  of  leucocytes  from  the 
peripheral  vessels  and  is  directed  towards  removal  of  the  necrosed  parts 
or  sequcstrtmi.    Rarely  this  is  successful,  and  the  eye  is  usually  lost. 

In  1892**  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  ring  abscess  develop  after 
one  of  my  cataract  operations,  when  the  present  asepsis  and  antisepsis 
was  not  so  generally  practised  after  operations.  The  cornea  sloughed  and 
the  patient  left  the  hospital  without  my  knowledge,  returning  six  weeks 
later  with  the  eye  shrunken  to  a  painful  stump  and  the  other  eye  sympa- 
thetically affected.     Total  blindness  resulte<l  in  both. 

c.  Rodent  ulcer 

M  o  o  r  e  Ti  *  s  nice  r  is  very  rare.  I  can  recollect  but  three  cases. 
It  is  a  chronic  ser]>iginous  ulcer  developing  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
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Fig.  265. 
M€K>ren  excavating  ukcr;  edema  and  congcstian  of  circumcorncal  zone, 

with  characteristic  undermined  edges  slowly  invading  other  parts  of  the 
cornea  and  finally  destroying  the  entire  membrane.  Perforation  does  not 
occur,  as  it  destroys  about  li  of  the  thickness  of  the  cornea,  granulating 
up  from  the  bottr«n.    A  n  tl  ra  d  e""  has  described  a  specific  bacillus. 
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d.  Mycotic  keratitis. 

Kerato mycosis  aspergilltna  h  due  to  entrance  into  the 
tissues  of  the  aspergillus  fumigatus* 

This  usually  occurs  at  the  center,  which  shows  an  infiltration  under- 
going 'Superficial  disintegration,  and  is  distingtiished  by  a  dry  surface  of 
ulceration,  A  gray  or  yellow  line  forms  about  the  area,  gradually  deep- 
ening into  a  gutter  leading  to  exfoliation  of  the  necrosed  portion.  H>tk>- 
pion  is  usually  present.    The  irritation  is  usually  slight. 

This  mold  causes  a  superficial  necrosis  with  formation  of  a  seques- 
trum which  is  penetrated  by  the  fibrils  of  the  mycelium.  In  some  cases 
a  simple  infiltration  resembling  fascicular  keratitis  without  hypopton  for- 
mation occurs. 

I  have  recognized  but  few  instances  of  severe  types  uf  mycotic  ker- 
atitisp  or  those  accompanied  by  hypopion,    In  one  such  a  crater-like  for- 
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rig.  266. 
Mycotic  keratitis. 

niation  occurred.  Catitcrizatioo,  chinosol  applications  and  irrigations 
cured  the  complaint,  with  resultant  leucoma. 

In  a  numl>er  of  instances  the  mycosis  has  been  in  the  form  of  fascicu- 
lar or  dendritic  keratitis  and  has  yielded  after  many  weeks  of  antiseptic 
Treatment  by  chinosol  and  sulphate  of  copper  applications. 

Rollet  and  A  u  r  a  n  d*®  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  rarity  of 
the  affections  produced  in  man  by  the  moulds,  the  mycoses  are  well 
enough  known  in  a  general  way  They  state  that  in  the  respiratoiy  pas- 
sages of  animals,  especially  birds,  Mayer,  then  Miller  (1842)  found 
moulds  in  them  for  the  first  time.  A  few^  months  later  Bennett  described 
the  first  case  of  human  pseudo-tuberculosis.  Soon  numbers  of  observa- 
tions were  ptiblished  ;  those  of  human  pneumo-mycosis  of  V  i  r  c  h  o  w 
( 1856)  and  of  S  1  i  e  d  a  ( 1866).  Since  then  W  r  e  d  e  n,  B  e  z  o  1  d  and 
Politzer  (1870)  have  published  reports  on  otomycosis.  The  same 
year  Grohe  and  Block  inaugurated  experimental  studies  in  human 
aspergillus  and  obtained  positive  inoculations,     Koch    and    G  a  f  f  k  y 
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(1881)  proved,  in  short,  that  the  aspergillus  fumigatus  is  pathogenic. 
Lister,  Dieiilafoy,  Chantemesse  and  W  i  d  a  1  discovered 
the  pseudo-tuberculosis  aspergillus  in  the  throat  of  pigeons  (1887).  The 
authors  state  that,  if  the  aspergillus  is  well-known  as  causing  pulmonary 
involvement,  it  is  much  less  so  as  to  its  ocular  manifestations.  The  pub- 
lished cases  of  octilar  aspergillus  or  kerato-mycoses  are  very  few ;  and 
with  all  of  the  authors'  efforts  they  were  able  to  find  only  sixteen  un- 
doubted cases.  The  first  observation  was  published  by  Leber  (1879). 
The  others  are  F  u  c  h  s  ( 1894)  ,UhthoffandAxenfeld  ( 1896) , 
S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r  ( 1896) ,  U  h  t  h  o  f  f  and  A  x  e  n  f  e  1  d,  two  cases 
(1897),  W  1  ch  e  rki  c  w  i  c  z  (1900),  Colloumb  (1900),  Mar* 
k  o  f  f  ( 1900)  ♦  Basso  { 1900) .  G  e  n  t  i  1  i  n  i,  three  cases  ( 1900) .  J  a  s. 
M  o  o  r  e  s  Ball  ( 1900),  Buchanan  ( 1903) ,  M  a  r  t  i  n  ( 1904) .  All 
these  cases  originated  from  wounds  in  agriculture,  from  blades  of  wheat, 
from  blows  with  earthy  material,  farina,  portions  of  fruits,  from  points 
of  chestnut  capsules. 

The  affection  begins  with  a  cup-shaped  ulceration,  its  center  a  whit- 
ish-yellow :  soon  a  grayish-yellow  projection  appears,  resembling  a  small 
button  and  somewhat  like  a  phlyctenule,  but  differing  from  the  latter  by 
Its  dry  aspect:  it  is  hard,  dry  and  friable;  a  sub-epithelial  abscess  fol- 
low^s.  There  is  always  conjunctivitis,  iritis  and  secondary  hypopion,  with 
more  or  less  acute  pain.  The  evolution  is  always  slow — two  or  three 
months.  In  about  a  monlli  there  is  formed  alx>ut  the  aspergillus  zone  a 
line  of  demarkation  with  a  white  annular  infiltration,  the  appearance  of 
which  ring  is  eliminated  and  readily  detached.  These  keratites  may  often 
perforate  the  cornea,  and  in  many  instances  the  eye  is  lost.  Colloumb 
has  remarked  that  in  all  the  cases  described  before  his  the  site  of  the 
lesion  w^as  at  the  corneal  center,  where  the  defensive  vascular  reaction  is 
less  and  the  receptivity^  greater.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  there  is  found 
the  aspergillus  fumigatus.  Markof  f  has  also  said  that  the  rarity  of 
the  affection  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  only  the  aspergillus  fumigatus 
is  pathogenic,  and  he  further  states  that  the  attention  of  authors  has  not 
lieen  attracted  by  typical  cases,  while  those  cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  but 
little  accentuated  are  recorded  under  other  names.  From  the  experi- 
mental point  of  view,  Leber,  who  published  the  first  case  of  kerato- 
mycosis,  and  who  was  also  the  first  author  to  study  the  subject  by  inocu- 
lation with  aspergillus  fumigatus,  was  able  to  provoke  keratitis,  hypopion 
and  panophthalmitis.  He  also  Inoculated  with  aspergillus  niger  in  the 
rabbit's  cornea,  D  e  u  t  s  c  h  m  a  n  n,  also,  after  inoculating  the  spores 
into  the  vitreous  of  the  rabbit,  brought  about  a  panophthalmitis  and  also 
provoked  sympathetic  ophthalmia  of  the  other  eye.  In  nearly  all  the 
cases  which  have  been  carefully  studied  the  a,  fumigatus  has  been  found. 
Halbertsma,  however,  has  described  a  case  of  keratitis  with  by- 
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popion  which  was  caused  by  a.  flavescens.    Rollet  andAurand 
that  there  are  pathogenic  varieties  of  aspergillus  with  which  the  ai 
experimented :  a.  fumigatus,  a.  flavus,  a.  niger,  a.  iicuum,  a.  glaucus^ 
ostianns,  a.  minimus,  a.  oryza,  a.  clavatus,  a.  varians.  a.  caudatus,  a. 
a.  novus.    The  authors'  conclusions  are  that  the  a.  fumigatus  is  very 
ogenic  for  the  rabbit's  cornea ;  the  a.  flavus  is  equally  pathogenic  in 
cornea  of  the  rabbit ;  the  a.  oryzae  is  clearly  pathogenic ;  a.  niger  is  modo^i 
atcly  so.  as  is  the  a.  wetii :  a.  candidus  is  only  slightly  pathogenic;  a. 
glaucus,  a.  ostainus.  a.  maximus.  a.  clavatus,  a.  varians,  a.  novus  arenol 
pathogenic  in  the  rabbit's  cornea. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  Ulceration  of  the  Co^ 
n  e  a.     The  course  of  ulceration  in  the  cornea  varies  with  its  nature. 

Serpiginous  ulceration  begins  clinically  one  to  three  days  after  a 
wound  or  abrasion,  the  patient  shows  redness  of  the  eye,  lacrimation  and 
swelling  of  the  lids,  which  may  be  so  edematous  as  to  prevent  their  open- 
ing and  the  patient  applies  for  relief  on  that  account  more  than  froa 
pain. 

As  a  rule  there  is  central  epithelial  loss  with  beginning  ulceration, 
the  edges  undermined  and  showing  whitish  or  yellowish  in  contrast  to 
the  grayish  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  One  part  spreads  more  rapidly  than  the 
other  and  here  a  crescent  is  usually  formed.  Severe  types  are  met  wili 
in  which  several  other  foci  of  infection  exist,  connected  with  the  originil 
central  one  by  fine  lines.  When  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  at  th 
linibiis  is  not  t«M>  on-at  crray  ^tripes  may  be  seen  radiating  sector-like  to- 
wards  tlu'  nlocr. 

K  i  i>])''  ha-  (>l)-orvc(l  '*tliat  in  ilic  cast-x  in  which  the  strai.sjhl.  divcrs:- 
i^.l,^  ,i;rayi>li  liiu--  radiate  fnMn  all  parts  of  tlio  margin  of  the  ulcer,  it  thif 
ua^  sitnatc«l  in  tlu-  central  j-art  fU"  tlu-  cornea,  or  from  the  margin  nearest 
till'  ceiHcr  of  tlie  o.  )rnea.  if  the  nicer  was  sitnated  near  the  periphen' of 
tlie  C(»rnea,  did  as  well  nnder  the  simple  treatment  of  warm  fomentation 
"t  boric  acid  -olntiMn  and  instillations  i>i  a  solutii>n  of  atropin.  as  the 
ul(*er>  in  which  thr  -traij^ht,  diveri^ini:-.  linear  opacities  were  connected  by 
ilu'  i:rayi>h  intmnediat^-  >tri:v."  In  cases  in  which  the  grayish,  linear 
"I>acitie-  well'  -leii  <'nly  . -n  a  f)art  of  the  mari^in  of  the  ulcer  at  the  time 
the  caM-  came  un<ler  •  •h-ervation.  he  has  often  seen  the  striae  develop 
fr(Mn  the  part-  "f  nu-  mar-in  which  were  free  from  them  when  seen  first, 
and  fnrtlur  piM-ii^-  wa-  arre-tcd.  In  other  cases  of  the  same  class  the 
ulcer  coniimu'd  i.>  pru-n---.  and  the  mar^n'n  ..f  the  ulcer  from  which  no 
.Li'rayish  -tiM-  ra»iiatrd  hecame  somewhat  raised  and  of  a  yellowish  color 
;md  pn)^re--ed. 

I  he  wli.!.  r-  :!;ea  l*.  r.  .me-  dnl!.  i-pecially  in  tlu*  neiiiliborhiHid  of  the 
■'l^^'T.  ;md  max  li-de  tlu  li\p.  .iM..n  which  always  forms.  The  hy|>opion 
•'i>c-  [M;htical!\    \\:t!i  ihe  hei^innino-  (»f  the  clinical   manifestations,  and 
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being  due  to  iritis  and  cyclitis,  posterior  synechiae,  and  occlusion  of  the 
pupil  from  exudate,  occurs.  The  ulcer  spreads  slowly,  the  disease  lasting 
a  week,  or  weeks,  before  perforation  occurs,  when  iris  prolapse  results, 
in  favorable  cases  with  evacuation  of  part  of  the  hypopion,  absorption  of 
the  balance,  cicatrization  with  formation  of  leucoma  adherens,  which, 
when  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  is  a  hindrance  to  sight.  In  other  cases 
the  exudate  within  the  pupil  becomes  organized,  seclusion  and  occlusion 
with  subsequent  secondary  glaucoma  results. 

Ring  ulceration  appears  very  quickly  after  the  injury,  in 
from  one  to  eleven  days,  usually  about  the  third  day.  The  ring  appears 
gray,  then  yellow,  the  infiltration  proceeds,  the  cornea  melts  away  and 
panophthalmitis  develops  and  atrophia  bulbi  follows.  Sympathetic 
ophthalmitis  is  apt  to  develop. 

Rodent  ulcer  is  a  very  chronic  process,  going  or  for  months 
or  years.  It  does  not  cause  hypopion  and  seldom  leads  to  loss  of  sight 
or  eye.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  heal  and  relapses  frequently  occur.  The 
patient  may  have  but  little  irritation  and  keep  on  with  the  daily  duties. 

In  the  two  forms  of  mycotic  keratitis  described  there  are  but  slight 
inflammatory  symptoms  and  the  patients  generally  consult  the  oculist 
on  account  of  the  opacity  which  interferes  with  vision.  Severe  types, 
with  formation  of  hypopion,  take  much  the  same  course  as  the  hypopion 
keratitis  caused  by  the  streptococcus  and  the  staphylococcus. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of  traumatic  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is 
obtained  by  the  history,  appearance  and  bacteriologic  diagnosis.  All 
these  germs  are  readily  stained  from  a  smear.  Preparations  and  deter- 
mination of  the  character  of  the  infection  should  be  made  on  first  exam- 
ination in  every  case  in  order  to  formulate  proper  treatment  and  to  state 
the  prognosis. 

C  h  a  i  1 1  o  u  s^^  concludes  that,  in  cases  of  traumatic  infections  of 
the  eyes  in  which  bacteriologic  examinations  have  been  made,  and  from 
the  negative  result  of  the  cultures,  the  conclusion  had  been  reached  that 
the  infectious  germs  were  absent,  it  is  possible  that  anaerobic  microbes 
may  have  been  present.  He  says  that,  to  be  complete,  the  bacteriologic 
study  of  every  case  of  infection  of  the  eye  should  include  the  search  for 
anaerobic  microbes. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  for  all  forms  of  corneal  ulceration 
is  serious,  and  particularly  those  due  to  microscopic  lesions.  Infection 
by  the  pneumococcus  is  most  serious,  next  by  the  staphylococcus  and 
streptococcus.  Mixed  infections  are  particularly  potent  to  cause  exten- 
sive and  rapid  ulceration,  severe  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  and  exten- 
sion to  other  parts  of  the  globe,  with  resultant  panophthalmitis  and  per- 
haps sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

The  occurrence  of  serpent  ulcer  does  not,  however,  necessarily  por- 
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tend  destruction  of  vision  and  loss  of  the  eye.  In  a  few  cases  natural 
processes  cure  the  complaint.  Radical  and  speedy  treatment  will  in  most 
cases  cut  short  the  process  and  save  some  vision. 

Ring  ulcer  invariably  leads  to  loss  of  the  eye  from  panophthalmitis. 
It  is  rare  in  these  aseptic  days,  but  was  formerly  common  from  operations 
involving  corneal  incisions. 

Mooren's  rodent  ulcer  is  a  chronic  process,  hard  to  heal,  but  is  com- 
patible with  economic  vision. 

Mycotic  ulceration,  while  a  chronic  process,  is  one  of  the  least  un- 
favorable forms  of  the  corneal  ulceration,  and  progresses  to  a  cure  under 
proper  treatment. 

e.  Keratitis  lagophthalmo,  et  keratitis  neuroparalytica. 

Ulcerative  keratitis  following  exposure  and  drying  of  the  cornea 
from  inability  to  close  the  eyelids  is  due  to  irritation,  followed  later  by 
bacterial  ingress. 

Etiology.  More  recent  investigators  indorse  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  is  due  to  exposure  and  subsequent  iritation  of  the  substantia 
propria. 

Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  and  keratitis  neuroparalytica  present,  as  a 
rule,  two  definite  and  clinical  pictures,  although  some  authorities  have 
been  led  to  regard  them  as  the  same  disease.  It  is  possible  to  find  a 
condition  where  symptons  of  both  forms  of  the  disease  are  manifested, 
where  a  differential  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

Pathology.  Although  due  to  distinct  etiological  disturbances, 
they  would  seem  to  present  a  common  pathology,  the  first  evidence  of 
which  is  dessication  of  the  superficial  corneal  epithelium. 

Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  is  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  due  to  exposure  of  the  corneal  cells,  with  subsequent  irritation. 
This  is  substantiated  by  the  swelling  of  the  corneal  corpuscles  and  a 
marked  condition  of  amitosis  or  budding,  particularly  beneath  that  por- 
tion of  the  cornea  which  has  been  uncovered  by  its  protecting  epithelium 
and  by  Bowman's  membrane. 

The  comparatively  few  leucocytes,  particularly  those  of  the  poly- 
morphonuclear variety,  and  the  absence  of  bacteria  in  the  tissues,  sub- 
stantiates the  diagnosis  of  an  irritative  keratitis  rather  than  one  the 
result  of  bacterial  ingress.     (Tooke.-^) 

Course.  Both  these  affections  lead  to  ulcerative  keratitis  and  loss 
of  sight  if  the  cornea  be  not  protected.  ^ 

Therapy.  Bandaging  of  affected  eye,  mild  antiseptic  ointments, 
as  I  :io,ooo  sublimate,  and  tarsorrhaphy  to  close  the  lid  aperatures,  are  in- 
dicated. 
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I  have  noted  a  most  severe  case  of  keratitis  e  lagnphtlialnio  in  an  aUl 

1,  the  subject  of  cxoplilhalmic  goiter,  who  developed  a  keratitis  fol- 

ing  a  suburban  ride  on  a  trolley  car,  in  which,  despite  careful  atten- 

bolh  corne.T  sloughed »  the  patient  fortunately  dyinp^  several  weeks 

In  another  case  of  atypical  exophthalmic  goiter*^'^  I   reported  total 
sis  of  comese,  as  well  as  later  death  from  sepsis. 
In  several  instances  of  facial  paralysis  there  has  likewise  developed 
turoparalytic  keratitis  with  ulceration,  which,  however,  healed  under 
iscptics  and  occlusion. 


Section  through  middle  of  pupilhiry  area;  l;irge  area  of  cornea  exposed  to 
iiecation  of  superficial  epithelium.  Ruptjre  of  Bowman's  membrane  and  marked 
iliraiion  of  substantia  propria.  Smaller  point  of  desiccation  showing  degenerate 
iractcr  of  neighboring  epithehum.     (Tooke/I 

Chance^  reports  a  case  of  oculomotor  paralysis  accompanied  by 
palsy,  neuroparalytic  keratitis  and  hemiple^jia.     On    August   24, 
,  a  negro  woman,  aged  thirty,  complained  of  a  sudden  closure  of  the 
eye  tw*o  weeks  before.     It  had  been  inflamed  for  six  weeks.     The 
was  completely  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  There  was  facial  palsy  on 
left  side  and  the  nwuth  was  drawn  towards  the  rights     When  the 
was  raised  the  globe  wa^  seen  to  be  rotated  outward.    It  was  deeply 
ijectedj   and  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  was  macerated  and  steamy 
nearly  the  entire  surface.     The  summit  was  edematous  and  infil- 
Ued ;  it  stained  deeply  when  fluorescein  solution  was  instilled.    No  view 
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of  the  fundus  could  Ik  obtained,  nor  could  the  iris  be  jieen.  Atropin 
suspended  in  oil  was  prescribed,  and  the  patient  was  instructed  to  take 
a  saturated  solution  of  p4:»tassium  iodide,  beginning  with  fifteen  drops 
and  rapidly  increasing  the  dose.  Some  improvement  followed,  but,  by 
September  2ist.  the  ball  remained  divergent  and  fixed  at  the  outer  ex- 
tremity. Facial  paralysis  was  complete  on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution over  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillar>^  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  there  was  anesthesia.  The  cornea  continued  hazy  and  anesthetic. 
About  this  time  the  patient's  left  ami  and  leg  became  numb  and  pow- 
erless.    On  (Jctnher  12  the  diagnosis  <»f  CLrebral  ^vfihiUs  wri^  made.  On 


Vig.  268. 
Section    same  as   preceding  figure,  high  power.     Contortion   of  corneal  cells, 
iiifillr:ttion  consists  of  lymphocytes,  polymorphs  being  practically  absent.     Swelling 
r»f  corneal  corpuj^cles  showing  process  of  budding,  stimulating  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes.     No  actual  ncciosis.     Irritative  keratitis,     (Tooke.) 

October  24  the  sohition  of  atropin  was  discontinued  and  antisyphilitic 
treatment  continued  until  November  28,  when  signs  of  ptyalism  appeared. 
Marked  improvement  began  by  the  end  of  December*  After  another  de- 
nu<lation  of  the  cornea  had  occurred^  the  return  of  power  w^as  marked. 
The  ptosis  almost  disappeared  and  the  w^oman  could  walk  with  greater 
comfort.  She  was  not  seen  from  February  1906  to  January  1909,  during 
which  time  ^he  was  able  to  keep  house  and  work  as  a  laundress.  She 
has  had  a  constant  dull  ache  over  her  left  brow,  and  when  over-tired 
she  has  attacks  of  headache,  and  the  arm  and  leg  feel  like  **pins  and 
neetlles/'     She  is  very  much  annoyed  by  diplopia  when  she  attempts  to 
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look  up  or  down,  yet  even  in  the  primary  position  there  are  two  images, 
the  left  being  the  false  one  and  the  higher.  There  is  now  partial  ptosis 
when  at  rest.  There  is  paralysis  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  the 
inferior  oblique,  and  the  superior  oblique  muscles ;  the  ocular  excursions 
are  limited  to  the  extent  of  free  adduction  and  abduction,  while  su- 
praduction  is  abolished  and  infraduction  is  only  faintly  perceptible.  The 
diplopia  is  upward.  There  is  no  accommodation  power.  The  cornea  is 
perfectly  smooth;  it  is,  however,  anesthetic,  and  so  is  the  conjunctiva. 
The  facial  movements  have  been  regained  and  the  face  is  anesthetic  to 
pin  pricks.  It  is  probable  that  the  hemiplegia  was  caused  by  vascular 
disturbance  in  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  while  the  oculomotor  palsy 
arose  through  a  disturbance  at  the  base  on  the  left  side,  in  advance  of 
the  nerve  fibers  supplying  the  extremities. 

Prophylaxis.  The  prophylaxis  of  corneal  ulceration  is  largely 
that  of  prevention  of  injuries  to  the  eye,  together  with  aseptic  handling 
of  such  eyes  and  the  use  of  local  antiseptics  which  have  been  found  by 
laboratory  and  clinical  use  to  be  efficacious  in  the  prevention  of  the 
growth  of  micro-organisms  which  are  normally  present  in  the  eye,  are 
causative  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  conjunctival  or  lacrimal  disease,  or 
may  incidentally  be  introduced  by  improper  handling,  or  have  been  car- 
ried in  by  the  object  producing  the  injury. 

Ulcus  comccC  serpens  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  case  of  workers 
in  stone,  plasterers,  and  other  industrial  workers  or  in  farm- 
ers. Due  care  in  the  regulation  of  machinery  and  work  and 
the  use  of  protective  glasses  largely  diminishes  these  forms  of  accidents 
and  consequent  ocular  infection. 

Proper  care  of  children  in  preventing  them  from  playing  with  sharp 
instruments,  and  in  games  whereby  they  might  be  injured,  diminishes 
these  accidents  and  infections.  Training  of  the  public  as  regards  infec- 
tion from  unclean  instruments,  medicaments,  and  other  applications,  will 
diminish  these  .sources. 

One  of  the  most  common  sources  of  the  infection  in  serpent  ulcer 
is  suppurative  disease  of  the  lacrimal  passages,  the  existence  of  which 
should  always  l>e  determined  and  its  removal  effected  by  operation  and 
antiseptic  treatment  in  all  cases  of  corneal  ulcer. 

This  prophylactic  treatment  may  be  by  free  slitting  and  antiseptic 
washes  through  the  canaliculus,  or  by  complete  extirpation  of  the  lacrimal 
sac.  In  all  cases  alkaline  washes  and  treatment  of  the  nasal  passages 
should  be  used. 

The  prophylaxis  of  ring  abscess,  rodent  ulcer,  and  mycotic  keratitis 
is  the  same  as  that  of  serpiginous  ulcer. 

The  mechanism  of  cicatrization  of  a  corneal  ulcer 
with  prolapse  of  iris  is  thus:  The  prolapsed  iris  becomes  solidly  agglutin- 
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ated  to  the  walls  of  the  cuts  by  the  rupture,  and  whenever  it  is  exposed  it 
is  converted  by  inflammation  into  granulation  tissue,  so  the  prolapse  loses 
the  color  of  the  iris,  becoming  grayish  red.  Subsequently  there  develops 
from  the  proliferating  tissue  cicatrices  which  first  become  visible  as  iso- 
lated gray  bands.  These  contract  and  constrictions  are  formed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  prolapse,  which,  as  the  cicatrix  proceeds,  becomes  bloody, 
fused  together  and  renders  the  prolapse  constantly  flatter.  Hence,  in 
favorable  cases,  the  process  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix, 
situated  at  the  level  of  the  cornea  at  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
bulging  prolapse.  This  cicatrix  is  mainly  composed  of  the  changed  iris, 
the  remainder  of  the  iris  being  united  to  it.  This  addition  to  the  iris 
of  the  corneal  cicatrix  is  called  anterior  synechia,  or  adherent  leucoma. 

The  pupil  loses  its  round  shape  in  peripherally  situated  ulcers,  being 
drawn  strongly  towards  the  site  of  the  permeation,  having  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  the  tapering  end  being  directed  towards  the  cicatrices.  If  the 
permeation  be  near  the  center  of  the  cornea  the  pupillary  margin  becomes 
engaged  in  it  in  healing,  and  the  distortion  of  the  pupil  may  be  slight.  If 
the  permeation  be  so  large  that  the  pupillary  margin  becomes  involved 
the  pupil  becomes  permanently  closed,  producing  occlusion  and  seclusion. 
The  shrinking  of  the  cicatrization  tissue  is  often  so  great  that  the  corneal 
cicatrix  appears  flattened  when  compared  with  the  normal  curvature  of 
the  cornea.  This  may  extend  over  the  whole  cornea  (applationale 
comeae). 

If  the  cornea  becomes  totally  destroyed,  with  total  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  which  becomes  reduced  to  a  small  and  flat  cicatrix,  it  is  called 
phthisis  comeae.  The  healing  of  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  with  the  formation 
of  a  flat  cicatrix  is  a  comparatively  favorable  outcome,  but  when  ectasiae 
form  it  is  unfavorable.  Here  the  prolsqpsed  iris  becomes  covered  with 
cicatrization  tissue,  but  this  is  not  strong  enough  to  affect  the  flattening 
of  the  prolapse,  hence  it  protrudes,  becoming  converted  into  an  ectatic 
cicatrix,  with  inclusion  of  the  iris  (staphyloma  comeae).  It  may  even 
take  a  mushroom  shape,  and  acquire  great  bulging.  If  the  perforation 
is  in  the  region  of  the  pupil  it  cannot  be  covered  by  the  iris,  and  the 
anterior  chamber  may  remain  empty  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  the  per- 
foration not  closing  completely  so  that  a  p)ermanent  aperture  remains 
(fistula  of  the  cornea).  Unless  this  closes  up  atrophy  and  detachment  of 
the  retina  occurs.  Fistula  may  close  from  time  to  time  and  reopen  until 
finally  severe  inflammation  or  intraocular  hemorrhage  occurs. 

Therapy.  The  treatment  is  prophylactic,  disinfectant  and  oper- 
ative. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  is  as  just  described,  especially  as  to 
cleansing  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  region  of  the  eye,  the  care  of  the 
tear  passages  and  nose.     Among  the  antiseptics  advised  and  in  most 
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common  use  are  the  douching  of  the  conjunctival  sac  with  3  per  cent, 
boric  acid ;  i  :3000  subHmate  solution ;  1 13000  iodide  of  mercury ;  the 
instillation  of  i  :iooo  sublimate  in  petrolatum,  or  2  per  cent,  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury;  or  5  per  cent,  iodoform  in  ointment.  Among  the 
powders  iodoform  or  xeroform  are  the  most  commonly  applied.  The 
application  of  atropin  is  always  indicated  where  no  elevation  of  intra- 
ocular tension  occurs.  Hot  applications,  which  may  be  made  of  boric 
acid  or  i  -.5000  sublimate  solution  applied  on  pieces  of  lint,  changed 
every  five  minutes,  for  half  an  hour,  for  every  three  hours,  are  indicated. 
I  do  not  agree  with  a  number  of  authors  that  tepid  applications  are  ad- 
visable, for  these  act  as  a  poultice  and  do  not  favor  the  nutrition  as  is 
found  to  be  the  case  from  intermittent  application  of  compresses  as 
hot  as  can  be  comfortably  borne.  Hot  applications  may  likewise  be 
made  by  the  use  of  a  syphon  apparatus,  passing  through  a  lead  plate  or 
small  hot  water  bag,  or  dry  heat  may  be  applied  by  a  modification  of  the 
Japanese  charcoal-burning  hand-warmer.  But  the  weight  of  these 
forms  of  apparatus  is  discomforting  to  the  patient,  and  we  are  usually 
obliged  to  employ  the  constant  services  of  a  nurse  to  change  the  com- 
presses every  few  minutes. 

If  the  tissues  become  macerated  the  compresses  may  be  stopped  and 
beef  juice  or  Bovinine  instilled  every  few  hours  to  help  the  local  nutrition. 

The  cauterization  of  corneal  ulcers  is  essentially  a 
conservative  operation,  by  which  many  wounds  and  ulcers  dooming  the 
eye  to  perdition  are  thereby  cleaned  out  and  caused  to  rapidly  heal. 
Chemical  cauterization  is  done  by  phenol  95  per  cent,  solution  on  a  small, 
cotton-tipped  stick;  fused  rod  of  silver  nitrate,  or  fused  bead  of  tri- 
chloracetic acid,  after  local  anesthesia  by  cocain,  alypin,  or  holocain. 

More  satisfactory  cauterization  and  cleansing  of  the  ulceration  is, 
however,  afforded  by  the  actual  cautery,  which  was  first  described  by 
Martinache-^  in  1873  for  this  purpose,  but  probably  used  from 
ancient  times. 

The  following  rules  may  be  observed  in  cauterization : 

1.  In  beginning  ulcerations. 

2.  In  progressive  ulcerations. 

3.  For  the  cauterization  of  the  edges  of  large  ulcers,  after  which 
the  base  of  the  ulcer  may  be  opened  by  the  von  Graefe  knife  and  the 
hypopion  removed. 

^  After-effects  of  the  operation  by  cauterization  are  observed 
in  that  while  the  hypopion  may  not  be  removed  it  is  absorbed.  The  pa- 
tient is  usually  relieved  by  the  operation,  much  corneal  tissue  is  usually 
burned  out,  yet  the  scar  resulting  therefrom  is  no  greater  than  when  heal- 
ing occurs  without  cauterization,  or  after  the  Saemisch  incision.    Staphy- 
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loma  formation  may  occur,  as  well  as  perforation,  but  this  happens  i 
other  circumstances. 

As  a  rule,  however,  cauterization   offers    the   f o11ovB-t- 
ing     advantages     over     the     Saemisch     section: 
after-treatment  is  usually  not  so  prolonged ;  it  is  safer,  and  may  be  i 
peated  two  or  three  times ;  the  results  are  usually  better,  as  it 
saves  the  eye ;  it  can  be  done  without  perforating  the  eye  and  cau 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  which  always  occurs  after  the  Saemisch  section;  it  i 
an  easier  and  more  precise  operation. 

Cauterization.     Under  general  or  usually  local  anesthesia  I 
extent  of  the  ulcer  is  to  be  defined  by  staining  with  a  2  per  cent,  flu 
cein  solution.     The  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  is  disinfected,  the  lids 
open  by  a  stop  speculum,  the  bulb  fixed  by  forceps  and  the  deeper  por-1 
tion  of  the  ulcer,  its  whole  base,  and  especially  the  edges,  down  to  6m\ 
^corneal  tissue,  cauterized  by  a  dull-red  heat.    A  dry,  brownish  eschar  is  I 
immediately  produced  which  is  thrown  off  in  a  few  days  and  healthy  ■ 
granulation  tissue  sets  in.    The  after-treatment  is  by  washing  out  of  the] 
conjunctival  sac  three  times  a  day,  dropping  in  of  atropin  and  diooin,] 
applications  of  iodoform  i)ow(ler,  the   1 :3,ooo  bichloride  salve,  a  light ' 
bandage  or  the  Fuchs  wire  mask. 

Otherwise,  as  previously  descril)ed,  the  area  of  ulceration  may  he 
covered  over  by  conjunctival  flaps. 

Platinum-pointed  cautery  instruments  which  may  be  heated  in  the 
alcohol  flanu\  and  arc  very  convenient,  have  been  devised  by  Simeon 
S  n  c  11,  Frank  Todd  and  otliers,  and  the  galvano-cauter}'  with 
miniature  tips  as  deviled  ])y  K  n  a  p  j)  i^ivo  a  variety  of  tools  for  selec- 
tion. 

C  u  1 1  i  n  ,1::  o  p  c  r  a  1  i  r>  n  s  are  made  by  paracentesis  of  the  base  of 
the  ulcer  and  are  not,  as  a  rnle,  indicated,  except  where  the  tension  be- 
comes hig-h,  and  this  otTers  an  Oj)portunity  for  further  infection  to  the 
deeper  structures  by  the  entrance  of  micn)-orj^anisms  direct  into  the  eye 
from  the  cornea,  which  are  otherwise  shut  out  by  Descemet's  mem- 
brane. Rather  i>  a  cnttini^-  oj^eration  by  complete  section  through  the 
cornea,  accordiiii^  to  the  niethocl  of  Saemisch,  indicated. 

K  e  r  a  t  o  m  y  « •  r  S  a  e  ni  i  ^  c  h  section  is  made  after  local 
ane"=ithesia  and  fixation  of  the  eye.  by  cuttinj^  with  a  small  Graefe  or 
Beer's  knife  into  clear  Ci»rneal  ti-sne  at  one  cdj^e  of  the  ulcer,  the  counter- 
puncture  beini;  made  at  the  other  side,  and  then  bringinj>"  out  the  knife  I 
mm.  from  the  lower  edi^v  oi  the  ulceration  in  clear  tissue.  After  this  the 
hypopion  may  be  reni'ived  ])y  forceps  or  antiseptic  syringing,  a  Haab 
iodoform  rod  (M-  dise  ])iit  in.  or  50  per  cent.  arcn^Tol  introduced  bv  a 
curved  ])ii)ette  into  tlie  anterior  chamber,  and  the  lids  closed.  The  after- 
treatment    i^   daily   clean-in^-  o\    the   wound,   removal   of  protrudiujET  hv- 
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popion  by  forceps,  and  the  application  of  a  bandage.  As  a  rule  it  is  in- 
advisable to  excise  any  portion  of  the  iris  during  this  procedure,  as  this 
opens  up  the  lymph  spaces  tn  the  iris  to  further  channels  of  infection. 
The  iris  always  prolapses  and  a  leucoma  adherens  is  thus  produced.  Since 
the  advent  of  cauterization  Saemisch  section  is  rarely  performed. 

General  constitutional  treatment  is  usually  pre- 
scribed. A  calomel  purge,  0.15  to  0,50  grams,  followed  in  a  few  hours 
by  a  saline  draught,  is  necessary  in  most  instances.  The  patient  must 
be  well-fed,  an<l  if  old  and  weak  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  with  meals, 
malt  liquors  if  ihey  do  not  disturb  digestion,  are  the  most  valuable.  Of 
the  drugs,  those  of  most  value  are  quinin  tn  full  doses,  usually  0,30  three 
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Fig.  269, 
Saemisch    section    in    hypopioti   keratitis. 


Limes  a  day  ;  opinm  administered  In  the  mouth,  or  morphin  by  hypo- 
dermic injection. 

Otto  Frank  reports  fio  per  cent,  of  recoveries  with  the  treat- 
ment of  infected  injuries  of  the  eye  by  large  doses  of  mercury,  and  by 
mercurial  inunctions  and  interglutcal  injections  of  mercury  iodide,  be- 
sides local  applications  and  cauterization,  paracentesis,  atropin,  bandage, 
and  rest  in  bed. 

I  have  saved  many  eyes  by  the  i  n  j  e  c  t  i  o  n  o  f  t  h  e  s  a  U  s  o  f 
silver,  especially  argyrol  in  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  solutions, 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  use  it  in  the  treatment  af 
perforating  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  and  after  the  Sacmisch  section.  As  a 
routine  application  25  per  cent,  to  50  i)er  cent,  argyrol,  or  10  per  cent. 
protargol,    instilled    into   the  conjunctival   sac   with  each 
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dressing,  has  been  preferable  to  the  application  of  more  irritating  sub- 
stances, such  as  sublimate  and  the  various  antiseptic  powders. 

In  1909  Haab-*  advised  the  introduction  of  iodoform 
discs  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  reported  good  re- 
sults. I  have  followed  this  method  in  several  cases  with  success,  but 
prefer  the  argyrol  injections,  and  most  other  observers  are  skeptical  of 
the  effect  of  iodoform.  The  iodoform  rod  may  be  seen  to  remain  in  the 
anterior  chamber  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  it  ultimately  apparently 
causes  an  irritation  with  exudation,  with  which  it  becomes  covered. 

Flushing  of  the  anterior  chamber  by  normal  salt  so- 
lution 9/10  of  I  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  boric  acid,  may  be  used,  after  an 
incision  through  the  ulceration  or  by  the  wound  of  entrance  of  the  for- 
eign body.  The  Lippincott  or  McKeown  irrigator,  or  a  curved 
pipette,  or  a  stream  directed  through  the  undine  may  be  used.  The  Todd 
or  Elwood  wash  bottles  carry  the  stream  of  fluid  gently  into  the  anterior 
chamber). 

Subconjunctival  injections  of  mercury  and  normal  salt  solutions  was 
brought  forth  by  D  a  r  i  e  r^^  and  recommended  for  years  by  him  and 
others  as  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  cases  that  do  not  respond  to  other 
treatment.  A  stop  speculum  and  fixation  forceps  are  commonly  used, 
although  not  necessary  with  a  quiet  patient.  The  eye  is  first  rendered 
insensitive  by  a  local  anesthetic,  half  a  hypodermic  syringeful  of  1 15000 
cyanid,  bichlorid,  or  iodid  of  mercury  solution  is  injected  under  the  con- 
junctiva, the  needle  being  inserted  well  under  the  tissue  back  of  the  lim- 
bus  between  the  recti  muscles.  This  raises  the  conjunctiva  in  a  bleb  over 
the  globe.  Massage  with  the  finger  tips  is  then  made  and  a  light  band- 
age applied  for  12  to  24  hours. 

Perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  almost  invariably  complicated 
by  prolapse  of  the  iris,  which  has  been  ascribed  by  T o o k e^^ 
as  an  effort  of  Nature  at  repair,  for  the  iris  fills  the  opening,  stops  the 
wound,  becomes  adherent,  and  forms  a  sort  of  misdirected  healing  which 
may  become  infected,  or  at  any  rate  causes  irregular  healing  and  the 
development  of  a  high  degree  of  irregular  astigmatism.  The  scar  later 
becomes  cystoid,  ectatic,  and  produces  increased  intraocular  tension  which 
may  lead  to  blindness  and  hence  excision  of  the  prolapsed  iris  is  to  be 
made. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  SCLERA  AND  CORNEO-SCLERAL  MARGIN. 

A.  Wounds,  (a)  Non-perforating  wounds — Etiology,  Sjrmptoms  and  coune-* 
Diagnosis — Prognosis — Therapy.  (b)  Perforating  wounds — Etiology — 
Symptoms  and  course-^Healing — Complications — Therapy — Conservative 
Treatment  —  Ectasia  —  Diagnosis  —  Prognosis  —  Therapy  —  Scleral  suture 
— Mattress — Nuels* — Cystoid  cicatrix — Literature.  B.  Foreign  bodies — 
Etiology — Symptoms  and  course— Diagnosis — Prognosis — ^Therapy — Lit- 
erature. C.  Injuries  through  blunt  objects — Direct — Indirect  rupture-* 
Etiology — Mechanism — Direct — Indirect — Symptoms — Course  and  compli- 
cations— Diagnoisis — Prognosis— Therapy — Pigment  deposition — Posterior 
rupture — Partial  rupture— Rupture  canal  of  Schlemm — Sjrmptoms  and 
course^— Diagnosis — Prognosis — Therapy — Literature.  D.  Thermal  in- 
juries— Etiology — Symptoms — Course  and  complications — ^Therapy — Liter- 
ature.. E.  Injuries  from  firearms — Etiology — Wounds — ^Foreign  bodies- 
Contusions  and  rupture— Direct  rupture — ^Therapy. 

A.  WOUNDS, 
a.  Non-perforating  wounds. 

Etiology.  Wounds  occur  in  the  form  of  scratches  and  abra- 
sions, the  conjunctiva  usually  receiving  the  brury:  of  the  injury.  All 
those  I  have  seen  have  been  from  i>encil  and  hat-pin  points,  and  scratches 
from  claws  of  dogs  and  cats,  beaks  of  birds  and  even  bites  of  aniamls. 

Symptoms  and  course.  The  irritation  and  pain  is  much 
less  than  in  such  injuries  to  the  cornea.  As  a  rule  there  is  some  lacri- 
mation  and  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body.  Examination  shows  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  conjunctiva  and  outer  layers  of  the  sclera,  with  con- 
gestion of  the  episcleral  blood  vessels  and  tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva. 
If  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  latter  are  closed  perhaps  some  foreign 
body  may  be  found  lying  under  the  membrane.  If  the  sclera  be  nearly 
divided  the  bluish  color  of  the  uvea  may  show  through. 

Diagnosis.  From  inspection  and  from  the  fact  that  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  is  normal  will  differentiate  non-perforating  from  per- 
forating wounds. 

Prognosis.  Superficial,  non-perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera 
are  of  little  moment  and  heal  kindly  if  the  conjunctival  wound  be  closed 
over  them,  so  a  simple  stitch  or  two  bringing  the  edges  of  the  con- 
junctiva together,  insures  good  healing. 
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Therapy.  Asepsis  and  antisepsis  of  the  conjunctival  cul-de-sac 
and  application  of  a  bandage,  usually  results  in  closure  of  the  small 
wound  and  restitution  ad  integram  within  a  few  days. 

A  child  was  playing  with  a  cat  when  she  received  a  scratch  of  the 
conjunctiva,  sclera  and  outer  canthus.  This  healed  under  1 13000  subli- 
mate salve  and  bandage  within  three  days. 

A  stenographer  poked  a  pencil  point  into  her  eye,  cutting  the  con- 
junctiva and  sclera.     Same  treatment  and  result. 

A  lady  cut  the  inner  canthus  and  the  sclera  by  a  scratch  with  a  hat- 
pin.   This,  too,  rapidly  healed. 

Korschenowsky^  reported  a  woman  who  had  stooped  under  a 
table  to  pull  out  a  dog.  The  animal  bit  her  in  the  eye,  causing  a  3  mm. 
long  conjunctival  and  scleral  wound,  followed  by  scar  formation. 


Fig.  270. 
Perforating  wound,  corneal  limbus.    Prolapse  of  iris. 

b.  Perforating  wounds. 

Only  at  the  comeo-scleral  margin  can  perforating  wounds  occur 
without  involving  either  the  conjunctiva,  uvea  and  retina,  as  well  as  the 
vitreous,  or  the  cornea,  iris  and  lens.  As  a  rule  such  scleral  wounds  are 
complicated  by  injuries  to  these  structures  with  loss  of  aqueous  or  vitre- 
ous and  prolapse  of  the  interior  tunics. 

Etiology.  The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  which  produce  per- 
forating corneal  wounds,  especially  blows,  bodies  flying  with  force,  and 
knife  or  scissor  wounds. 

Symptoms  and  course.  The  irritation  and  pain  are  less 
than  in  purely  scleral  injuries  when  complicated  by  injury  to  the  ciliary 
body  and  cornea.  In  the  latter  cases  we  find  swelling  of  the  lids,  chemo- 
sis  of  the  conjunctiva,  bleeding  under  the  conjunctiva  and  perhaps  a 
hyphema,  ciliary  injection,  and  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  wound.    The  wounds  may  be  linear,  curved  or 
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angular,  but  are  seldom  in  the  form  of  a  flap.  They  are  usually  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  or  at  an  angle  to  the  limbus  and  are  seldom 
parallel.  Small  perforating  wounds  are  difficult  to  see  and  are  marked 
by  small  extravasations  of  blood. 

Most  penetrating  and  perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  likewise 
involve  the  ciliary  body  and  open  both  the  vitreous  and  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  iris  prolapsing  and  becoming  impacted  into  the  wound. 
Where  the  opening  in  the  sclera  is  great,  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  occurs 
and  the  ciliary  body  and  chorioid  may  be  seen  in  the  wound.  If  the  hya- 
loid membrane  is  not  broken  or  cut  the  vitreous  may  protrude  as  a  clear 
bead  from  the  wound.  In  large  wounds  the  lips  separate  and  between 
them  is  seen  the  injured  iris  and  lens  matter.  Where  the  ciliary  body 
and  chorioid  protrude  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  stained  a  brownish 
color.  The  vitreous  extrudes  more  and  more  with  each  movement  of 
the  globe  and  from  pressure  of  the  lids.  In  very  large  wounds  almost  the 
entire  contents  of  the  globe  may  extrude.  If  the  lids  be  injured  at  the 
same  time  the  wound  may  be  seen  directly. 

If  the  wound  be  posterior  to  the  zonula  the  anterior  chamber  will 
be  intact ;  if  anterior  or  combined  with  perforating  injury  to  the  cornea 
the  anterior  chamber  may  be  abolished  until  closed  by  prolapse  of  the 
iris  in  the  minor  cases,  when  it  is  again  restored. 

The  intra-ocular  tension  is  always  diminished,  even  to  a  flabbiness 
of  the  globe. 

In  favorable  cases  healing  occurs  with  the  formation  of  a  flat  scar. 
The  chorioid  and  the  retina  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  becoming 
atrophic,  ophthalmoscopic  examination  showing  the  white  sclera  at  the 
spot  of  the  injury.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  fibers  corresponding  to 
the  portion  of  the  retina  injured,  with  lowered  visual  acuity  and  angular 
defect  in  the  visual  field,  follows.  The  conjunctiva  is  usually  attached  by 
cicatricial  bands,  in  a  radial  form,  to  the  scar  and  a  black  or  brown  pig- 
ment deposit  forms  and  persists  indefinitely. 

In  cases  where  the  wound  is  small,  as  in  piercing  injuries,  the  scar 
may  become  thin  so  that  the  color  of  the  uvea  is  observed  through  it. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  small  prolapse  and  impaction  of  the  chorioid  into  the 
wound. 

In  large  healed  wounds  cicatricial  contraction  may  occur  so  that  the 
globe  becomes  indented. 

The  healing  of  scleral  wounds  is  more  rapid  the  sooner  the  edges 
are  brought  together,  but  not  by  direct  adhesion,  rather  by  new  deposit 
of  connective  tissue  ( S  c  h  u  n  k  i  t  z  -M  y  a  s  h  i  t  a*)  which,  according 
to  L  u  b  1  i  n  s  k  y"*  is  produced  from  the  conjunctiva  and  chorioid,  and 
from  which  also  the  vitreal  bands  are  produced.    Through  the  contrac- 
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tion  of  the  scar  tissue  the  chorioid  and  retina  become  pulled  away  and  de- 
tachment occurs. 

Complications.  Iris  and  ciliary  body  prolapse  are  most  fre- 
quent; injury  to  the  zonula  causes  entire  or  partial  dislocation  of  the 
lens ;  to  the  lens  capsule  and  body  causes  traumatic  capsular  and  lenticu- 
lar cataract.  The  lens  may  escape  through  the  wound,  in  the  case  of  large 
wounds,  together  with  some  or  all  of  the  vitreous. 

E  versbusch*  shows  that  after  resorption  of  the  lens  the  con- 
traction of  the  lens  capsule  and  thickening  of  the  zonular  fasiculae  may 
drag  on  the  ciliary  body  and  cause  sympathetic  irritation. 

So  much  of  the  vitreous  may  be  lost  that  the  eye  goes  on  to  phthisis 
bulbi.  How  much  may  be  lost  with  retention  of  function  has  not  been 
established,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  over  one-fifth  be  extruded  no 
vision  may  be  expected.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  vitreous  ever  re- 
generates.   Experiments  now  in  progress  may  settle  the  contention. 

Bleeding  into  the  vitreous  usually  occurs  and  may  be  seen  for  a 
long  time  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  either  as  blood,  blood  pigment  or  mem- 
branous opacities. 

Loss  of  a  portion  of  the  uvea  and  retina,  as  well  as  impaction 
thereof  and  injury  to  the  lens,  is  an  unfavorable  sign,  as  the  cicatricial 
contraction  ultimately  leads  to  disturbances  of  contiguity  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thin  scar  leads  to  staphyloma  from  inability  of  the  weak, 
new-formed  membrane  to  resist  the  intraocular  pressure. 

Small  perforating  wounds  of  the  comea-scleral  margin  may  heal 
with  the  formation  of  a  cystoid  cicatrix,  caused  by  lining  of  the  wound 
canal  by  the  iris  or  by  the  lens  capsule.  The  conjunctiva  grows  over 
the  projection,  but  the  wound  canal  persists  and  the  aqueous  fills  it, 
forming  a  projecting  bead.  This  condition  occurs  more  seldom  after 
injuries  than  from  cataract  extraction  and  iridectomy,  when  the  iris  or 
lenticular  capsule  has  not  been  fully  replaced;  or  in  secondary  iris  pro- 
lapse after  such  operations.  Secondary  glaucoma  or  infection  is  apt  to 
occur. 

Scleral  staphyloma  comes  more  commonly  in  case  of  rupture  than 
in  perforating  wounds.  Ectasia  of  all  kinds  predisposes  to  secondary 
glaucoma  and  blindness.  Cysts  of  the  iris  have  been  often  seen  after 
comeo-scleral  wounds. 

The  future  of  the  eye  depends  upon  the  changes  in  the  vitreous,  and 
especially  the  amount  of  contraction  of  the  exudation,  which  we  cannot 
see  distinctly  in  such  eyes,  but  which  we  recognize  by  steadily  diminish- 
ing sight,  due  to  implication  of  the  retina,  and  gradually  increasing  soft- 
ness of  the  globe. 

We  should  repeatedly  test  the  acuity  of  vision  and  the  light  per- 
ception, and  when  we  find  perception  of  light  has  been  lost  it  is  well  to 
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-l^ate  if  at  the  same  time  the  uye  has  become  soft.    The  observable 

*15"es  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye  are  a  plastic  irido-cychtis,  but 

^ot  so  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  enucleation  indications  (aside 

the  infective  signs),  as  those  relating  to  the  gradual  loss  of  sight 

tonicity  of  the  globe. 

Therapy.     Conservative  treatment.     This  is  described  under  the 

tral    chapter,  with  asepsis,  antisepsis  and  surgical  procedures.     Of 

-ia\  importance  here  is  the  removal  of  prolapses  of  the  interior;  the 

by    iridectomy,  the  chorioid  and  vitreous,  by  cautery,  and  careful 

iring  of  the  scleral  wound,  followed  by  conjunctival  covering. 

I   am  sure  that  I  have  saved  many  eyes  from  infection  by  the  in- 

lation  of  50  per  cent,  arg>Tol  solution  into  the  conjunctiva]  cul-de-sac* 

a     routine     dressing     for     injuries     and     operative     wounds,     and 

:ially  by  the  injection  of  a  50  per  cent.  argyTol  solution  into  the  an- 


Fig.  271. 
wound  of  lens  and  ciliary  body,  showing  fresh  exudate  in  the  vitreous. 


iijr  chamber  through  the  accidental  wound,  even  when  evidences  of  in- 
fection, as  iritis  and  hypopion  were  already  evident.  The  i  13000  bi- 
^loride  ointment  as  a  dressing  for  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  prevents 
entrance  of  micro-organisms  and  kills  off  the  streptococcus  endemic  to 
the  tarsus. 

Old    cyst  o  id    cicatrices    may  be  dealt  with  by  the  galvano- 
cautery,  the  outgrowth  being  seared  evenly  with  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
itisepsis,  atropin  and  a  bandage  applied.     I  have  cut  off  and  seared  by 
cautery  a  number  of  such  protrusions  without  causing  special  irri- 
itton* 

The  treatment  of   s  e  q  u  e  I  se   frequently  sums  itself  up  in  enuclea- 
ftioa  or  one  of  its  substitutes.    Cystoid  cicatrices  may  be  ablated  by  the 
cautery,  or  various  operations  done  for  ectasia?. 

Landesberg*'    ablates  a  scleral  ectasia  by  repeated  corneal  in- 

!iflcms,  even  to  17  sittings.    As  this  method  is  very  wearisome  to  the  pa- 

enl   he  recommends  the  excision  of  a  sectoral  section   i   to  2  mm.  in 
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width,  the  end  results  being  the  formation  of  a  thickened  cicatrix  which 
conserves  the  normal  fomn  of  the  globe. 

Evershiisch*  recommends  many  small  punctures  by  the  gal- 
vano-caiitery. 

Diagnosis.  The  loss  of  tension  bespeaks  an  opening  of  the 
eyeball.  If  the  wound  be  posterior  to  the  corneo-scleral  margin  it  will 
probably  remain  open,  vitreous  extrude  and  the  tension  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished.  If  anterior  and  followed  by  prolapse  of  iris,  the  latter  may  clog 
the  wound  and  the  tension  be  re-established.  Careful  examination  w^ith 
the  loupe  by  direct  and  oblique  illumination,  and  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
and  diaphanoscope,  should  reveal  the  condition. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  as  regards  retention  of  the  globe, 
barring  the  possibility  of  sympathetic  disease*  is  now-a-days  very  good. 
In  former  times  most  such  eyes  came  to  immediate  enucleation.  (See 
chapter  on  Sympathetic  Inflammation)*     But  even  the  smallest  prick  of 


Fig.  272. 
Organized  exudate  in  vitreous  from   wound  of  ciliary  region,  and  vitreous  with 

mcnibrane  formation. 


a  needle,  if  septic,  may  cause  loss  of  the  eye  through  infection,  and  as 
we  never  know  until  several  days  have  elapsed  as  to  this  probability, 
the  prognosis  should  be  withheld.  As  regards  sight,  the  prognosis  is 
never  good,  for  the  subsequent  cicatrical  contraction  changes  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  and  may  give  rise  to  a  chronic  iridio-cyclitis,  and  ulti- 
mate atrophy  of  the  globe. 

Therapy*  We  have  here  to  choose  betwTen  the  radical  removal 
of  a  badly  injured  eye,  which  as  a  rule  prevents  the  patient  from  working 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  or  conservative  efforts  to  preserve  the  globe 
with  more  or  less  sight. 

Immediate  enucleation,  or  one  of  its  substitutes,  should  be  done  in 
all  badly-lacerated  injuries  of  the  ciliary  region,  particularly  if  infected 
or  if  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  vitreous  has  been  lost.  Immediate  enuclea- 
tion should  be  done  in  barlly  injured  globes  where  little  or  no  sight  can 
be  expected,  in  the  case  of  working  men  who  cannot  afford  the  loss  of 
time  or  expense  ensuant  upon  conservative  handling.    If  in  spite  of  con- 
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w^  ^^^attvc  treatment  inllammation  occurs  and  progresses,  we  should  enu- 

^^^te  as  soon  as  we  see  that  the  sight  cannot  be  saved. 
[fc  The  future  of  the  eye  depends  upon  the  changes  in  the  vitreous  and 

K^_l*^cially  the  amount  of  contraction  of  the  exudation^  which  we  cannot 
^^^  distinctly  in  such  eyes,  hut  which  we  recognize  by  steadily  diminisliing 
^^^Kht^  due  to  implication  of  the  retitia,  and  gradually  increasing  softness 
^^V'^he  ^lobe. 

|^|P       Wc  repeatedly  test  the  acuity  of  vision,  the  light  perception,  and 

^  ^  ^'^on  we  find  perception  of  light  has  been  lost  it  is  well  to  enucleate  if  at 

*^'  ^ame  time  the  eve  has  become  soft.    The  changes  in  the  anterior  por- 


^r, 


^n   of  the  eye  observable  belong  to  a  plastic  irido-cyditis,  but  these 
^  not  so  much  to  be  depended  upon,  aside  from  the  infective  signs,  for 
^^»-'r-leation  indications  as  those  relating  in  the  gradual  loss  of  sight  and 
-ity  of  the  globe. 


CyMoid  cicatrix  of  iris  at  limhiis  cornea   from  penetrating  wound. 


The  next  indication  is  the  iridectomy  for  prolapsed  iris.     It  h  gen- 
ly  useless  to  attempt  to  replace  a  prolapse,  it  only  recurs,  because  im- 
pacted and  results  in  a  cystoid  cicatrix  with  its  resultant  dangers.    Eserin 
like\^'ise  is  a  failure  in  the  attempt  to  produce  union,  and  retraction  of 
the  iris  from  the  wound.    Indeed,  neilher  atropin  nor  eserin  exercise  any 
feet  upon  the  position  of  the  pupd  if  the  anterior  chamber  l>e  open.     It 
good,  then,  to  seize  the  prolaijsc  with  delicate  forceps  and  by  gentle 
iction  draw  it  out  a  little,  immediately  snip  it  oflF,  and  complete  the 
ilet  of  the  wound. 

Protruding  portions  of  the  ciliar}'  body  and  chorioid  should  not  be 

lised  on  account  of  possibility  of  loss  of  vitreous  and  infection  of  the 

Iterior  of  the  globe.     Prolapses  of  the  vitreous  should  be  excised.     If 

ic  lens  be  injured  it  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  wait  a  number  of  days  before 

^-ingr  up  the  wound,  or  w^eks  before  attempting  removal  of  the  traii- 

kutic  cataract  by  discission  or  linear  extraction. 
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Penetrating  wounds  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball  pa: 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclera,  and  involve  prolapse  of  the  intrai 
tents.    These  wounds  are  most  successfully  treated  by  the  cotij« 
flap  mt*thod.  with  or  without  scleral  stitches. 

The  Scleral  Suture.  All  scleral  wounds  over  3  ni 
length  are  apt  to  g^ape  and  allow  extrui^ion  of  the  intra-ocular  cot 
One.  two,  or  more  finest  catgut,  kangaroo  or  rat-tail  tendon,  inten 
sutures,  threaded  on  very  sharp,  moderately-curved  needles,  tni 
passed  through  the  lips  of  the  scleral  wound  and  it  coapted  ihercbj 
being  taken  not  to  lose  more  vitreous;  the  lips  of  the  wourrl  ni 


Figs.  274*275, 

Extensive   laceration   of    eyeball    from    piece   of   hot   horseshoe. 

V=SO/xl     (Ealon.) 

seized  by  toothed  forceps  and,  with  needle  suflficiently  sharp, 
tral  suture  is  taken  first  and  loosely  tied.  The  stitches  are  snippy 
to  the  knots  and  a  ilap  of  the  conjunctiva  dissected  up  and  sut^ 
place  by  interrupted,  iron-dyed  silk  sutures,  the  line  of  the  oonjil 
stitches  passuig  outside  of  the  sclera,  the  stitcher  in  the  latter  beingi 
and  allowed  to  absorb,  those  in  the  conjunctiva  being  removcf]  ab^ 
fifth  day. 

riaretti.**  in   1833,  first  described  suturing  of  the  sclera  j 
cm.  long  wound  caused  by  penetration  of  the  eye  by  a  splinter  of 
Bowman,^  C  r  i  t  c  h  e  1 1.*  Windsor.'^  and  L  a  w  s  o  n/*  atid 
in  past  decades,  used  this  procedure  with  good  results.     In  aJI  t 
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of  the  sclera  it  is  necessary  to  replace  or  remove  tags  of  tissue  therefrom 
in  order  to  secure  good  healing.  In  the  olden  days  these  cases  were 
usually  treated  only  by  the  bandage  and  rest,  but  many  such  were  fol- 
lowed by  ectasiae  and  infection,  and  hence  the  suturing  of  such  wounds 
was  taken  up. 

When  the  wound  is  sectoral  and  does  not  gape  its  closure  by  con- 
junctival suture  is  advised  by  Simeon  S  n  e  1  P^  as  the  operative  pro- 
cedure needed  aside  from  the  toilet  of  the  wound.  In  the  gaping,  tan- 
gental,  or  meridianal  wounds  actual  sutures  of  catgut  through  the 
sclera,  either  through  the  outer  layers  where  the  sclera  is  thick,  as  an- 
ciently used  by  L  a  w  s  o  n,'®  or,  where  thin,  through  the  whole  thickness, 
as  advised  by  C  z  e  r  m  a  k,*^  should  be  placed. 


^wmm/jj/ 


^'nn'mv^ 


Fig.  27G. 
Author's   mattress   suture. 

Fage"  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  scleral  suture:  i.  It  pro- 
tects the  interior  of  the  eye  from  infection.  2.  It  hinders  the  further 
loss  of  vitreous.  3.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  fistula,  cystoid  cicatrix 
and  staphyloma.  4.  It  causes  the  formation  of  a  much  more  regular  and 
flat  cicatrix,  and  the  probability  of  secondary  retinal  detachment  is  less. 
5.     It  shortens  the  healing  period. 

E  v  e  r  s  b  u  s  c  h*  recommends  the  suture  even  in  central  contused 
and  lacerated  wounds  when  not  infected.  C  z  e  r  m  a  k^^  gives  the  fol- 
lowing contra-indications  for  the  .<^clcral  suture:  i.  In  severe,  and  espe- 
cially deeply  penetrating:  wounds  with  extensive  loss  of  vitreous,  threat- 
ening entire  loss  of  the  intra-ocular  contents,  extensive  bleeding  into  the 
vitreous  cavity,  and  when  the  eye  is  so  severely  damaged  that  its  removal 
is  immediately  indicated.  2.  When  a  foreign  body  remains  which  can- 
not be  removed  from  the  globe.    3.     When  appearances  or  course  point 
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to  inflammation  of  the  globe,  4.  Fag  e'*  also  gives  the  following  as  a 
contra-indication  for  the  suture:  When  in  the  case  of  a  scleral  rupture 
the  conjunctiva  has  not  been  torn  open. 

C  z  e  rm a  k**  does  not  agree  with  the  latter  contra-indication,  as 
under  modern  asepsis  wounds  should  heal  well  without  infection,  and  a 
gaping  conjunctival  rupture  would  allow  of  prolapse  of  intra-ocular 
contents  and,  therefore^  especially  when  the  lens  has  been  dislocated  from 
the  conjunctiva  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  lens  and  sew  up  the  wound. 

The  needle  and  suture  operation  is  made  as  in  the  case  of  corneal 
suture  under  local  or  general  narcosis,  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  held 
by  fine  forceps,  or,  as  K  e  r  2  e  n  d  o  r  f  e  r**  advises,  by  a  fine  hook,  but  I 
prefer  the  forceps.     If  the  conjunctiva  be  torn  or  wounded  at  the  same 


.V 


vNv\ui/(/iiiyk 


w 


Fig.  277. 
Nuel's  suture. 


^N 


place  the  needles  and  threads  may  pass  through  the  conjunctiva  or  epi- 
sclera,  when  silk  sutures  may  be  used.  If  the  conjunctival  wound  is  at 
another  place  the  sutures  should  l>e  of  catgut  or  tendon  and  the  con- 
junctival suture  of  silk. 

Lawson/^  in  1871,  and  other  authors  up  to  Czermak,*^  in 
1907,  recommended  double-armed  sutures,  i,  e.,  with  a  needle  on  each 
end  passed  through  the  lips  of  the  wound  edge  out  and  then  tied. 

In  some  cases  I  have  used  the  mattress  suture,  made  by  passing  the 
first  needle  of  the  double  armed  suture  from  without  towards  the  lower 
lip  of  the  wound,  through  the  corneal  or  episcleral  substance,  then  across 
the  wound,  again  into  the  episclera  of  the  lip  of  the  wound,  crossing  over, 
entering  the  scleral  tissue  again  behind  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound.  The 
wound  then  being  approximated  by  forceps  the  knot  is  tied  on  the  surface 
of  the  cornea. 
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Another  kind  of  retaining  or  tension  suture  has  been  made  by 
N  u  e  1"  for  corneo-scleral  rupture  and  after  sclerectomy  for  cystoid  cica- 
trix. A  double-armed  suture  about  2  cm  long  is  passed  under  the 
conjunctiva  behind  the  wound  about  the  equator  of  the  globe,  then 
crossed  over  the  wound  to  the  inner  side,  being  tied  below.  These  su- 
tures may  be  removed  about  the  fifth  day,  when  the  wound  will  be  found 
to  have  suffiiciently  coapted. 

Wounds  over  one  cm.  in  length  are  apt  to  gape  and  one  or  more 
scleral  sutures  of  finest  chromicized  cat-gut  should  be  put  in,  and  the 
lips  drawn  together.  Over  this  the  K  u  h  n  t^**  double-pedicled,  conjunc- 
tival flaps  should  be  drawn,  or  if  the  wound  be  posteriorly  a  flap  may  be 
made  in  the  conjunctiva  and  bridged  over  the  sewn-up  scleral  wound. 

Immediately  after  coaptation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  sutures, 
and  covering  by  a  conjunctival  flap,  atropin  and  eserin  again  affect  the 
pupil,  and  of  these  atropin  is  preferably  used  in  order  to  open  the  pupil 
and  to  quiet  ciliary  contraction.  A  5  to  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  dionin  will 
give  relief  to  the  pain. 

In  some  cases  where  the  conjunctiva  is  chemosed  it  will  be  necessary 
to  subdue  the  swelling  by  iced  compresses  or  by  leeches  to  the  temple, 
before  the  toilet  of  the  wound  and  suturing  may  be  made. 

Where  the  patient  is  exceedingly  nervous,  and  in  the  case  of  young 
children,  a  general  anesthetic  is  necessary  for  these  procedures,  but 
usually  in  adults  cocainization  gives  ample  anesthesia. 

Cystoid  cicatrix  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  galvano-cau- 
tery,  the  outgrowth  being  seared  evenly  with  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
then  antiseptics,  atropin,  and  a  bandage  applied.  I  have  cut  off  and  seared 
by  the  cautery  a  considerable  number  of  such  protrusions  without  caus- 
ing any  special  irritation. 

A  hunter,  trying  to  capture  a  wounded  crane,  was  struck  in  the  face 
by  the  bill  of  the  bird.  Luckily  the  blow  expended  itself  mainly  on  the 
malar  bone  and  only  the  point  of  the  bill  entered  the  eye  through  the 
sclera.  I  saw  him  several  days  afterwards  when  the  eye,  though  con- 
gested, had  nearly  healed,  and  uneventful  recovery  took  place. 

A  girl  was  playing  with  a  vicious  dog  who  snapped  at  her  face, 
tearing  away  the  lower  lid  at  the  outer  canthus,  and  the  brow  above,  the 
incisor  teeth  evidently  catching  the  globe  between  them  and  biting  out 
a  piece  of  the  sclera  and  cornea.  When  I  saw  her  the  contents  of  the 
globe  had  run  out,  and  aside  from  the  reposition  of  the  lids  nothing 
could  be  done  except  an  enucleation,  which  was  immediately  made  under 
general  anesthesia.  The  lids  healed  kindly  and  prothesis  was  ultimately 
made. 

Schmidt-Rimpler"  saw  a  dog-bite  through  the  sclera  which. 
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although  iritis  with  a  gelatinous  exudate  ensued,  recovered  with  vision 
and  only  a  small  scar. 

R  o  d  e  w  a  1  d^*  reports  a  perforating  scleral  wound  from  the  beak 
of  an  owl. 

Pitchfork  and  whiplash  injuries,  from  the  nature  of  the  agent  are 
usually  infected  and  result  in  panophthalmitis.  Of  such  I  have  seen 
several,  fortunately  early  enough  to  remove  the  eye  by  enucleation  and 
thus  remove  the  focus  of  infection. 

I  have  seen  many  stab  wounds  of  the  sclera  from  knives  and  scissors, 
the  majority  of  which  came  to  enucleation ;  in  some  the  scleral  and  con- 
junctival suture  has  saved  the  eye. 

An  irregular,  of  Chicago,  one  of  whose  specialties  was  the  "curing'* 
of  diabetes  by  operation  on  the  extrinsic  ocular  muscles,  had  done  this 
job  on  a  man  with  such  crudeness  that  he  had  contrived  to  snip  through 
the  sclera  during  his  attempted  tenotomy,  producing  the  effect,  in  after 
years,  if  a  quadrantic  atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  retina  and  optic  nerve,  with 
reduction  of  visual  acuity  to  6/lx  and  a  quadrantic  defect  in  the  visual 
field. 

A  young  man  was  set  upon  at  night  by  highwaymen  and  slashed 
across  the  face  with  a  knife  which  cut  through  the  upper  lid,  cornea, 
ciliary  region  and  sclera.  As  this  was  a  slicing  wound  and  evidently 
not  deep,  not  involving  the  lens,  I  put  in  four  scleral  stitches  of  fine  cat- 
gut, and  pulled  a  large  flap  of  conjunctiva  down  over  the  wound,  after 
the  manner  of  Kuhnt,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  securing  immediate 
healing  with  resultant  vision  of  6/xxxv  after  two  years,  although  the 
visual  field  became  contracted  and  the  cicatrix  was  depressed. 

In  a  child  who  had  cut  the  sclero-corneal  margin  with  a  sharp  kn;fe 
I  made  a  double-pedicled  conjunctival  flap  and  saved  the  eye,  with  vision. 
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B.  FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Etiology.  Praun'  says  that  foreign  bodies  in  the  sclera  oc- 
about  200  times  less  frequently  than  in  the  cornea,  the  cause  being 
^  more  efficient  protection  by  the  brows  and  lids;  its  resiliency  from 
&^  *'>g  of  a  greater  radius  than  the  cornea,  and  foreign  bodies  rebounding 
^^*ariefrom  or  boring  through  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  rather  than  re- 
^^■fciiiing  in  the  scleral  tissues.  In  very  few  cases  does  the  foreign  body 
in  the  sclera  or  sclero-conjunctiva.  Of  these  powder  grains,  sand, 
*,  the  result  of  explosions,  are  most  common.  Surgical  accidents,  like 
breaking  off  of  needle  points  in  advancement  operations,  or  the  point 
cataract  knife  in  corneal  incisions,  doubtless  happen  to  all  operators,  as 
have  in  my  own  experience. 

I  can  recall  no  case  of  iron  particles  in  the  sclera,  but  I  have  seen 
[  glass,  stone  and  powder  splinters,  and  shot  grains.    Other  authors 
I've  reported  lead,  brass,  and  wood  splinters. 

Symptoms  and  course.    A  hemorrhagic  spot  is  usually  seen 
the  wound  of  entrance  and  the  conjunctiva  may  be  moved  over  the 
^^reign  body,  the  latter  membrane  may  have  been  more  or  less  torn  by 
^^'ts  entrance  and  stained  by  particles  of  the  same  substance.    Small,  glow- 
^'^5%lg  foreign  bodies  may  burn  deeply  into  the  sclera  and  remain  there,  as 
sand,  particles  of  metal,  etc.     After  powder  and  dynamite  explo- 
is  many  grains  of  powder,  sand,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  the  skin  of  the 
Ibds,  in  the  comeo-scleral  conjunctiva  and  sclera  occupying  in  the  eye 
the  opening  of  the  lids.     As  a  rule  the  further  course  is  attended  by 
5    swelling  and  injection  of  the  conjunctiva.    There  is  not  much  pain  and 
[    small    aseptic   foreign   bodies,  as  powder  grains,   sand,   etc.,  may  heal 
1     into  the  tissues  without  causing  irritation.    Large  foreign  bodies  may  re- 
main in  the  sclera  or  penetrate  into  the  capsule,  ultimately  causing  loss 
of  the  globe  by  infection. 

Diagnosis.  Small  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  sclera  may 
not  be  visible  on  first  inspection  on  account  of  the  conjunctiva  being 
stretched  over  them,  their  imbedment  and  blood  clots  disguising  their 
nature.  So  days  and  even  weeks  may  pass  without  their  presence  being 
known.  However,  most  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  eye,  or  felt  by 
means  of  a  probe  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  generally  good,  as  small  foreign 
bodies  may  heal  in  the  tissue  of  the  sclera  without  much  irritation  and  at 
any  rate  when  diagnosed  they  may  be  readily  removed,  except  when 
perforating. 

Therapy.  Medium-sized  foreign  bodies  sticking  into  the  sclera. 
may.  after  cocainization  of  the  eye,  be  seized  by  the  forceps  and  pulled 
out.     Others  have  to  be  cut  around  by  the  scissors  points,  gouged  or  cut 
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out  by  the  gouge  and  knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  push  the  foreign 
body  through  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  In  the  case  of  iron  the  magnet 
may  be  first  tried.  If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  removed,  in  a  first  at- 
tempt, without  too  much  discission,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  few  days  and 
then  to  try  again.  Powder  grains  and  stains,  and  particles  of  stone  or 
sand,  may  be  cut  and  scraped  away  after  incising  the  conjunctiva. 

Many  cases  of  powder  grains  and  stains  and  impaction  of  sand 
in  the  sclera  have  been  attended  by  me,  of  which  the  4th  of  July  cases 
already  noted  are  a  type. 

Industrial  accidents  in  mines  frequently  result  as  follows : 

A  miner  was  tamping  a  fuse  when  it,  with  its  charge,  exploded, 
killing  him  immediately  and  knocking  unconscious  his  helper,  who  was 
then  a  few  feet  away,  facing  him.  The  latter's  face  was  burned,  the  right 
eye  literally  blown  out,  i.  e.,  a  large  rupture  of  the  sclera  with  imme- 
diate loss  of  all  the  ocular  contents  resulting;  in  the  other  eye,  and  in  the 
face,  there  was  impaction  of  many  particles  of  stone  and  sand,  some  of 
them  in  the  lids,  cornea,  conjunctiva,  and  sclera,  and  in  addition  there 
was  a  detachment  of  the  retina.  The  case  was  attended  to  by  the  mine 
doctor;  little  could  be  done  when  I  first  saw  him. 

A  girl  labeling  full  beer  lx)ttlcs  had  a  bottle  break  and  explode  from 
knocking  it  against  another.  Pieces  of  glass  flew  into  her  face  and  a 
particle  into  her  eye,  from  which  it  extruded,  between  the  lids,  when  I 
saw  her.  On  seizing  it  with  the  forceps  the  splinter,  which  was  about 
j^2  inch  long  and  1/6  inch  thick,  was  removed.  Full  healing  without 
loss  of  function  occurred. 

In  several  cases  I  have  broken  off  the  points  of  defective  needles  in 
the  sclera  while  operating,  usually  succeeding  in  immediately  finding  them, 
but  in  one  instance  not  getting  the  point  out  for  several  weks,  when  the 
localized  congestion  pointed  to  the  place  of  its  impaction. 

I  once  saw  a  German  operator  break  off  the  point  of  a  von  Graefc 

knife  in  the  sclero-cornea,  call  for  another  and  proceed  with  the  operation. 

The  outcome  of  the  case  is  unknown  to  me. 

LITERATURE. 
1.     Praun,  1.  c.  p.  211. 

C.  INJURIES  BY  BLUNT  OBJECTS;  RUPTURES  OF  THE  SCLERA. 

Bursting  of  the  sclera  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  It 
usually  involves  all  the  layers  but  in  rare  instances  may  be  partial.  It 
generally  occurs  within  3  mm.  of  the  comeo-scleral  margin,  that  being 
the  weakest  portion,  but  may  in  exceptional  cases  be  posterior. 

Direct  rupture  results  from  a  blow  with  a  blunt  object, 
striking  the  eye  directly,  and  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  indirect 
rupture  of  either  the  sclera  or  cornea. 
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M  ii  1 1  e  r^  reported  such  a  case  in  a  20-year-old  cooper,  who  fell 

St  the  round  end  of  a  barrel  rack,  in  which  the  eye  was  driven 

rards  and   forwards,  the  blow  evidently  coming  from  behind  and 

irays,  the  rupture  being  on  the  same  side.     The  eye  \veot  on  to 

lisis  bulbL 

Indirect  rupture  results  from  the  globe  being  driven  against 
walls  of  the  orbit  and  suddenly  put  in  a  condition  of  increased  ten- 
and  thus  burst  betweu  the  nether  and  the  impinging  body.  As  a 
''^  such  a  blunt  body  as  a  cow's  horn  enters  betw^een  the  eyeball  and  one 
*^l}  of  the  orbit,  although  sudden,  even  compression,  as  from  the  blow 
^  fist,  may  do  the  same  injuo'. 
Etiology.  The  etiology  of  both  direct  and  indirect  ruptures  is 
■^  same. 


Fig.  278. 
Rupture  of  the  eyeball. 


Sachs/  in  97  cases  gives  the  causes  as  follows :  23  from  cow's 
is;  19  by  falls  against  ordinary  household  furniture,  as  tables,  bu- 
I,  beds ;  14  from  ends  of  wood  or  iron  objects  as  sticks,  wagon- 
taits.  gas-jels»  gun-barrels,  etc.;  8  from  fisticuffs;  6  from  finger  ends; 
|i  from  the  outstretched  hand;  9  from  flying  pieces  of  wood;  3  from 
thro%vn  pieces  of  stone  or  chunks  of  earth;  4  from  hoofs;  3  from  whip- 
lash e?- ;  2  from  falling  against  a  door;  one  each  from  a  blow  by  a  ham- 
mer, quoit,  rapier  or  rod.  In  M  ii  1 1  e  r  '  s*  cases  14  were  due  to  cow's 
lioms,  22  to  other  blunt,  and  5  to  sharp  ended  objects. 

Of   other  causes    Landesburg^    gives  four  cases  due  to  blow 

from  a  beer  glass.    Ansiaux*  one  to  blow  from  the  curve  of  a  cow 

'     - -,  not  its  end.    Rane^  one  to  highwaymen  gouging  the  eye.    Other 

t5    are  thrown  pieces  of  wood,  snowballs,  potatoes,  ends  of  rope, 

springing  out  of  charged  water  atid  champagne  bottles.  P  r  a  u  n* 

rs  that   it  is  remarkable  that  indirect  rupture  has  not  been  reported 
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from  gunshot  injuries.    Older  eyes  are  more  subject  to  scleral;  younger 
to  cornea!  rupture. 

Not  only  normal  eyes  may  be  injured  but  diseased  organs  with 
staphyloma,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  high  grades  of  myopia  and 
buphthalmos,  arc  physically  predisposed  to  such  a  break  in  their  walls. 
Eyes  blind  from  glaucoma  have  already  heighteiied  intra-ncular  tension 
and  are  predisposed  to  bursting.  Blind  or  poor-sighted  eyes  from  other 
causes  are  more  liable  to  acquire  injury  from  not  seeing  objects  and  be- 
ing able  to  dodge  their  approach. 


8 


pipe 


^s 


Fig,  279, 

Course  of  a  scleral  rupture.  Magnified.  i  Modified  from  Fuclis.)  s-c, 
canal  of  Schlcmm  to  Itmbus;  s-c',  canal  of  Schlemm  to  cornea,  s,  sclera,  c,  con- 
junctiva, r,  radial  fibers  of  ciliary  muscle,  ci,  anterior  ciliary  vein  I*  Umbus, 
c',  cornea.     %\  canal  of  Schlemm, 


Mechanism,  The  mechanism  of  direct  scleral  rupture 
is  the  same  as  that  of  direct  corneal  rupture.  The  portion  of  the  eye 
impinged  upon  by  the  force  has  to  give  way  and  the  eye  bursts  at  thai 
point. 

Indirect  scleral  rupture  is  due  to  the  globe  giving  away 
where  it  has  no  cushion  of  fat  to  afford  it  resiliency  and  to  absorb  the 
shock  in  the  weakest  place.  The  strongest  place  in  the  sclera  is  just 
behind  the  insertion  of  the  extra-ocular  musc!e  tendons^  but  this  is  pro- 
tected by  the  orbital  fat  and  the  globe  never  bursts  here,  but  in  the  zone 
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between  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  and  the  limbus,  the  rupture  taking 
place  from  within  outwards,  in  the  region  of  Schlemm's  canal,  which  is 
the  weakest  place,  for  here  the  tough  inner  layers  of  the  sclera  are  trans- 
formed into  the  delicate  lamellae  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  and  its 
resistance  diminishes  at  this  point.  M  ii  1 1  e  r^  says  that  in  the  otherwise 
strong  scleral  wall  here  a  frail  place  exists. 

Most  scleral  ruptures  start  from  a  point  situated  upwards  and  in- 
wards, where  the  trochlea  forms  a  bony  prominence,  at  the  upper  and 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  when  the  eye  is  forced  against  it  by  a  blow 
coming,  as  most  do,  from  below  and  outwards,  the  trochlear  prominence 
presses  into  the  sclera  and  causes  the  rupture  to  begin  in  this  meridian. 
The  rupture  is  in  the  so-called  meridian  of  expansion  about  2.5  mm. 
behind  and  concentric  to  the  limbus,  a  fact  shown  by  both  clinical  ob- 
servation and  by  the  experimental  research  of  M  ii  1 1  e  r^   and  others. 

The  rupture  varies  from  3  to  12  mm.,  being  commonly  J^  to  J4  the 
corneal  circumference,  and  sometimes  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  cat- 
aract extraction  wound.  At  either  end  tho  rupture  does  not  usually  go 
through  all  of  the  lamellae.  The  wound  usually  gapes  and  the  vitreous 
extrudes,  however  in  some  cases  in  not  a  sufficient  quantity  to  ruin  the 
eye. 

M  ii  1 1  e  r^  worked  out  the  direction  of  the  force  in  29  cases,  of 
which  22  were  out  and  above,  in  and  outwards  and  above,  3  in  and 
down,  2  down,  and  2  out  and  down. 

In  17  cases  of  the  29  the  distance  of  the  middle  of  the  rupture  from 
the  point  of  impact  was  90°  ;  in  3  cases  less  and  5  greater.  In  one  case 
the  point  of  the  cow  horn  had  bored  between  the  bulb  and  the  orbital 
wall.  In  other  authors'  statistics  quoted  by  F  r  a  u  n^  of  20  cases,  1 1 
times  the  foreign  Ixxly  had  passed  between  the  globe  and  the  orbital  walls. 

Symptoms.  Ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  such  serious  injuries 
because  a  force  sufficient  to  burst  the  eye  causes  injuries  in  more  than 
one  place.  The  eye  is  immediately  blinded,  the  fluids  run  out.  lacrima- 
tion  and  pain  with  occasionally  great  nervous  shock  are  the  immediate 
symptoms. 

The  iris  is  almost  always  torn  away  from  its  insertion  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  scleral  rupture,  causing  irido-dialysis, 
and  either  protrudes  or  is  incarcerated  under  the  conjunctiva,  the  eye 
presenting  a  cololx)ma.  The  portion  of  the  iris  remaining  in  the  eye  re- 
tracts or  infolds  in  itself  (inversion),  or  shrinks  so  that  but  little  of  the 
structure  can  be  seen  ( irideremia),  or  the  whole  iris  may  be  extruded 
(aniridia).  However,  the  iris  can  remain  intact  and  the  pupil  remain 
round,  especially  in  cases  where  the  lens  is  luxated  und.  r  the  conjunc- 
tiva, for  here  the  aqueous  does  not  flow  out  and  force  the  iris  into  the 
wound. 
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The  ciliary  body  in  many  cases  is  injured  and  severe  bleeding  into 
the  anterior  chamber  and  vitreous  results,  so  that  at  first  the  internal 
conditions  are  not  visible.  Where  the  iris  is  inverted  the  ciliary  processes 
can  not  be  seen,  but  when  a  dialysis  or  aniridia  is  produced  they  are 
ultimately  visible. 

In  but  few  cases  does  the  lens  remain  in  position,  being  usually  ex- 
truded from  the  wound  as  the  pit  from  a  cherry,  or  it  may  lodge  under 
the  conjunctiva,  provided  the  latter  be  not  ruptured.  The  lens  usually 
comes  away  in  its  capsule,  the  latter  seldom  remaining  in  the  eye.  It 
may  also  be  dislocated  into  the  vitreous. 

The  vitreous  extrudes  and  is  lost  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  even 
to  total  loss.    Bleeding  is  usually  extensive  into  the  vitreous. 

The  tension  is  always  diminished;  the  anterior  chamber  is  deep- 
ened; hyphemia  usually  occurs. 

The  retina  and  chorioid  may  remain  intact  but  are  frequently  torn 
or  detached  by  sub-chorioidal  hemorrhage.  Where  the  visual  acuity  is 
restored  they  cannot  have  been  injured. 

Course  and  complications.  In  very  favorable  cases 
where  the  iris,  ciliary  body  or  lens  are  not  affected,  the  eye  heals  in  4 
to  6  weeks.  The  hemorrhage  is  resorbed ;  the  wound  is  filled  in  by  scar 
tissue.  Even  where  the  lens  has  been  extruded,  vision  may  remain,  as  in 
a  case  seen  incidentally  by  me,  and  one  reported  by  F  u  c  h  s.^ 

Since  to  the  severity  of  such  lesions  as  above  described  there  is  added 
the  danger  of  subsequent  infection  of  the  wound,  traumatic  irido-cy- 
litis,  formation  of  membranes  in  the  vitreous,  scleral  staphyloma,  phthisis 
bulbi  and  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  that  most 
such  eyes  go  on  to  destruction,  or  are  early  enucleated  to  avoid  these  dis- 
astrous sequelae.  De  Wecker*  speaks  of  secondary  glaucoma  fol- 
lowing suturing  of  the  wound,  but  other  authors,  especially  K  u  h  n  t,* 
S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r,*®  V  o  s  s  i  u  s,*^   Eversbusc  h,"  are  in   favor  of  it. 

A  few  of  the  rarest  complications  are  concomitant  dislocation  of  the 
bulb,  fracture  of  the  orbital  walls  and  traumatic  tetanus. 

Diagnosis.  The  character  of  the  injury,  its  position,  the  usual 
loss  of  the  lens  and  scleral  impaction  of  the  iris,  loss  of  vitreous  and 
diminished  tension,  tell  the  tale  of  a  ruptured  sclera. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  a  direct  rupture  from  an  indirect,  but  in 
the  former  the  area  around  the  rupture  shows  evidence  of  bruising,  lac- 
eration and  loss  of  epithelium. 

The  bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber,  in  the  wound,  and  under  the 
conjunctiva  prevents  all  the  injury  from  being  immediately  seen,  but 
this  clears  up  in  a  few  days  when  the  injured  parts  can  be  thoroughly 
examined. 

The  diagnosis  is  helped  by  transillumination  which  shows  up  the 
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interior  blood  clots,  the  iris,  ciliary  body  and  lens,  if  the  latter  remain. 
If  the  Purkinje-Samson  reflexes,  antero-postcrior  surfaces  of  the  lens, 
be  absent,  diagnosis  of  aphakia  may  be  substantiated,  or  if  present  and 
misplaced,  of  dislocation  of  the  lens.  A  tremulous  iris  bespeaks  aphakia 
or  total  dislocation ;  an  iris  that  is  pushed  forwards  in  one  part,  the  op- 
posite being  tremulous  and  the  anterior  chamber  deeper,  tells  of  a  par- 
tial dislocation.  Sooner  or  later  such  lenses  become  cataractous  and 
are  then  readily  seen. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  usually  unfavorable,  except  where 
the  iris,  ciliary  body,  or  lens  is  not  affected,  or  the  eye  remains  free  from 
infection.  As  a  rule  traumatic  irido-cyclitis  sets  in  and  the  eye  goes  on 
to  atrophy.    Miiller  had  12  favorable  outcomes  in  35  cases. 

Therapy.  The  first  duty  is  to  cleanse  the  injured  eye;  bandage 
both  to  keep  them  still  and  prevent  further  loss  of  vitreous,  and  in  about 
48  hours  to  remove  the  iris  prolapse,  put  in  scleral  sutures  and  sew  over 
the  wound  a  bipedunculated  conjunctival  flap.  Next  to  control  the  hem- 
orrhage by  the  application  of  cold,  and  to  use  antiseptics  in  the  conjunc- 
tival cul-de-sac.  Both  eyes  should  be  kept  lightly  bandaged  and  the 
patient  in  bed.  The  after-treatment  is  that  of  perforating  wounds  of  the 
sclera  and  sclero-corneal  margin. 

The  lens  should  be  removed  if  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  cataract 
may  be  later  dealt  with  by  the  usual  method  if  there  is  enough  vision 
left  to  warrant  the  operation. 

Cystoid  cicatrices  may  be  ablated  by  the  cautery,  or  various  opera- 
tions done  upon  the  staphyloma,  but  the  treatment  of  sequelae  frequently 
sums  itself  up  in  enucleation,  or  one  of  its  substitutes. 

Landesberg^  ablates  a  scleral  ectasia  by  repeated  parallel  in- 
cisions (even  to  17  sittings),  or  as  this  method  is  very  wearisome  to  the 
patient,  recommends  excision  of  the  sectoral  section  J4  mm.  in  width. 
The  end  results  are  the  formation  of  a  thickened  reuniting  cicatrix, 
which  conserves  the  normal  form  of  the  globe. 

Eversbusch*^  recommends  many  small  punctures  by  the  gal- 
\ano-cautery. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  taken  out  nearly  all  eyes  that  have  come 
to  me  with  rupture  of  the  sclera,  so  great  is  my  dread  of  sympathetic 
disease.  However,  I  have  seen  several  in  which  a  scleral  rupture  had 
undoubtedly  occurred  where  the  remarkable  efforts  of  Nature  had  con- 
served the  eye  with  vision. 

A  man  of  60  years  with  only  one  eye,  the  other  having  been  lost  by 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  came  to  me  for  glasses,  stating  that  he  had 
almost  lost  his  remaining  eye  from  a  blow  on  a  table  corner  some  years 
before.  In  this  eye  there  was  an  almost  total  irideremia,  a  little  tag  ex- 
isting below,  the  lens  was  almost  clear  and  the  ciliary  processes  could  be 
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beautifully  seen.  There  was  a  scar  about  3  mm.  back  of  the  corneo- 
scleral margin.  The  vision,  with  a  high  compound  lens,  was  about  6/lx. 
He  was  able  with  this  to  get  about  town  and  sell  goods  as  a  peddlar. 

An  old  man  with  partial  cataract  in  one  eye  and  aphakia  in  the  other 
was  incidentally  seen,  who  stated  that  the  aphakic  eye  which  he  was  de- 
pending upon,  had  been  blind,  when  a  cow  hooked  him  and  he  felt  the 
water  of  the  eye  come  out.  He  had  some  pain,  put  on  a  home-made 
bandage  and  did  not  consult  a  doctor.  His  sight  gradually  returned  in 
this  eye  and  he  got  a  glass  from  a  jeweler-optician  with  which  his  vision 
was  better  than  in  the  other  eye,  which  was  now  getting  blind  from 
cataract.  I  have  had  more  or  less  authentic  reports  of  other  such  cases, 
the  occurrence  of  which  is  substantiated  by  the  following: 

Fuchs^  says:  A  farmer  once  presented  himself  at  his  clinic  who 
had  been  gored  first  in  one  eye  and  then,  some  years  afterward,  in  the 
other  also,  by  a  cow*s  horn.  In  both  eyes  there  was  a  healed  rupture  of 
the  sclera  on  the  inner  side,  with  what  looked  like  a  well-made  coloboma 
of  the  iris.  Roth  lenses  were  absent,  but  the  fundus  was  healthy  and 
with  cataract  glasses  the  sight  was  very  good.  This  man,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  have  had  a  double  extraction  performed  by  the  cow,  and  that 
too,  with  more  success  than  many  operators  are  accustomed  to  have 
with  their  operations.  Undoubtedly  here  the  cow  did  the  modern  op- 
eration of  expression  of  cataract  in  the  capsule,  hence  the  good  result ! 

L  e  o  n  h  a  r  d  t"  says  the  comparative  rarity  of  pigment  depo- 
sition accompanying  contused  wounds  with  rupture  of  the  sclera  aritt 
traumatic  coloboma  of  the  iris  (particularly  aniridia)  is  the  reason  given 
by  the  author  for  the  report  of  such  a  case.  He  summarizes  the  findings 
as  follows:  An  extensive  subconjunctival  scleral  rupture  with  an  under- 
lying dark  pigmented  area  which  may  have  been  either  a  continuation  of 
the  first  or  an  indei>endent  rupture,  or  there  may  have  been  no  rupture 
of  the  sclera  at  all  at  this  point.  The  determined  rupture  was  in  the 
usual  position,  up  and  in,  and  concentric  with  the  corneal  limbus,  and 
removed  several  millimeters  therefrom.  The  explanation  of  this  predi- 
lection is  the  resistance  offered  by  the  trochlea  and  the  weakening  of 
the  sclera  at  this  |)osition  by  the  grooving  occasioned  by  Schlemm's  canal. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  traumatic  coloboma  of  the  iris,  when  directed 
towards  the  staphyloma,  points  to  an  indirect  rupture.  In  some  cases 
there  occurs  total  aniridia,  with  or  without  dislocation  of  the  lens.  In 
this  case  the  lens  was  absent.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  lens  was  luxated 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  or  was  expelled  entirely  from  the  eye  through 
bursting  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  only  a  few  cases  was  vision  as  gocxl  as  in 
this  case,  +  10=  5/x. 

The  source  of  the  pigmentation  of  the  lower  half  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva which  makes  this  case  remarkable  is  j)robleniatic.     That  it  was  not 
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of  hemic  origin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  hour  after  the  accident 
the  conjunctiva  was  blue-black  in  the  lower  half  and  over  the  rupture, 
and  this  was  even  more  marked  eight  days  later,  after  the  ecchymosis  had 
disappeared.  It  is  very  likely  that  primarily  incarceration  and  infolding 
of  the  iris  into  the  scleral  wound  took  place  and  pigment  was  detached 
and  washed  by  the  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  ciliary  body,  with  its  rich  pigment,  was  drawn  towards  the  rup- 
ture and  pigment  particles  were  detached  and  commingled  with  blood, 
and  finally  that  in  the  same  manner  some  of  the  pigment  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  chorioid. 

S  h  u  m  w  a  y^^  says  single  rupture  of  the  sclera  is  common,  but  a 
double  rupture  must  be  rare,  as  no  mention  of  it  can  be  found  in  litera- 
ture. His  patient  was  a  man  of  51  years  who  was  struck  a  blow  with 
a  fist  in  O.  D.,  which  caused  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  in  the  horizontal 
meridian  on  each  side  of  the  cornea  about  3  mm.  posterior  to  the  lim- 
bus.  One  rupture  was  about  6  mm.  long  and  the  other  (temporal)  was 
3  mm.  long.  Each  wound  was  filled  with  vitreous  and  pigmented  tis- 
sue. This  was  trinmied  oflF.  The  eye  made  a  slow  recovery,  with  dis- 
torted pupil,  hazy  cornea  and  no  fundus  reflex.  Enucleation  was  ad- 
vised, but  was  refused. 

Posterior  rupture.  Rebounding  missiles  of  small  size,  such 
as  spent  balls  from  fire-arms,  have  caused  posterior,  indirect  ruptures  of 
the  sclera,  which  are  usually  concentric  to  the  papilla.  Such  have 
been  reported  by  M  u  1  e  s^^  and  C  h  i  s  h  o  1  m.^°  Posterior  direct  rup- 
tures from  the  double  penetrating  wounds  by  missiles  are  discussed  here- 
in under  Fire-arm  Injuries. 

Partial  rupture.  When  the  conjunctiva  is  not  torn  the  epi- 
scleral tissue  also  escapes,  and  such  partial  rupture  has  been  reported 
by  V.  A  r  1 1^^  and  by  M  ii  1 1  e  r.^  The  latter's  case  showed,  2  mm.  be- 
hind the  upper  corneal  limbus  in  front  of  the  rectus  superior,  two  short 
bluish-black  lines  near  each  other,  between  which  was  a  scleral  bridge. 
Later  staphyloma  developed  and  a  bhiish-black  line  was  seen  extending 
to  the  horizontal  meridian  concentric  to  the  limbus. 

Rupture  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm. 

The  rupture  may  be  slight  and  not  proceed  beyond  the  canal  of 
Schlemm,  where  it  has  been  noted  all  anterior  indirect  ruptures  begin. 

Etiology.  Contusions  at  the  limbus,  more  particularly  from 
small,  semi-rounded  objects  as  pencil  ends,  flying  foreign  bodies  of  small 
size  and  some  weight,  as  spent  shot,  pieces  of  metal,  small  projectiles 
from  play  things,  as  l)eans.  peas,  etc.,  may  strike  the  eye  at  the  corneo- 
scleral margin  directly,  or  force  Ix?  communicated  through  the  lid  and 
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break  the  sinus  venosus  sclerae,  causing  a  direct  rupture  with  bleeding 
into  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  indirect  bursting  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm  alone  is  due  to  an 
incomplete  rupture  of  the  sclera  at  this  point  where  only  the  inner  wall 
bursts. 

Symptoms  and  course.  Czerma k,"  who  is  the  princi- 
pal writer  on  this  subject,  describes  the  bleeding  as  rapidly  occurring  and 
seen  as  a  bright-red  hyphema.  Later  diffuse  dullness  and  fine  dark  or 
reddish  lines,  extending  inwards  from  the  limbus,  appear  in  the  cornea. 
The  lines  appear  against  the  opacity,  in  examination  by  focal  illumina- 
tion, as  a  glass  rod  does  in  water.  They  lie  in  the  posterior  layers  of 
the  cornea  and  are  probably  due  to  folds  in  Descemet's  membrane,  or 
perhaps  to  tears  in  the  same  with  imbibition  of  the  aqueous  and  blood. 
The  pupil  is  temporarily  dilated  but  returns  to  normal  after  a  few  days. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  slight  pain  and  temporary  loss  of 
vision  from  the  hyphemia,  which  resorbs  in  a  few  days.  The  vision  re- 
mains affected  until  the  corneal  dullness  disappears  and  if  there  has  been 
no  rupture  of  the  iris,  ciliary  body  or  zonule  restitutio  ad  integram  oc- 
curs. 

The  diagnosis  is  from  the  hyphema  unaccompanied  by  dam- 
age to  the  iris,  and  by  the  mydriasis  disappearing. 

The  prognosis  is  good,  recovery  ensuing  in  a  few  days. 

The  therapy  is  atropin  and  occlusion  of  the  eye. 

Czermak's'®  case  may  be  quoted  as  typical.  A  20-year-old  iron 
worker  had  a  piece  of  iron  fly  against  the  right  eye  and  he  saw  dimly 
for  several  days  thereafter.  There  was  an  excavation  of  the  upper  lid, 
conjunctival  and  ciliary  vessels  somewhat  injected.  Cornea  diffusely 
dull;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  limbus  fine,  light-gray  lines  converged 
to  the  center,  which  appeared  under  illumination  by  the  reflecting  mirror 
like  glass  rods  in  water.  On  the  posterior  corneal  surface  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  half  there  was  an  oval  blood  spot  4x2  mm.  The  anterior 
chamber  was  free  from  blood,  the  pupil  round  and  reaction  normal. 

In  William's"  case  there  was  an  injury  by  a  pellet  of  shot  and 
the  hyphema  appeared. 

I  have  not  recognized  such  a  case,  but  I  found  among  the  sketches 
of  the  late  Swan  M.  Bnmnett  one  which  accurately  fits  Czermak's  de- 
scription. 
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D.  THERMAL  INJURIES. 

Burns  of  the  sclera  proper  are  always  complicated  injuries;  not 
alone  the  sclero-conjunctiva  and  scleral  tissue  may  be  burned,  but  in 
severe  cases  the  true  sclera  even  to  its  entire  thickness,  from  which  a 
defect  occurs  with  prolapse  of  vitreous  and  uvea. 

Etiology.  Such  deep  burns  occur  from  glowing  or  fluid  metals 
or  slag,  the  more  superficial  ones  from  chemicals,  as  acids  and  alkalies, 
especially  lime,  the  latter  of  which  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
tact with  the  tissues. 

Symptoms,  course,  and  complications.  These  are 
such  as  belong  to  severe  bums.  In  addition  there  is  the  opening  of 
the  sclera  and  the  danger  of  infection,  which  usually  leads  to  panoph- 
thalmitis. More  particular  is  the  danger  to  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
cornea  in  burns  involving  the  sclero-cornea,  by  which  its  nutrition  is  cut 
off  and  necrosis  ensues.  De  Vincentiis*  has  seen  a  large  cyst 
develop  from  a  burn  of  the  sclera. 

The  therapy  is  that  of  thermal  injuries  to  the  conjunctiva, 
cornea,  and  burns  in  general. 

A  man  was  struck  by  the  glowing  end  of  a  heated  iron  rod  on  the 
sclera  near  the  outer  canthus,  which  caused  a  searing  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  a  depressed  burn  of  the  sclera.  Healing  occurred  after  several 
weeks,  but  an  opacity  of  the  vitreous  was  found  on  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination, which  probably  veiled  over  an  atrophy  of  the  retina  and 
chorioid  under  the  impaired  area.  V.  =  6/xviii  with  angular  defect  in 
the  visual  field. 

I  have  never  seen  perforation  of  the  sclera  from  a  bum.  P  r  a  u  n* 
reports  a  foreman  who  received  a  glowing  piece  of  slag  in  his  right 
eye;  great  pain  followed;  cold  compresses  used.  The  eye  looked,  upon 
examination,  as  if  panophthalmitic,  lids  swollen,  pus  oozing,  conjunctiva 
chemotic,  cornea  intact.  A  small,  round,  black  body  was  found  im- 
pacted in  the  sclera,  and  under  the  upper  lid,  which  was  removed  by 
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forceps.     Healing  in  14  days  with  end  result  of  a  thick  white  scar  and 
adherent  conjunctiva. 

In  a  severe  cauterization  by  lime  I  saw  the  cornea  slough  off  from 
the  destruction  of  its  nutrient  vessels  in  the  sclero-cornea. 
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E.  INJURIES  FROM  FIRE-ARMS. 

Etiology.  In  civil  life  most  cases  are  due  to  fire-works,  gun- 
powder and  dynamite  explosions  and  the  air-rifle  in  the  hands  of  boys. 
Others  occur  from  hunting  accidents.  A  few  bullet  wounds  occur  as 
the  result  of  attempted  suicide  or  murder;  in  w^ar  the  small  shot 
is  eliminated  and  the  wounds  are  from  bullets  or  particles  of  shells  or 
their  surroundings. 

Wounds.  Tangental  and  glancing  wounds  of  the  sclera  occur  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  They  either  cut 
through  only  the  overlying  areas  or  the  entire  thickness.  Shot  pellets 
may  be  retained  between  the  conjunctiva  and  sclera  without  opening  the 
globe.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  opening  in  the  sclera  of  penetratmg 
shot  wounds,  and  still  harder  to  see  the  wound  of  exit  in  double-pene- 
trating cases. 

Bullet  wounds  make  a  larger  oi)ening  and  usually  pass  entirely 
through,  the  ball  lodging  in  the  orbit  or  cranial  cavity. 

Small  shot  wounds  are  usually  round,  seldom  irregular  or  flap-like, 
the  latter  occurring  when  the  shot  does  not  strike  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  nor  in  a  tangental  direction.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  wound  the  conjunctiva  is  suffused  with  blood,  the  ciliary  bo<ly, 
retina  and  chorioid  may  be  seen  impacted  in  the  opening.  In  the  case 
of  perforating  wounds  at  the  limbus  the  iris  prolapses  and  the  anterior 
chamber  is  deeper  than  normal.  The  anterior  chamber  and  vitreous  fills 
with  blood.  The  lens  may  likewise  be  broken  up  by  the  passage  of  a 
pellet. 

Foreign  bodies.  Shot  pellets  and  even  portions  of  bullets 
may  remain  in  the  conjunctiva,  under  it  and  in  the  sclera.  A  grain  may 
pass  into  the  eye  and  be  impacte<l  in  the  sclera  in  the  i)osterior  wall,  and 
in  this  case,  if  not  much  damage  be  done  by  the  trauma  after  the  bleeding 
is  resorbed,  it  may  be  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Contusions  and  rupture.  A  spent  shot  may  strike  the 
sclero-conjunctiva  and  produce  thereby  only  a  bruise,  or  the  blow  may  be 
sufficiently  severe  as  to  injure  the  chorioid  and  retina,  producing  sub- 
retinal  or  sub-chorioidal  hemorrhage,  or  later  retinal  detachment. 
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Direct  ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  common  in  injuries  to  the 
eye  from  bullet  wounds,  and  such  are  reported  in  statistics  relating  to 
war. 

Therapy.  Excepting  the  most  trivial  wounds  from  shot  grains, 
usually  cases  come  to  enucleation  on  account  of  the  great  damage  done 
by  the  trauma. 

Cases  of  injury  to  the  sclera  will  be  found  reported  in  the  general 
chapter. 
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Prolapse — Foreign  bodies — Contusion  and  concussion.  2.  Ciliary  body — 
Wounds — Foreign  bodies — Contusions.  3.  Chorioid — Wounds — Contusions 
— Rupture — ^Literature. 

A.  WOUNDS. 

a.  Wounds  of  the  iris  are  complicated  by  perforating 
wounds  of  the  eyeball,  of  the  cornea  or  sclero-corneal  limbus,  and  usu- 
ally by  injuries  to  the  lens. 

Etiology.  Such  injuries  generally  occur  through  wounds  of  the 
cornea,  then  of  the  sclero-corneal  limbus  or  sclera.  The  causes  are  those 
of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball  generally,  especially  sharp  and 
pointed  objects  and  foreign  bodies,  as  knives,  glass  splinters  and  iron 
particles. 

Symptoms.  The  patient  complains  of  piercing  pain  of  slight  de- 
gree as  is  usual  after  an  iridectomy.     If  inflammation  occurs  the  pain 


Fig.  280. 
Incarceration  of  the  iris  after  simple  linear  extraction  without  iridectomy. 

may  be  severe,  especially  over  the  brow,  and  a  piercing  pain  in  the  eye. 
headache,  worse  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  or  after  lying  down 
for  several  hours;  photophobia,  loss  of  vision  and  lacrimation  are  the 
common  symptoms  of  an  iritis. 

Course.  Wounds  of  the  iris  do  not  close ;  the  lips  stay  open  and 
a  coloboma  remains.  The  edges  of  the  wound  may  heal  onto  the  cornea 
causing  anterior  synechia  and  adherent  leucoma,  or  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens — posterior  synechia. 

Diagnosis.  If  the  wound  be  not  immediately  obscured  by  a  hy- 
phema it  may  be  seen  in  the  iris  as  an  opening  in  this  membrane,  in  the 
depths  of  which  a  small  bloo<l  clot  is  observed.  The  anterior  chamber 
generally  has  a  small  hyphema  and  a  little  blood  may  be  seen  in  the 
wound  of  ttie  iris,  which  opens  widely. 

Prognosis  is  good,  as  injuries  to  the  iris  without  implica- 
tion of  the  lens  do  not  materiallv  affect  the  vision  unless  iritis  occurs. 
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'rcatment.  By  spliiiiing  the  iris  with  atropin.  and  the  use  of 
Sk,  healing  usually  occurs  with  posterior  synechia,  but  with  a  good 
|]f  the  other  structures  be  not  too  seriously  wounded.  Iced  applica- 
\  are  recommended  by  P  r  a  u  n^  as  well  as  eserin,  the  latter  in  periph- 
woujids.  I  have  never  seen  any  good  effect  from  the  latter,  as 
tils  of  the  iris  never  coapt  and  atropin  is  the  one  drug  indicated  to 
the  eye  quiet,  to  prevent  anterior  and  posterior  synechia,  with 
iry  resultant  dangers  of  glaucoma.  Asepsis,  arg\Tol  and  a  light 
age  are  indicated  far  the  accompany h)g  corneal  woun<l. 

Wounds  of  the   ciliary    bod  y\  have    already   been   quite 
discussed  in  treating  of  wounds  of  the  sclero-cornea. 


I'f/.A 
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Fig.  281. 
Small  peripheral  prolapse  of  iris. 


V^ounds  of  the  choriotd. 

These  occur  from  all  the  causes  of  perforating  wounds  of  the  eye- 
Ik  especially  from  without »  as  those  which  pass  throngh  the  sclera, 
H  as  cuts  and  foreign  bodies.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  posterior 
Hdo  of  tlie  eyeball  involve  the  chorioid;  they  are  likewise  accom- 
iS^l  by  injuries  to  the  retina  and  vitreous.  If  clean  they  heal  by  cica- 
icial  ti!>sue,  if  septic,  inilanmiatory  changes  result,  producing  irido* 
iCprioi<litis  and  panophthalmitis. 

Small  foreign  bcxlies  may  also  pass  through  the  vitreous  and  injure 
e  fundus,  passing  through  the  retina  to  the  chorioid  and  lodging 
l^nst  the  sclera.     Double  penetration  may  likewise  occur,  particularly 

case  of  shot  wounds  and  cKcasionally  chips  of  n:tetal  may  be  projected 
ilh  such  great  force  as  to  pass  entirely  through  the  globe.  Sewing- 
Sedle.  hatpin,  and  other  piercing  wounds  of  the  sclera  may  pass  into  the 
(lerior  of  the  glol>e  by  way  of  the  chorioid  and  retina,  causing  circum- 
Tibed  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  at  the  point  of  passage.  In  larger 
Ottnds  the  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  is  severe  and  leads  to  forma- 
fn  of  membranous  opacities  with  great  loss  of  vision.     Larger  wounds 
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of  the  chorioid  are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  sclera  that 
they  have  been  discussed  with  these  on  another  page. 

If  the  hemorrhage  occurs  under  the  chorioid  detachment  of  this 
membrane  results.  If  the  cut  in  the  sclera  heals  without  inflammation 
an  atrophic  spot  remains  in  the  chorioid. 

In  other  cases  retinal  detachment  ultimately  results  from  cicatricial 
contraction,  or  the  eye  may  go  on  to  irido-cyclitis  plastica  and  atrophy, 
or,  if  infected,  to  chorio-r'etinitis  suppurativa,  formation  of  abscess  in 
the  vitreous  and  panophthalmitis. 

A  man  of  40  came  complaining  of  loss  of  vision  of  one  eye  after  an 
operation  done  by  a  quack  oculist  of  Chicago  who  claimed  to  cure,  by 
tenotomy  and  prisms,  all  sorts  of  local  and  general  affections.  Elxam- 
ination  showed  vision  6/xxx,  visual  field  sectorally  and  concentrically 
contracted,  a  whitish  area  of  the  fundus  corresponding  to  the  place  cov- 
ered by  the  external  rectus  showed  a  localized  detachment  of  the  retina 
which  later  replaced,  and  chorioidal  atrophy  and  optic  nerve  atrophy, 
with  loss  of  vision,  followed.  The  history  showed  plainly  that  the  quack 
had  cut  through  all  the  envelopes  of  the  eye  and  the  resulting  localized 
inflammation  had  caused  the  atrophy. 

A  boy  of  19  was  slashed  across  the  face,  cutting  through  the  eyelid, 
nose  and  chin,  the  cut  extending  through  the  lid,  conjunctiva,  sclera  and 
chorioid  between  the  inferior  and  superior  recti  insertions.  The  cut  in 
the  eye  was  oblique  and  though  J4  inch  long  was  not  deep.  At  first  se- 
vere reaction  set  in,  but  under  rigid  antisepsis  (1:1000  sublimate  com- 
press and  ointment,  and  atropin)  the  eye  has  been  retained  with  good 
shape  but  with  loss  of  vision  from  chorioidal  and  retinal  detachments 
following  the  subchorioidal  hemorrhages. 

A  foreign  body  may  pass  clear  through  the  eyeball 
into  the  orbit,  as  in  the  following:  An  iron-worker  was  injured 
by  another,  who  was  fettling  or  chipping  off  the  rough  edges  of  cast- 
ings, several  feet  away.  The  foreign  body  passed  through  the  sclero- 
cornea,  ciliary  body  and  vitreous,  not  injuring  the  lens,  and  made  its 
exit  from  the  eye  about  a  disc  diameter  over  the  macula,  passing  through 
the  sclera  into  the  orbit.    Recovery  with  useful  vision. 

M  a  r  p  1  e-  reported  two  cases  of  double  perforation  of  the  eye  from 
bird  shot  in  which  the  eyes  were  saved  with  some  sight.  He  quotes  the 
case  of  M  i  1  b  r  a  d  t'  in  which  there  was  double  perforation. 

Sweet*  has  reported  a  number  of  cases  of  double  perforation. 

Curt  Cohen'^  reports  a  case  in  which  the  left  eye  of  a 
man,  aged  20,  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun-cartridge,  and  was 
enucleated  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  symptoms  of  panophthalmitis 
had  developed.  The  histological  condition,  which  is  described  in  detail, 
showed  that  the  foreign  body  was  lodged  on  the  disc,  causing  an  in- 
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itnation  of  the  retina,  with  subsequent  inflammatory  exudation  and  in* 

•""^ ration  of  the  chorioid,  with  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  chorioid  at 

rcgfion  of  the  macula.     Violent  exudation  from  this  abscess  through 

basal  membrane  followed,  with  burstini^  of  the  pigment  epithelium, 

lb  retinal  accumulation  of  the  inflammatory  products  under  the  macula, 

hment  of  the  macula  under  increasing^  accumulation  of  leucocytes 

^    irtflammatory  edema.     Finally*  after  two  days,  the  retina  was  per- 

'aiecl  in  the  fovea,  and  through  this  hole  pus  oozed  into  the  vitreous. 

lilood  vessel  was  ruptured  and  the  blood  filled  the  hole.    The  inflam- 

fction  was  propagated  to  the  anterior  segment,  producing  indo-cyclitts 

f^^^i  hypopion. 

The  recent  character  of  the  hemorrhage  proved  that  it  was  second- 
and  that  the  macula  was  not  ruptured  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 


Fig,  282. 
Wouiifl  of  iris;  anterior  synechia;  hyphema, 

jury.    The  other  possibility  that  the  hole  in  the  macula  was  caused  by 

cess  from  the  vitreous  towards  the  chorioid  could  also  be  excluded 

le  absence  of  connection  of  the  infiltrations  of  the  vitreous,  which 

confined  to  the  anterior  portions,  with  the  pus  through  the  opening 

the  macula,  and  by  the  character  of  the  pathological  products.     For 

predilection  of  the  formation  of  ruptures  in  the  macula*  Cohen  em- 

isizes   the  peculiar  vascular   supply  of  the  chorioid  in   the   macular 

1,  and  the  greater  vulnerability  of  the  macula  on  account  of  its  ar- 

itccture.     The  case  showed  that  the  chorioid  may  play  an  important 

in  the  etiolog}'  of  the  formation  of  perforations  at  the  macula.    The 

ralure,  from  the  first  tlescription  of  Haab,  is  reviewed,  and  the  histo- 

conditions  illustrated  on  a  colored  plate. 
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B.  PROLAPSES  OF  THE  UVEA, 
a.  Prolapse  and  incarceration  of  the  iris, 

Etiology,    ni  c  c  h  a  n  i  s  ni    and    symptoms.     If  the  ; 
chamber  be  opened  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  htimor  clrivcji  the 
wards  as  far  as  the  cornea,  and  if  the  wound  is  sufficiently  opoi  a; 
tifin  fjf  this  metnbrane  blocks  the  opening  of  the  woimd  earning  i 
ceration.     In  this  way  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  restored  m  &  \ 
short  time. 

In  case  the  perforation  is  largiT  the  iris  is  driven  into  it  by  the  ( 
caping  a<|ueous,  en^a^inj^  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  it  mafi 
extruding  from  the  eye  forming"  a  p  r  o  1  a  p  s  c  or  h  e  rn  i  a  of  the  i 
This,  while  recent,  h  a  hemispherical  prominence  having"  the  color  oil 
iris  and  being  wlwlly  composed  of  its  structure-  SiXin,  however,  a  ( 
ish  exudation  occurs  which  covers  the  iris  like  a  cap  and  may  bci 
muved  by  the  forceps.  When  the  prolapsed  portion  is  much  stretd 
the  retinal  pigment  of  the  posterior  surface  shows  through  and  thc< 
is  black.  This  is  particidarly  the  case  in  large  prolapses.  The  i 
of  the  prolapse  is  |jn>iiurti(me<l  to  the  size  of  the  opening,  and  where H 
corneal  tissue  has  been  lost  through  su|)purative  necrosis  may  ucmpyi 
whole  extent  of  the  cornea*  comprising  total  prolapse  of  the  iris.  Hi 
patient  strains  hard  during  the  prolapse  the  protrusion  may  take  | 
witli  great  force  and  be  large,  or  if  he  is  restless  afterwards  a  fdatin 
larger  portion  of  the  iris  will  cxirude.  The  relation  of  the  healmf  0 
an  iris  prolapse  into  the  corneal  wound  is  discussed  under  Cornea, 

The  pupil  loses  its  round  shape  and  is  drawn  to  the  wound,  the  pof-1 
tion  of  the  iris  impacted  depending  upon  the  position  of  the  wound  HI 
in  the  ciliary  portion  the  ciliary  zone  of  the  iris  becomes  impacted  and  j 
the  pupil  has  the  shape  of  a  pear,  if  near  the  center  of  the  comea  i 
pupillary  edge  engages  and  the  pupil   is  not   so  distorted — it  may  I 
nearly  round. 

As  in  wounds  of  the  eye  the  prolapse  is  sv^chronous  with  theinjuT'^ 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  wound.    When,  however,  a  wound  secofla-l 
arily  opens,  or  an  ulcer  bursts,  the  patient  feels  the  giish  of  the  a^ueo^ 
and  a  sharp  pain,  which  may  disappear  in  a  few  minutes  or  persist  as  a  | 
dull  ache  until  reposition  or  operation  for  its  removaK 

Diagnosis,     Prolapse  of  the  iris  is  manifested  difereniiy ^'| 
cording  to  the  extent  of  protrusion.    If  the  iris  has  pushed  throiii:^  totfif 
outside  it  is  visible  as  a  dark  swellitig,  or  nodule,  in  the  wcntnL  i'  'i 
middle  of  the  section  or  at  the  sides.     When  the  iris  docs  not  protrude 
but  is  merely  jammed  between  the  inner  lips  of  the  wound  tbe  | 
displaced.     If  an  iridectomy  has  been  made  the  corresponding  p'i^^  "i 
the  iris  is  shortened  and  the  angle  of  the  sphincter  drawn  up  fi*'^  ^ 
that  it  may  not  be  visible. 
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Prognosis.  Inclusion  of  the  iris  in  a  wound  interferes  with  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  which  thus  is  protracted.  The  cicatrix  is  less  solid, 
is  irregular  and  even  when  formed  may  ultimately  give  rise  to  increased 
intra-ocular  tension,  inflammation  and  sympathetic  disease.  (See  Heal- 
ing of  Corneal  Ulcers). 

T  o  o  k  e,*  writing  on  the  protective  influence  exerted  by  the  iris  in 
perforated  wounds  of  the  cornea,  says  the  wound  of  the  cornea  is  fre- 
quently of  an  infective  nature,  be  it  a  perforated  ulcer  or  a  perforation 
due  to  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body.  By  walling  off  the  infected  sides 
of  the  incision,  an  effort  is  made  to  ward  off  the  entrance  of  bacteria 
into  the  anterior  chamber  and  to  avoid  subsequent  panophthalmitis.  Be- 
yond this  purely  mechanical  action  the  blood  vessels  of  the  iris  assist  in 
carrying  off  the  localized  infection  to  the  general  circulation,  thus  pre- 
venting subsequent  necrosis  of  the  cornea.  A  second  feature,  noted  by 
the  presentation  of  the  iris,  is  that  the  process  of  actual  healing,  or  of 
granulation  tissue  formation,  is  materially  assisted;  that  after  draining 
away  the  infective  agencies  the  number  of  leucocytes  supplied  by  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  iris  readily  assist  in  the  formation  of  new  connective 
tissue  elements.  This  tends  to  permanently  close  the  perforation,  and 
allows  the  reformation  of  the  protective  epithelial  strata  of  the  cornea. 
Besides  completely  filling  the  gap  in  the  cornea  and  preventing  any  escape 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  the  anterior  chamber  is  restored  and  the  intra- 
ocular circulation  re-established. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  lamentable  results  are  avoidable  by 
performing  an  iridectomy  or  by  releasing  the  anterior  synechia.  The 
author  does  not  advocate  Nature's  method  as  being  superior  to  surgical 
interference,  but  presents  it  as  the  means  Nature  adopts  for  closing  an 
infected  perforation  in  the  cornea  in  a  most  effectual  manner. 

.  Therapy.  Prolapse  of  the  iris  is  common  in  operations  involving 
opening  of  the  anterior  chamber  as  well  as  in  perforating  injuries. 
Therefore  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  avert  these  results,  and  the 
wound  carcfuly  freed  from  all  bits  of  iris  tissue,  usually  by  abscission. 
In  but  few  cases  will  the  iris  retract  under  escrin  myosis,  which  usually 
proves  disappointing.  The  spatula  or  a  blunt  hook  may  be  used  either 
through  the  wound  opening  or  through  a  cut  in  the  cornea  made  some 
distance  away,  the  second  opening  equalizing  the  outflow  of  aqueous  and 
permitting  the  pupil  to  resume  its  circular  form,  but  iridectomy  is  the 
only  safe  procedure,  as  a  prolapse  is  with  difficulty  retained  within  the 
anterior  chamber.  H  e  c  k  e  1-  uses  eserin  sulphate  before  ablating  a 
prolapse,  frees  the  wound  by  a  spatula  and  in  24  hours  uses  atropin. 

The  following:  case  ran  the  gamut  of  advice  and  treatment.  A  child 
of  three  years  was  playing  with  an  opened  pocket  knife  which  had  been 
used  for  ripping  new  cloth.     He  cut  upwards,  making  a  small  wound 
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through  the  cornea,  at  the  limbus,  with  an  iris  prolapse.  A  neig^h borhood 
doctor  was  called  in  who  gave  an  eyewash  of  a  cocain  solution  and  said 
the  injury  was  not  serious.  This  not  being  believed  two  other  physi- 
cians were  called  in,  both  of  whom  referred  the  case  to  me.  They  tried 
the  effect  of  eserin,  but  on  arrival  at  the  hospital  the  prolapse  still  ex- 
isted. Under  general  anesthesia  I  replaced  the  iris  with  the  spatula  and 
instilled  eserin,  but  on  dressing  the  eye  the  next  day  found  it  again 
prolapsed,  so  chloroform  was  again  administered  and  a  small  iridectomy 
made  and  atropin  instilled.  This  time  the  anterior  chamber  reformed 
without  incarceration  of  the  iris  and  the  eye  recovered  in  one  week  with 
perfect  vision,  the  lens  not  having  been  injured  and  no  infection  result- 
ing. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  to  avert  prolapse  and  inclusion  of  the  iris 
HI  a  wound. 

With  regard  to  fresh  traumatic  prolapses  that  cannot  be  replaced  we 
can  all  agree  that  there  is  no  treatment  like  a  clean  excision,  but  an  at- 
tempt at  reposition  of  iris  prolapse  may  be  made  by  replacing  it  with  the 
spatula,  either  through  the  wound  opening  or  through  a  cut  in  the  cornea 
made  some  distance  away  from  the  wound  (Dunn's  and  Jameson's 
method).  In  the  latter  case  the  second  opening  equalizes  the  outflow 
of  aqueous  and  permits  the  pupil  to  resume  its  circular  form,  but  as  a 
rule  iridectomy  is  the  only  safe  procedure,  as  a  prolapse  is  with  difficulty 
replaced,  and  even  harder  to  retain  within  the  anterior  chamber.  There- 
fore the  prolapsed  iris  should  be  seized  by  delicate  forceps,  slight  trac- 
tion being  made,  and  the  projecting  portion  abscised,  after  which  the 
pillars  are  replaced  by  the  spatula  and  the  toilet  of  the  wound  com- 
pleted. 

Dunn'  advocates  indirect  reposition  through  a  new  corneal  in- 
cision through  which  a  blunt  iris  hook  is  passed,  making  traction  on  the 
incarcerated  iris,  drawing  it  back  into  the  anterior  chamber  instead  of 
trying  to  push  the  prolapse  back  through  the  original  wound. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  is  a  common  complication  of  perforating  and 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  with  or  with- 
out the  entrance  and  retention  of  foreign  bodies.  All  operations  open- 
ing the  anterior  chamber  involve  risk  of  this  event,  in  consequence  of 
which  iridectomy  is  in  many  cases  made  a  part  of  such  operation,  as  in 
the  combined  cataract  extraction,  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  iridic  prolapse  was  formerly  either  entirely  expect- 
ant, the  eye  being  bandaged  and  left  to  natural  resources  or  \l  was  sub- 
jected to  the  simple  operation  of  cutting  off  the  extruding;;  portion  of  the 
iris  and  the  stump  seared  by  the  thermal  or  galvano-caut:_erj.  A.s  a  por- 
tion of  the  iris  remained  in  the  wound,  healing  therei-^Kx,  ^^  ectasia  oi 
greater  or  less  degree  followed  this  method. 
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There  were  many  bad  reports,  not  alone  of  increased  tension  but 
of  infection  of  such  a  cicatrix,  even  years  later,  leading  to  suppurative 
irido-chorioiditis  and  panophthalmitis,  as  by  Z  e  h  e  n  d  e  r,*  S  w  a  n  z  y,* 
Leber,*  and  von  A  r  1 1/  so  that  now  the  healing  of  the  iris  into  a 
corneal  wound  or  perforation  is  looked  upon  with  fear.  G  i  f  f  o  r  d* 
reports  a  case  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  from  galvano-cauterization  of 
iris  prolapse  and  gives  the  literature  with  comments  upon  7  such  re- 
ported cases. 

L  e  b  e  r**  has  explained  his  operation  for  loosening  and  removal  of 
old  iris  prolapse.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  children  and 
when  the  eye  is  inflamed  and  painful,  general  anesthesia  is  necessary. 
Even  under  general  anesthesia  the  eye  is  fully  cocainized.  A  lid  specu- 
lum is  commonly  used,  put  in  from  the  temporal  side.  Other  operators, 
including  the  author,  for  all  operations  for  opening  the  globe,  prefer 
lifting  the  upper  lid  by  the  Wm.  Fisher  lid-holder  or  large  strabismus 
hook  as  used  by  Major  Smith  and  D.  W.  Greene,  for  expres- 
sion of  cataract  in  the  capsule.  The  globe  is  held  by  fixation  forceps 
near  the  prolapse  at  the  corneo-scleral  margin. 

A  conical  Anel  sound  or  a  W  i  1  d  e  r  tapered  dilator,  is  taken  in  one 
hand  of  the  operator  and  in  the  other  he  holds  a  fine,  straight,  mouse- 
tooth  iris  forceps.  The  point  of  the  sound  is  then  pushed  into  the  exu- 
date at  the  edge  of  the  prolapse  and  this  tmdermined  through  the  iris  tis- 
sue proper,  which  is  easily  done  in  fresh  cases,  when  the  forceps  seizes 
the  exudated  membrane  and  removes  it.  In  older  cases  the  separation 
of  the  membrane  from  the  iris  tissue  is  more  difficult,  but  it  can  always 
be  peeled  away  by  care. 

The  next  step  is  to  loosen  the  iris  from  the  wound  canal.  This  is 
also  done  by  the  conical  sound,  which  is  placed  between  the  prolapse  and 
the  sides  of  the  wound  canal.  If  any  membrane  remains  here  it  is  re- 
moved by  forceps.  The  prolapse  having  been  freed  the  conical  sound 
may  be  bent  a  little  and  by  its  aid  the  iris  pushed  back  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  into  which  the  sound  may  enter  i  to  2  mm.,  placing  it  between 
the  prolapse  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  thereby  freeing  it 
and  all  of  the  iris  falling  into  the  anterior  chamber;  or  a  fine  spatula  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  taking  special  care  not  to  brush  against  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  thereby  bruising  it  and  later  causing  trau- 
matic cataract. 

Now  the  neck  of  the  prolapse  may  be  seized  by  the  forceps,  slightly 
withdrawn,  and  cut  away  by  dc  Wecker*s  scissors  placed  flat  against  the 
globe. 

The  stretched  iris  then  generally  recedes  by  itself  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  edges  free  from  the  wound  canal.  If  not  a  fine,  curved 
probe  or  spatula  may  be  inserted  and  the  iris  stroked  gently  away  from 
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the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  opening,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the 
sphincter  angles  are  equidistant  from  the  limbus.  If  the  wound  canal  be 
very  narrow  this  procedure  may  have  to  be  made  by  the  conical  sound 
and  a  very  fine  probe.  If  any  of  the  iris  tissue  is  left  in  the  canal  it  is 
to  be  removed  by  fine  forceps  and  scissors. 

H  e  c  k  e  F  uses  a  solution  of  eserin  sulphate,  i  grain  to  the  ounce, 
before  removing  a  prolapsed  iris.  After  cutting  the  iris  tissue  close  to 
the  cornea,  he  places  a  small  horn  spatula  into  the  corneal  wound,  permit- 
ting the  iris,  aided  by  the  myotic  action  of  the  eserin,  to  withdraw  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  After  24  to  48  hours  he  uses  atropin.  He  adopted 
this  procedure  after  his  observations  that  mydriatics  will  not  dilate  a 
pupil  when  there  is  an  open  or  leaking  anterior  chamber,  while  myotics 
act  with  an  open  corneal  wound.  The  wound  is  then  bestrewed  with 
powdered  iodoform  or  xerform,  covered  with  a  50  per  cent,  argyrol  so- 
lution, 1 13000  sublimate  salve  and  bandaged  if  the  wound  coapts  well. 
Otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  deficit  over  by  a  bridge  of  con- 
junctiva after  the  manner  of  K  u  h  n  t. 

The  result  of  the  operation  is  the  removal  of  the  iridic  and  exuda- 
tive plug  from  the  conieal  wound  which  comes  together  and  heals  firmly, 
leaving  no  weak  spot  for  the  entrance  of  germs.  A  coloboma  is  made 
which  should  appear  as  if  made  at  the  time  of  the  operation  or  wound. 
The  removal  of  an  iris  prolapse  by  such  an  operation  is  only  indicated  in 
fresh  cases  when  the  connection  between  the  iris  and  corneal  tissue  is  by 
a  beginning  fibrinous  exudation  and  has  not  yet  produced  true  cicatriza- 
tion. Cicatricial  tissue  would  prevent  such  a  loosening  of  the  neck  of 
the  prolapse  and  clearing  out  of  the  wound  canal. 

This  operation  is  contra-indicated  in  suppurative  cases,  where  the 
entrance  of  an  instrument  into  the  anterior  chamber  would  be  apt  to  carry 
infection  into  the  globe,  causing  loss  of  the  eye.  One  should  wait  in  such 
cases  until  the  suppurative  process  has  been  subdued. 

The  iris  prolapse  is  not  firmly  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  wound 
by  exudate  until  after  the  eighth  day. 

The  operation  is  mainly  indicated  in  peripheral  prolapse.  Large 
central  prolapses  are  not  amenable  to  such  work,  as  only  a  small  part 
of  the  cornea  remains  and  the  iris  must  be  entirely  removed  in  order  to 
prevent  recurrence.  These  are  to  be  left  entirely  alone  and  later  to  be 
subjected  to  staphyloma  operation. 

Da  Gama  Pinto®  showed  that  bottle  and  bubble-like  prolapses 
always  heal  with  synechiae  and  the  operation  is  here  contra-indicated.  In 
a  few  cases,  especially  in  children,  when  the  loss  of  corneal  substance 
is  large,  yet  the  perforation  of  Descemet's  membrane  is  small,  atropin 
and  eserin  and  a  bandage  may  cause  the  prolapse  to  disappear.     The 
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size  and  position  of  the  wound,  the  extent  of  the  prolapse  and  its  dura- 
tion, should  be  considered  in  treatment. 

If  the  prolapse  be  fresh  and  not  too  great,  and  the  wound  be  radial, 
its  replacement  should  be  tried,  eserin  dropped  in  and  the  eye  closed.  If 
the  wound  be  crossways,  the  iris  prolapse  older,  and  the  wound  gape  it  is 
best  to  excise  the  prolapse. 

When  bleeding  is  great,  as  noted  by  Frank  e,*®  the  view  is  greatly 
hindered  and  the  operator  may  not  determine  if  all  of  the  iris  is  removed 
from  the  wound.  When  the  wound  is  straight  and  radial  it  tends  to 
close,  and  if  the  iris  be  freed  from  it  tends  to  withdraw  into  the  anterior 
chamber. 

Peripheral  wounds  of  the  cornea  whose  edges  are  close  and  parallel 
are  apt  to  pinch  the  iris  in  their  posterior  lips. 

N  i  c  a  t  i"  indents  the  globe  a  little,  causing  the  iris  to  protrude, 
then  seizes  the  small  protrusion  by  forceps,  snipping  it  with  scissors, 
making  a    fenestration    in   the   iris. 

In  old  iris  prolapse  the  operation  is  that  of  excision  of  staphyloma. 
Old,  small,  bead-like  prolapses  are  best  seared  away  by  the  cautery. 

P.  Chalmers  Jameson'^  gives  the  following  for  removal  of 
iris  prolapse:  "This  operative  procedure  is  attended  with  best  results 
in,  and  is  more  adapted  to,  small  circumscribed  wounds  of  the  cornea. 
The  peripheral  incision  in  the  cornea  should  be  made  from  the  opposite 
side  to  that  portion  of  the  iris  which  is  incarcerated,  traction  being  made 
toward  the  pupillary  border  of  incarceration.  In  attempting  it  from  the 
same  side  the  iris  is  much  more  likely  to  be  torn  if  by  agglutination  or 
strangulation  the  incarceration  is  resistant.  Traction  on  the  ciliary  body 
can  be  avoided  by  delicate  manipulation.  Gentle  pressure  on  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  cornea  circumscribing  would  assist  in  breaking  up 
adhesions.  Slight  traction  should  be  made  first  on  the  broadest  portion 
of  incarceration  and  the  two  angles  at  the  junction  of  iris  border  and 
wound,  before  final  effort  is  exerted  upon  it  as  a  whole.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  used  a  slender,  blunt  pointed  hook,  the  shank  made  of 
malleable  material,  the  bend  like  a  button  hook  or  shepherd's  crook. 
The  advantage  in  a  hook  of  this  construction  being  that  the  free  end, 
bend  and  neck,  can  all  be  utilized.  The  use  of  forceps  will  rarely  be 
necessary."     He  claims  the  following  advantages: 

I.  The  method  enables  one  to  substitute  moderate  traction  from 
within  the  anterior  chamber,  for  what  must  sometimes  be  damaging 
pressure  to  the  iris  on  the  outside. 

"II.  It  preserves  to  the  greatest  degree  the  edges  of  the  corneal 
wound  from  instrumental  injury  in  replacement. 

"III.     It  calls  into  use  two  efficacious  physical  forces  in  replacement. 
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instead  of  one,  namely,  slight  manipulation  from  without,  and  traction 
from  within  the  anterior  chamber. 

"IV.  The  peripheral  incision  of  the  cornea  diverts  the  flow  of  aque- 
ous from  the  direction  of  the  corneal  wound,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of 
secondary  prolapse ;  and  the  equalization  of  aqueous  pressure  on  the  cor- 
nea by  peripheral  incision  permits  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  approximate 
and  coapt  more  thoroughly,  inviting  quicker  closure,  thus  furthering  the 
healing  process. 

"V.  It  permits  of  more  complete  and  thorough  irrigation  of  the 
anterior  chamber  after  replacement." 

G  i  f  f  o  r  d  '  s*  conclusions  on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

"i.  Fresh  non-infected  prolapses  should  be  replaced,  if  possible; 
preferably  by  Dunn's  method. 

"2.  Prolapses  which  cannot  be  cleanly  excised  should,  if  possible, 
be  cauterized  and  the  area  scraped  and  protected  at  once  by  a  conjunc- 
tival flap. 

"3.  On  account  of  the  danger  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  no  pro- 
lapse should  be  treated  by  a  hot  metal  cautery,  unless  a  protecting  con- 
junctival flap  can  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  area  cauterized ;  it  is  probably 
safer  to  let  the  prolapse  alone. 

"4.  In  some  cases  of  large  corneal  prolapses  to  which  conjunctival 
flaps  can  be  made  to  adhere  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  the  use  of  trich- 
loracetic acid  (and  probably  of  various  other  chemicals)  produces  a 
firm  non-irritable  scar.  Whether  this  method  is  entirely  devoid  of  dan- 
ger remains  to  be  seen." 

Prolapse  of  the  chorioid  and  ciliary  body 
should  be  replaced  within  the  scleral  capsule  and  retained  by  scleral  and 
conjunctival  sutures  if  these  structures  be  not  penetrated,  otherwise  the 
protrusion  should  be  snipi>ed  away  by  the  scissors  placed  flat  to  the 
globe  and  the  wound  toilet  be  completed  before  suturing. 
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C.  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  UVEA. 
foreign  bodies  in  the  iris,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers. 

Etiology.     Injuries  occurring  in  trades  from  flying  particles  of 

stone,  copper  or  brass,  more  seldom  wood  and  glass,  shot  and  pow- 

rains  and  occasionally  other  metals,  cause  the  larger  proportion  of 

cases.     In  addition  to  these  comes  that  class  of  cases  where  cilia 

i^into  the  anterior  chamber,  either  through  perforating  wounds  or  by 

ilions.     An  iritis  nodosa  is  prothiced  hy  the  entrance  of  caterpillar 

into  the  eye. 

These  foreign  bodies  usually  enter  by  way  of  corneal  woimds,  less 

»ften  by  the  sclero-comea.     In  the  case  of  gun-shot  injuries  the  shot  or 

iarticles  of  other  foreign  substances,  cilia  or  other  liairs  may  be  carried 

first  through  the  lids  and  then  into  the  eye  by  the  corneal  route.  In 

few  cases  the   foreign  body  may  have  entered  the  eye  through  the 

sclera,  lodging  in  the  lens  or  zonula  and  then  migrating  into  the  anterior 


Fig.  283. 
Steel  chip  hi   iris;   wauiid  of  conica;  small  hyplicina;  posterior  synechia. 

imber,  or  in  the  case  of  absorption  of  a  traumatic  cataract  the  foreign 
ly  causing  same  may  drop  into  the  'posterior  or  anterior  chamber  or 
come  impacted  in  the  iris. 

Severe  rubbing  of  the  cornea  in  which  a  sharp  foreign  body  is  im- 

ted,  or  ill-considered  operative  attempts  at  removal,  are  responsible 

quite  a  number  of  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber 

iris, 

Tlie  iris  h  more  usually  the  recipient  of  a  foreign  body  than  the 

nerior  chamber,  and  the  object  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  posterior 

imber.     Those  particles  which  penetrate  the  iris  and  go  into  the  lens 

not  here  considered. 

Symptoms  and  course.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  usu- 
!j*  more  or  less  irritation,  but  occasionally  cases  appear  where  the  ac- 
J«it  has  been  forgotten  until  the  (.nrcurrence  of  an  iritis.  The  iris  is 
tolerant  of   foreign  liodies,  but  their  presence  near  the  lens  is  a 
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source  of  danger  and  such  patients  should  be  under  skilled  observation. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber  are  usually  in  the  lower  part 
and  difficult  to  see;  larger  objects  may  be  anywhere,  those  in  the  iris 
may  be  in  the  anterior  layers  or  penetrate  the  membrane.  Long,  sharp 
objects  may  remain,  transfixing  the  cornea,  iris  and  lens.  In  most  cases 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  iris  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  likewise  injured. 

In  fresh  cases  the  anterior  chamber  is  yet  open  and  shallow  and 
the  tension  is  diminished ;  the  iris  may  have  prolapsed,  but  as  the  foreign 
body  is  usually  small  the  wound  of  the  cornea  or  sclero-cornea  is  usually 
too  small  to  allow  of  prolapse  and  in  these  cases  the  lips  of  the  wound 
come  together  very  soon  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  speedily  restored. 
If  the  iris  is  wounded  a  small  hyphema  may  be  seen,  or  a  flake  of  blood 
in  the  iris  about  the  foreign  body.  Where  the  foreign  body  is  large  the 
iris  may  be  so  severely  wounded  as  to  cause  much  bleeding  and  the  an- 
terior chamber  may  thus  be  full  of  blood. 

The  further  course  of  the  case  depends  upon  whether  or  not  infec- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  foreign  body.  Indiffer- 
ent objects,  such  as  gold,  silver,  splinters  of  glass,  porcelain,  stone  and 
wood,  powder,  lead  and  shot  pellets  and  cilia  may  remain  for  a  long 
time  without  causing  reaction. 

K  ii  m  m  e  1^  had  a  piece  of  copper  from  a  gun  cap  lodge  in  the 
posterior  part  of  a  man's  eye  for  ^yi  years,  with  useful  vision.  After 
two  light  intermittent  attacks  a  severe  inflammation  developed  with 
hypopion  and  bulging  of  the  iris,  on  which  the  foreign  body  became 
visible  and  was  removed  by  iridectomy — resultant  vision  =  fingers  at  3 
m.  Apparently  it  had  been  loosened  by  the  suppuration.  He  thinks  the 
experiments  of  Leber  (1.  c.)  and  observations  of  Kostenitsch  justify  the 
advice  not  to  enucleate  at  once  an  eye  injured  by  copper,  but  to  attempt 
the  immediate  extraction  of  the  foreign  body. 

Bettremieux^  noted  xanthopsia,  or  seeing  yellow,  as  a  pre- 
monitory symptom  of  siderosis. 

V  o  s  s  i  u  s'  reports  two  cases  to  show  the  diagnostic  and  practical 
value  of  siderotic  discoloration  of  the  iris  and  yellowish  dots  on  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  lens. 

If  siderosis  of  the  iris  is  lacking  in  a  cataract  with  yellow  dots  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  we  are  justified  in  inferring  a  piece  of 
iron  in  the  lens,  whereas,  siderosis  of  the  iris  and  cataract  with  yellow 
dots  on  the  surface  of  the  lens  point  to  the  seat  of  iron  in  the  vitreous 
or  retina.  If  the  foreign  body  remains  in  the  eye,  the  siderosis  of  the 
iris  may  disappear  after  a  few  years,  but  the  iris  may  still  give  iron  re- 
action, as  observed  by  von  H  i  p  p  e  1.* 

Muetze*  reports  injury  to  the  eye  by  a  piece  of  iron  rule  which 
the  X-ray  failed  to  locate,  the  eye  remaining  quiet  for  a  year  with  good 
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vision,  then  became  inflamed.  A  cataractous  lens  was  removed  and  the 
eye  recovered.    The  iris  and  lens  showed  siderosis. 

Iron  particles  usually  cause  siderosis  after  some  weeks,  cop- 
per and  brass  cause  a  destructive  chemical  reaction  within  a  few^  days  and 
destroy  the  eye. 

Silver  wire  has  been  removed  from  the  iris  by  K  i  p  p** ;  glass 
and  porcelain,  stone,  iron,  copper  and  other  commoner  substances  by 
most  ophthalmic  surgeons,  (For  the  tolerance  of  these  substances  in 
the  interior  of  the  eye  see  the  general  chapter). 

Powder  grains  and  shot  pellets  may  be  retained  with- 
in  the  anterior  chamber  and  iris  for  months  without  causing  reaction. 
These  occur  from  powder  and  dynamite  explosion,  and  from  fire  arms. 
In  several  of  my  cases  the  cornea  has  been  |>erforated  and  powder  grains 
have  lodged  in  the  iris  without  causing  an  appreciable  permanent  damage. 

K  i  p  p*"  had  a  case  in  which  a  pellet  of  shot  remained  eight  years  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  without  causing  inflammation. 

KiimmeP  reports  where  a  shot  pellet  migrated  after  ij4  years 
from  the  interior  to  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber,  from  which  it  was 
extracted,  with  almost  normal  vision, 

Gotti^  saw  a  peasant  with  a  shot  grain  injury  with  hyphemia, 
and  diagnosed  the  case  first  as  a  contusion.  One  year  later  he  found  a 
shot  pellet  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  same  eye  and  removed  it  by 
incision. 

E  w  e  t  z  k  y  and  von  Kennel"  say  myiasis  of  the  eye  is 
most  frequently  obsenxd  in  children  and  persons  who  sleep  out  of  doors. 
The  flies  deposit  their  eggs  or  larvae  on  the  lids  or  into  the  palpebral 
fissure  at  the  inner  can  thus,  and  the  larvae  penetrate  from  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  into  the  orbit,  eating  through  lymphatics  and  veins,  causing 
sometimes  a  severe  general  infection. 

A  boy,  about  five  and  a  half  years  of  age,  suffered  from  an  inflam- 
mation of  his  left  eye  for  five  months.  The  eye  showed  pericorneal  in- 
jection, especially  downwards.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cornea 
was  opaque  to  a  zone  of  1.5  mm,,  and  contained  a  few  su- 
perficial blood  vessels  under  the  smooth  epithelium.  The  iris  was  also 
opaque  and  spongy  and  there  was  a  broad,  posterior  synechia  on  the  tem- 
poral side.  In  the  lower  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  a  worm-shaped 
parasite  was  seen,  6  to  7  mm,  long,  1.5  mm,  wide,  of  cylindrical  form.  It 
did  not  show  any  movements  of  its  ow^n,  it  only  changed  its  position 
passively,  and  was  nowhere  attached.  Since  the  inflammation  increased 
the  parasite  was  extracted  with  a  pair  of  forceps  introduced  through  a 
section  at  the  temporal  linibus  wnth  a  lance-shaped  knife. 

The  zoological  examination  proved  it  to  be  a  larva  of  a  fly.  Al- 
though no  scar  could  be  seen  on  the  cornea,  which,  however,  might  have 
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been  hidden  by  the  opacity  of  the  lower  portion,  the  larva  may  have  en- 
tered at  the  limbus  by  means  of  its  mandibular  A  similar  case  was  ob- 
served by  Krautner  and  another  by  Stahlberg.  The  condition  of  the  eye 
and  the  larva  are  illustrated. 

Cilia  in  the  anterior  chamber  following  accident  or  operation  are 
rare,  but  I  have  seen  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  cysts  of  the  iris  formed. 

Cilia  which  entered  the  eye  by  traumatism  are  generally  tolerated 
for  years  without  causing  the  least  symptoms.  They  may,  however, 
give  rise  to  infection,  or,  more  or  less  early,  to  irritation,  ciliary  injec- 
tion, photophobia,  lacrimation,  pain,  or  to  the  development  of  epider- 
moidal  tumors  of  the  iris,  cysts,  with  subsequent  glaucoma,  blindness  or 
loss  of  the  eye.  Therefore  their  early  removal  is  indicated,  although 
even  then  tumors  may  develop  from  simultaneously  introduced  epider- 
moidal  particles.    Each  case  must  be  individualized. 

M  ii  1 1  e  r*  found  five  cases  in  two  years'  observation  of  Fuchs' 
clinic  in  Vienna  in  30,000  patients. 

P  a  d  e  r  s  t  e  i  n*®  reports  the  following  case :  A  piece  of  iron  flew 
against  the  left  eye  of  a  laborer,  perforating  the  cornea,  with  incarcera- 
tion of  the  iris,  perforation  of  the  anterior  capsule  and  circumscribed 
opacity  of  the  lens.  The  sideroscope  showed  that  there  was  no  iron  in 
che  interior,  but  there  was  a  cilium  with  its  root  lying  on  the  portion  of 
iris  which  extended  to  the  anterior  synechia.  An  attempt  to  remove  it, 
after  five  weeks,  with  a  pair  of  forceps  through  a  section  at  the  inner 
margin  failed  on  account  of  prolapsing  iris  tissue,  but  succeeded  with 
the  blunt  iris  hook,  followed  by  speedy  recovery. 

Four  weeks  later  another  cilium  was  seen  near  the  pupillary  margin. 
An  attempt  to  extract  it  was  frustrated  by  the  hemorrhage  from  the  iris. 
The  hemorrhage  was  absorbed  within  a  few  days,  but  now  the  whole 
lens  was  opaque  and  lens  matter  projected  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
After  three  weeks  the  cilium,  probably  having  wandered  about,  appeared 
again  at  its  former  site.  With  regard  to  the  further  course  Paderstein 
concluded  to  wait  for  a  special  indication,  and  if  the  removal  should  be 
desirable,  to  perhaps  perform  an  iridectomy. 

B  a  r  r"  reports  a  case  of  cilium  in  the  anterior  chamber  occurring 
in  a  man  who  had  been  injured  in  the  eye  twelve  years  previously,  by  a 
splinter  of  wood.  Two  weeks  before  the  case  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  author  the  patient  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  this  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  mild  irido-cyclitis.  Examination  showed  that 
there  had  been  an  absorption  of  the  lens  from  the  original  injury,  with 
a  partial  posterior  synechia.  There  was  a  small  leucoma  in  the  center 
of  the  cornea,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  which  a  cilium  extended 
backwards  to  the  lens  capsule.  A  corneal  incision  was  made  and  the 
cilium  removed. 
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Vieweger^'*  collected  29  cases  from  the  literature,  in  several  of 
which  a  number  of  hairs  (in  one  case  14  cilia)  were  found.  In  these 
cases  the  hair  enters  through  a  perforating  wound  of  the  cornea,  usually 
at  the  limbus,  and  is  either  seen  floating  freely  in  the  aqueous  or  with 
one  end  impacted  in  the  wound  or  its  resultant  cicatrix.  These  hairs 
may  be  retained  for  a  long  time  without  causing  irritation.  M  u  1 1  e  r* 
reports  one  in  the  anterior  chamber  for  24  years.  Of  course  to  be  thus 
retained,  even  for  a  few  hours,  cilia  must  be  sterile. 

Two  cases  of  sympathetic  inflammation  have  been  re- 
ported from  cilia  impacted  in  the  anterior  chamber,  one  by  C  u  v  i  e  r,^* 
and  the  other  by  v.  Graefe."  Samelsohn^*  describes  a  case  in 
which  a  cilium  was  apparently  absorbed.  M  u  1 1  e  r®  and  S  c  h  w  a  r  z" 
from  histologic  examination  show  that  a  cilium  may  remain  as  long  as  34 
years  in  this  location  without  being  affected  by  the  aqueous. 

As  noted,  however,  cilia  are  apt,  from  irritation,  to  give  rise  to 
cysts  of  the  iris  and  should  be  removed  by  corneal  incision  and  extraction 
by  the  forceps. 

Emil  Bock*^  reports  two  cases  in  which,  several  years  ago,  a 
piece  of  coal  in  the  first,  and  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  second,  had  entered 
the  eyes  and  were  lodged  in  the  iris,  where  they  were  tolerated  without 
damage  to  the  eyes.  A  circumscribed  iritis  followed  without  spreading 
to  other  parts  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  foreign  body  must  have  been  free 
from  pathogenic  germs  and  chemically  indifferent.  In  case  i  the  greater 
narrowness,  the  lack  of  delineation  on  the  surface  of  the  affected  portion 
of  the  iris  and  its  separation  from  the  posterior  fibrous  layer,  which  had 
remained  on  the  anterior  capsule,  showed  that  the  inflammation  was  fol- 
lowed by  shrinkage  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  In  case  2  the  new-formed 
inflammatory  connective  tissue  surrounded  the  foreign  body  with  the 
fine  fibers. 

Diagnosis  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  iris : 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body  is  lengthy  and  one  end  re- 
mains in  the  cornea  or  sticks  out  through  the  iris  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 
Recent  cases  may  likewise  be  readily  seen  if  there  has  been  no,  or  but 
little,  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  if  there  has  been  no  pro- 
lapse of  the  iris  or  lens  mass  hiding  the  object.  However,  even  very 
small  bodies  in  such  cases  may  be  seen  by  transillumination,  and  if  im- 
permeable to  the  X-rays  are  shown  by  the  skiascopic  plate.  The  probe 
may  be  carefully  used  to  sound  within  the  corneal  wound  only,  but  its 
use  is  to  be  (lei)rccate(l  for  deeper  investigation.  When  the  anterior 
chamber  is  free  from  hyphemia  the  ophthalmoscope  and  direct  examina- 
tion by  the  magnifier  will  often  reveal  the  intruder.  But  in  older  cases 
where  the  foreign  body  has  caused  irritation  and  become  covered  by  in- 
flammatory exudate  it  may  not  be  directly  visible.     Here  the  diaphano- 
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scope  and  the  Roentgen  ray  give  us  our  best  means  for  objective 
ination.    Dia^iosis  by  ma^etic  attraction  may  be  carefully  us^. 

Free-lying,  foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber  may  come  m 
view  when  the  patient  stoops  forward  or  lies  on  one  side,    I  have  thi 
seen  a  floating  cilinm.    Those  in  the  posterior  chamber  can  only  be 
after  full  dilation  of  the  pupil,  and  are  usually  incidentally  # 
in  ophthaltnoscopic  examination, 

W.  PI  ill"  says:     The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  (not  inm' 
the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
especially  when  associated  with  hypopion  or  granulation  tissue  in  the  Im' 
Then  the  Roentgen  photograph  is  of  inestimable  value, 

Plitt  reports :  A  girl,  aged  16,  who  worked  in  a  wire  factor),  came 
with  the  history  that  fi%T  or  iix  days  ago  two  pieces  flying  off  (romtlif 
wires  she  was  rolling  had  entered  her  right  eye.  Below  the  centff  of 
the  cornea  a  linear  wound,  i  mm.  long,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinuj  1 
yellow  exu<lation  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin.  w*ere  visible ;  iti*  hf; 
percmic,  pupil  contracted*  reacted  well.  The  patient  did  not  retunj  untr 
two  weeks  later.  Then  the  eye  was  almost  without  irritation,  exccplinj 
slight  ciliary  injection  at  the  lower  linibus.  At  the  site  of  the  former  e%Q* 
dation  a  reddish^brown  granuloma,  with  a  yellow  point  at  its  suriact, 
projected.  No  iritis.  When  this  place  was  slightly  touched  with  the 
lower  lidj  it  became  painful  and  the  pericorneal  injection  tiicrcasci 
This  left  no  doubt  of  the  prei^ence  of  a  foreign  body,  which  was  veriM 
by  the  Roentgen  photograph.  As  the  attempts  to  extract  it  with  am- 
tomical  forceps,  through  a  section  to  the  side  of  the  seat  of  the  toft^ 
body,  were  not  successful,  Plitt  enlarged  the  wound  with  scissors  towarf 
the  foreign  body  and  excised  the  iris,  w^hich  contained  a  piece  of  rolW 
copper  wire,  1,04  mm,  long,  0.26  mm,  wide,  0.1  mm.  thick.  The  iloa- 
gram  revealed  the  other  piece  in  a  small  pustule  of  the  skin  of  the  supt^ 
ciliary  region,  from  which  it  w^as  expressed. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  only  favorable  when  the  foreip 
body  is  early  removed  from  the  eye,  for  despite  the  curious  and  rarein* 
stances  of  such  intruders  being  tolerated  without  damage  for  months  or 
years,  they  almost  invariably  lead  to  loss  of  sight  and  of  the  eye,  an4 
may  cause  sympathetic  disease  and  blindness  in  the  other.  Plastic  iritis 
is  usually  the  first  step,  then  comes  closure  of  the  pupil,  cataracta  accrcta, 
irido-cyclitis,  and  then  the  other  eye  begins  to  inflame. 

Therapy.  Extraction  of  the  foreign  body  is  the  main  procedure, 
aside  from  the  regular  care  of  the  wound  and  atropinization.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  those  cases  where,  upon  examination,  a  for- 
eign body  is  found  which  has  been  in  the  eye  for  a  long  time,  month 
or  years,  without  causing  inflammation.     In  such  cases  it  is  general!; 
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safer  not  to  disturb  the  status  quo.  In  these  it  is  wise  to  warn  the  patient 
of  the  necessity  for  operation  upon  the  slightest  sign  of  irritation. 

Foreign  bodies  on  the  iris  demand  prompt  removal,  for  usually,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  they  will  speedily  set  up  a  severe  iritis.  An  excep* 
lion,  however,  sometimes  is  found,  as  in  which  a  particle  of  steel  had 
been  resting  on  the  iris  for  five  years  before  I  saw  the  patient.  If  the 
magnet  will  not  remove  it,  forceps  must.  If  it  cannot  be  readily  disen- 
tangled from  the  tissue,  we  may  succeed  in  so  doing  by  drawing  the 
portion  of  the  iris  containing  it  through  the  wound,  so  that  wc  can  more 
readily  have  access  to  it,  and  then  after  its  removal  replace  the  iris. 
Should  these  measures  fail,  it  might  be  necessary  to  perform  an  iridec* 
tomy,  removing  the  portion  of  the  iris  containing  the  foreign  body. 

The  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  from  upon  or  within  the  iris  should 
be  done  as  early  as  possible  after  the  accident,  where  its  location  is  not 
disguised  by  pus  or  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber.  If  allowed  to  remain 
it  may  speedily  set  up  a  severe  iritis.  Local  anesthesia  by  coca  in  is  ap- 
plicable for  adults,  general  narcosis  for  children.  The  field  of  operation 
should  be  highly  illuminated,  preferably  by  the  head  lamp,  of  which  the 
Stucky  or  Kierstein  models  are  preferred.  The  former  has  the  advan- 
tage of  using  the  1 10  volt  current  with  a  6  to  i6  c.  p.  lamp.  The  latter 
has  miniature  lamps,  the  current  being  reduced  to  6  volts  resistance.  To 
the  latter  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  may  be  attached,  useful  in  magnet 
and  other  operations  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  globe,  and,  with  a  combination  of  the  Berger  binocular 
loupe,  for  operations  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe. 

A  hand  electric  lamp  held  by  an  assistant  is  used  by  many  surgeons, 
particularly  abroad,  where  assistants  are  plentiful.  The  instillation  of 
atropin  is  not  always  advisable,  for  the  foreign  body  may  be  drawn 
thereby  under  the  pupil,  closer  in  apposition  to  the  lens  capsule  and  cause 
damage,  or  it  may  draw  the  foreign  body  out  of  view  behind  the  limbus 
or  iris.  Eserin,  however,  prevents  the  foreign  lK)dy  from  going  against 
the  lens  capsule  or  falling  into  the  posterior  chamber. 

An  iris  prolapse  may  thus  be  reduced  and  in  the  extraction  of 
the  intruder  from  the  anterior  chamber  by  the  interposition  of  the  iris 
between  it  and  the  lens,  the  capsule  is  in  a  measure  protected  from  further 
injury. 

When  a  foreign  body  is  loose  in  the  anterior  chamber,  or  is  not 
fixed  in  the  iris,  the  operator  should  endeavor  to  let  it  come  out  with  the 
flow  of  aqueous  upon  the  completion  of  the  corneal  incision,  although 
this  is  seldom  accompli shetl. 

By  depressing  the  keratonie  a  little  on  one  edge,  and  bringing  its 
point  up  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  comes  out 
more  freely,  but  the  point  of  the  keratome  is  apt  to  wound  the  anterior 
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capsule  of  the  lens  and  thus  produce  an  operative  traumatic  calimct 
occasionally  occur*^  tn  operations  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
the  anterior  chamber  and  iridectomy  for  glaucoma.     On  account  oi 
dangfer  of  the  keratoma  many  operators  habitually  use  the  Gmtk 
whose  point  J  after  the  counter  puncture,  is  kept  away  from  the  gli 

Tile  foreigii  hcxly  nm)^  at  time^  be  extracted  through  the  wound 
entrance,  but  in  most  cases  this  has  to  be  eidar|;ccl  by  the  blunt 
knife  or  scissors,  or  if  the  anterior  chamber  \ms  been  restored  s 
incision  into  the  coniea  near,  and  peripherally  to,  the  wound  arci 
be  made  so  that  room  is  obtained  for  proper  manipulation  of  iIjc 
merits  and  for  egress  of  the  foreign  IkxIv* 

Extraction  of  a  foreign  bcxly  without  iridectomy  can  usually 
be  made  in  free-lying  objects  or  those  but  slightly  tm^^cted  imothtici 
The   Hirschberg  magnet,  or  the  extended   flexible  arm  of  the  Vi 
magnet  with  its  small  tips,  here  finds  its  greatest  use  for  rcmovai 
Somali  niagiietizable  pieces  of  metal  after  the  corneal  incision.    A 
nctized  keratome,   forceps  or   steel   spud  is  sometimes  here  u^ful 
generally  prefer  the  giant  magnet  used  after  the  manner  of  Haab. 

Iridectomy  as  a  rule  has  to  be  made  either  on  account  of  trre^iuci 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  danger  of  anterior  synechia,  or  because  tlie  foi 
body  is  so  entangled  with  the  iris  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  withotrt 
the  iris  coming  with  it.  At  times  it  may  be  possible  to  only  excise  a 
portion  of  the  peripheral  border  of  the  iris,  thus  leaving  the  pupil  nmd 
antl  movable  without  the  deformity  of  a  coloboma,  as  is  produced  bylk 
usual  iridectomy. 

Small  particles  of  iron  and  stee!  impacted  into  the  angle  of  the  an- 
terior chamber,  or  between  the  sclera  and  ciliary  body,  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  entering  the  eye  with  the  tip  of  the  magnet,  as  the  power  of 
the  giant  magnet  cannot  be  applied  in  such  a  direction  without  dangff 
of  drawing  the  chip  of  metal  against,  and  thus  injuring,  the  lens. 

The  iris  forceps,  blunt  hook  or  curette  is  of  use  in  dislocJging  itidi 
impacted  foreign  bodies  so  that  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  (^ration 
tnay  be  completed  by  the  aid  of  the  magnet.  Round  foreign  bodies  nHrjf 
be  assisted  in  delivery  by  the  Daviel  or  Pagenstecher  spoons. 

If  the  foreign  body  lie  in  the  posterior  chamber  and  be  magneiic 
the  giatit  magnet  may  be  used  to  draw  it  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
then  be  extracted  as  above  described.  If  non-magnetic,  as  stone,  cop- 
per, glass,  wood,  etc.,  extraction  may  be  attempted  by  the  forceps,  blunl 
hook  or  curette. 

A  d  o  1  f  A  1 1^**  says  sometimes  a  foreign  body,  after  having  stnjdk 
tlie  iris,  will  fall  into  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  cornea,  and  its  ft- 
moval  from  such  a  position  is  very  troublesome,  especially  if  it  h  M 
iron  or  steel  and  very  small.    In  such  a  case  it  is  well  to  first  move  the 
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foreign  body  with  a  needle,  into  a  position  on  the  iris  nearer  to  the 
pupillary  edge  and  then  to  remove  it,  with  a  portion  of  the  iris,  by  iri- 
dectomy. 

B  r  u  n  e  r^**  reports  a  case  of  steel  in  the  iris  ten  years.  Removed. 
Recovery  with  normal  vision.  Patient's  age  40  years;  history  that  the 
left  eye  had  been  red  and  painful  for  a  week.  The  inflammation  came 
on  without  any  apparent  cause.  There  was  moderate  bulbar  congestion, 
the  iris  responded  readily  to  light  and  showed  no  discoloration  or  thick- 
ening. Resting  on  the  iris,  downwards  and  outwards,  near  the  pupillary 
edge,  was  what  looked  like  a  piece  of  steel,  rusty  in  spots,  three  to  four 
mm.  long  and  one-half  to  one  mm.  thick.  On  the  upper  portion  of  it 
was  a  grayish  spot  looking  like  lymph  extending  to  the  iris.  The  foreign 
body  seemed  merely  to  rest  upon  the  iris  and  not  to  be  imbedded  in  it, 
and  there  was  no  thickening  of  the  iris  about  it.  In  the  lower  outer 
portion  of  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea  was  a  very  fine  horizontal 
scar.  Johnson's  magnet  brought  near  the  eye  caused  a  very  slight  move- 
ment of  the  foreign  body,  but  no  attempt  was  then  made  to  dislodge  it. 
Further  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  he  had  not  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  any  kind  of  work  where  he  was  liable  to  such  injury,  but  that 
ten  years  before,  while  chipping,  he  had  been  struck  in  that  eye  with  a 
piece  of  steel  which  pierced  the  eyeball,  but  had,  he  thought,  been  re- 
moved.    The  steel  was  removed  by  corneal  incision  and     magnet. 

Pieces  of  stone  in  the  iris  are  not  always  followed  by  identical 
reactions.  Some  may  rest  there  quietly  from  19  to  32  years,  others  may 
cause  such  violent  pain  that  an  immediate  operation  is  required.  This 
may  be.  due  to  the  chemical  or  physical  nature  of  the  foreign  body,  to 
pathogenic  germs  or  a  special  predisposition  of  the  injured  organ. 

In  order  to  elucidate  these  conditions,  C  i  r  i  n  c  i  o  n  e-^  made  three 
series  of  experiments  on  rabbits:  i.  with  pieces  removed  from  his  two  pa- 
tients; 2,  with  pieces  of  limestone,  marble,  sandstone,  brick,  turf,  which 
were  not  made  aseptic  for  better  imitation  of  the  injuries  occurring  in 
man;  3,  with  particles  of  the  same  material,  previously  immersed  in 
bouillon,  containing  cultures  of  staphylococci.  In  Series  i  and  2  no 
marked  disturbances  were  noted.  In  Series  3  the  infection  caused  puru- 
lent keratitis,  in  comparison  to  which  the  reaction  of  the  iris  was  ir- 
relevant. 

From  this  Cirincione  concludes  that  the  grave  symptoms,  created  by 
pieces  of  stone  impacted  in  the  iris,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  their  chemical 
nature  nor  their  physical  condition,  nor  to  the  presence  of  micro-organ- 
isms. The  cause  of  the  peculiar  reaction  of  the  iris  must  be  rather  inde- 
pendent of  the  foreign  bodies.  Cirincione  sees  this,  analogously  to  puru- 
lent affections,  e.  g.,  in  fractures,  etc.,  in  a  lowered  organic  resistance  of 
the  ocular  tunics  in  general  diatheses,  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  gout,  dia- 
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betes,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  foreign  body  is  nothing  but  the  eliciting 
cause  for  the  local  manifestation  of  a  preexisting  diathesis. 

The  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  must  leave  the  iris  intact  as 
much  as  possible. 

C  i  r  i  n  c  i  o  n  e^^  gives  a  review  of  the  incidents  and  literature  and 
reports  three  cases  of  his  own. 

In  the  first  case  the  man  had  injured  his  eye  in  hewing  stones  on 
the  road.  A  piece  of  limestone  was  detected  in  the  iris  and  removed  by 
iridectomy.     Recovery  with  V.=2/3. 

Case  2.  A  piece  of  stone,  impacted  in  the  iris,  was  extracted  with 
forceps.     After  five  days  the  eye  was  normal. 

In  case  3  a  piece  of  stone  was  seen  on  the  iris  near  the  margin; 
slight  hyphemia.  After  this  was  absorbed  the  foreign  body  had  fallen 
into  the  lower  sinus  and  was  left  alone,  as  pericorneal  injection,  hyper- 
emia of  the  iris  and  photophobia  subsided,  so  that  the  patient  could  pur- 
sue his  occupation.  Half  a  year  later  it  was  still  visible;  it  was  mov- 
able and  not  surrounded  by  new-formed  tissue. 

b.  Changes  in  the  iris  due  to  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies. 

Traumatic  Iritis,  while  due  to  traumatisms  of  all  kinds, 
especially  if  perforation  of  the  eyeball  has  taken  place,  is  especially  apt 
to  occur  if  a  foreign  body  be  left  in  the  eye.  The  exciting  causes  are 
either  due  to  the  mechanical  injury  from  contusion,  traction,  or  pressure, 
as  from  the  injury,  or  swollen  cataractous  lens  masses;  chemical  irrita- 
tion from  decomposition  of  the  foreign  body,  as  from  copper  particles; 
or  infection,  the  last  cause  being  most  frequent. 

Operations  on  the  eye  are  traumatisms,  and  of  these  the  most  apt 
to  produce  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  are  cataract  operations. 

The  iritis,  and  irido-cyclitis,  from  trauma  is  more  acute  and  severe 
than  that  from  general  diseases,  and  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  very 
apt  to  occur. 

The  hairs  of  caterpillars,  spines  of  grasshopper  legs,  and  por- 
tions of  other  insects,  bee  stings,  etc.,  not  only  produce  an  ophthal- 
mia nodosa  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  also  some  weeks  or  months  after 
their  entrance  violent  inflammation  may  appear  in  the  iris  with  develop- 
ment of  nodules  therein,  causing  iritis  and  even  loss  of  the  eye.  The 
nodular  portion  of  the  iris  should  be  excised  by  iridectomy.  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

H  i  1  b  e  r  t"  reports  iritis  from  a  bee  sting.  The  patient  was  seen 
the  day  following  the  injury.  There  was  edema  and  discoloration  of  the 
lids  and  cheek  of  the  affected  side,  and  the  sting  was  still  imbedded  in 
the  skin.  There  was  conjunctival  and  ciliary  congestion,  slight  hypopion 
and  deposits  on  the  membrane  of  Descemet.     The  patient,  although  a 
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Strong  healthy  woman  of  60  years  of  age,  was  constitutionally  affected, 
the  pulse  being  52  and  thready,  breathing  superficial  and  rapid,  and  the 
skin  cool  and  moist.  The  ocular  conditions  lasted  four  weeks,  and  the 
constitutional  depression  three  days. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  IRIS. 
1.    Cysts  of  the  iris. 

As  there  are  no  glands  nor  epithelium  in  the  iris  no  retention  cysts 
occur.    Those  that  develop  are  epithelial  in  type. 

Serous  cysts  occur  in  the  iris,  after  penetrating  wounds,  as  a  very 
rare  affection. 

Pearl  cysts  are  distinguished  from  serous  cysts  by  their  contents, 
which  are  pultaceous  or  tallowy  and  composed  of  epithelial  cells  con- 
stantly thrown  off  from  the  inner  surface,  which  undergo  fatty  degen- 
eration. 

Etiology.  Wounds  of  the  cornea  heal  by  the  epithelium  grow- 
ing rapidly  down  into  the  deeper  parts ;  sometimes  it  extends  beyond  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  wound,  growing  into  the  center  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber along  its  walls,  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  forming  an  anterior  chamber  cyst.  If  the 
iris  be  in  contact  with  the  wound  the  epithelium  pushes  into  it,  pushing 
the  layers  of  the  iris  apart,  thus  forming  an  iris  cyst,  its  walls  being 
composed  of  rarefied  iris  tissue.  The  site  is  usually  in  the  iris  itself, 
seldom  in  the  ciliary  body.  The  epithelium  is  usually  transparent  and 
can  only  be  demonstrated  after  removal  by  staining  and  the  microscope. 
It  is  very  destructive  to  the  eye,  as  it  leads  to  increase  of  tension  be- 
cause the  epithelial  lining  hinders  filtration  through  the  sinus  of  the 
anterior  chamber. 

Pseudo-cysts  occur  from  portions  of  the  iris  and  cornea,  or  lens, 
dilating  from  accumulation  of  fluid  between  these  structures. 

Symp  toms  and  Course.  As  a  rule  no  irritative  symptoms 
are  apparent  until  the  cyst  fills  the  half  of  the  anterior  chamber,  when 
glaucoma  sets  in.  Serous  cysts  appear  as  grayish,  transparent  vesicles 
whose  anterior  wall  shows  some  pigment  and  remains  of  rarefied  iris 
tissue.  When  they  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  they  flat- 
ten and  the  cornea  becomes  cloudy  from  proliferation  of  the  endothelium. 
It  then  pushes  into  the  pupil,  which  becomes  kidney-shaped  or  even  re- 
duced to  a  slit.  Dislocation  and  opacity  of  the  lens  occur  from  its  growth 
backward.  Disturbances  of  vision,  elevation  of  tension  and  glaucoma 
cause  blindness. 

The   Diagnosis   is  made  by  inspection.    The  cyst  is  translucent 
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and  the  red  glow  of  the  fundus  may  be  seen  through  it  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope. 

The  Prognosis  is  good  upon  early  and  complete  removal, 
otherwise  the  sight  may  be  lost  from  glaucoma. 

The  Therapy  is  operative,  being  early  removal  of  the  cyst  by 
marginal  incision  of  the  cornea  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  cyst, 
entering  the  forceps,  withdrawing  it  together  with  the  iris  and  ex- 
cising it  completely,  without  rupture  or  damage  to  the  walls  of  the  an- 
terior chamber,  as,  if  any  epithelium  be  left  in  the  eye,  another  implan- 
tation cyst  will  grow.  Often  complete  removal  is  not  possible  at  one 
operation,  hence  a  recurrence  is  to  be  expected,  when  another  operation 
may  cure  the  case. 

S  c  h  w  e  i  g  g  e  r*'  had  a  case  where  six  cilia  had  been  carried  into 
the  anterior  chamber  through  a  corneal  wound.     Three  months  later 


Fig.  284. 
Cilia  in  anterior  chamber  carried   through   wound   of   cornea;   showhig   scar, 
irido-dialysis  and  cyst  of  iris. 

two  white  fyoints  appeared  on  the  iris.  The  cilia  were  removed  at  this 
time  and  six  months  later  the  cysts  were  so  well  developed  that  they 
were  removed  by  iridectomy.  The  larger  was  lyi  mm.  in  diameter,  the 
smaller  3^-^  mm. 

2.    Granulation  tumors  of  the  iris. 

Rarely  mentioned  in  literature,  wounds  of  the  iris  may  granulate 
so  freely  as  to  form  a  new  growth  which  must  be  differentiated  from 
syphiloma,  sarcoma,  and  tuberculosis.  These  have  occurred  from  ab- 
lations of  staphylomata  of  the  cornea  in  which  all  the  iris  has  not  been 
removed  and  some  of  its  tissue  becomes  entangled  in  the  wound  and  re- 
sultant cicatrix. 

H.  Knap  p"  saw  *'prou(l  fiesh"  or  granulation-tissue  appear  after 
such  an  operation.  In  one  of  my  staphyloma  operations,  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Critchett.  1  also  found  granulation-tissue, 
which,  upon  excision,  did  not  recur. 
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Friichte^'  on  February  19,  1909,  saw  a  case  in  which  the  cornea 
and  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  of  a  man,  aged  32,  was  perforated  by 
a  piece  of  wood.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  lens  was  cataractous,  and 
opaque  lens  matter  oozed  from  the  ruptures  of  the  capsule  and  partly 
fell  into  the  lower  sinus.  On  July  12th  they  were  completely  absorbed; 
V.  with  +  12  =  6/viii.  Two  small,  greyish-white,  flat,  nodular,  avascular 
tumors,  2.5  by  2  mm.,  had  developed  in  the  lower  sinus.  There  were  no 
inflammatory  signs  in  the  eye,  and  the  iris  showed  no  changes.  The 
tumors  grew  smaller  and  disappeared  after  a  month. 

Most  likely  the  nature  of  the  tumors  was  somewhat  on  the  order  of 
granulomas,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  iris  through  opaque  lens 
matter  repeatedly  falling  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

3.  Sarcoma  of  the  iris  after  trauma. 

Nearly  all  the  cases  of  intraocular  tumor  1  have  seen  have  given  a 
history  of  some  kind  of  more  or  less  trivial  accident  to  the  eyes,  usually 
a  blow  from  a  minor  object,  as  a  lead  pencil.  I  cannot  ascribe  any  of  my 
cases  directly  to  such  a  cause,  although  the  theory  of  Cohnheim  may 
apply  to  such  cases. 

4.  Tuberculosis  of  the  iris. 

This  is  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  Experimental  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  is  used  as  a  diagnostic  test 
in  animals,  being  produced  by  inoculation  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
portions  of  the  suspected  tissue,  and,  as  such,  is  primary.  I  can  find 
only  one  authentic  case  of  primary  iris  tuberculosis  in  the  human  being, 
that  reported  by  T  r  e  i  t  e  1.^** 

A  12-year-old  boy  four  months  before  had  a  straw  injure  his  right 
eye,  causing  keratitis.  The  aqueous  was  turbid,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  temporal  half  a  bean-sized  tumor  arose,  which  touched  the  cornea 
anteriorly.  The  surface  of  the  tumor  was  uneven  and  composed  of 
ciliary,  grayish  nodes.  This  was  removed  by  iridectomy,  but  a  few  days 
later  three  new  tubercles  appeared.  Treitel  thought  that  the  affection 
was  not  metastatic  but  due  to  infection  of  the  wound  by  the  hands. 

R  i  s  1  e  y"  report?^  traumatic  irido-cyclitis,  with  a  nodular  con- 
junctival disease.  With  a  broad  face  and  flat  nose,  an  opaque  skin; 
pale,  flabby  and  indented  tongue ;  a  large  head  well  sunk  between  broad 
muscular  shoulders;  clubbed  finger  ends  and  a  few  enlarged  cervical 
glands,  a  Russian,  by  birth,  presented  himself  for  treatment  at  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital  on  July  5,  1905.  He  had  just  left  a  general  hospital  where 
he  had  been  under  treatment  for  injuries  involving  the  hands,  face  and 
eyes,  caused  by  a  premature  blast  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines. 
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c.  Foreign  tH^dicB  in  the  ciliary  body, 

"Reizlose  Verweilen  eines  Fremdkorpers  liingere  Zcit  hindwfchi 
ein  unerhortes  Vorkomnis.'*    (P  r  a  u  n-*). 

Etiology,     Foreign  bodies  remaining  in  the  ciliary  body  1 
occur  from  explosions,  as  of  gun-caps*  Less  often  do  we  find  chips  ( 
iron,  glass,  stone,  wood  or  ?hot  pellets,  although  these  latter  give  a  1 
proportion  of  foreign  bodies  which  penetrate  and  pass  through  the  < 
body  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.    These  may  get  into  the  tiihvy 
either  directly   through   the  sclera,  or  after  penetrating  the  sclera  <il 
cornea  at  another  point  may  traverse  the  ocular  contents  until  the  ak 
body  is  reached,  wherein  they  may  lodge*     Frequently  foreign 
entering  the  eye  and  lodging  first  in  the  vitreous  or  retina  may  wi 
later  on,  to  the  ciliary  body  and  become  impacted  therein*  to  be 
upon  enucleation  and  section, 

G  r  a  d  1  e'*  found  spinllac  in  the  ciliary  body  in  five  caies  of 
forating  injuries;  whereas  six  cases,  examined  with  the  same 
were  negative.     He  is  far  from  asserting  that  tlie  spirilte  have  anyi 
nificance  for  irido-cyclitis,  or  even  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  as  long  1 
experiments  on  animals  have  not  yielded  positive  results,  but  wishes  I 
call  attention  to  these  interesting  findings. 

Symptoms    and    Course.     The  most  intense  irritation, 
tearing  and  dread  of  light  is  produced  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  dfi 
body,  through  its  extreme  sensitiveness  from  the  ciliarj'  nerves  and  I 
constant  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

A  sector  of  the  limbus  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  intruder  i 
be  injected  and  specially  tender  to  the  touch.    Unless  removed,  and  i 
even  then,  cycHtis  begins  and  extends  to  the  iris,  the  dtsease  going! 
to  irido-cyclitis  and  atrophia  bulbi.     After  the  acute  s\Tnptoms  suhii 
the  foreign  body  becomes  encapsulated,  and  from  time  to  time  nexv  at-I 
tacks  with  subsidence  of  inflammation  occur. 

In  a  few  cases,  most  often  those  where  copper  chips  have  beeni 
tained,  the  chemical  reaction  is  intense,  and  spontaneous  extmsian 
the  intruder  follows,  either  through  the  port  of  entry,  or  another  i 
ing,  generally  downwards,  to  the  corneal  limbus,     A  forei^  body « 
not  slay  long  in  this  location  without  giving  trouble. 

Diagnosis.    The  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  ciUary  1 
may  only  be  positively  made  when  it  can  be  seen  or  felt  by  the  pn 
It  may  yet  extend  out  of  the  scleral  wound  or  be  seen  upon  atropin 
tion,  through  the  enlarged  pupil,  as  a  grayish  object.     Certainly  diapl 
anascopy  or  the  X-ray  help  if  the  object  be  large  enough  to  a&t 
shadow;  but  exact  localization  cannot  be  made  by  either,  and  the  foreign 
body  may  be  in  the  vitreous  clear  of  the  ciliary  body  when  the  X-rij 
plates  seem  to  show  it  there*    The  ciliary  region  may  be  tender  and  i 
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some  cases  abscesses  have  been  caused  and  have  pointed  at  this  location. 

Prognosis.  This  is  generally  most  unfavorable,  even  when 
speedy  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  is  made,  especially  if  the  eye  does 
not  soon  become  quiet.  In  previous  years  most  such  eyes  were  imme- 
diately enucleated  by  the  conscientious  surgeon.  Now  perhaps  we  are 
getting  ultra-conservative  and  are  saving  many  eyes  to  the  consequences 
of  sympathetic  disease. 

Therapy.  When  the  foreign  body  can  be  seen  the  wound  may 
be  opened  and  the  unwelcome  visitor  removed  by  forceps,  in  magnetiz- 
able cases  aided  by  the  magnet.  If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  removed 
the  eye  should  be  immediately  enucleated,  as  dilatory  and  deficient  meth- 
ods lend  a  false  security  and  may  lead  the  patient  to  blindness  of  both 
eyes. 

d.    Foreign  bodies  in  the  chorioid. 

Etiology.  It  is  possible  for  very  small  copper  or  iron  particles 
to  become  imbedded  between  the  retina  and  sclera  m  the  chorioid.  There 
it  must  have  first  penetrated  the  eye,  passing  through  the  vitreous  and 
becoming  imbedded  in  the  posterior  coats.  The  vitreous  is  readily  pen- 
etrated, the  chorioid  also,  but  the  sclera  offers  great  resistance  and  stops 
the  flight  of  the  particle,  and  it  thus  remains  on  the  sclera  imbedded  in 
the  chorioid  and  is  seen  through  the  retina,  as  it  does  not  become  en- 
capsulated in  this  location  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

But  foreign  bodies  within  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe,  in  the 
vitreous  and  retina,  usually  cause  acute  inflammation  which  leads  to 
plastic  shrinking  of  the  bulb.  A  foreign  body  near  the  sensitive  ciliary 
body  is  very  dangerous. 

The  Diagnosis  is  made  when  the  foreign  body  is  seen  under 
and  through  the  retina. 

The   Prognosis  is  that  of  retained  foreign  bodies,  generally  poor 
unless  speedily  removed. 

The  Treatment  is  that  of  foreign  bodies;  removal  or  enucle- 
ation. 

de  Schweinitz*®  reports  a  case  of  foreign  body  in  the  chorioid 
quiescent  for  i8  years,  then  irido-cyclitis,  localization  by  X-rays,  then 
enucleation.  Accident  while  chipping  with  cold  chisel;  eye  blinded  but 
remained  without  irritation  for  the  i8  years. 
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D.  INJURIES  TO  THE  UVEA  FROM  BLOWS,  a.  IRIS. 
1.  Bleeding  of  the  iris  and  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Hyphema. 

Etiology.  Blows  of  all  characters,  especially  from  rebounding 
foreign  bodies  of  metal,  wood  and  stone,  blows  from  fisticuffs  and 
blunt  objects,  as  well  as  actual  wounds  and  the  passage  of  foreign 
bodies  through  the  parts,  causes  hyphema,  or  bleeding,  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber  from  injuries  to  the  iris  structure,  as  in  traumatic  iris 
dialysis,  aniridia,  irideremia,  sphincter  rupture,  radial  and  circular  tears 
and  very  seldom  isolated  ruptures  of  the  bloodvessels.  Bleeding  from 
rupture  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm  has  already  been  described.  Bleeding 
from  the  canal  of  Petit  is  pictured  by  Jaeger,'  but  must  be  a  very  sel- 
dom event ;  concentric  red  streaks  near  the  periphery  of  the  lens  is  here 
seen.  If  the  zonula  be  torn  the  anterior  chamber  may  fill  with  blood 
from  injuries  to  the  chorioid  and  ciliary  processes. 

Symptoms,  course,  and  diagnosis.  In  small  injuries 
the  blood  flows  out  of  the  ruptured  vessel  and  spreads  over  the  iris  as 
a  diffuse  red-brown  flake,  which  gradually  grows  smaller  and  in  a  few 
days  is  entirely  absorbed. 

In  more  severe  tears  the  blood  may  partially  or  comoletely  fill  the 
interior  chamber.  In  a  few  days  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  becoming  fully  absorbed  in  the  course  of  three  to  seven  days. 
Small  quantities  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  When  it 
'  occurs  in  a  diseased  eye  the  absorption  may  be  very  slow,  even  taking 
two  to  three  weeks,  and  then  leaving  a  residue. 

F  u  c  h  s^   says  bloo<l   clots  in  both   the  anterior  chamber  and  the 
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>U5,  after  an  injury,  may   suddenly  have  the  coloring  matter  dis- 
ifed  in  tlic  ocular  fluids  and  diffuse  all  through  the  eye.  the  aqueous 
>r,    too.  becoming  colored   red   so   that   the   iris   looks   as   if   seen 
xg:h  ruby  glass. 

When   there  is  much  blofxl   in   the  anterior  chamber,  especially  if 

eye  be  otherwise  diseased,  it  may  remain  a  long  time,  even  months, 

Coming^  darker  in  color;  and  thus  where  repeated  hemorrhages  have 

^Curred  a  hyphemia  may  be  composed  of  several  different  colored  strata, 

lowest  and  darkest  being  the  primary  hemorrhage.     \  ery  old  and 

•npletely   absorbed  hyphema  may  become  brown  or  dirty-green   in 

,    the  cornea  or  the  iris  may  become  tinged,  the  latter   also  from 

hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous. 

If  the  blood  remains  for  a  long  time  in  the  anterior  chamber  ami 
eye  is  also  inflamed  the  colored  exudate  may  become  organized  and 


Fig.  285. 
Hyphema. 

%  permanent  membrane,  occluding  the  pupil  and  negativing  the  re- 
It   of  operations  for  clearing  the  pupil. 

Eyes  that  have  an  excessive  intra-ocular  tension,  as  in  glaucomatous 
ites^  or  where  vessel  walls  are  weak  from  arterio-sclerosis,  are  predis- 
(1  to  intra-ocular  hemorrhage  from  injury  or  otherwise.  Changes  in 
the  character  of  the  blood,  as  after  inhalations  of  nitrous  oxide  or  car- 
bonic  acid  gas,  or  in  anemia  or  scurvy^  likewise  predispose  to  such  ac- 
cidents. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  those  of  sudden  loss  of  sights  from  the 
pftipil  being  obscured  by  blood,  and  a  feeling  of  fullness  in  the  eye. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  good,  the  bloml  speedily  resorbing* 
except  in  otherwise  diseased  eyes  where  organization  of  the  clot  may 
take  place,     Iritis  seldom  occurs  unless  the  globe  has  been  penetrated. 

Therapy.    The  therapy  of  hyphema  is  usually  that  of  the  wound 
cotitiision ;  atropin,  asepsis  and  rest.    However,  iced  compresses  may 
•vent  ftirthcr  hemorrhage :  ergot  by  hypodermic  or  by  the  mouth  tnay 
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contract  the  vessels.    CaJchim  chloride  is  indicated  internally.   Hot  < 
presses  and  dionin  locally  aid  in  the  resorption  of  the  blood  dois,i 
atropin  keeps  the  pupil  free  so  tliat  the  contracting  sphincter  tnayl 
force  the  possible  irido-dialysis  wider  open.     If   radial   tears  arc 
then  atropin  is  contraindicated  and  eserin  should  be  iised  to  conti 
pupil  and  draw  the  tears  closer  together, 

2.  Irido-dialysis. 

The  tearing  away  of  the  iris  from  its  connection  with  the  cSii 
body  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  an  interesting  clinical 
of  not  uncommon  occurrence. 

Etiology.     Blows  striking  the  sdera  near  the  root  of  the  iri 
especially  rebounding  objects,  as  particles  of  coal,  stone,  wood  or 


Fig.  386. 
Sphincter  rhexis.    Marginal  tears  of  the  tris. 

corks  from  charged  beverages,  ends  of  canes  and  spent  shot  pellets 
whip  lashes,  are  the  objects  usually  producing  such  an  injury. 

Direct   irido-dtalysis  is   sometimes  unintentionally   produced  in 
course  of  operations  on  the  iris  if  the  eye  makes  a  sudden  movement 
the  moment  when  the  operator  grasps  the  iris  with  the  forceps, 
iris  may  be  thus  separated  from  its  insertion  to  a  varying  extent,  or  tr 
torn  out  of  the  eye.     In  iridectomy  for  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  when 
pupillary  edge  is  not  first  set  free  from  the  occluding  membrane, 
latter  pulls  with  the  traction  on  the  opposite  side,  tearing  away  the  iti 
at  its  insertion.     Hence  the  iris  should  always  be  released  from  the 
eluding  membrane  by  lateral  movements  of  the  forceps,  before  drawing 
it  out  of  the  wound.     Irido-dialysis  may  also  be  produced  spontanc 
when  atrophy  has  occurred  in  spots,  and  by  the  forward  growth  of  nfi 
plasms  of  the  ciliary  bmJyi  pushing  the  iris  away  from  its  insertion. 

Indirect  irido-dialysis  is  produced  by   (i)   flattening  of  the  cor 
during  trauma,  from  which  its  circumference  and  the  circle  of  insc 
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of  the  iris  become  larger.  If  this  enlargemeiU  takes  place  suddenly  the 
iris  can  not  adapt  itself  and  tears  away  from  its  insertion  in  one  or  more 
places  (v.    Arlt*). 

(2)     The  aqueous  is  pushed  back  through  the  pupil  by  the  flat- 
tening of  the  cornea,  deepening  and  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  poste- 


Fig.  287, 
Radial  atrophy  and  holes  in  the  iris. 

rior  chamber,  the  force  being  exerted  mostly  at  its  deepest  portion  at 
the  base  of  the  iris.  This  is  ballooned  forward  and  gives  way  at  the  in- 
sertion if  a  radial  tear  does  not  first  result. 

(3)  Blows  on  the  edge  of  the  sclera  dent  in  the  globe,  pushing  the 
vitreous  against  the  ciliary  body  and  root  of  the  iris,  which  gives  way  at 
this  point. 


Fig.  288. 
Partial  in  version  of  iris. 

(4)  M  ii  11  e  r*  thinks  that  the  dialysis  in  dislocation  of  the  lens 
and  scleral  rupture  is  due  to  the  sphincter  and  dilator  of  the  iris,  at  the 
moracnt  of  the  trauma,  suddenly  and  forcible  contracting. 

(5)  W  i  n  t  e  r  s  t  e  i  n  e  r^  shows  that  when  the  canal  of  Schlemm 
and  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  ruptured  the  arleriosis  iridis,  or  the  ciliary 
body  vessels  with  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels,  are  broken  and  the  bloo<l 
forces  the  root  of  the  iris  away  from  its  insertion. 
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Objective  symptoms.  If  the  immediate  hyphemia  is  not 
loo  great  we  will  find  on  one  side,  at  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris»  a 
black  crescent  which  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  iris  from  its 
insertion,  and  then,  or  after  absorption  of  the  blood,  we  can  look  through 
into  the  interior  of  the  eye*    When  the  separation  is  considerable  wc  will 


Fig,  2«9. 
Indo-dialysis. 

see  the  tilge  of  the  lens,  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  fibers  of  the  zonula 
in  the  gap  if  oWiquc  or  fcKal  ilknnitiation  is  used.  The  pupil  is  flattened 
to  the  side  of  the  dialysis,  bein^  stretched  into  a  straight  line  by  the 
contraction  of  the  sphincter,  occupying  a  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  rounded 
put»illary  margin.  The  pupillary  margin  is  drawn  inwards,  the  ciliary  in- 
sertion (Iraun  away  so  that  it  can  never  heal  again  u*  \i^  root. 


Fig.  200. 
Radial  tears  of  iris;  small  marginal  tear  of  pupil 

The  extent  of  rupture  may  be  small,  or  very  great  so  that  an  iridere- 
mia  is  produced,  in  the  tatter  case  the  iris  contracting^  rolling  up  into  a 
little  ball,  atrophying  and  sinking  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  Fuchs  has  remarked  in  his  lectures  (quoted  by  Prauu)  that 
he  has  never  seen  multiple  dialysis  produced  by  blunt  force — yd 
P  r  a  u  n,*  M  ii  1 1  e  r,*  \V  i  n  t  e  r  s  t  e  i  n  e  r/'  and  myselP  have  seen  and 
reported  upon  such  cases. 
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A  Nil  (  HrmioiM. 


Subjective  s  y  ni  p  t  o  ni  s.  1' rum  the  liyplienia  the  eye  is  tem- 
porarily blinded,  but  vision  returns  upon  reiiorption.  The  sight  is  but 
little  affected  by  irido-dialysis ;  the  only  thing  being  that  if  the  eye  h  not 
accurately  focused,  through  the  formation  of  another  image  upon  the 
retina  through  the  peripheral  opening,  monocular  diplopia  and  confusion 
occur. 


Fig.  201 
Rhcxo-iridis  with  inversion  of  cxversion. 

Course.  After  resorption  nt  the  l>l(Mid  in  the  anterior  chamber  the 
sight  returns  and  the  extent  of  the  damage  is  seen.  It  may  be  that  some 
reattachment  of  the  edges  of  the  dialysis  occurs  if  atropin  Ik  in.stilled,  hut 
it  is  doubtful,  as  we  know  that  the  cut  or  wounded  iris  does  not  heal  but 
the  wound  remains  open  with  no  effort  of  Nature  at  repair.  (Fu  c  h  s*). 


Fig.  202. 
I rido -dialysis,  nearly  complete,  in  iris  bomlie,  hyphema. 

The  pupil  reJTiains  irregular  and  there  is  another  permanent   opening  at 
the  periphery  of  the  irts. 

C  o  ni  p  1  i  c  a  t  i  on  s.     I  iyphenia  always  exists,  radiating  tears  of 
tlie  iris  structure  or  margin  may  co-exist.    Rupture  of  the  ciliary  body 

and  chorioid,  with  or  withont  detachment  of  the  retina,  may  occur. 
Diagnosis.     After  the  hyphema  rcsorbs,  or  if  it  is  not  great, 
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the  additional  opening  may  be  seen  on  inspection.  If  the  dialysis  be 
small  it  will  be  best  setn  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  contour  of  the 
pupil  gives  a  hint  as  to  another  opening  at  one  side. 

Prognosis.    This  is  not  unfavorable  as  to  vision  if  there  be  no 
other  dajnage.    In  mild  cases  the  acuity  and  accommodation  may  remain 


^V 


Fig,  293. 
Marginal  and  radial  tears  of  iris. 


normal,  in  others  this  function  is  lowered  on  account  of  complications. 

The  therapy  is  atropin,  iced  compresses  for  two  days,  then  hot 
compresses  and  dionin  to  secure  resorption  of  the  blood.  Iridotomy  and 
iridectomy  may  be  made  to  relieve  the  monocular  diplopia.  Operative 
procedures  have  been  made  for  cosmetic  results.    The  older  authors,  as 


Fig.  294. 

^Veaseys  case  of  traumatic  anterior  total  luxation  and  verBion  of  lens  (Redrawn 

by  author), 

A  m  e  d  i  e,*  made  a  corneal  section  and  brought  the  periphery  of  the  iris 
into  It ;  a  rather  risky  procedure  and  not  to  be  advocated. 

P.  Chalmers  Jameson*  has  recently  presented  a  new  method 
for  operating  on  irido-dialysis^  the  objects  of  the  operation  being  as  fol- 
lows :  I.  Rc-attachment  of  torn  iris  as  near  to  its  anatomical  position  as 
possible.  2.  Re-attachment  to  a  fresh  surface  within  the  anterior  cham- 
ber  without  incarceration,    3.    Simple,  accurate,  and  practical  technique. 
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The  first  is  accomplished  by  making  the  necessary  incision  into  the 
sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  well  back  from  the  limbus.  The  second, 
by  bringing  the  torn  iris  against  a  linear  incision  within  the  anterior 
chamber,  not  between  its  Ups.  The  third,  by  the  introduction  of  sutures 
before  incision  is  made  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  by  impinging  the 


Fig.  295. 
Traumatic  indereniia  with  dislocation  of  lens  upwards. 

iris  against  the  resistant  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  iris  is  neither 
torn  in  the  effort  to  perforate  it  nor  lacerated  by  forceps. 

In  one  pronounced  case  of  irido-dialysis  where  the  torn  bridge  cov- 
ered the  center  of  the  lens  and  interfered  greatly  with  vision.  I  excised 
the  torn  portion  and  increased  the  acuity  of  sight. 

A  little  boy  was  stealing  a  ride  on  the  back  end  of  a  wagon  with 


Fig.  2m. 
Nearly  complett;  inversion  of  the  iris;  traumatic  cataract, 

other  children  and  the  teamster  cracked  his  whip  back  to  frighten  them» 
unfortunately  striking  the  boy  over  the  eyelid  and  causing  him  to  fall 
off  and  cry  with  pain.  This  happened  close  to  my  office  and  the  child 
was  brought  immediately  afterwards.  I  found  the  anterior  chamber  al- 
ready filled  with  blood  and  was  unable  to  offer  prognosis  until  after  its 
resorption,  which  occurred,  under  hot  compresses  and  atropin,  within 
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three  days^  when  a  small  irido-«liaI>*sis  was  fotin<I,  which  never  gave  t 
to  diplopia  or  further  trouble. 

A  yotitig^  man  was  o]>enin^  a  lK>ltle  oi  heer  when  the  cork  ficw  i 
striking  him  tipon  the  dosed  hds,  jjrodacing^  immediate  blindness   1 1 
him  several  months  after  the  accident  and  found  that  he  complaind  i 
doiible  vision,  the  secondary  papil  being  large  enough  to  allnw  of  t  < 
on(lar>^  image  being  formed;  operation  of  iridectomy  would  have 
moved  the  defect  but  it  was  refused* 

A  mail  had  iKen  struck,  while  at  work  in  a  foundr>%  with  a  pitcci 
hot  iron  which,  however,  had  done  more  damage  hy  it*?  weight  than  ±t 
flight  burn  which  it  prmhiccd  tipou  tiie  face  and  lids.    The  iridcxlialyM 
which  it  caused  wa*i  about  half  of  the  iri;^*  thus  allowing  the  ^Utlch 
band  of  the  iris  to  get  in  the  visual  axi*^,  causing  coniiiderable  dsroage  tflj 
central  vision,  and  diplo|jia.    In'^this  case  an  iridectomy  removed  the* 
lopia  and  restored  central  vision. 


Fig.  297. 
Rupture  of  iris:  iriflo-dialyiiiK;  partial  inversion;  irawmatic  cataract 

A  boy  was  plaving  with  an  air-giui,  U!^ing  bb  shot,  one  of  which  a 
accidentally  projected  against  the  ciliary  region  of  the  eye»  catJ^in^  i 
mediate  iri do-dialysis  with  ^onie  abrasion  of  the  cornea.     The  shot  r^J 
maining  l>etween  the  closed  lids,  was  picked  out  and  the  eye  did  wdt  foi 
a  few  years ;  ultimate  detachment  of  the  retina  was,  however,  later  madn 
out»  which  was  some  years  afterwards  followal  by  a  low^  grade  of  irido^' 
cyclitis  and  rcstdted  in  blindness  from  lenticular  and  vitreous  opacitie?.! 
saw  the  case  at  the  time  nf  the  accident  and  likewise  ir  years  later. 

Sisson,***  after  discus^^ing   the  varinus  lesions  of  the  iris  from 
trauma,  cites  a  case  of  a  man  aged  23  years,  who  was  struck  in  the  Wi 
eye  by  a  piece  of  signboard*    The  external  canthus  w^as  lacerated,  hu\  tk 
sclera  was  not  punctured.     The  iris  was  torn  from  its  superior  temporal 
attachment  to  the  extent  of  4  mm.     The  pupil  was  egg-shaped.    Two 
days  later  there  was  a  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  with  +t 
tension.    After  the  blood  was  absorl)ed  the  irido-dialysis  had  completdy 
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disappeared.    The  author  does  not  say  whether  the  pupil  was  restored  to 
its  normal  shape  and  position. 

3.  Traumatic  aniridia  or  irideremia. 

If  the  irido-dialysis  be  of  such  extent  that  the  iris  becomes  fully  torn 
from  its  ciliary  attachment,  it  may  fall  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber  and  later  shrink  into  an  inconspicuous  gray  mass.  If  rupture 
of  the  sclera  in  the  ciliary  region  be  produced  at  the  same  time  the  iris 
may  extrude  or  be  expelled  from  the  eye. 

E  t  i  o  1  g  y.  All  very  heavy  blows  upon  the  globe,  especially  those 
which  produce  scleral  rupture,  may  cause  irideremia.  It  seldom  occurs 
without  opening  of  the  globe.  The  iris  has  been  known  to  have  been 
entirely  torn  out  of  the  eye  during  an  operation  for  iridectomy. 

The  occurrence  of  irideremia  from  contusion  without  a  bursting  of 
the  sclera  is  of  different  character  than  when  the  globe  is  opened.  In  the 
first  instance  the  mechanism  is  the  same,  only  greater  in  degree,  as  that 
of  irido-dialysis,  the  lens  remains,  although  it  may  be  dislocated  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  second  the  iris  extrudes  from  the  wound,  usually  with 
the  lens.  W  i  n  t  e  r  s  t  e  i  n  e  r**  thinks  that  the  force  of  the  blow  must 
have  first  caused  the  complete  loosening  of  the  iris  at  its  attachments  to 
the  ciliary  body  and  the  outflow  of  aqueous  through  the  wound  fr^rces  it 
out  of  the  eye. 

Symptoms.  After  resorption  of  the  hyphema,  which  i^  usually 
great,  the  whole  corneal  .«ipace  is  black  and  by  the  ophthalmoscope  is  «»cen 
to  be  all  pupil.  The  remains  of  the  iris,  where  there  has  been  no  opening 
of  the  globe,  are  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  the  anterior  chaml)er  as  a 
little  black  ball  which  may  var>-  in  its  location  with  the  movement  of  the 
globe.  The  retina  may  be  detached,  the  lens  usually  is  diskxrated  from 
rupture  of  the  zonula. 

In  cases  where  aphakia  coexists  there  is  a  flattening  of  the  limbus  so 
that  the  globe  becomes  somewhat  conical.  P  r  a  u  n  thus  explains  it :  In 
Xh\<  condition  the  whole  interior  of  the  eyeball  becomes  one  chamber  and 
the  pressure  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  lengthens  the  glol)e  to  an  ovoid. 

Hemorrhages  occur  in  the  vitreous,  showing  a  rlark-re<I  reflex.  If  the 
nx*«!ia  be  clear.  >treak^  of  bUxxl  in  the  vitreou*^.  the  glare  of  the  fundu*- 
and  the  ciliary  proce^se-  may  \h:  r-een  fm  direct  examination.  In  a  few 
ca-e-i  a  i)r>rtion  of  the  iri-  may  remain  attached  to  its  insertion  and  the 
remainder  of  the  iri-  hang  from  it  on  a  jKrdicle.  In  several  in-tances  the 
iris  ha-  been  c^/mpletely  detached,  exjxrlled  fp^m  the  anterior  chamber 
through  the  -cleral  ofHrning.  with  or  without  the  len-.  and  remained  im- 
parted -rs'ier  the  conjunctiva.  If  any  virion  remains  the  symptoms  arc  of 
a-then  ]ii  due  to  glare,  the  protecting  iri-  l>eing  removed,  and  total  loss 
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of  accommodation.  If  the  lens  be  extruded  i  or  more  D.  of  hyperopia  is 
produced. 

Diagnosis.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  between 
aniridia  and  total  inversion  of  the  iris.  The  latter  is  very  rare  and  in  the 
former  the  ciliary  processes  are  to  be  seen,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
covered  by  the  iris. 

Prognosis.  These  eyes  are  usually  blinded,  but  in  some  cases 
sufficient  vision  remains  to  allow  the  patient  to  get  about. 

Therapy.  The  immediate  treatment  is  that  of  contusion  with 
hyphema,  or  of  scleral  rupture.  Increased  tension  is  to  be  combatted 
with  eserin  or  paracentesis  of  the  cornea.  Sphero-cylindric  lenses  help 
the  vision  when  the  retina  yet  functionates.  The  theoretically  advised 
stenopaic  glasses,  as  recommended  by  L.  Webster  Fox"  and  oth- 
ers, do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  use  and  are  worn  by  the  patients  for  but 
a  short  time  when  they  are  laid  aside. 

A  man  of  50  years  of  age,  with  one  eye  blind  from  ophthalmia,  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  an  ax  handle  of  sufficient  severity  to  immediately 
blind  the  fellow  eye.  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  treated  by  a  special- 
ist. I  saw  him  several  years  after  the  accident  and  could  find  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  iris,  except  a  little  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  ciliary  processes  were  easily  seen,  the  lens  was  yet  in  situ, 
partial  cataracts,  but  the  patient  had  sufficient  vision  to  allow  him  to  get 
about  the  city  by  himself. 

F  e  j  e  r*^  reports  a  case  in  which  a  blow  on  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  eyeball  caused  a  dislocation  of  the  entire  iris  and  lens  into  the  vitre- 
ous. There  was  no  injury  to  the  sclera,  the  anterior  chamber  was  deep, 
iris  and  lens  absent  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  and  ciliary  proc- 
esses invisible.  Deep  in  the  eye  could  be  seen  a  solid  body,  probably  a 
portion  of  the  iris  and  lens,  which  later  became  atrophied  and  partially 
absorbed. 

F  a  i  t  h^'  reported  three  cases,  two  of  which  had  corneal  ruptures 
with  iris  excision  shortly  after  the  injury.  The  other  case  did  not  have 
corneal  rupture.  The  lens  was  dislocated  into  the  vitreous.  In  all  the 
cases  the  anterior  chamber  was  filled  with  blood  for  several  days.  The 
prominent  symptoms  in  all  the  cases  was  increased  tension,  which  was 
combatted  by  the  use  of  eserin. 

4.  Inversion  or  retroflexion  of  the  iris. 

Inversion  of  the  iris  consists  in  its  being  pushed  back  so  as  to  lie 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  body  and  looking  as  if  it  were  absent. 
Partial  divSlocation  is  frequently  observed  and  here  the  iris  seems  to  be 
wanting,  a  coloboma  appearing  to  exist.    Total  inversion  is  very  rare. 

Etiology.    This  form  of  injury  results  from  contusions  of  mod- 
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erate  severity,  especially  spent  shot  and  whip  lash  blows.  While  other 
authors  (Praun®)  have  observed  it  when  the  sclera  has  been  opened, 
yet  M  ii  11  e  r*  had  not  seen  it  in  his  extensive  observation  of  ruptures  of 
the  sclera. 

The  other  factor  causing  traumatic  change  comes  from  the  cornea 
being  flattened,  which  pushes  the  aqueous  backward  against  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  anterior  chamber,  in  which  the  area  of  the  pupil  is 
formed  by  the  lens  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  the  iris.  The  latter 
when  pushed  backward  finds  its  support  in  the  lens,  except  in  the  mar- 
ginal portion  of  the  iris  where  the  posterior  chamber  is  deepest  and, 
therefore,  the  periphery  forms  the  most  yielding  spot  and  is  the  first  to 
give  way  before  pressure ;  this  forces  the  iris  back  as  far  as  the  zonula  or 
even  into  the  vitreous  causing  inversion  of  the  iris. 

Symptoms.  In  but  few  cases  is  the  iris  entirely  inverted,  usu- 
ally only  a  fourth  or  half  gets  into  this  position.  If  all  be  inverted  a 
maximal  mydriasis  is  accomplished,  usually  without  luxation  of  the  lens 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  which,  however,  may  accompany  the  disasso- 
ciation  of  relation.  If  a  portion  of  the  iris  suflFer  this  posterior  pro- 
lapse a  more  or  less  large  coloboma  will  be  apparent,  the  base  of  the  iris, 
however,  not  being  involved  and  frequently  only  the  pupillary  edge  be- 
ing folded  over.  In  contra-distinction  to  iridcremia,  the  ciliary  proc- 
esses are  covered  over  by  the  enfolding  iris  and  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
coloboma.  Atropin  has  no  effect  in  retroverting  the  iris,  as  the  pupillary 
edge  becomes  attached  to  the  ciliary  body  by  adhesions.  There  are  no 
special  subjective  symptoms  except  from  the  contusion.  Dazzling  from 
the  wide-open  pupil  may  be  noticed. 

Diagnosis.  Maximal  mydriasis  and  a  coloboma  with  the  base 
of  the  iris  remaining,  and  the  folding  over  of  the  edges  of  the  iris, 
should  be  observed.  If  the  lens  be  partially  dislocated  the  coloboma 
pillars  will  not  be  in  the  same  plane  as  the  rest  of  the  iris. 

In  uncomplicated  cases  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  progno- 
sis or  therapy.  The  iris  remains  in  the  new  location  without 
causing  any  particular  disturbance. 

A  boy  of  17  had  put  some  powder  in  a  can  and  dropped  in  a  lighted 
match,  the  explosion  took  place  while  his  head  was  over  the  can,  which 
struck  him  on  the  eyebrow,  cutting  the  brow  and  lid,  producing  blindness 
after  a  couple  of  days,  as  the  force  of  the  blow  had  ruptured  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  causing  traumatic  cataract,  and  had  likewise  inverted  a  small 
portion  of  the  iris  to  the  upper  and  outer  part.  He  was  attended  by  an- 
other oculist  but  came  to  nic  a  month  later  for  removal  of  the  cataract, 
which  was  done  by  discission  with  the  effect  of  also  removing  the  iris 
inversion. 

Decided    inversion,   anteversion   and    radial   tear   of   the    iris   with 
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traumatic  cataract,  from  gunpowder  explosion,  occurred  in  %  >mkx\ 
stance  to  the  one  tibovc  mentioned,  and  was  attended  by  cutting  oft 
eyebrow  and  lid,  but  there  was  more  severe  inversion  of  the  im ' 
rupture  and  over-folding  of  the  pupillary  margin.    Treatment  tiy  i 
sion  of  the  traumatic  cataract  has  not  restored  the  round  caniourofi 
pupil,  the  iris  remaining  torn  and  the  pupil  dilated. 

5.   Laceraiiofi  of  the  sphincter*    Sphincter  rhejtls;  marginal  te&rs  of  them 

Lacerations  of  the  iris  usually  start  from  the  pupil  and  may  ( 
to  the  ciliary  margin  so  that  the  pupil  appears  to  be  pear-shaped ;  ot  \ 
laceration  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch,  or  the  ] 
margin  may  be  torn  but  little  and  tlie  gaping  can  only  be  discovered  1 
careful  examtnation- 

Etiology,      Such   lacerations  are  the  most  frequent  caaie  - 
dilatation   of   the   pupil   occurring   after   contusions    (mydriasis 
matica),  as  they  cause  weakening  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  dttil 
laceration  of  its  fibers;  they  frequently  accompany  simple  calara^< 
traction   (without  iridectomy)   and  are  caused  by  tearing  of  the  irisi 
the  efforts  to  remove  the  cataractous  lens  through  an  unyielding  | 
The  ciliary  muscle  may  also  be  paralyzed  by  ccwitusion  so  that  aca 
m<j«iatian  is  affected. 

Mechanism.    There  may  be  one  or  more  tears  at  the  same  lii 
Foe  r  s  t  e  r^*  states  that  the  edge  of  the  pupil  r^nains  passive  o\xt\ 
convex  surface  of  the  lens  during  the  trauma  and  has  to  give  way  iHfi 
rupture.    F  r  a  n  k  e^^  thinks  that  at  tlie  moment  of  trauma  a  spastic ( 
traction  of  the  sphincter  exists,  while  the  corneo-scleral  ring  is  enbrgidl 
and  if  this  does  not  give  way,  producing  a  dialysis,  the  pupillar}*  tear^j 
curs.    S  c  h  i  r  m  c  r^*  thinks  that  the  indentation  of  the  cornea  by  the  fit  1 
ject  producing  the  injury  presses  the  iris  on  the  lens  and  holds  it  fei 
so  that  the  aqueous  goes  on  either  side  and  exerts  a  force  sideways, 
tearing  the  iris  apart. 

Symptoms.     The  sphincter  tear  may  go  entirely  throvgli  tte  j 
membrane  or  only  the  muscle  may  be  torn.    In  the  former  case  the  ct 
jective  damage  is  apparent  on  direct  examination,  in  the  latter  only  tff  I 
diaphanoscopy.    Small  tears  are  more  common,  extending  i-2  mm,  ii^ 
the  pupillary  edge.    The  edges  of  the  tear  separate  so  that  a  triangulsi 
enlargement  of  the  pupil  is  seen.    As  a  rule  the  bleeding  is  slight,  oolj 
causing  a  hyphemia  of  a  couple  of  mm,  in  height*     The  pupil  is  tuod- 
erately  enlarged,  seldom  fully  dilated  and  less  often  normal.    The  sob- 
jective  symptoms  are  those  of  contusion  and  dazzling  except  in  compli^ 
cated  cases. 

Complications.     Other  injuries,  as  lacerations  of  the  ciliar 
body,  dislocation  of  the  lens,  bleeding  and  formation  of  membranes  in  ft 
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vitreous  and  rupture  of  the  chorioid,  frequently  accompany  this  lesion. 

Course.  Xo  inflammation  follows,  but  the  iris  never  heals,  as  the 
endothelium  grows  over  the  torn  edges.  Thus  objectively  the  defect  may 
be  seen  many  years  after,  and  histologic  examination  shows  the  want 
of  union. 

Diagnosis.  If  not  obscured  by  bleeding,  or  upon  resorption  of 
same,  the  solution  of  continuity  may  be  objectively  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  or  by  the  magnifier.  In  some  cases  dialysis  is  combined,  and  as  a 
rule  there  are  other  injuries,  before  described,  which  are  apparent  to 
diaphanoscopy  and  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Prognosis.  This  depends  upon  the  complications,  especially  of 
the  vitreous,  retina  and  chorioid.  Single  sphincter  tears  have  no  special 
significance  as  to  vision. 

Therapy.  We  would  theoretically  imagine  that  miotics  would 
bring  the  torn  pupillary  margins  together  and  cause  healing,  but  such 
never  happens.  Atropin,  however,  is  contraindicated,  as  its  action  would 
only  tend  to  deepen  the  tear. 

S  w  e  e  t"  reports  three  cases  of  rupture  of  the  iris.  In  one  of  these 
there  were  five  tears  of  the  pupillary'  margin,  with  two  radial  ruptures 
at  the  lower  portion,  from  a  blow  upon  the  eye  from  a  bed  post. 

6.  Rhexis  iridis,  tears  through  the  entire  width  and  extent  of  the  iris. 

A  continuation  of  the  marginal  tear  through  the  entire  thickness 
and  extent  of  the  iris  forms  a  traumatic  coloboma  which  may  be  so  reg- 
ular that  it  seems  as  if  surgically  accomplished.  This  may  happen  in 
the  case  of  scleral  rupture  when  a  piece  of  the  iris  is  nipped  off.  With- 
out an  oi>cning  of  the  globe,  the  condition  must  be  both  a  sphincter  tear 
and  dialysis  accompanied  by  a  doubling  over,  or  inversion,  of  the  torn 
lips  of  the  iris. 

G  i  n  s  b  u  r  g"  saw  double  tearing  of  the  iris  from  a  blow  in  a  44- 
year-old  man.    The  retina  also  showed  dialysis  and  complete  rhexis. 

A  y  r  e  s'°  reports  double  radial  rupture  of  the  iris,  stating  that 
it  is  the  only  one  on  record  since  182 1.  His  case  was  in  a  boy  aged  10, 
struck  by  a  bb  shot,  penetrating,  but  not  perforating,  the  lower  lid,  pro- 
ducing cololKmia  of  the  iris  down  and  out  with  free-lying  mass  of  iris 
tissue,  which  was  separated  from  the  iris  both  at  the  sides  and  at  the 
ciliary  attachment.  After  three  months  this  was  shriveled  up  and  dis- 
appeared. The  coloboma  contracted,  making  a  slit-like  pupil.  V.  = 
fingers  at  three  feet. 

7.  Dehiscences  between  the  pupillary  edge  and  the  ciliary  processes. 

These  dialyses  anterior  to  the  root  of  the  iris,  and  between  it  and 
the  pupil,  are  rare  and  are  usually  the  result  of  a  spent  shot  or  other 
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substance  striking  the  globe  bet  wen  the  ciliary   region  aod  the 
denting  it  in  and  rupturing  the  iris  in  z  circular  manner*    Usually 
such  tears  exist  and  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  root  of  I 
iris, 

I  have  seen  but  one  case,  here  pictured,  in  a  man  who  was  1 
by  the  end  of  a  file.     The  dehiscences  remained  the  same  during  1 
^several  months  I  knew  him  • 

8.  Pigment  dehiscences. 

F  r  n  u  u'^^'  says  that  traimiatic  pigment  cojoboma  is  seldom  ^wn,  IjuI 
it  is^  however,  ver>'  cammon  after  cataract  t>pc  rat  ions,  as  may  be  rcadilj 
shown  by  trani^illumination.  In  but  few  cases  does  the  lens  escape  irm 
the  globe  without  rubbing  some  of  its  retinal  layer  off,  I  have  likewise 
noticed  this  condition  is  many  cases  of  contusion  which  involved  the  irii 
The  trauma  is  not  apparent  by  t!irect  examination;  if  much  of  the  p<>t^ 
rior  coat  has  been  rubbed  away  the  red  reflex  of  the  fundus  may  ^lot 
througfh  by  tlie  ophthalmoscope,  but  diaphanoscopy  renders  the 
uos  ea^y,  showing  the  dehiscences  which  appear  reddish  ilmiq 
the  thimied  membrane,  almost  as  red  as  the  pupil, 

9.  Anterior  syncctiia  alter  contustQn, 

P  u  r  t  s  c  h  e  r'"  described  a  case  in  which,  tollow^ing  an  accidini  i 
cross4ike  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  posterior  !ayer  of  the  coum  lid 
formed-  He  thought  that  the  blow  had  caused  such  a  lowering  of  tk 
intra-ocular  pressure  that  the  cornea  had  remained  sunken  hu  and  ad]l^ 
sion  of  the  iris  had  taken  place.  The  condition  may  have  been  con^m- 
tal,  as  Praun  puts  it,  or  there  may  have  been  a  perforating  wound  which  I 
would  put  the  case  under  the  category  of  ordinary  anterior  synediia, 

10.  Mydriasis  and  myosis  traumatica.    Iridoplegia^ 

E  t  i  o  1  o  g  y.  Traumatic  paralysis  of  the  pupil  is  ver}-  comnKHi  aft*'' 
severe  contusions,  especially  blows  upon  the  eye,  spent  shot,  and  ^T\]m 
from  lightning. 

M  e  c  h  a  n  i  s  m.  Injury  to  the  sphincter  is  the  usual  cau^e  and  can. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  elicited  by  transillumination.  In  other  aso 
the  nerve  enrlings  of  the  oculomotor  may  be  directly  bruised,  or  bleediti| 
into  the  iris  tissue  may  prevent  contraction. 

Symptoms.  As  a  rule  irregular  and  moderate  dilatation  of  tk 
pupil  is  found  with  tears  of  the  iris.  More  seldom  is  the  pupil  rouni 
The  reaction  is  absent  or  diminished,     ITypotony  usually  exists. 

The  pupil  IS  usually  oval  or  moderately  and  irregularly  dilated,  as 
in  the  cadaveric  ])osition.  Maximal  mydriasis  or  myosis  rarely  exists. 
Fuller  dilatation  may  be  effected  by  atropin  but  the  pupil  dilates  more 
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slowly  than  normally.  If  the  pupil  fully  dilates  to  atropin  there  has 
been  no  lesion  of  the  dilator  muscle;  if  contracting  fully  to  eserin,  none 
of  the  constrictor. 

Enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  pupil,  in  themselves,  do  not 
cause  any  special  interference  with  vision,  if  not  combined  with  paralysis 
of  accommodation.     Slight  dazzling  may  exist. 

Complications.  As  a  rule  the  chief  significance  of  changes 
in  the  pupil  following  injury  is  that  there  is  generally  a  deep-seated 
trauma,  combined  with  paralysis  of  accommodation ;  fine  opacities  of  the 
cornea;  bleeding  into  the  anterior  and  vitreous  chambers,  followed  by 
retinal,  chorioidal,  and  optic  nerve  hemorrhages  and  atrophy ;  disasso- 
ciation  of  contiguity  of  the  lens,  chorioid  and  retina,  in  some  cases  with 
Berlin's  opacity  of  the  retina  and  destruction  of  the  macula.  In  a  few- 
cases,  according  to  P  r  a  u  n^°  myopic  astigmia  follows  from  spasm  ot 
accommodation,  or,  as  reported  by  Berlin^*  a  myopic  lens  astigmia 
arises. 

Diagnosis.  The  pupil  is  moderately  enlarged,  maybe  irregularly, 
and  does  not  react  to  light  or  accommodation.  Accommodative  paralysis 
or  spasm  exists,  frequently  with  myopia.  If  no  bleeding  obscures  the 
view  injury  to  the  sphincter  may  be  seen  on  transillumination.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  questioned  as  to  previous  use  of  mydriatics  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  paralytic  mydriasis  is  seldom  maximal.  Diseased 
conditions  must  be  excluded. 

Prognosis.  Slight  degrees  may  get  well  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  but  many  cases  persist  for  the  patient's  life  time. 

Therapy.  Protective  smoked,  euphos,  amethyst  or  amber  glasses 
give  relief  to  the  slight  dazzling.  Strychnin  internally,  eserin  locally,  the 
high  tension  and  high  frequency  electrical  currents  may  all  assist  Nature 
in  the  return  to  normal. 

Cosmettatos--  says  usually  the  light  and  accommodative  re- 
flexes coexist,  and  the  abolition  of  one  is  accompanied  by  that  of  the 
other,  but  it  occasionally  happens  that  one  is  abolished  while  the  other 
remains.  The  cause  of  this  partial  abolition  is  referred  to  a  lesion  of  the 
oculomotor,  either  at  its  nucleus  or  during  its  course,  but  traumatic  le- 
sions of  the  iris  may  also  cause  it,  as  shown  in  the  case  reported.  A 
priest,  60  years  of  age,  had  received  a  blow  on  the  right  eye,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  vision  was  disturbed.  The  pupil  was  partially  di- 
lated but  sound,  and  there  was  no  rupture  of  its  margin.  The  light  re- 
flex was  completely  abolished,  while  the  accommodation  reflex  was  nor- 
mal. The  consensual  reflex  was  also  abolished  and  myotics  had  no  ef- 
fect. The  iris  oscillated  and  the  lens  was  found  to  be  dislocated  down- 
ward and  inward. 

The  abolition  of  the  light  reflex,  of  nuclear  origin,  without  abolition 
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of  the  accommodative  reflex,  occurs  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  particularly  in  tabes.  To  explain  it  a  subdivision  of  the  nucleus 
for  iris  reflex  is  supposed.  A  partial  lesion  may  abolish  one  of  these  re- 
flexes without  disturbing  the  other ;  but  this  hypothesis  has  not  been  posi- 
tively confirmed  by  pathologic  and  anatomic  observations. 

Lesions  occuring  in  the  extra-cerebral  course  of  the  oculomotor 
show  that  this  nerve  must  contain  two  separate  fasciculae,  one  belonging 
to  the  light  reflex  and  the  other  to  the  accommodative. 

To  explain  the  case  reported  above  we  must  suppose  that  two  kinds 
of  nerve  fibrils  exist  in  the  iris — one  distinct  to  the  accommodation  and 
the  other  to  the  light,  reflex. 

This  separation  of  the  nuclei  and  of  the  nerve  fibers,  even  if  it  has 
not  been  demonstrated  anatomically,  must  be  admitted  to  explain  the 
clinical  facts. 

11.    Atrophy  of  the  iris  after  contusion. 

This  may  occur,  as  reported  by  G  o  1  d  b  e  r  g.-* 

An  employe  of  a  locomotive  works  was  slapped  in  the  face  by  the 
breaking  of  a  large  leather  belt.  His  face  was  bruised  and  cut.  He  was 
rendered  unconscious  for  a  few  moments,  and  upon  recovery  was  found 
totally  blind.  Vision  was  gradually  returning  when  an  attack  of  facial 
erysipelas  set  it  back  to  where  it  was.  It  gradually  returned,  however, 
in  both  eyes,  but  never  improved  beyond,  O.  D.  5/xxx ;  O.  S.  2/lx.  The 
immediate  eflfects  of  the  injury  to  the  eyes  was  manifested  by  O.  D. 
anterior  chamber  deep,  pupil  eccentric,  oval  and  dilated,  tension  slightly 
plus,  several  localized  granular  lenticular  opacities  and  just  below  the 
macula  a  curvi  linear  lesion,  yellowish  in  color,  with  pigmented  borders. 
O.  S.  anterior  chamber  shallow,  pupil  oval,  a  few  posterior  synechiae,  on 
temporal  side  of  disc  a  small  pigmented  area  from  hemorrhage.  Later 
the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  became  dilated  ad  maximum,  immobile  and 
markedly  degenerated  in  appearance.  In  this  eye  there  was  also  a  well- 
pronounced  neuro-retinitis  and  a  localized  retinal  detachment.  A  poste- 
rior sclerotomy  was  performed  and  subretinal  fluid  allowed  to  escape. 
The  final  status  of  the  case  presented  changes  in  the  iris  as  follows :  Left 
eye,  two  large  areas  of  absorption  in  the  iris  plane  of  160° ;  here  the 
stroma  had  undergone  an  atrophic  change,  exposing  the  underlying  ret- 
inal pigment.  Right  eye ;  a  number  of  pigmented  points  which  appeared 
as  though  laid  on  the  surface,  instead  of  being  a  part  of  the  retinal  pig- 
ment exposed  by  atrophy.  They  might  be  described  as  proliferations 
from  the  retinal  pigment  cells,  which  were  reaching  up  through  the 
fibers  of  the  stroma  to  bud  upon  the  surface ;  the  atrophic  changes  were 
a  later  change,  a  true  degeneration,  in  which  the  proliferated  cells  also 
suffered.    The  two  eyes  represented  different  steps  in  this  process ;  the 
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left  being  more  advanced  and  showing  both  changes  taking  place  at  the 
same  time. 
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B.  INJURIES  TO  THE  CILIARY  BODY  FROM  BLOWS. 

1.  Cyclitis  traumatica. 

Isolated  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  ]x)dy  seldom  occurs  as  it  is  part 
of  the  uvea  and  with  it  the  iris  and  chorioid  are  usually  affected. 
P  r  a  u  n^  describes  it  as  accompanied  by  severe  pain,  lacrimation  and 
photophobia,  pericorneal  injection,  hyperemia  of  the  iris  without  synechia, 
.<itationary  contracted  pupil,  spasm  of  accommodation,  exudate  in  the  vit- 
reous and  sometimes  into  the  aqueous. .  So  long  as  the  inflammation  re- 
mains confined  to  the  ciliary  body,  not  proceeding  anterior  to  the  iris  or 
back  into  the  chorioid,  it  may  get  well  in  a  few  weeks  but  in  others  goes 
on  to  irido-cyclitis  with  resultant  atrophia  bulbi.  K  r  i  e  n  e  s-  says  that 
rupture  of  the  zonula  or  swelling  of  the  ciliary  body  closes  up  the  filtra- 
tion angle  and  causes  glaucoma. 

2.  Accommodation  cramp  and  paralysis. 

Mydriasis  occurs  with  paralysis  of  accommodation ;  myosis  with 
spasm.  Perhaps  cases  of  brief  duration  may  be  accompanied  by  commo- 
tio retinae,  and  those  of  longer  duration  by  bleeding  into  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle or  rupture  of  the  focus.  Of  special  interest  is  the  accompanying  ac- 
commodative myopia. 
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3.  Rupture  of  the  ciliary  bodjr. 

In  severe  casts  of  scleral  rupture  the  ciliar)^  boily  is  us^ually  impUai^L 
There  may  be  even  protiouticed  hcefatiori  of  the  d!mr>*  body  frocn  ibat- 
tachment,  or  entire  separation  from  t!u'  sclera.  F  u  c  h  s*  renarkf  thai 
this  sort  of  injury  is  found  qittte  often  in  anatntnical  i^pcdmcn^  wh 
clinically  it  cannot  be  tliaj^iosiicateti  l>cc3use  we  c;innot  .^ec  the  cili 
Ixxly  in  the  living:  eye.  By  laceration  of  this  sort  the  anterior 
h  placed  in  clirect  communication  with  the  space  between  the  scltra 
one  hand,  and  tlie  ciliary  hocly  and  chi^noid  on  the  other  (pcrt^horio 
space).  It  thus  becomes  possible  for  the  aqueous  to  enter  thLs  space  j 
detach  the  choriojd  from  the  sclera* 
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C  INJURIES  TO  THE  CHORIOID  FROM   BLOWS. 
I.   Hemorrhage, 

E  t  i  o  I  o  f^  y.  Bleeding  may  occur  from  the  rtipttired  ehorioidal  ves- 
sels following  contusions  of  the  eyeball* 

Symptoms,  In  slight  cases  the  hemorrbage  may  be  circtiriK 
scribed  and  appear  in  spots  under  the  retina.  In  severe  forms  tbe  blood 
does  not  remain  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  c!iorioid  hut  j^preads  between  it 
and  the  sclera,  causing  detachment  of  the  chorioid,  or  between  that  mem- 
brane  and  the  retina,  causing  retinal  detachment.  If  the  latter  be  al^^ 
perforated  the  blood  oozes  into  the  vitreous.  Z  a  n  d  1  e  r  and  G  e  i  s  ?* 
ler"  state  that  the  hhMxl  may  pass  by  way  of  a  ru|>tured  zonule  int^ 
tbe  anterior  chaml>er. 

Diagnosis,  lly  the  ophthalmoscope  irregular  blotches  of  blooil 
are  seen  under  the  retina.  At  times  these  may  be  rounded  and  bluish- 
red  ;  their  centers  dark-red :  their  edges  blurred.  The  retinal  vessels 
pass  undisturbed  over  these  hemorrhages.  When  tbe  retina  is  torn  its 
etlges  appear  apart  and  rolled  up  as  whitish -gray  membrane. 

Course  and  prognosis.  If  the  hemorrhages  be  not  accom- 
panied by  other  damage  they  may  resorb  after  a  month  or  more,  leaving 
a  whitish  plaque  which  later  becomes  replaced  by  pigment,  the  funclioci 
being  little  altered.  If,  however,  the  hemorrhage  causes  dislocation  of 
the  chorioid  or  retina,  or  the  retina  be  involved  in  the  trauma,  through 
cicatricial  shrinking  the  function  of  vision  is  lost. 

Therapy.  Rest.  Ergot  and  calcium  chloride  internally,  followetl 
by  iodides ;  local  treatment  by  galvanism  and  high  frequency  electric  cur- 
rents induce  resorption. 
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Ri^>tiire  of  the  arteries. 
^        Siegrist^  ha?i  the  onh^  writing  I  can  find  on  this  subject,  except 
^^    *"'iu  n  *  s'  allusion  to  the  article.  Sieg:rist  described  four  cases  of  con- 
^*on  of  the  g^lobe  where  yellowish  discolorations  of  the  fundus,  of  more 
'ess    spherical  shape  but  with   sharply  defined  etlges  and  with  later 
dering^  pigment  into  the  retina,  followed.     In  one  case  there  was  an 
ijIcxti^  of  the  macula^  in  two  white  stripes  in  the  retina.  He  describes 
discoloration  as  proceeding  from  the  papilla  forwards.     There  were 
Hral   and  para-central  scotomata. 

W  agenmann*  produced  these  same  appearances  experimentally 
cultingf  tlie  ciliary  vessels,  and  ascribes  them  as  primary  to  nutritive 
■Sfiirbances  in  the  chorioid  and   secondary  to  partial  degeneration  of 
e   retina. 


^K^ 


*h 


^    Hcoiorrhagic  dislocation. 

E  t  i  ology.     Dislocation  of  the  chorioid  from  hemorrhage  under 
_is    rare  in  eyes  that  have  not  been  opened.     It  is  often  seen  in  scleral 
ire,   has  occurred  after  cataract,  iridectomy,  and  staphyloma  opera- 
is*  and  is  often  found  in  anatomic  examination  of  atrophic  eyes. 

AI  e  c  h  a  n  1  s  m.  This  is  due  to  rupture  of  a  large  vessel  of  the 
►rioid  near  the  posterior  pole»  most  likely  at  the  venae  vorticosae.  After 
^rations  it  is  due  to  the  sudden  relief  of  intra-ocular  tension. 

S  y  ni  p  t  om  s   and    course.      Immediate    loss    of    vision    follows 

»teecliri|^  under  the  chorioid.     If  acute  glaucoma,  with  diffuse  opacity  or 

rdin*?  into  the  media,  does  not  prevent  examination  by  the  ophthal- 

jscopc,  then  may  be  seen  a  retldish-brown  or  yellowish  prominence  in 

[the    vitreous  behind  the  retina.     The  blood  vessels  of  the  chorioid  may 

Ibe  seen  over  the  surface  of  the  swelling,  Retinal  opacity  and  hemorrhage 

[often  obscure  the  view.    This  is  direct  from  the  retina,  and  from  migra* 

I^CMi   of  blood  from  the  chorioid. 

Diagnosis.  If  the  blood  vessels  of  the  chorioid  be  seen  by 
[  O|>htlialmoscopic  examination  over  the  reddish  tumor  a  diagnosis  may 
|>e  made.  Even  here  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  a  hema- 
toma and  sarcoma.  The  history  should  help,  as  the  loss  of  sight  is  sud- 
den from  bleeding,  and  slow  from  a  true  tumor.  The  hemorrhagic  swell- 
ing may  change  in  position,  as  the  head  is  carried  to  one  side,  while  a 
true  tumor  remains  in  the  same  place. 

Prognosis,  The  prognosis  is  bad  as  regards  sight,  and  even  as 
to  retention  of  the  globe,  for  acute  glaiicoina  sets  in  and  in  most  cases 
these  eyes  have  to  be  enucleated.  In  cases  where  the  globe  has  been 
opened,  as  after  cataract,  the  bleeding  may  be  extremely  severe. 

Therapy.  Iced  compresses,  ergot,  calcium  chloride,  and,  when 
acute  g-laucoma  with  great  pain  sets  in,  enucleation. 
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In  an  old  woman  who  had  chronic  corneal  uloer  spontaneous  j 
foration  took  place  which  caused  severe  intra-ocukr  hemorrhage,  ^ 
poured  forth  from  the  eye,  saturating  clothes  and  forcing  out  thci 
contents.    Enucleation  was  practised,  with  ultimate  cure. 

In  an  old  man  on  whom  I  had  successfully  made  iridectomy  i 
other  eye  for  glaucoma,  which  restored  much  of  the  lost  vision,  an  ill 
tomy  on  the  totally  blind  eye  was  followed  by  immediate  good  resd 
but  24  hours  later  the  bandage  was  stained  with  blood  which  caiDti 
great  clots  from  the  eye,  and  enucleation  had  to  follow. 

Posey'*  reports  two  cases,  one  of  extensive  hemorrhage  into  I 
vitreous  during  cataract  extraction  which  forced  the  vitreous  mil  of  J 
eye.  After  a  long  process  of  pain  and  inflammation,  the  globe  passed! 
phthisis  bulbi.    The  other  case  was  one  in  which  a  vitreous  hcmorrls 


Fig.  2%. 
Detachment  of  chorioid  and  retina  from  subchorioidal  hemorrhage. 

occurred  t luring  tlie  performance  of  a  sclerectomy  to  relieve 
glaucoma   in   an   eye   which   had  been   operated   upon    for  cataract 
months  previously.     The  eye  passed   into  low-grade  uveitb,  with  y^^i 
normal  tension,  with  faint  light  perception  remaining. 

4*     Indirect  rupture. 

History.  While  ruptures  of  the  chorioid  are  looked  at  1 
now  with  some  curiosity  by  ophthalmologists,  yet  since  they  were  fit! 
pc^inted  out  by  v  o  n  G  r  a  e  f  e,**  in  1854,  there  have  been  many  public 
tions  concerning  same,  The  early  authors,  M  a  u  t  h  n  e  r,"  in  18 
his  text  book.  Caillet.^  in  1869,  H.  Knapp,'  and  de  Wecker*! 
1870,  and  Achard,*'^  in  1877.  gave  very  complete  descriptions.  Mai 
cases  were  seen  during  the  war  between  France  and  Ger 
Ammon*-  was  the  lirst  who  made  a  microscopic  examination  of  tl( 
ruptures. 
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Etiology.  Causing  rupture  of  the  chorioid  are  all  contusions 
which  agitate  the  bulb  in  its  surroundings,  the  most  common  of  which 
are  corks  flying  out  of  bottles,  the  impact  of  shot  or  thrown  pieces  of 
wood  and  iron,  whiplash  and  pencil  injuries,  and  industrial  accidents.  In 
a  few  cases  the  chorioidal  rupture  may  come,  as  noted,  from  an  injury 
distant  from  the  eye,  such  as  A  mm  on*-  describes  from  a  shot  in  the 
mouth,  from  a  water  pistol,  which  caused  a  fracture  of  the  inner  orbital 
wall.  Adamiick'^  described  the  case  of  an  officer  who  received  a  blow 
at  the  battle  of  Plevna  and  fell  upon  the  ground,  causing  a  great  jar  and 
chorioidal  rupture.  M  a  n  n  h  a  r  d  t^*  saw  a  rupture  in  a  workman  fol- 
lowing an  extensive  convulsion  of  the  whole  body.  B  e  n  s  o  n*^  described 
one  from  a  fall  from  a  horse.  Schmidt-Rimpler^®  saw  one  in 
the  case  of  a  new-born  child  from  a  forceps  delivery. 

One  chorioidal  rupture  is  found  in  about  one  thousand  patients. 
O  h  m^^  states  that  of  289  cases  70  per  cent,  were  single  ruptures,  some 
16  per  cent,  double ;  while  a  radial  rupture  is  found  in  some  10  per  cent. 
Those  combined  with  arc-like  rupture  happened  only  in  7  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  that  is,  once  in  15,000  eye  patients. 

Pathology.  Parsons"  says :  **The  early  stages  of  rupture  of 
the  chorioid  have  not  been  examined  microscopically.  In  indirect  wounds 
caused  experimentally  or  by  foreign  bodies,  other  structures  are  invari- 
ably injured  in  addition.  In  experimental  wounds  in  rabbits  Tepljaschin 
found  the  changes  to  be  essentially  inflammatory  and  reparative.  The 
tissues  were  separated  by  serous  exudate  and  infiltrated  by  wandering 
cells,  whilst  karyokinetic  figures  formed  a  distinct  feature  in  vertical 
sections.  They  were  principally  ^internal  to  the  chorio-capillaris,'  in  the 
layer  described  as  the  muscukis  choriodje  in  rabbits  by  Hallsten  and 
Tigerstedt.  Karyokinetic  figures  were  also  seen  in  the  cells  of  the  mus- 
cular layer  of  the  walls  of  the  large  chorioidal  vessels.  He  found  similar 
results  in  experimental  injuries  on  monkeys,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  chorioid  aflfords  the  chief  means  of  repair  in  these  cases,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  highly  vasular  nature." 

Types.     There  are  interesting  variations  of  this  condition. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination :  The  consensus  of  literature  shows, 
according  to  Hughe  s***  that  temporal  ruptures  occur  in  82  per  cent, 
nasal  ruptures  in  14  per  cent.,  horizontal  ruptures  in  4  per  cent.  The 
tear  is  usually  found  in  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  concentric  with  the 
optic  nerve,  between  the  optic  disc  and  the  macula,  forming  a  half  cir- 
cle about  the  papilla.  In  a  recent  case  the  eye  is  often  so  swollen  and 
photophobic,  and  the  injury  is  so  obscured  by  obstructions  in  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  vitreous,  bleeding  into  the  retina,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see; 
but  it  may  be  observed  as  a  yellowish  streak  with  its  edges  covered  by 
blood,  mixed  with  pigment.     I'pon   resorption  of  the  blood  and  clear- 
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ifig  of  the  media,  a**  a  rule  the  injiiry  appears  to  be  about  14  to  }i 
width  of  the  disc,  and  two  or  three  ffme^  its  length,  sharp  at  its 
with  its  concavity  directed  toward  the  optic  nerve,  forming  a  coni 
defect  of  a  ycUawi*ih*rcd  color,  later  becoming  white,  which  h 
by  the  sclera  showing  thrungh   Its  edges,  and  stall  later  becnminp! 
mented.     In  the  neigh b*>rhood  of  the  tear  the  retina  shows;  stf< 
blood  and  the  swelling  of  its  blood  vessel?  are  seen  over  the  dcfrd 
the  te;ir  does;  not  also  extend  through  the  retina ;  but  as  a  ride  the 
mcntcd  epithclitim  of  the  latter  menibrane  is  likewise  torn.    The 
is  confined  to  the  tear  and  its  neighborhood,  and  in  some  cases  is 
^8l]ght,  so  that  in  hut  few  the  vitreous  and  the  anterior  chamber  *bo« 
effusion  of  blood.     The  tension  of  the  eyeball  remains  ah^ut  the 
unless  the  hi ee* ling  is  severe,  except  in  the  case  where  there  fs  a  f»ei 
ing  wound  of  the  eyeball  with  loss  of  vitreous,  when  the  ten^imr  is 
tred  and  mucli  blood  may  be  observed  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

De   Wecker^"   stated  that   the   defect   is   white  when  the  bmi 
fascia   remains  unbroken    and    in   connection   with   the   sclera,  and 
bluish,  which  is  the  case  when  the  sclera  itself  is  uncovered  in  the  line 
of  the  rupture. 

Atypical  C  o  B  d  i  t  i  o  o  s :  These  are  mainly  confined  to  ik 
form  of  the  tear,  wltich  may  be  even  three  or  four  times  the  width  of  tk 
optic  nen^e  and  very  much  longer.  An  enormous  rupture  which  ocoh 
pied  the  entire  posterior  portion  of  the  fundus  is  described  by  Mtnti* 
h  a  r  d  t.'^  In  another  case  the  end  of  the  crescent  w-as  in  the  formoit 
fork  and  directed  towards  one  side.  A  u  b^^  found  in  a  1 4-year-old  pi- 
tient,  w^ho  had  a  stick  of  wood*  fly  against  the  eye»  that  the  region  of  ihe 
macula  \sas  occupied  by  the  chorioidal  defect  which  had  two  proccise! 
from  above  and  two  downwards. 

The  position  of  the  tear  in  perliaps  one-tenth  of  the  cases  occurs 
inward  from  the  papilla,  while  a  number  have  been  described  whicb  ^ 
cur  red  radially  from  the  papilla  to  the  periphery,  in  a  few  the  tear  be- 
ing horizontal  and  more  seldom  verticaL  I 

The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  single  injury.  A  boy  received  a 
blow  from  a  wliiplash  on  his  face  and  eyes  two  months  before  I  saw  him. 
in  January,  1908,  after  which  his  sight  gradually  failed  until  upon  es* 
ami  nation  it  was  reduced  to  fingers  at  1,00.  Pupil  slightly  dilated  awi 
slow.  Optic  nerve  atrophic.  Crescentic  linear  rupture  two  disc  diam- 
eters long,  one  disc  diameter  distant  and  between  disc  and  macula.  The 
macula  showed  degeneration  similar  to  that  of  the  senile  type  with  pig 
ment  migration.  Some  pigment  about  edges  of  rupture  and  about  tb 
scleral  ring,  which  was  very  pronounced. 

Double  recent  ruptures  of  the  chorioid.    A  teamster  was  seen  b 
me  in  consultation  in  March,  1906,  who,  while  skylarking  in  the  bar 
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with  a  fellow-workman,  had  been  struck  on  his  temple  by  a  heavy  rope 
end.  Externally  the  left  temple  was  found  discolored  by  a  bruise.  Vision 
6/lx.  Opthalmoscopic  examination  showed  two  small  ruptures  of  the 
chorioid;  one  linear,  two  disc  diameters  long,  vertically  between  the 
disc  and  macula,  which  was  partially  obscured  by  a  small  hemorrhage, 
apparently  in  the  vitreous;  and  the  other  at  the  temporal  side,  likewise 
vertical,  the  ends  of  which  were  obscured  by  blood  and  beginning  pig- 
ment migration,  the  latter  hemorrhage  being  under  and  in  the  retina,  and 
apparently  the  source  of  the  smaller  blood  stains  in  the  vitreous.  Pa- 
tient seen  about  one  month  later  when  the  blood  had  resorbed,  and  the 
region  of  the  chorioidal  ruptures  was  with  difficulty  observed  as  simple 
pigment  discolorations.    \'ision  had  increased  to  6/xxiv. 

Still  more  atypical  cases  of  fork-shaped  and  triple  rup- 
tures are  met  with,  as  in  the  following: 

A  farmer  was  seen  by  me  in  consultation  in  January,  1908,  one 
month  after  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  his  eyebrow.  No  external  injury 
manifest.  Three  ruptures  of  clear,  white  aspect,  downwards  and  slight- 
ly outwards  from  the  disc,  the  nearest  being  linear  and  only  as  long  as 
the  width  of  the  disc,  the  middle  one  wider  and  double  the  length  of 
the  first  and  forked  at  the  lower  extremity,  the  lowest  one  likewise  forked 
and  about  three  times  the  lenj^^th  of  the  upper.  Some  pigment  deposit 
was  observed,  especially  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle  rupture  and 
about  the  chorioidal  ring.  \'ision  6/lx,  V.  F.  showed  re-entrant  and  con- 
traction at  upper  part.  Optic  nerve  pale  but  not  otherwise  showing 
atrophy. 

Examples  of  horizontal  tears  have  also  been  described  by 
M  a  u  t  h  n  e  r^^  and  T  e  i  1 1  a  i  s,--  the  latter  of  whom  found,  after  a 
luxation  of  the  lens,  a  disturbance  of  the  vitreous,  and  four  horizontal 
tears  of  the  chorioid  which  were  parallel  to  each  other.  H  i  r  s  c  h  1  e  r'-*^ 
observed  a  rupture  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  whose  angle  was  against  the 
optic  nerve.  Ilughes^^  described  a  case  of  a  horizontal  rupture  of 
both  the  chorioid  and  retina.  II  u  t  c  h  i  n  s  o  n-^  described  a  very  long, 
horizontal  scar  of  the  chorioid  after  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  which  later 
caused  pigmentation  of  the  retina  and  blindness.  An  example  of  a  ver- 
tical tear  was  given  by  M  a  n  n  h  a  r  d  t,'^  in  whose  case  the  rupture  oc- 
cupied this  position.  D  c  \V  e  c  k  c  r""  described,  as  a  very  rare  case,  a 
tear  between  the  papilla  and  macula  in  a  five  year  old  boy  who  had  had 
a  piece  of  sod  fly  against  the  eye. 

The  tear  may  also  go  around  the  whole  or  three-fourths  of  the 
optic  disc,  when  optic  nerve  atrophy  begins  rapidly  from  disturbance 
of  nutrition. 

Two  such  were  seen  by  nie.-*  one  of  which  was  as  follows  :  A  farmer 
consulted  me  in  August,  1904.  three  months  after  being  hooked  in  the 
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eye  by  a  cow.     The  born  of  tbe  animal  had  torn  the  ny^a  lid  ii 
from  the  brow,  but  it  bad  been  rather  clumsily  replaced  and  lutUTei 
a  local  physician.     Plastic  operations  restored  the  external  appai 
Pupil  slightly  dilated.     V,  =  object s^.     Large  crescentic  cic^iririiBf: 
tiire  of  the  cborioid  occupying  about  half  a  circle,  about  the  mkidle 
which  an  island  of  red  showed,  it  passing  into  a  fork-shap€fl  pfr>l> 
tion.     Tlte   rupture  converged    into  one   continuation  and  f\mM 
horns  of  the  crescent  as  it  be^^it.     One  disc  diameter  above  tlm. 
parallel  to  it,  extending  from  the  inferior  vein  upwanls  and  mitwi 
tc>  the  macula  was  another  curvi  linear  cicatrix.  Both  of  ihesc  sil5 
ruptures  had  pigment  deposits  about  their  edges  in  places,  but  iwl 
much  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected  fr^Mn  the  condition  of  other 
of   the    funrlus,    which    showed    roundish    areas   of    choriordal  i\ 
through  vvhicli  the  sclera  appeared   yellowish,  and  about  the  c*lgw 
which  pigment  deposits  \vere  lieginning  to  form,  as  was  likewise  tk 
at  the  chorioidal  ring  where  the  pigmentation  was  diflFuse  and 
The  cborioid  was  likew  is-e  torn  away  from  the  optic  disc  nearly  half 
around  at  the  superior  and  t€ni|>oral  fjuad rants,  at  the  upper  end 
which  it  bad  three  prolongations.    This  is  the  most  striking  pidui? 
the  condition  I  have  ever  observed,     The  optic  nerv^e  was  atrophic. 
^  movement  of  objects.    Visual  field  reduced. 

H,  K  n  a  p  p*  told  of  a  chorioidal  tear  w^hich  went  around  t!ii 
fourths  of  the  optic  nerve,  following  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  without  115^ 
other  injury,  in  which  chorioiditis  w^ith  atrophic  spots  followed.  A 
of  double  rupture  of  tbe  cborioid  in  w"hich  a  tear  w^as  observed  inwaflS 
from  the  optic  nerve,  and  another  outward  and  forward,  was  dcwribrf 
by  G  i  n  z  b  u  r  g,^*  When  both  the  tears  have  the  same  radius  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  cross-shaped  tear  may  be  seen,  which  occupies  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cborioid  in  the  deeper  sectors.  D  e  \ V  e  c  k  e  r'  said  tlui 
in  many  cases  he  had  seen  small  tears  extending  out  from  the  largtr 
one*  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula. 

The^e  ruptures  may  go  directly  from  the  mactda  and  have  been  ik- 
scribed  by  A  d  a  m  ii  c  k^"  and  V  o  s  s  i  u  s-*^  S  a  e  m  i  s  c  h***  saw  a  ^^ 
in  which  one  extended  peripherally  from  the  ciliar\*  body.  In  atiotherofii 
a  central  rupture  above  the  papilla,  and  a  more  peripheral  one  alwvete 
ora  serrata,  w^cre  found  acconipanj'ing  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  posttnor 
capsule  of  the  lens,  by  A  u  b." 

H  o  o  r'*  found  and  described  many  ruptures  of  the  cborioid  in  <^ 
case  of  a  boy  of  12  years. 

The  number  of  tears  which  may  exist  at  one  time  may  be  two^ArtC, 
four  or  more,  of  which  the  central  one  is  usually  the  largest,  to 
peripherally  the  smallest,  and  sometimes  these  cross  over  one  anoth^' 
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peripheral  tears  are  usually  more  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  situated 

Ac  posterior  layer  of  the  chorioid. 

Polano**  has   described   the  characteristics    of    multiple    tears. 

usually  occur  from  gunshot  injuries.  Double  chorioidal  ruptures 

described  by  G  e  n  t  h*®  and  T  a  1  c  o'^  in  which  case  the  vision  was 

1,  as  were  likewise  those  of  H  e  r  s  i  n  g*^  and  V  o  s  s  i  u  s.^^ 
Banister*'  described  a  double  rupture  of  the  chorioid  under  the 
Ila  from  impact  of  a  pebble,  in  which  there  were  three  concentric 
ares.    Benson^**  described  another  case  in  which  there  were  three 
jres,  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula,  one  in  the  papilla,  and 
||fc  greater  one  in  the  periphery,  in  the  case  of  a  19  year  old  girl,  from  an 
>loding  vessel. 

Fage**  saw  three  half -moon-like  ruptures  in  the  right  eye  of  a 
-year-old  man,  one  medial,  two  lateral,  from  the  posterior  pole.    Be- 
this  there  was  bleeding  into  the  retina  and  peripheral  flap  detach- 
ttt     Teillais  found  four  horizontal  ruptures  in  another  case. 

K  r  6  n  e  r*'  reports  rupture  of  the  chorioid  and  retina  in  the  shape 

a  coloboma  in  a  girl  who  fell  down  stairs,  her  face  striking  on  a  cup, 

'^K^ocing  external  injury  of  the  lids,  nose,  etc.,  which  soon  healed.    The 

pole  was  eccentric,  vision  8/x.     Nasal,  downward,  two  or  three  papil- 

l&iy  diameters  distant  from  the  papilla,  a  large  clear  white  spot  is  visible, 

tfie  end  toward  the  periphery  and   not    to    be    seen.     A  d  a  m  ii  c  k,^' 

Hirschler     and     Pine  us"    also    described    cases    of     spot-like 

.   «]iork>idal  rupture. 

Kroner'^  had  pigmentation  of  the  retina  with   rupture  of   the 

^    ciK>rioid  in  the  case  of  a  42-year-old  man  in  whom  a  piece  of  rail  had 

^     flown  against  his  left  eye  that  morning.     Case    observed    for    several 

JQioiiths,  at  first  a  large  light  spot  with  many  small  bluish  black  pigment 

^K>ts  in  same.    This  changed  gradually  into  two  spots,  or  resolved  into 

^regular  pigment  spots.     Vision  became  fully  normal. 

H.  K  n  a  p  p®  saw  a  case  of  L  a  w  s  o  n  '  s*'^  in  which  an  isolated 
nipture  of  the  retina  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  was  at  first  diag- 
•^osed  as  a  rupture  of  the  chorioid.  This  occurred  from  a  block  striking 
^*e  eye.  Two  months  afterwards  there  was  a  central  scotoma.  With 
tte  ophthalmoscope  there  was  a  tear  found  at  the  macula,  and  there  was 
*  tlark  spot,  either  of  pigment  or  the  remains  of  blood. 

Accompanying  the  rupture  of  the  chorioid  may  be  other  injuries, 
^Uch  as  traumatic  mydriasis,  paralysis  of  accommodation,  rupture  of  the 
*Hs  and  sphincter,  seldom  dialysis,  aniridia,  etc.,  tearing  of  the  zonula, 
^hc  capsule  of  the  lens  and  luxuation  of  the  lens.  In  many  cases  bleeding 
^to  the  macula  occurs.  Such  have  been  reported  by  V  o  s  s  i  u  s"  and 
JCnapp."  Mannhardt"  reported  an  interesting  complication  in 
which  the  chorioidal  tear  lay  outwards  and  above  the  papilla  end  of  the 
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usual  curved  shape.    At  the  same  time  he  found  at  the  outer  qi 
of  the  papilla  a  roiiud»  gray  spot  of  about  one-third  its  diameter* 
whicli   there   was   a   cup-shaped   portion   whidi  pulsated  synch] 
with  the  radial  pulse,  caused  by  a  spurious  aneurism  from  the 
artery  of  the  retina  in  the  optic  nerve.     In  a  few  cases  fetinjtl  pnlj 
also  occurs. 

The  secondary  degenerative  changes  are  due  to  cicatrization  of 
chorioid,  atrophy,  and  degeneration  of  the  retina,  especially  at  the 
leading  to  atrophy   of   the  optic   nerve.     Streatfield  described  a 
glau comic  excavation. 

Functional  Disturbances.  inimcdiateK  after  the 
fence  of  an  accident  there  is  traumatic  mydriasis,  \o5S  of  aci 
modation,  etc.,  the  loss  of  vision  depending  upon  tlie  opacity  M 
media.  Commonly  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina  is  atlected  in  i\K 
ture,  and  a  loss  of  function  is  shown,  and  goes  hand  in  land  with 
loss  of  the  visual  field.  By  streakine^s,  opacity,  and  bleeding  in 
neighborhood  of  the  retina  the  sight  is  interfered  with.  In  many 
peripheral  defects  of  the  visual  field  are  shown,  which  are  ascribed 
Poh  1  en  z''*  to  tearing  of  the  nerve  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve  k^H 
loss  of  vision  is  later  due  to  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  ihc  nttMr] 
and  particularly  of  the  macula  from  connective  tissue  iorming  in  tit 
chorioid.  These  occur  without  the  sight  being  complained  of.  T\\t  Kt- 
ina,  how^ever,  especially  the  macula,  h  affected  in  the  formatiou  of  scar 
tissue.  If  the  retinal  tissue  is  not  affected  the  beginning  metamorpbupsu 
of  the  sight  may  pass  away  and  the  vision  return  entirely,  as  was  lheasc| 
with  the  patients  of  He  r  s  i  n  g,'^'  K  n  a  p  p,*  S  a  c  m  i  sell.** 
A  d  a  m  it  c  k,'^  and  V  o  s  s  i  u  s." 

M  e  n  e  gh  e  1 1  i**  had  an  iron-worker  who  received  a  blow  in  ^ 
right  parietal  region  and  fell  unconscious,  striking  the  left  temple  «i» 
pile  of  coah  The  left  eye  also  struck  the  coal,  the  lids  were  ecchjinosol 
and  in  the  region  of  the  external  angle  the  skin  was  lacerated.  He  par- 
tially recovere<l  consciousness  in  a  few  hours,  but  remained  stupi*!  fort»o 
or  three  days.  The  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  somewhat  dimini?W 
Without  treatment  vision  improved,  but  there  remained  before  the  fuft 
numerous  movable  bodies,  one  of  which  was  very  noticeable  with  eveir 
movement  of  tfie  eye.  Internally  there  was  seen  on  tiie  sclera,  a  mnilK" 
low  the  horizontal  meridian  and  (parallel  to  the  same,  a  blue  line  whtdi 
extended  from  the  external  angle  to  within  y  mm.  of  the  corneal  limba?, 
measuring  lengthwise  about  14  mm.  The  line  appeared  slightly  depre^?*^ 
^'^^S/'^^v  and  in  the  good  eyes  ^  5/vii.  V.  F.  showed  an  afuitiii^ 
scotoma,  absolute,  for  white  and  iur  colors.  The  ophthalmoscope  ^ 
vcaled  moving  bodies  in  the  vitreous,  some  black,  others  of  the  a5|>ect<>I 
a  semi-transparent  membrane.     The  papilla,  slightly  red  in  color,  was 
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oval  with  long  diameter  vertical.  About  4  papilla  diameters  from  the 
macula,  externally,  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  chorioid  which  one  could 
follow  with  the  ophthalmoscope  along  the  horizontal  meridian  to  the  an- 
terior limit  of  exploration.  Radiating  from  this  point  were  two  horns, 
one  above  and  one  below. 

C  u  p  e  r  u  s*^  showed  a  patient  who,  two  years  before,  was  wounded 
by  an  iron  particle,  which  perforated  cornea  and  lens  and  produced  a 
slight  cloudiness  of  the  vitreous.  After  two  years'  rest  the  eye  became 
suddenly  blind  and  showed  a  large  white  streaky  focus  with  pigmentation 
in  the  temporal  part  of  the  fundus.  From  this  focus  different  striae  ret- 
inales  pass  out ;  above  the  disc  the  symptoms  of  retinitis  proliferans.  He 
could  not  find  out  if  iron  still  was  present  within  the  eye. 

Course.  The  blood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  injury  is  resorbed 
and  the  opacities  of  the  media  go  away ;  the  hemorrhage  of  the  rupture 
is  resorbed,  and  pigment  is  deposited  at  the  edges.  The  region  of  the 
rupture  is  now  made  clear,  and  blood  stripes  are  found  in  the  retina  here 
and  there,  especially  at  the  macula.  The  tear  in  the  chorioid  commences 
to  cicatrize  and  may  be  observed  from  time  to  time  to  grow  smaller 
(Hersing,'^  Knapp,*  A  dam  tick,"  Vossius").  Large  tears 
very  seldom  come  together,  smaller  ones  more  commonly,  with  or  without 
the  healing  up  of  pigment,  and  then  will  be  found  chorioidal  changes  and 
pigment  deposits  and  atrophic  spots. 

If  increase  of  vision  occurs  and  the  chorioidal  tears  come  entirely  to- 
gether, and  the  retina  is  not  affected,  which  is  only  occasionally  observed, 
sight  may  fully  return,  but  as  a  rule  the  retina  becomes  atrophic  from 
changes  and  the  sight  declines.  Detachment  of  the  retina  and  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  may  likewise  follow. 

Complications.  The  most  common  complication  is  contem- 
poraneous tearing  of  the  retina,  which  renders  the  prognosis  of  the  in- 
jury very  unfavorable.  Rupture  of  the  retina  may  likewise  occur  pri- 
marily from  the  contusion  of  the  eye,  and  secondarily  from  blood  effusion 
from  the  torn  blood  vessels  of  the  chorioid.  The  pigment  layer  of  the 
retina  is  commonly  affected  with  the  chorioidal  injury,  but  not  so  often 
docs  the  injury  extend  through  the  entire  membrane. 

A  restitutio  ad  integrum  is  of  course  impossible  in  such  unpromising 
cases.    The  retina  degenerates  and  the  sight  diminishes. 

I  have  observed  simple  detachment  with  effusion  in  several  cases, 
one  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Two  days  after  a  blow  during  a  fist  fight  a  mulatto  boy  was  seen  by 
me  at  the  Washington  Infirmary,  in  1888,  coming  on  account  of  hem- 
orrhage of  the  conjunctiva.  I  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  illustrative  work 
then  and  made  the  drawing  of  the  fundus  which  is  shown  herewith,  and 
which  at  the  time  puzzled  some  well-known  ophthalmologists,  and  a  d^f- 
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inite  diagfnosis  of  the  condition  was  not  then  made.  In  the  light  of  the 
following  score  of  years,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  now  quite  easy.  Near 
the  optic  disc,  which  is  seen  to  have  an  extreme  physiologic  cup,  there  are 
two  crescentic  lines  in  a  greenish  area,  about  the  size  of  the  disc,  over 
which  the  retinal  vessels  pass,  but  are  wavy  and  altered  in  their  course. 
This  is  an  effusion  of  serum  from  the  chorioid  under  the  retina,  causing 
slight  and  probably  temporary  detachment  due  to  the  chorioidal  rupture. 
No  hemorrhages  seem  to  have  occurred.  Some  pigment  spots  in  the 
retina,  probably  of  ancient  origin,  are  likewise  seen,  but  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  injury. 

Rupture  of  the  retina  and  pigment  migration  from  hemorrhage  into 
the  vitreous,  complicating  rupture  of  chorioid,  has  been  seen  by  me  in 
one  case. 

Recent  multiple  ruptures  of  the  chorioid,  with  retinal  rupture  and 
detachment  (author's  case),  were  seen  in  a  boy  who  received  a  blow  from 
a  whip-lash,  by  which  he  was  immediately  blinded,  two  weeks  before  I 
saw  him  in  consultation  in  January,  1906.  Three  linear  diagonally-placed 
ruptures  between  the  optic  disc  and  macula,  each  about  double  the  length 
of  the  disc,  were  seen.  Over  these  in  the  vitreous  was  a  hemorrhage. 
Beginning  pigmentation  was  observed  between  and  around  the  disc, 
which  was  decidedly  hyperemic.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus  a  flat 
detachment  of  the  retina  with  a  peculiar,  spotted-black,  pigment  migra- 
tion into  the  vitreous  and  a  horizontally  placed  hemorrhage  over  a  rupn 
tured  retina,  completed  a  striking  and,  at  first,  a  puzzling  picture. 

For  combined  retinal  and  chorioidal  rupture  see  C  o  w  e  1 1,** 
Hirschber  g,*"*  Gent  h,'*^  and  B  a  ii  e  r  lei  n.** 

Magnus*^  saw  a  tear  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  papilla  without  any  other  injury.  The  sight,  which  was  at  first 
good,  failed  rapidly. 

Diagnosis.  One  can  see  that  rupture  of  the  chorioid  happens 
more  commonly  than  is  shown  by  clinical  research.  At  first  it  is  ob- 
scured by  bleeding  and  opacity.  Later  it  is  often  overlooked,  or  the  pa- 
tients do  not  return  for  further  treatment.  One  should  observe  these 
patients  for  a  long  time  and  examine  them  from  week  to  week,  but  many 
indolent  patients  allow  their  eyes  to  become  blind  without  the  cause  of  it 
being  ascertained.  The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  a  rupture  of  the 
chorioid  is  so  typical  that  it  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  any  other  con- 
dition. 

Prognosis.  In  a  very  few  cases  complete  healing  occurs  with 
resultant  good  sight,  but  as  a  rule  the  vision  deteriorates  from  secondary 
changes  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  In  extraordinary  cases  the  vision 
remains  good,  as  in  a  case  of  Talco's,  where  a  double  rupture  of  the 
chorioid  had  occurred  twenty  years  before  and  vision  remained. 
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Therapy.  At  first  atropin  should  be  ordered  so  that  the  ciliary 
muscle  remains  quiet,  and  then  strychnin  injection  resorted  to,  with  then 
high  frequency  and  high  tension  electric  applications.  The  patient 
should  be  quiet  for  a  long  time.  Leeching,  sweating,  and  the  dark-cure 
are  without  any  particular  benefit.  Atropinization  does  no  harm  and 
keeps  the  eye  quiet  during  the  course  of  changes  following  the  injury  to 
ehe  chorioid. 

Hirschberg**^  reports  three  cases  of  rupture  of  the  chorioid 
caused  by  tennis  balls.  Sight  was  restored  in  all.  He  recommends  to 
high  myopes  and  people  who  wear  glasses  great  care  in  playing  tennis, 
as  injuries  are  quite  frequent. 

5.  Direct  rupture. 

The  tear  of  a  direct  rupture  of  the  chorioid  is  situated,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  indirect,  at  the  periphery  of  the  fundus  at  the  ciliary 
region.  An  irregular,  wide  tear  in  the  chorioid  is  here  seen,  through 
which  the  sclera  shows  bluish  white.  The  retina  may  be  burst  open, 
opaque,  or  detached.  The  sclera  may  be  indented  or  opened.  It  is 
usually  combined  with  laceration  of  the  ciliary  body  and  generally  con- 
nected with  contused  wounds  or  rupture  of  the  sclera.  M  ii  1 1  e  r**  found 
chorioidal  tears  parallel  to  the  scleral  opening  in  several  cases  of  his  se- 
ries of  ruptures  of  the  sclera. 
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E.  TUMOR  FORMATION  IN  THE  UVEA  AFTER  INJURY. 

F  u  c  h  s*  found  that  in  1 1  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  chorioidal  sar- 
coma in  the  literature,  and  in  his  own  practice,  accidents  are  ascribed 
as  the  etiologic  factor.  In  the  19  cases  of  chorioidal  sarcoma  observed 
by  him  practically  all  of  them  gave  a  history  of  some  accident  to  the  eye, 
such  as  impact  of  pencil,  finger,  or  large  foreign  body. 

If  we  accept  trauma  as  the  exciting  cause  of  new  growth  we  must 
then  consider  the  theory  of  Cohnheim  as  developed  by  Leber  and 
Krahnstover^  that  the  nucleus  of  the  sarcoma  is  existent  in  the 
eye  before  the  injury  and  is  thereby  excited  to  development.  Phthisical 
eyes  are  prone  to  such  degeneration,  as  was  fii;st  reported  by  v  o  n 
Graefe.'  Leber  and  Krahnstover  found  that  the  majority 
of  their  34  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  had  a  history  of  previous 
injury. 
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F.   INJURIES  FROM  FIREARMS. 

a.    Injuries  of  the  iris  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber.    Wounds 
and  prolapse. 

The  iris  is  often  wounded  at  the  same  time  as  the  cornea,  and  the 
injury  is  complicated  by  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  into  the  perforation. 

Foreign  bodies.  Of  isolated  foreign  bodies  in  the  iris  and 
the  anterior  chamber,  powder  grains  are  most  common.  Pellets  of  shot, 
as  well  as  pieces  of  metal  and  splinters  from  bullets  have  been  found 
in  the  iris  and  anterior  chamber,  being  well  borne  as  a  rule,  as  they  arc 
usually  aseptic. 
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Contusion  and  Concussion.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the 
anterior  chamber  is  found  from  direct,  as  well  as  by  indirect,  shot  lesions 
of  the  eye.  From  spent  shot  there  occurs  most  commonly  mydriasis  and 
myosis,  irido-cyclitis  and  the  severe  forms  of  tearing  of  this  membrane. 
The  dialysis  usually  occurs  from  direct  injury  from  spent  shot,  the 
location  being  at  the  point  of  impact.  I  have  seen  this  a  number  of 
.times.  Rupture  of  the  iris  does  not  occur  often  in  the  case  of  indirect 
shot  wounds  where  only  the  orbit,  and  not  the  eyeball,  has  been  hit  by 
the  projectile. 

C  o  h  n*  has  reported  such  a  case  of  dialysis  and  other  ruptures  of 
the  iris,  other  severe  injuries  accompanying  this  lesion,  such  as  bleeding 
into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  discolorations  of 
the  lens,  rupture  of  the  chorioid,  dislocation  of  the  retina,  etc. 

Irideremia  has  not  been  reported. 

Schmidt  and  Ammon^  reported  indirect  inversion  of  the 
iris  in  two  cases  of  attempted  suicide  by  shot  through  the  mouth. 
Elsewhere  I  have  noted  two  cases  of  inversion  of  the  iris  from  gun- 
powder explosions,  as  well  as  radial  tear  of  the  sphincter.  In  the  case  of 
rupture  of  the  sclera  the  whole  iris  may  be  torn  out.  Traumatic  enlarge- 
ment and  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  rupture  of  the  chorioid  have  been 
described  on  preceding  pages. 

b.  Injuries  of  the  ciliary  body. 

Wounds.  Injury  of  the  ciliary  body  by  perforating  corneal  and 
scleral  wounds  from  shot  pellets  or  bullets  is  common,  being  previously 
described. 

Foreign  Bodies.  Occasionally  a  shot  or  portion  of  a  bullet 
will  remain  in  the  ciliary  region,  especially  from  artillery  shots.  Cohn 
describes  one  in  which  the  bulb  was  enucleated  three  months  after  the 
injury,  on  account  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  in  which  a  small  particle 
of  granite  stone  was  found  in  the  ciliary  body. 

Contusions.  Contusions  of  the  ciliary  body  cause  hemorrhage  into 
the  iris  structure,  dislocation  of  the  sclera,  and  laceration.  These  all 
occur  in  perforating  wounds  of  the  ciliary  body. 

c.  Injury  of  the  chorioid. 

Contusion  from  shot  causes,  as  a  rule,  chorioidal  rupture,  which  may 
be  either  direct  or  indirect.  This  is  the  most  common  lesion  from  spent 
shot  wounds  which  cause  changes  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  eye,  com- 
ing from  blows  upon  the  orbital  walls,  by  which  severe  concussion  takes 
place  on  the  eyeball  directly  injured  by  the  projectile. 

Von    Oettingen'  states  that  indirect  chorioidal  rupture  from 
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fire  arms  is  chanicterjstic,  in  tlial  the  chorioid  is  torn  upon  the  adet 
the  injury'  to  the  bony  walls,  and  is  not  usually  concentric  to  the  1 
nerve  entrance.     Direct  chorioidal  rupture  is  caused  by  the  s^hotorl 
causing  le&ion  of  the  capsule  of  the  globe,  and  is  usually  acconipanid ! 
contused  wounds  and  loss  of  the  eye  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  1 
plosion  as  well  as  the  inij>act  of  the  projectile  and  splinters  of  bone. 

Direct    chorioidal    rupture    from    firearm    injuries    are    usually 
great  extent,  irregularly-shaped,  and  their  edges  not  well  d€:fined,  Ml 
are  followed  by  irregular  pigmentation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  \ck 

H  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g*  rejjorts  several  cases  in  which  the  entire  tteig 
hood  of  the  optic  nerve  entrance  showed  as  a  white  area  withiMl  3 
blood  vessels  being  visible  therein. 

The  course  of  a  chorioidal  rupture  is  unfavorable  on  account  of  1 
degenerative  changes  in  the  chorioid  and  the  retina,  which  are  folloii.e 
by  chorio-retinitts  and  optic  nerve  atrophy »  although  the  form  of 
globe  is  usually  preserved*     The  diagnosis  at  first  cannot  be  weli  mai 
on  account  of  the   swelling  of  the  lids  and   bleeding   into  the  m^ 
After  this  dears  up  the  conditions  can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  ophtl 
moscope.    The  treatment  is  rest  and  palliation. 
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I.    INJURIES  OF  THE  LENS. 

The  effect  of  external   force  upon  the  lens  is  manifested  either  by 
>lutions  of  continnity  or  contiguity,  and  by  opacificalion  of  the  lenticu- 
ir    capsule,  cortex  and  body;  commonly  both  participate  in  the  injury 
id  its  results. 


Direct  wounds  and  traumatic  cataract 

Etiology    and    Mechanism,     Direct  wounding  of  the  lens 
:urs  from  pointed  or  cutting  objects  and  flying  foreign  boVlies,  which 
a  rule  pass  through  the  thin  capsule  into  the  cortex  or  nucleus,  or 
ren  through  the  stmcture  into  the  vitreous.     Aside   from  these  more 
>nimon  causes  R  o  d  e  n  w  a  I  d^  saw  a  case  of  a  farmer  boy  who  had 
ricd  to  catch  a  wounded  heron  which  had  struck  him  in  the  eye  with  its 
"beak,  producing  a  corneal  and  lenticular  wound  with  traumatic  cataract, 
which  was  removed  by  discission. 
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Talco*  cites  the  cjisc  of  a  Rusiiian  recruit  who  stuck  a  neftlkin 
his  eye,  producing  cataract,  in  order  to  escape  conscription. 

All  injurit^s  which  make  an  opening^  in  the  lens  capsule  result  la 
opacity,  which  is  ufiually  complete*  as  the  edge^  gape»  the  Ien.i  jibeti 
ahsorbing  the  aqueous,  swelUng^,  becoming  opaque  and  finally  separatiig 
from  each  other  in  layers  througli  a  process  o£  cleavag^e.  When  the 
traumaiisni  affects  the  pos^tcrior  capsule,  the  vitreous  act^  in  the  smt 
way*  The  operation  of  discission  affects  the  lens  in  a  like  manntn  In 
many  cases  of  contusion  il  is  likely  that  rupture  of  the  capsule,  probabljf 
in  the  equator,  is  likewise  cau5€<l,  but  lenticular  opacity  may  alK*  be 
caused  by  simple  concussion, 

Of  the  traumatic  opacities  of  the  lens  there  appear  some  that  arc 
stellate  and  situated  in  the  posterior  cortical  area.  These  are  interestinf. 
first*  because  in  perforative  traumatisms  the  foreign  body  need  not  reach 
the  posterior  zone  in  orrier  to  produce  the  cataract ;  second,  because  such 
a  Gfttlfact  may  appear  from  injuries  with  blunt  objects  %vithout  tearing 
the  capsule  or  causing  a  visible  lesion  of  the  zonule;  and  third  because 
the  opacity  may  remain  stationary  or  clear  up  and  dtsappean 

Fu  c  h  s^  is  credited  with  having  done  the  greatest  amount  of  oog^ 
itml  work  in  the  study  of  this  form  of  cataract.  One  should  dtstiagtiishi 
sharply  between  posterior  polar  cataract  and  posterior  cortlcaJ  cataract, 
The  former  is  a  dot  at  the  posterior  pole,  and  the  latter  a  star-shaped 
opacity  just  anterior  to  the  posterior  pole.  It  has  been  rarely  found  fo^ 
lowing  traumatism,  but  the  author  thinks  it  frequently  is  present,  but  is 
obscured  by  the  injury  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  lens  or  by  tlie  corneal 
wound.  It  may  progress  until  total  opacity  of  the  lens  take*^  place,  or  it 
may  clear  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  never  clears  up  entirely.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  opacity  is  due  to  a  deposit  between  the 
layers  rather  than  to  a  destruction  of  the  lens  fibers  themselves. 

zur  Nedden*  believes  that,  on  account  of  the  trauma,  the 
itnion  between  the  capsule  and  lens  is  not  disturbed,  and  the  lens  is 
pushed  into  the  capsule.  His  experience  with  two  cases  of  operaticm 
for  myopia,  in  which  a  cataract  occurred  after  superficial  discission  of 
the  anterior  capsule,  strengthens  his  belief.  He  ascribes  the  pushing  of 
the  lens  into  the  capsule  to  the  'lever"  movement  of  the  needle  and  Ae 
diminution  of  the  tension  in  the  capsule  by  opening  it  with  the  needle. 
The  question,  "Why  the  union  between  the  lens  and  the  posterior  cap- 
sule should  be  disturbed  rather  than  with  the  anterior  one?"  is  answered 
by  the  fact  that  the  union  of  lens  and  posterior  capsule  is  stronger  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  an  epithelial  layer  anteriorly,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  layer  posteriorly. 

The  occurrence  of  a  cortical  cataract  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreign 
body  into  the  lens    is    explained    as    follows :    F  u  c  h  s'    insisted    long 
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the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  periphery  of  the  lens  pro- 
fasced  a  cataract,  but  here  the  author  believes  that  on  account  of  the 
influence  on  the  lens,  a  pushing  of  the  lens  into  the  capsule  oc- 
irs  with  greater  ease  than  when  a  foreign  body  enters  the  center  of 
lens. 

zur    Nedden*  reports  three  cases  of  this  form  of  cataract  after 
erforation  of  the  cornea  and  capsule. 

K  o  11  e  r°  reports  the  case  of  a  man  26  years  of  age,  who  sustained 
penetrating  wound  of  the  cornea,  with  very  slight  injury  to  the  ante- 
-  capsule.  In  six  days  a  star-shaped  opacity  could  be  seen  situated  in 
posterior  portion  of  the  lens.  Later  there  was  found  a  dot-like  opac- 
ify in  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lens,  and  adjoining  it  a  frost-like  opacity 
^£  1)ean  shape.  The  posterior  opacity  was  smaller  but  better  defined.  The 
caLS&c  was  observed  for  five  years,  during  which  time  very  little  change 
ixi   the  opacities  took  place. 

Schmidt*  noticed,  eight  days  after  a  slight  accidental  cauteriza- 

of  the  left  eye  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  had  caused  a  transient 

^'osion  of  the  upper  inner  quadrant  of  the  cornea,  small  greyish-white 

cities  all  over  the  cortex  of  the  lens.     They  were  visible  only  on 

liquc  illumination.     With  the  ophthalmoscope  the    fundus   appeared 

•lightly  veiled,  but  no  distinct  opacities  of  the  lens  could  be  discerned. 

^^,  =  .07,  at  a  later  examination  0.50,  when  the  opacities  appeared  larger. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  piercing  wounds  of  the  lens  capsule,  and 

X^'Wtsumably  of  the  lens  substance,  which  only  developed  partial  cataract. 

^^ite  a  number  of  penetrating  foreign  bodies  have  likewise  been  ob- 

^«ired  which  caused  but  slight  and  stationary  opacity. 

Symptoms.  Fresh  cases  show  the  corneal  or  corneo-scleral 
'^found,  older  ones  the  cicatrix.  If  the  injury  be  in  the  pupillary  area 
%lic  wound  in  the  capsule  may  be  seen :  if  through  the  iris  the  wound  may 
\t  so  small  in  the  latter  that  the  first  evidence  thereof  is  the  opacity  of 
the  lens,  following  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  months  later.  If  the  wound 
of  the  bulbus  capsule  be  extensive  there  will  likely  be  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  and  the  lens  may  be  even  partially  or  completely  extruded  from  the 
eye.  If  the  lens  capsule  be  greatly  torn  and  the  lenticular  substance 
broken  up  chunks  of  the  lens  may  be  seen  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

If  the  wound  in  the  capsule  be  very  small,  as  from  a  needle,  none  of 
the  lens  substance  comes  out  and  on  first  observation  we  note  but  a  gray- 
ish spot  on  the  capsule,  with  perhaps  the  line  of  penetration  showing  on 
oblique  illumination  as  a  grayish  canal  in  the  body  of  the  lens  and, 
proceeding  from  the  latter  more  or  less  radiating  lines  of  opacity. 

Linear  wounds  are  caused  by  such  instruments  and  objects  as  knives 
and  glass  splinters;  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  by  more  blunt  ob- 
jects, as  thorns,  forks  and  perforating  foreign  bodies,  etc. 
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In  fresh  cases  the  wound  canal  of  perforaling  foreign  bodies 
be  made  out,  and  in  many  instances  the  resistance  of  the  lens  substHMSti 
sufficient  to  stop  their  passage  so  that   they  may   be  retainer!  aralcrkfl 
to  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  leas. 

Course.  The  pupil  does  not  respond  readily  to  atn^iD,  as  I 
iris  is  often  hyperemic,  and  the  vvounded  iris  adheres  to  the  c^l 
sule  of  the  lens.  The  tension  is  lowered  so  long  as  the  wound  of  lh| 
ocular  envelope  is  open,  then  as  the  lens  swells  it  becomes  incresscd.  dsri 
tumefaction  of  the  lens  perhaps  becoming  so  great  as  to  occbde  tk  ] 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  aqueous  so  heavy  from  lenticular 
debris  that  glaucoma  arises. 

In  small  wounds  the  process  of  tumefaction  and  opacification  tmj  | 
lie  watched  from  hour  to  hour,  until  in  a  few  hours  to  days  the  wlwfeJ 
lens  becomes  opaque. 

As  early  as  a  few  hours  after  injury  the  lens  substance  is  loindj 
cloudy  in  the  region  of  tlie  capsular  wound.     Some  swollen  lens  i 
protrude  through,  projecting  in  the  form  of  gray  flocculcs  into  the 3 
rior  chamber  until  m  some  cases  the  entire  chamber  is  found  filled  ffl^l 
lenticular  debris.    As  a  rule  these  prolapsed  masses  dissolve  in  ihc  iqoe  ' 
uus,  are  absorbed  and  new  floccules  keep  protruding  through  the  watiodj 
At  the  same  time  the  opacity  proceeds  into  the  lens  substance  so  tint  i 
the  few  days  the  whole  lens  is  opaque.    In  favorable  cases  the  tej 
on  to  absorption,  but  in  most  instances  the  absorption  comes  to  a  ?tc^ 
from  healing  and  closure  of  the  capsular  wound.     Then  opaque  por- 
tions of  the  lens  remain  in  the  capsule  and  discission  is  required  to  flh-j 
tain  a  clear  popil  and  vision. 

The  course  of  lenticular  absorption  varies  in  children  bm  ^\ 
weeks  or  so,  to  hot  partial  absorption  of  the  cortex  in  adults  of  o^y 
forty  years;  the  nucleus  in  adults  not  absorbing  but  remaining  asanch-j 
stacle  to  vision  as  a  shriveled  cataract. 

The  anterior  capsule  does  not  absorb.  There  is  great  tendenq  tii 
closure  and  healing  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelitmi  if  the  wound  ed|« 
are  close  together.  When  not,  the  cut  edges  of  the  capsule  retract  am 
curl  over,  as  they  do  after  cataract  extraction. 

The  posterior  capsule  and  the  hyaloid  membrane  likew^ise  have 
strong  tendency  to  regeneration,  so  that  wounds  of  these  membranes  ta 
to  close  and  heal  quickly.  Thus  it  is  that  the  vitreous  is  held  in  pla 
and  even  forced  back  after  free  posterior  discission.  When  either 
both  anterior  and  posterior  capsules  remain,  unless  proliferation  occti 
they  are  sufficiently  transparent  to  offer  but  little  obstacle  to  vision  af 
the  lens  body  is  absorbed. 

The  opacity  may  be  mainly  capsular  and  partial  and  exist  in  ; 
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part  of  this  membrane.     If  the  cortex  be  involved  the  opacity  may  first 
radiate  from  the  nucleus  in  a  star-shaped  form. 

After  most  of  the  lens  nucleus  ami  cortex  has  been  absorbed  or  re- 
moved, as  after  cataract  extraction,  the  edges  of  the  capsule  cur!  over, 
imprisoning  some  lenticular  substance  which  may  not  become  entirely 
absorbed,  but  as  it  is  locked  up  behind  the  iris  out  of  the  pupd,  offers 
no  obstacle  to  a  clear  pupil  and  vision. 

Complications.  The  irritation  of  the  injury,  and  to  the  lens 
masses  and  iris,  causes  hyperemia  and  may  lead  to  iritis.  The  course 
of  traumatic  cataract  is  unfavorable  if  inflammation  or  tension  occurs 
The  inflammation  is  probably  always  due  to  some  form  of  infection,  al- 
though Fuch  s'  and  others  rej:^ard  it  in  some  cases  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  mechanical  injury,  especially  of  the  uveal  tract.  Slight  inflammation 
of  the  iris  may  occur  as  the  result  of  pressure  or  traction  from  the  swell- 
ing of  the  traumatic  cataract.  This  leads  to  proliferation  of  the  capsule 
(cataracta  accreta),  or  posterior  synechia,  seclusion  and  occlusion  of  the 
pupil,  w^hich  render  the  relief  of  sight  by  operation  more  difficult.  Other 
cases  go  on  to  loss  of  vision  from  irtdt>cyclitis,  or  of  the  globe  from 
panoplilhalmitis. 

Diagnosis.  As  in  the  case  of  other  wounds,  the  character  of 
the  injury  to  the  lens  should  be  ascertained;  its  length,  width  and  depth; 
whether  punctured,  linear,  bow  or  sickle-shaped,  laceratetl,  etc. ;  the  di- 
rection from  which  it  came  and  character  of  the  foreign  btidy  or  object 
producing  the  injury;  whether  or  not  a  foreign  body  may  be  retained 
in  the  globe ;  the  wound  of  entrance  to  the  eye,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  injury,  its  prognosis  and  treatment. 

After  some  time  has  elapsed  the  wound  of  entrance  through  the  cor- 
nea, and  that  in  the  lens  capsule,  may  have  so  healed  that  they  cannot 
be  recognized,  or  are  seen  only  on  the  closest  examination.  Such  may 
not  be  recognized  when  in  the  sclera.  If  the  wound  be  in  the  lens  cap- 
sule behind  the  iris,  the  diagnosis  is  only  made  after  opacification  has  pro- 
ceedet^l  so  tliat  it  is  seen  in  the  ptipil,  the  enlargement  of  which  by  atropin 
helps  the  diagnosis. 

Iritis  is  determined  from  discoloration,  slow  dilatation  and  the  pres- 
ence of  synechia,  cyclitis,  minus  tension,  as  a  rule,  and  precipitation  on 
Descemet's  membrane;  irido-cyclitis,  from  plastic  exudates  in  the  pupil 
and  vitreous.  Secondary  glaucoma  manifests  itself  by  increased  tension, 
extreme  pericorneal  congestion,  loss  of  vision,  typical  one^^ided  head 
pains,  etc. 

The  Prognosis  of  traumatic  cataract  as  a  general  thing  is  un- 
favorable, as  most  cases  are  complicated  by  inflammation  of  the  uvea. 
One  must,  however,  strongly  differentiate  between  simple,  clean,  uncom- 
plicated traumatic  cataract,  as  produced  by  small  wounds,  being  prac- 
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tically  a  traumatic  discission ;  and  compHcated  cases  m  which  at  Ictst  mt 
half  the  eyes  Ic^e  their  viMcm  and  a  comparatively  large  percentage  m 
lost  throug-h  infection. 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  simple  cases,  particularly  in  cbUdna, J 
where  the  lens  substance  may  go  on  to  absorption  without  opaitii,| 
and  a  convex  glass  may  later  give  good  vision.  It  is  likewise  pA\ 
where  one  or  more  discissions  may  remove  the  obstruction  to  vmxL  h  j 
old  people,  however,  the  lens  docs  not  absorb  and  even  simple  womwk  af 
the  lens  are  apt  to  result  in  irido^cyclitis  and  glaucoma,  especially  if  the 
lens  is  well  broken  up  and  portions  fall  into  the  Ulterior  chamber. 

If  indammatiofi  develops  the  prognosis  is  bad,  for  the  lens  sub^ 
stance  is  a  fine  food  for  germs  and  the  eye  soon  goes  on  to  panophthai- 
mitis. 

Therapy*  The  treatment  of  traumatic  c  a  I  a  r  a  1 1  is  bo^ 
medicinal  and  surgical.  In  recent  cases  the  first  indication  after  anti- 
sepsis of  the  con j  unctival  cul*dc-sac  is  atropin  to  dilate  the  pupil  and  t& 
paralyEe  the  ciliary  muscle.  One  per  cent,  atropin  solution  should  be 
dropped  into  the  eye  3  to  5  times  a  day»  or  even  a  5  per  cent.  scdittsoiL 
may  be  used  at  first  to  insure  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  care  being  t^txn 
not  to  poison  the  patient,  for  this  strong  solution  saturates  the  system, 
causing  atropin  poisoning. 

In  the  case  of  non-penetrattug  wounds  of  the  eyeball  a  bandage 
should  not  be  applied  until  full  action  is  obtained ;  but  in  open  wounds 
of  the  anterior  chamber  the  mydriatic  action  of  atropin  is  not  secured  un- 
til the  wound  has  closed.  Atropin  causes  increase  of  intra-ocular  tension 
ana  thus  the  eye  should  be  carefully  watched  and  the  tension  estimated 
daily  during  its  use, 

W  a  n  d  1  e  s  s*  has  for  several  years  used  atropin  and  eserin,  alter- 
nately, or  homatropin  and  pilocarpin,  to  hasten  the  absorption  of  trau- 
matic and  secondary  cataracts,  and  believes  that  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion is  very  greatly  facilitated  and  the  final  results  much  better  than  by 
keeping  the  pupil  constantly  dilated  with  atropin. 

Dion  in  in  5  to  10  per  cent,  solutions,  or  the  pure  powder,  is  the 
most  effective  local  analgesic,  and  from  its  lymphagogue  action  leads  to 
absorption  of  the  cataractous  masses  from  within  the  lens  capsule  aiid 
anterior  chamber,  and  in  some  authoritative  instances  is  known  to  bxn 
caused  clearing  of  a  lenticular  opacity.^'  It  gives  an  analgesia  of  from 
three  to  24  hours  with  each  application.  For  the  first  few  instillatioDS 
it  produces  great  chemosis  of  the.  conjunctiva,  and  with  this  much  speedy 
absorption  of  intraocular  exudates,  but  this  reaction  is  soon  lost,  so  after 
a  few  applications  but  little  lymphagogue  action  is  observed. 

A  protective  bandage  should  always  be  put  over  the  wounded  eye, 
and  in  large  wounds  over  both,  to  protect  from  external  infection,  from 
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lit  and  to  keep  it  quiet.  The  i  .'3000  sublimate  salve  and  the  argyrol 
Mmcnt  are  effective  antiseptics. 

Iced  applications  immediately  after  the  injury  for  the  first  24  hours, 
filled  over  compresses  wet  with  1 15000  sublimate  solution,  reduce  the 

ediate  swelling  of  the  tissues  and  the  tendency  to  infection.     The 

Scial  leech  may  be  applied  on  the  temple  for  the  same  purpose.  If 
its  or  irido-cyclitis  arises  we  endeavor  to  combat  this  by  hot  com- 
resses  and  mercurial  subconjunctival  injections.  If  tension  increases 
rative  treatment  most  not  be  delayed  beyond  24  hours. 

Paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  then  be  made,  preferably 
a  fine  von  Graefe  knife — if  there  be  no  lens  masses  in  the  anterior 


Fig.  299. 

Ocar  substantia  propria  corneal,  b  Clear  anterior  chamber  c.  Lymph  forma- 
tion over  anterior  layers  of  iris.  d.  Infiltration  of  iris  tissue,  e.  Lens  capsule. 
f*Cataracto«s  lens, 

"chamber.  If,  however,  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  filled  and  tension 
rise^  then  linear  extraction  is  inchcated  np  to  the  age  of  35  to  40  years, 
when  nucleus  formation  begins,  and  then  regular  flap  extraction  may  be 
preferable. 

Operative    Discission.     As  the  danger  of  prolapse  of  vit- 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  on  account  of  accompanying  rupture 

^>f  the  suspensory  ligament,  which  complication  is.  not  always  easy  to 
^reeog-nize,  but  which  is  particularly  to  be  remembered,  especially  in  cat- 
aract from  contusion^  as  the  vitreous  infallibly  forces  itself  into  the 
cortieal  racision,  a  cataract  of  this  nature  should,  if  possible,  be  dealt  with 
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fey  the  operation  of  discission  with  two  nctdles  without  making  au?  enfr 
ncal  cut.  The  discission  woimcl  in  the  capsule  should  be  small  so  as  li 
prevent  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  lens  substance  into  the  mitm 
chamber  caustnisj  the  development  of  gflaucoma.  The  operation  may  hair 
to  be  repeated  in  two  weeks  to  two  months ^  and  perhaps  several  opcrt 
tions  may  he  necessary.  Although  this  method  is  slow  it  is  safe  loj 
sound. 

For  children  genera!  anesthesia  is  necessary,  for  adults  cocain  ams^ 
thesia  is  sufficient.  The  preparations  are  the  same  as  for  catarEd  at- 
traction. Although  the  t*pt^rative  wound  of  the  cornea  is  a  tncrc  [»er* 
foration  and  seems  trivial,  yet  the  complications  and  infection^  tm 
discission  are  quite  as  frequent,  and  of  as  great  importance,  as  thi»e 
from  the  major  operations. 

Dilatation  of  the  pnpil  by  atropin  is  first  secured  in  order  ro  avoid 
wounding  of  the  iris.  The  spring  speculum,  lid-holder  or  assistant* 
fingers  open  the  lids,  the  operator  seizes  the  ocular  con  jimctiva  near  the 
limbus  at  the  nasal  side  by  fixation  forceps,  pierces  the  comta  pffpcO' 
dicularly  with  a  Bowman  or  Hays  stop  needle,  preferably  al  a  point  i 
little  below  the  horizontal  meridian  and  3  mm.  from  the  tcniponil  Itnh 
bus  or  just  at  the  limbus,  carrying  the  point  of  the  needle  into  the aitte^ 
rior  chamber,  then  depressing  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  passing  it 
farther  into  the  eye  until  it  pierces  the  lens  capsule,  passing  a  miHimeter 
into  the  body  of  the  lens.  By  slight  rotar}'  movement  the  lens  fibers  ire 
cut  and  then  the  needle  is  withdrawn  quickly  so  as  to  prevent  e^p« 
of  aqueous  humor,  which  would  flow  alongside  of  the  shank  of  tk 
needle  if  withdrawn  slowly. 

On  a  second  operation  the  needle  may  be  rotated  and  moved  aboat 
in  the  cataract,  the  cornea  acting  as  a  fulcrum.  On  a  third  operatmor 
where  a  thickened  capsule  is  to  be  divided,  the  needle  may  have  evtn 
freer  movement,  and  here  the  knife-needle  of  Knapp  is  to  be  preferrei 
Personally  I  prefer  the  operation  with  two  knife-needles,  fixing  the  ccrnK 
with  one,  dispensing  with  tlie  fixation  forceps,  and  piercing  the  km  with 
the  other  at  the  first  operation.  At  subsequent  operations  both  kwf^ 
needles  enter  the  lens  and  with  the  cornea  acting  as  a  fulcrum  the  ^^ 
ends  are  carried  away  from  each  other,  thus  dividing  the  lens  substance 
and  the  capsule.  The  lens  being  held  on  both  needles,  any  pull  on  t»e 
zonule  and  ciliary  body  is  thus  obviated. 

For  division  of  the  capsule  I  have  often  entered  a  very  fi^i^  ^ 
Graefe  knife  into  the  anterior  cliamber,  in  the  opaque  comeo-scleral HJ^I^ 
gin,  depressed  the  handle,  passed  the  blade  of  the  knife  almost  parf** 
to  the  surface  of  the  iris  into  the  pupillary  membrane  above,  and  wsui 
an  elevation  of  the  handle  depressed  the  blade  and  with  a  slight  sawii^S 
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motion  out  perpendicularly,  or  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  downwards  through 
the  membrane  without  any  traction  upon  the  ciliary-  body. 

The  after-treatment  is  a  light  occlusive  bandage,  atropin  and  argyrol. 
In  the  case  of  young  children  the  arms  must  lie  hound  to  the  sides  to 
prevent  handlingf  of  the  dressings  and  possible  infection. 

The  eye  must  he  dressed  once  a  day  and  carefully  examined  for 
increase  of  tension,  which  portends  glaucoma,  and,  if  the  lens  substance 
is  not  well  broken  up,  necessitates  paracentesis  with  a  Graefe  knife  alone, 
as  above  described  for  discission,  without  however,  again  touching  the 
lens. 

If  the  tension  rises  and  masses  of  lenticular  debris  are  seen  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  either  after  the  primary  trauma  or  after  a  discission, 
then  so-called  linear  extraction  is  performed,  the  eye  being  anesthetized 
and  fixed  as  in  the  foregoing. 

A  keratome  is  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  preferably  in 
the  temporal  portion  of  the  cornea,  between  the  margin  and  the  center 
about  the  edge  of  the  dilated  pupil  so  as  to  make  a  vertical  incision  4  to 
6  mm,  in  length,  the  extremities  being  at  equal  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  cornea.  The  keratome  passes  through  the  cornea  perpendicularly 
to  its  surface,  then  the  handle  is  depressed  and  the  point  passed  in  so  it 
pierces  the  lens  capsule,  entering  well  into  the  body  of  the  cataract. 
After  the  keratome  is  withdrawn  the  spatula  depresses  the  periphery  of 
the  wound  and  may  enter  the  eye  for  hght  currettement  of  the  lens 
matter,  which  flows  with  the  aqueous  out  of  the  corneal  wound.  Where 
large  and  hard  masses  do  not  come  out  forceps  may  be  introduced  and 
these  seized  and  withdraw^n.  The  Teale  suction  apparatus  is  helpful. 
The  Lippincott  and  other  irrigators,  the  EI  wood  or  Todd  wash  bottle, 
undine  or  small  medicine  dropper  assist  in  removal  of  cortical  masses.  I 
have  found  the  latter  a  most  useful  instrument  at  this  stage,  for  it  may 
not  only  be  used  for  irrigation  but  for  suction  as  well.  Slight  pressure 
with  a  curette,  forceps,  or  the  fingers  on  the  limbus  near  the  corneal 
wound  causes  it  to  gape  and  let  out  the  lenticular  debris. 

The  anterior  chamber  may  also  be  opened  at  the  lower,  temporal  or 
upper  border  of  the  cornea,  preferably  by  the  wide  von  Graefe  knife  in- 
eteatl  of  the  keratome  as  above  described,  thus  making  a  flat  or  moderate- 
ly-curved incision. 

If  the  iris  prolapse,  as  it  usually  does  during  the  evacuation  of  the 
lenticular  debris,  it  should  be  replaced  by  gentle  use  of  the  flat  spatula. 
If  a  tendency  to  prolapse  again  be  observed  a  small  iridectomy  is  allow- 
able. The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  after  ordinar^^  cataract  ex- 
traction. 

In  persons  Ijeyond  45  years  of  age  who  acquire  a  traumatic  cataract, 
the  regidar  three-tUths  corneal  circumference  flap  extraction  with  a  con- 
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junctival  flap  is  indicated,  and  where  there  is  evidence  of  mpttire  oil 
zonula  the  Kalt  bipedtmculated  flap  should  be  made  after  an  inci^kw  i 
three-fifths  of  the  clear  conifa  at  the  upper  limhus  *  for  at  this  age. 
after,  the  nucleus  is  hard  and  large,  it  wUl  come  freely  out  of  tiie  i 
jiule  so  the  operation  is  practically  the  ordioar^^  form  of  extraction. 

As  a  rule  iridectomy  shmdd  not  be  made  in  traumatic  cataract  i 
less  the  iris  insists  on  prolapsing,  as  there  has  already  been  m%6e^ 
damage  to  the  tissues  from  the  trauma. 

These  methods  require  great  care  not  to  ruplurc  the  zonula  or  ] 
rior  capsule*  thu^  causing  escape  of  vitreous  into  the  wound. 

C  t>  I  i  n  C  a  m  p  b  e  1  P'  gives  the  followinij  as  a  pffKedurc  that  ^vi 
prolonged  irido-cyclilis  or  thickened  secondary  membranes  after  caunrt] 
extraction  with  iridectomy  when  wc  arc  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  'he 
capsule  in  the  wound.     The  woimd  15  <>|^CTied  a  few  days  later  lo  t^rjc 
duce  Lang's  knife  from  the  opposite  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  ^mt 
around  ^o  as  to  divide  the  adhesion.     A  Saunder's  needle  with  UintKdJ 
point   (after  using  a  sharj)  Sa under '^  tn  miike  the  puncture)  ilies  rwtl 
possess  the  objectionable  shoulder  and  conical  shaft  of  Lang's  modd^acd] 
may  be  u^ed  in  preference. 

In  the  cataract  nf  sympathetic  Dphlhahiiitl^  no  operatimi  sliould  lie 
attempted  on  the  sympathizing  eye  until  all  acute  syraptoins  have  sub- 
sided for  several  months,  for  any  attempt  io  f>erform  an  mdect<*n  v  i . 
open  the  pupil,  to  extract  or  divide  a  cataract,  or  evcti  to  do  a  paii  tr. 
tesis  of  the  cornea  or  a  sclerotomy,  even  if  successful  al  the  time  of  op*  | 
eration,  will  be  followed  by  accentuation  of  the  symptoms  and  increa-^  i 
inflammatory  exudation  with  reclosure  of  the  pupil 

After  a  suflicient  time,  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  has  elapsed,  awl 
if,  during  that  interval,  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  inflammatioit,  the 
intra-ocular  tension  has  not  diminished,  and  the  patient's  percepliou  of 
light  be  satisfactory,  operative  interference  may  be  considered.  Cases  id 
which  the  sympathizing  eye  has  become  quiet,  with  almost  complete 
posterior  synechia,  pupil  occluded,  vision  =^  perception  of  light,  projec- 
tion good,  tension  normal  or  slightly  below  normal,  the  exciting  eye  is 
not  a  factor  where  cataract  has  formed  in  the  sympathizing  eye.  The 
tension  is  plus  Tuid  increasing  (secondary  glaucoma);  projection  still 
good ;  the  inflammatory  process  in  a  subacute  stage,  the  exciting  eye  i** 
now  a  factor. 

Should  operation  be  resolved  upon  the  iris  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  let  alone.  The  lens  must  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  needling  in  the  man- 
ner suggested  by  Critchett,  or,  in  more  favorable  cases »  by  drawing  it  off 
with  a  curette  after  the  toughened  capsule  has  been  divided  with  a  knife. 
Once  the  cataract  has  been  remov^ed.  an  iridectomy  may  open  up  tlie 
pupii  sufficiently  to  allow  light  to  enter  the  eyCi  and  enable  the  patient  to 
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AnuteDt  multiple  rupLures  of  the  chorjoid,  atrophy 
of  optic  nerve,  atrophy  aod  pigment  tlugtme ration  of  the 
retina*  three  months  aft^r  injury  from  cow  horn. 
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see  as  well  as  the  damaged  state  of  the  retina  will  permit.  In  operating 
on  such  eyes,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  vitreous  is  quite 
fluid  and  escapes  readily,  therefore  it  is  important  that  all  incisions  be  as 
small  as  possible  and  made  wholly  in  the  cornea.  After  operation  the 
eye  must  be  carefully  bandaged  and  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  bed  in 
a  dark  room,  while  the  local  application  of  ice  and  the  administration  of 
sedatives  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  re- 
action. 

In  sympathetic  soft  cataract  H  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g*®  makes  an  operation 
consisting  of  section  of  the  lower  limbus,  and,  carefully  avoiding  the  iris, 
removes  the  capsule  with  the  four-toothed  forceps.  The  pupil  at  once 
enlarges  and  lens  matter  oozes,  which  is  removed  partly  by  irrigation, 
partly  by  outward  pressure. 

In  another  case  H  i  r  s  c  h  b  c  r  g  cut  the  capsule  with  Knapp's  knife, 
which  had  to  be  repeated,  as  the  lens  matter  was  not  sufficiently  removed 
by  the  first  operation.  If  in  such  cases  the  pupil  should  again  close, 
Ilirschberg  advocates  opening  with  Knapp's  knife  through  the  iris.  He 
considers  this  preferable  to  the  method  of  Wenzel,  in  which  the  cataract 
knife  penetrates  cornea,  iris  and  lens. 

Borghetti"  makes  a  sclero-comeal  incision  with  a  Graefe  knife 
on  each  side,  leaving  a  bridge  of  cornea  above  and  below.  The  iris  is  cut 
all  along  this  incision  close  to  its  base,  leaving  a  bit  of  it  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  lens  is  now  needled  or  its  elements  disintegrated  by  pres- 
sure. The  next  day  the  capsule  is  removed  and  the  lens  is  removed  by 
suction. 
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B.  FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Etiology.  Flying  foreign  todies  projected  with  sufficient  force 
to  pass  the  cornea  may  also  pass  through  the  pupil  or  iris  into  the  lens 
and  be  .^topped  therein  by  the  anterior  capsule,  Ixxly  of  the  lens  or  its 
j)osterii>r  capsule.  The.^^e  are  usually  iron,  .steel  or  cop]>er  splinters  and 
are  frefjuently  observed ;  more  seldom  \v<mk1,  coal,  glass  and  other  i)arti- 
cles;  powder  grains  may  lodge  therein,  but  shot  pellets  are  rare. 
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M  i  1 1  i  k  e  ii'   and  others  have  de*cribc<l  shot    pellets  in] 
Post-  described  glass  in  the  iris  and  tens.    S  p  i  e  r  e  r*  descr 
of  a  splinter  of  bone  in  the  lens. 

According  to  the  frecncss  of  the  body  from  infection^  ^ndj^ 
teal  qualities,  foreign  bodies  may  remain  in  the  lens  for  m  j 


^■lfe^  3UU, 
Steel  chip  in  lens  capsule :  partial  c^ipsular  cataract ;  scar  in  conifl 

vvtthoiit  causing  reaction*  and  in  a  few  instances  produce  Imt  liitl 
ity,  but  as  a  rule  complete  cataract  ultimately  occurs. 

I  have  seen  several  instances  where  a  foreig"n  l»ody  iia.s  rtuiaini 
the  lens   for  a   long  tunc  without  causing   full  opacitv.     In  the 
wound  of  the  lens  ca|>sule  must  have  immediately  coapted  and  hcafc 


Fig.  30L 
Steel  chip  rit  lens;  total  kiiticiilar  stpacity,  scar  in  cornea 

allowing  the  aqueous  to  enter  and  cause  swelling  and  disassc 
the  lens  fibers. 

A  man  was  chipping  and  a  small  piece  of  the  hammer  flew  o^ 
entered  the  eye.  one  year  before  he  came  to  me  for  correction 
fraction*     A  glistening  piece  of  steel  in  the  body  of  the  leii 
served.     This   was  allowed  to  remain,     V.  ==^  full  6/vi   with 

One  of  my  powder  explosion  cases  carried  as  a  mcmeitto] 
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years  not  only  a  tattooed  coiintenancti,  hut  also  carbon  marks  in  the  cor- 
nea* lens  capsule  and  one  in  the  body  of  the  lens,  without  rednction  of 
vision. 

M  a  r  X*  says  In  must  cases  of  injury  of  the  lens  by  a  piece  of  iron* 
without  traumatic  cataracts  a  more  careful  examination  reveals  a  more 


Fig.  302. 
Steel  chip  in  lens, 

or  less  partial  opacity  of  the  lens,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  the  cares 
of  Desmarres  fils  and  Laquer,  Marx  claims  exactness  for  his  case,  as  it 
was  examined  with  all  possible  diagnostic  methods;  two  days  after  the 
injury  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  lens  was  diagnosed  with  siderosco[>e  and 
focal  illumtnation.     The  eve  was  verv  much  inflamed.     At  the  wound  of 


< 
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Fig.  303. 
Initic  prulapsc  and  prolapse  of  swollen  lens  tissue  into  anterior  chamber. 

the  lens  there  was  a  posterior  synechia  and  an  accumulation  of  pus.  The 
piece  of  iron  was  extracted  with  \'olkniami's  giant  magnet  by  the  same 
way  it  had  entered.  Tht-  next  day  a  slight  gray  opacity  was  visible  at  its 
former  seat,  which  could  not  be  recognized  after  24  hours.  Three 
months  later  the  lens  was  clear  but  showed  irregular  refraction  at  the 
place  of  injury. 
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He  assumes  that  after  the  injury  the  capsular  wouuil  wu>  tk«d| 
and  by  the  coagulation  and  the  adherent  iris  a  firm  wall  was  cstaWJshdj 
a§rainst  the  entrance  nf  aqueous.  After  the  mag^net  extracliim  ;m  i™d>i 
(liate  closure  by  fibrin  from  the  aquef*us  must  have  followed. 

While  such  a  favorable  result  of  injur>'  of  the  human  lens  is  i 
ordinarily  rare  we  fimJ  that  in  animals,  es]>ecially  the  rabbit.  lx\ 
birds  and  goat,  the  lens  as  a  rule  reacts  to  injuries  with  the  formaS 
slight  or  partial  cataract. 

Nottage**  reports  a  case  of  a  forei^  l>oily  remaining  in  the le 
for  32  years,  V,  =^  6/xviii.  The  man  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  pieces 
steel  in  1866.  In  1899  the  foreign  hKKly  appeared  against  the  po*tmjf 
ca[i^ulc,  showing  clearly  on  front  or  side  illumination  as  vixmt  l/6t 
diameter  of  the  lens  in  length,  with  only  a  light  cloud  of  opicitybt 
shape  of  a  crescent  and  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  letis. 

B  r  u  n  e  r*^  reports  foreign  body  in  the  lens.     Removal    Rtcmw 
without  increase  in  the  opacity.     Man,  aged  39  years,  cofisitW  htm . 
A]>ril  6th,  D>33,  with  the  history'  that  12  days  before,  while  he  was  wcffk-^ 
ing  with  a  steel  hammer,  a  small  chip  of  steel  hit  him  in  the  left  m.  Hej 
did  not  think  it  penetrated  the  eye*  there  was  not  much  pain  but  the  sigb*! 
at  once  becajne  blurred,  and  ever  since  the  eye  has  beai  slij^htly  rri-j 
dened.    Examination  showeil  very  slight  ciliary  injection,  a  f^mali  lincafl 
sear  in  tlie  cornea  below  the  pupillary  area,  some  lens  material  m  thi 
anterior   chamber^   the    iris   normal,   lens   partially   cat  a  rac  toils.    \i^<^\ 
equalled  fingers  at  two  feet.  When  the  pupil  was  dilated  w^ith  a  mydnaik, 
a  small  piece  of  steel  could  readily  be  seen  with  metallic  reflex  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  lens  below  the  center.     Operation  was  atii^Hsed, 
though  this  did  not  appear  particularly  urgent  on  account  of  the  locatvon 
of  the  foreign  bofiy.     Under  atro|iin  the  pain  entirely  disappeared  ani 
the  redness  became  less,  while  the  lens  material  in  the  anterior  dumber 
began  to  absorb.    O|>eration,  however,  was  advised,  and  four  dayfi  later, 
under  hospital  care  the  Haab  magnet  applied  to  the  cornea  drew  the 
steel  into  the  anterior  chamber.     A  small  incision  with  a  Graefe  kniic 
was  then  made  at  the  limbus  and  the  tip  of  a  Hirschberg  magnet,  intro- 
duced just  within  this  opening,  readily  removed  the  steel.    Recovery  was 
prompt  and  uninterrupted.  A  month  later  vision  in  that  eye  was  3/xxxxv: 
and  three  months  later  the  condition  of  the  eye  was  the  same  without  an^ 
increase  in  the  lens  opacities. 

Bruner  also  reports  a  case  of  foreign  body  in  the  lens  without  th 
patient  knowing  he  had  been  injured. 

L  a  q  u  e  r^  reports  two  cases  with  fragments  of  glass  in  the  len 
In  the  first  instance  the  foreign  body  remained  inactive  for  three  ai 
one-fourth  years.  Then  cataract  slowly  developed,  taking  three  yea 
to  become  ripe,  and  then  only  after  preliminary  iridectomy  and  discissic 
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A  successful  linear  extraction  was  performed.  In  the  second  instance 
the  splinter  of  glass  had  entered  through  the  sclera  and  ciliary  body  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lens.  Nearly  a  year  later  V,  was  normal  and 
no  change  had  occurred  in  the  lens.  The  patient  had  had  monocular  dip- 
lopia for  several  months.  The  accommodative  power  of  the  eye  was  2 
D.  less  than  its  fellow.  The  author  believes  the  late  changes  in  the  lens  in 
the  first  case  to  have  been  due  to  chemical  processes.  He  points  out 
that  glass  is  more  soluble  than  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  sodium  silicate  was  gradually  dissolved  and  freed  and  in 
the  course  of  years  caused  a  general  opacification  of  the  lens. 

Symptoms  and  Course.  Most  foreign  bodies  entering  the 
lens  do  so  through  the  pupil ;  those  passing  through  the  iris  are  noted 
elsewhere.  The  corneal  wound  will  be  noted  in  fresh  cases,  otherwise 
the  cicatrix.  After  months  or  years  the  latter  may  with  difficulty  be  ob- 
served. The  aqueous  has  escaped  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  empty  in 
recent  cases,  but  if  the  corneal  wound  be  small  it  soon  closes  and  the 
chamber  is  restored.  In  these  cases  irritation  is  slight  and  iritis  may  not 
develop.  The  particle  may  usually  be  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope  and 
diaphanosocope.  Particles  piercing  the  lens  through  the  iris  damage 
that  structure  and  cause  hyphemia  and  iritis. 

Large  foreign  bodies  break  the  lens  up,  cause  immediate  swelling 
of  its  fibers  and  falling  of  cortical  masses  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
Where  such  occurs  the  foreign  body  may  not  be  visible,  except  by  the 
X-ray.  If  the  entrance  be  by  way  of  the  ciliary  body  the  damage  to  the 
eye  is  great  and  inflammation  is  apt  to  quickly  occur  with  resultant  dan- 
ger of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  The  foreign  body  itself  causes  little 
irritation  if  enclosed  in  the  lens  and  may  be,  as  before  noted,  encapsulated 
and  even  cause  but  little  opacity.  Of  course  vision  is  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  foreign  body  in  the  lens,  becoming  reduced  to  perception 
of  light  as  the  opacity  prepresses. 

Complications.  The  main  danger  to  the  eye  is  iritis  and 
irido-cyclitis,  aside  from  infection  and  chemical  reaction  of  the  intruding 
substance.     From  these  sympathetic  inflammation  may  occur. 

P  r  a  u  n®  states  that  isolated  infection  of  the  capsular  wound 
through  pus  cocci,  carried  in  by  the  foreign  body,  may  occur  without 
the  wound  of  entrance  being  infected. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  lens  is  made 
by  the  history ;  the  wound  of  entrance  through  the  cornea,  or  corneo- 
sclera ;  the  lens  opacity  and  resultant  loss  of  vision ;  by  seeing  the  object 
itself  under  direct  or  focal  illumination  assisted  by  magnification;  by  the 
o])hthahiioscope  and  diaphanoscope. 

The  parallactic  displacement  in  ophthalmoscopy,  the  X-ray  and  the 
sideroscope,  give  an  idea  of  its  localization,  change  in  position  of  the 
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foreign  body  in  movement  of  the  head  and  its  movement  under  careful 
use  of  the  magnet  for  diagnosis,  and  the  sideroscope  will  explain  its 
character  if  it  is  magnetizable. 

Iron  particles  usually  cause  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  lens,  pro- 
ducing siderosis  from  rusting  of  the  metal.  Ocular  inspection  of  the 
broken  tool  or  material  with  which  the  patient  was  working  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  size  of  the  object. 

When  the  lens  masses  have  been  extracted  and  no  foreign  body 
found,  the  Berlin  blue  reaction  on  the  extracted  material  may  show  the 
presence  of  iron  in  solution,  and  then  the  foreign  body  has  probably  been 
left  in  the  eye.  Particles  of  iron  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  may  cause  a 
central  scotoma. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  good  if  the  foreign  body  be  periph- 
eral and  become  encapsulated  without  causing  central  opacity,  which 
blinds  the  eye.  This  seldom  occurs  except  in  the  case  of  particles  of 
copper  which,  strange  to  say,  are  well  tolerated  by  the  lens,  yet  cases  of 
steel  and  iron  have  been  observed,  as  heretofore  cited,  which  did  not 
cause  siderosis  or  progressive  cataract.  Siderosis  from  iron,  however, 
usually  occurs,  and  the  opacity  progresses. 

If  complicated  by  injury  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  the  prognosis  is 
not  good  for  reasons  explained  under  complications. 

W  e  i  d  m  a  n  n*  lost  the  eye  in  30  per  cent,  of  his  series  of  cases  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  lens.  P  r  a  u  n'  says  the  percentage  of  cures  is  not 
a  large  one  and  thinks  that  at  least  one-third  of  these  casts  are  lost  from 
infection  or  irido-cyclitis. 

Therapy.  If  a  copper,  stone,  or  other  non-magnetizable  body 
becomes  imbedded  in  the  lens  and  is  well  tolerated  it  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  lens  has  become  opaque  and  then  should  be  removed  to- 
gether with  the  cataract.  But  if  the  foreign  body  is  of  iron  or  steel  it  is 
better  to  extract  it  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  magnet,  and  then  extract  the 
cataract  later. 

If  the  steel  splinter  be  loosely  impacted  in  the  lens  capsule  a  periph- 
eral corneal  incision  and  the  entrance  of  the  tip  of  a  Hirschberg  or  ex- 
tended Victor  magnet  may  be  made  into  the  anterior  chamber  upon  with- 
drawal of  which  the  chip  will  adhere  and  be  removed  thereby,  or  the 
Haab  magnet  may  be  used.  If  the  wound  of  entrance  be  large  it  may 
be  further  enlarged,  although  where  nature  has  already  repaired  the  en- 
trance wound  by  closure  it  is  preferable  to  make  a  new  clean  incision, 
as  this  may  usually  be  made  nearer  the  foreign  body  than  the  wound  of 
entrance.  The  magnetized  lance  may  also  be  used  with  "safety,  exacti- 
tude, and  elegance."  If  the  foreign  body  be  more  deeply  impacted  the 
large  Haab,  or  the  Victor,  magnet  may  be  used  and  the  foreign  body 
withdrawn  with  less  danger  of  further  rupture  of  the  lenticular  capsule. 
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'—'if 'the  lens  be  greatly  swollen  it  may  be  removed,  as  previously  de* 
scribed,  at  the  same  time ;  but  as  a  rule  the  cataract  is  to  be  dealt  with 
later.  For  fuller  dc script iou  of  the  maj^uet  oix^ratiou  for  non-magnetiz- 
able bodies  see  other  sections  herein.  Iridectomy  usually  has  to  be  made 
in  these  cases  but  should  be  avoided  if  the  iris  is  not  damaged  and  does 
not  tend  to  prolafjse, 

A  man  came  with  the  history  of  having  a  chip  of  steel  fly  iu  his  eye 
from  the  cud  oi  a  wire,  several  days  before,  and  a  small  chip  of  steel 
was  made  out  in  the  lens,  its  end  protruding  into  the  aqueous,  the  wound 
oi  entrance  in  the  cornea  being  scarcely  visible.  Corneal  incision,  en- 
trance of  tip  of  Hirscld)erg  luagiiet  attracted  and  removed  object.  Good 
healing  and  V.,  one  mnnth  later,  6  xii  with  but  slight  capsular  opacity, 

A  man  was  injured  in  the  right  eye  by  a  chip  from  a  hammer  while 
driving  a  nail.  A  small  sclero-corneal  cicatrix,  treated  for  three  weeks 
thereafter,  and  as  the  oculist  had  no  large  magnet,  nor  access  to  X-ray 
outfit,  the  patient  was  sent  to  me.  i*upil  dilated  and  no  foreign  body 
visible  to  inspection,  focal  illumination  or  ophthalmoscopy »  but  the  trans- 
ill  uminator  showed  a  shadow  proceding  from  behind  the  iris,  which  was 
corroborated  by  the  Roentgen  ray  as  a  foreign  lx»dy,  and  also  by  the 
magnet  at  time  of  operation,  for  the  iris  visibly  move<l  when  the  eye  was 
brought  within  the  magnetic  field  of  attraction.  The  substance  was  ex- 
tracted by  corneal  incision  and  the  large  Victor  magnet,  not  entering  the 
eye.    V»,  one  month  later,  6/xviii,  the  lens  only  partially  opaque. 

In  the  case  of  a  farrier  who  had  a  spicule  from  a  hot  horseshoe  enter 
the  eye,  the  lens  was  already  cataractous  and  was  removed  by  a  large 
corneal  incision  after  a  chip  of  iron  had  been  taken  out  by  the  magnet* 
V,  with  +  10,00  =  6/xii. 

In  a  man  injured  by  a  dnp  of  >teel  from  a  hammer  I  first  extracted 
the  iron  successfully  from  the  iris  with  V\  6/vi,  and  he  said  his  sight  re- 
mained  goo<l  for  several  years;  but  some  five  years  thereafter  he  came 
to  me  with  the  lens  cataractous  and  no  vision,  from  a  resulting  irido-cy- 
clitis. 

B  rune  r"  gives  a  case  which  illustrates  how  prompt  removal  of  a 
foreign  hotly  will  at  times  save  an  eye  when  serious  infection  has  taken 
place  and  the  eye  appears  doomed  to  loss,  A  man,  age  37,  was  brought 
to  him  with  the  history  that  two  and  one-half  days  previously,  while  he 
was  pounding  with  a  hammer,  a  chip  of  steel  struck  him  in  the  right 
eye.  After  twenty- four  hours  acute  inflammation  developed  with  se- 
vere  pain.  Vision,  when  he  saw  him,  equaled  movements  of  the  hand. 
There  was  marked  bulbar  congestion,  cornea  was  very  hazy,  the  iris 
cloudy,  considerable  pus  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  anterior  chamber,  in  fact  he 
had  the  clinical  symptoms  of  a  beginning  panophthalmitis.  The  small 
wound  of  the  cornea  had  entirely  healetl.     Atropin  was  instilled  and  he 
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was  at  once  taken  to  the  hospital.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived  there  the 
pupil  was  dilated  in  all  directions,  except  up  and  out.  Upon  applica- 
tion of  the  large  magnet  to  the  eye,  the  iris  was  noticed  at  once  to  move, 
the  pupil  dilated  widely  and  there  was  some  movement  of  the  pus  in 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  foreign  body,  which  had  been 
stuck  in  the  lens,  pinning  the  iris  down  to  it,  had  been  withdrawn  and  had 
fallen  into  the  hypopion.  A  small  incision  was  then  made  in  the  limbus,  the 
Hirschberg  magnet  introduced  and  the  piece  of  steel  withdrawn.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  the  pus  was  also  let  out.  Recovery  was  prompt  and 
uninterrupted,  and  in  five  days  he  left  the  hospital.  Five  weeks  later  vision 
of  that  eye  was  6/xxii,  there  was  a  dense  opacity  in  the  upper  outer  por- 
tion of  the  lens  and  very  slight  cloudiness  of  the  central  portion ;  the  vit- 
reous was  clear  and  there  was  nothing  pathologic  in  the  fundus. 
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C.  INJURIES    TO    THE    LENS    FROM    CONTUSION. 
Indirect  traumatic  cataract. 

Besides  cataract  from  wounds  of  the  capsule,  opacity  of  the  lens  may 
arise  from  actual  contusion  of  its  structure,  both  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lens  capsule  and  in  the  lens  structure  itself.  We  also  differentiate 
a  cataract  from  tearing  of  the  lenticular  capsule. 

Et  i  o  1  o  g  y.  Blows  from  thrown  objects,  direct  blows,  falls  and 
other  injuries  from  blunt  objects,  more  seldom  spent  shot  or  whip  lash 
injuries,  may  cause  either  rupture  of  the  capsule,  or  failing  in  this,  suf- 
ficient bruising  of  the  lens  structure  as  to  disintegrate  its  cellular  ar- 
rangement and  thus  produce  opacity.  These  injuries  are  in  some  cases 
associated  with  penetration  of  the  eyeball  and  in  some  have  a  brownish 
pigmentary  deposit  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

Mechanism.  In  some  cases  the  opacity  may  be  attributed  to  di- 
rect crushing  of  the  lens  structure,  where  the  lens  comes  in  contact  with 
the  contusing  object  through  a  wound  of  the  cornea  or  sclera,  in  others 
indentation  of  the  ocular  envelopes  as  a  sort  of  forcible  massage,  and  in 
others  through  disturbances  of  circulation,  as  shown  by  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r* 
in  his  experiments  upon  rabbits. 

S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r  likewise  explains  the  tearing  of  the  zonula  and  poste- 
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Recent  ruptures  of  the  chorioid,  .'imall  detachment  of 
rctioa^     Two  days  after  blow  from  flsl  in  fight. 
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rior  capsule  by  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  strong  and  quick  pressure  on 
the  cornea  which,  diminished  the  antcro-postcrior  diameter  of  the  eye 
the  ring  of  the  zonula  tending  to  enlarge,  and  as  the  zonula  did  not  break 
the  posterior  capsule  stretched  and  broke  under  the  pressure  causing 
posterior  capsular  rupture  and  cataract. 

In  ring-shaped  opacities  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  these  represent  an  impres- 
sion of  the  pupillary  margin  on  the  lens.  Some  see  the  cause  of  them 
in  the  introversion  of  the  cornea  and  the  lens,  others  think  that  the  iris 
is  pressed  against  the  lens  by  the  suddenly  increased  pressure  of  the 
aqueous. 

In  1903  V  o  s  s  i  u  s'  first  described  two  cases  of  brownish  pigmented 
opacity  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  which  disappeared  after  a  few 
weeks.  He  attributed  this  annular  opacity  to  the  impression  of  the  pu- 
pillary margin  on  the  anterior  capsule.  Most  authors  have  accepted  the 
explanation  of  Vossius. 

Iloeg-  maintains  from  the  completeness,  regular  form  and  size  of 
the  ring  of  opacity,  and  shape  of  injuring  bodies,  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  injury  is  due,  not,  as  V  o  s  s  i  u  s^  thinks,  to  the  inversion  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  subsequent  incarceration  of  iris  between  cornea  and  lens,  but  to 
the  pressure  of  the  iris  against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  caused  by 
the  sudden  increase  of  pressure  of  the  aqueous.  He  adopts  the  expla- 
nation of  V^ossius  that  the  affection  is  due  to  an  impression  of  the  pu- 
pillary margin  on  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  X'ossius  attributes  the 
brownish  opacities  to  pigment,  squeezed  from  the  pigment  cells  of  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  iris  by  the  pressure  of  the  inverted  cornea  against 
the  iris  and  lens,  and  fixated  by  fibrin.  The  gray  opacities  are  ascribed 
to  degenerative  changes  of  the  capsular  epithelia  and  the  uppermost 
fibers  of  the  lens,  in  accordance  with  the  experimental  findings  of  O. 
Schirmer  in  rabbits,  after  pressing  the  button  of  a  probe,  intrcKluced  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  against  the  anterior  capsule. 

I  m  a  i*  collected  from  literature  14  cases  of  annular  opacity  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  which  are  given  in  abstract,  and  reports  in 
detail  three  new  cases  from  the  clinic  of  Prof.  Vossius. 

The  injuries  consisted  in  15  cases  of  contusions,  in  two  of  perfora- 
tions of  the  eyeball.  Hyphema  was  the  most  common  complication, 
viz.,  in  14  cases,  subconjunctival  hemorrhage  or  conjunctivitis  in  10. 
wound  of  the  cornea  or  opacity  in  7,  in  one  case  in  the  form  of  stripes, 
in  one  the  whole  cornea  was  hazy,  mydriasis  in  5,  in  one  irregular,  rup- 
ture of  the  sphincter  in  4,  iridodonesis  in  i,  extravasations  on  the  iris  in 
I,  posterior  synechicX  in  2,  posterior  and  anterior  synechia  in  i,  opacity 
of  the  retina  in  i,  hemorrhages  at  the  macula  in  i,  rupture  of  the  chorioid 
in  3,  pai)illitis  in  i.     Dislocation  of  the  lens  was  never  observed. 
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The  shape  mid  condition  of  the  opacity  of  the  kns  varic*!    It ' 
either  a  complete  or  incomplete  annular  ojiacity,  ^^r  ;i  very  fiat 
dotted  or  conijiosed  of  fine  lines,  or  a  circniar  opaque  hand  of  difi 
width  at  different  places.    Caspar  observed  in  a  case  at  first  a  tlia 
opacity  which  graduaHy  became  annnlar.    This  tiiultiianti  ofwidey  ah 
lies  in  the  center  of  the  anterior  ir-nrface  of  the  len^  and  has  ihc  i 
eter  of  the  normal  pupil.     In  6  cases  it  had  a  brownish  color,  <simikri 
the  rings  left  from  posterior  synechiae  after  dilatioti  of  the  pupil,  hm  I 
finally  disappeared.    The  unpi^mented  ring  is  cansed,  accordin.,^  fM\^iv 
sins*  by  the  pressure  of  the  iris  ajjaiiist  t!ie  capsule*  which  (mHluce^  tm-^ 
sient  degenerative  changes  of  the  capsnlar  epithelium  similar  to  thi 
experimentally  created  by   S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r'    in   contusion  catarjds  ttli 
were  regenerated  and  became  invisible  opbthalmt>»icupicall)\ 

The  annular  opacity  disappeared  in   1 1  cases  within  from  i  l^  ^  ] 
weeks  without  trace>,  in  one  after  six  weeki^.     V\  in  unc^imijlicatf^i  < 
was  finally  m)nnaL     Baeck  and  Iwoehlen.  in  their  experiment  onttKCfl 
fccts  of  contusion  on  the  lens,  could  not  obtain  an  opaque  ring  on  the  j 
terior  surface, 

Caspar^  reports  a  case  in  which  the  eye  of  a  wontan,  agt  if),  vu&\ 
struck  by  a  nail,  causing  a  perforating  wound  of  the  cornea  irmm 
lowest  point  to  the  tem(:»ctral  end  ol  the  horizontal  meri<Iian.  vvilli  a  liTjf! 
prolapse  of  iris,  and  Ivvphemia,     After  the  bIo<:Kl  was  absorbcJ,  a  let  i 
days  later,  he  saw,  by  obli<|ue  ilhimi nation,  the  characteristic  faiTitly^3oHrf| 
opacity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  of  the  size  of  the  aormi  f#l 
but  not  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  but  oval,  corresponding  to  the  tlff«^  ^' 
the  ins.    The  case  clearly  showed  the  origin  of  the  opacity  of  cowioa^  1 
from  the  impression  of  the  pupillary  mar^pn  on  the  lens,  at  the  mcKTintt 
in  which  the  pupil  after  the  prolapse  of  the  iris,  had  assnmd  the  oral 
shape, 

z  u  r  N  e  d  d  e  n"  observes  that  among  traumatic  opacities  of  theli 
those  involving  the  posteric>r  cortex  in  star-shaped  form  must  be  " 
cially  distinguished  with  reijard  to  their  origin  and  course,  Thepccoto-^ 
ity  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  foreign  body  having  entered  the  lcns!W!ed| 
not  reach  the  posterior  cortex  to  cause  them,  nor  is.  in  blunt  in  juries* 
a  lesion  of  the  capsule  or  zonula  necessary.  Frequently  they  remain  sta- 
tionary a  long  time,  clear  up  without  destruction  of  the  lens  sub- 
stance, or  disappear  entirely. 

He  reports  three  cases  of  posterior  cortical  cataract  after  contusioc 
and  three  after  perforation  of  the  cornea  and  capsule.  They  could  iw 
be  due  to  mechanical  destruction  of  the  lens  substance,  since  they  we 
not  in  continuity  with  the  wound  of  the  capsule.  By  the  recent  inves 
gations  of  Leber  on  the  metabolism  of  the  lens  and  the  opinion  of  Fud 
so  far  universally  accepted,  has  become  untenable,  viz.,   that  the  st 
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j^^iapcd  opacity  is  due  to  ihc  injeclion  of  a  preformed  lacunar  ^.ystcni  in 
^Sic  (Jeei)cr  layers  of  the  lens.     According  to  Leber  no  anatomically  pre- 
"ff^rmetl  canals  exist  in  the  capsule  or  between  tlie  lens  fibers,  which  are 
^c«mented  by  a  minimal  quantity  of  intcrfihrillar  substances,  and  the  nu- 
trition of  the  lens  rests  entirely  on  endosmosis.     He  thinks  that  the  seat 
oi  ihe  opacity  immediately  before  the  posterior  capsule  suggests  a  dis- 
t.iirbancc  of  the  connection  of  the  lens  with  the  capsule  by  the  tramrratism, 
'%riz.,  by  a  slight  dislocatinn  of  the  lens  within  the  capsule.     The  conse- 
quence will  l>e  a  lesion  of  the  mosaic  epithelial  covering  at  the  posterior 
capstde  which  allows  liquid  to  enter  irom  the  vitreous  into  the  posterior 
'Cortical  layer     Naturally  the  parts  of  the  lens  favored  in  normal  fliffu- 
«oti,  viz,,  the  intcriibrillar  sybstance,  will  be  mostly  affected,  which  ex- 
pla^ins  the  stellar  shape.     Probably  Iraumatic  posterior  cortical  cataract 
occurs  more  frequently  than  thus  far  supjx>sed»  according  to  the  small 
number  of  cases  published.     It  apparently  escapes  observation  in  most 
C:a«es,  since  it  becomes  invisible  by  simultaneous  cataractous  changes  of 
ttie  anterior  cortex. 
I  Zur  Nedden  has  observed  that  this   form  of  cataract  follows  dis- 

cissions in  operating  for  myopia*     The  author  has  also  observed  it  in 
triturating  for  immature  senile  cataract.  In  Ijoth  these  conditions  the  lay- 
iof  the  lens  were  more  disturbed,  and  yet  the  greatest  opacity  followed 
the  posterior  layers. 

Ho  eg-  adds  to  the  12  cases,  tabulated  from  literature,  another  one 
a  mail,  aged  19,  who  w^as  struck  by  a  football  in  the  region  of  the  left 
e.  After  5  days  there  was  annidar  dotted  opacity  at  the  anterior  sur- 
cc  of  the  lens,  of  3  mm.  diameter,  slight  opacity  in  the  area  of  the  ring, 
visible  on  oblique  illumination.  It  was  complicated  by  sugillations  of 
eyelids,  mydriasis,  hyphemia,  opacities  of  vitreous,  whitish  opacities, 
ter  extensive  atrophy  and  pigmentations,  in  the  upjicr  half  of  the 
dus.  After  13  days  it  decreased  in  intensity  and  gradually  subsided, 
opacity  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  equaled  exactly  the  for- 
'itier  cases  with  this  apparently  tyi>ical  clinical  picture.  It  has  been  ob- 
k'ed  at  the  earliest  a  few  hours  after  the  injury,  remained  unaltered  for 
6  to  18  days  and  disappeared  in  from  8  to  5o  days,  an<l  has  no  es- 
Ital  influence  un  the  sight. 
Caspar^  reports  two  cases  which  show  in  all  details  perfect  sim- 
io  the  type  described  by  Vossius.  In  the  first  case  a  piece  of  iron 
against  the  left  eye  of  a  man,  aged  19,  causing  abrasion  of  the  epith- 
of  the  cornea,  hyphemia,  irregtilar  mydriasis.  The  next  day  a  gray 
annular  opacity  of  4  mm.  diameter  was  seen  at  the  center  of  the  anterior 
^ijrf^ce  of  the  lens.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  and  strong  convex  glasses 
^B  appeared  to  be  composed  of  very  fine  dark  dots  in  or  closely  behind  the 
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the  center.     The  retina  showctl  Berlin's  opacity-     Everything  had  < 
appearetj  after  a  week. 

In  the  second  case  the  opacity  had  the  form  of  a  disc  and  wa?< 
by  a  contusion  through  a  piece  of  \vo«Tii.    There  was  also  edema 
rctitia.    Restitution  took  place  with  hi  a  week. 

L  o  e  h  1  e  i  n*  reports  a  ring-shaped  opacity  of  the  anterior  surft 
of  the  lens  and  papillitis  after  ct^ntnsion  in  the  case  of  a  mao  wboi 
struck  in  the  left  eye  by  a  piece  of  iron  2  cm.  long  and  i  cm*  wide 
the  examination  three  days  later  the  cornea  was  hazy  and  the  anl« 
surface  of  the  lens  showctl  a  ring^'^haped  opacity  of  the  diameter  a(  ( 
pupiL    Under  the  corneal  microscope  the  opaque  ring  consisted  afj 
and  lines  In  radial  arrarig^ement,  and  the  center  was  also  slt^itjy 
from  yellow i si i*hr own  depoivits.     On  account  of  opacities  of  the 
the   fundus  appeared  indistinct,     \\--o.2.     After  two  weeks  thel 
shaped  opacity  had  completely  subsided.     There  was  dim  a 
which  undoubtedly  was  of  chemical  or  toxic  origin,  as  there  was  oo  | 
foration  nor  signs  of  itifection  in  the  anterior  segment  of  the  glol)c.  Ah 
six  weeks  after  the  accident  the  borders  of  the  disc  were  not  yet  entipi 
distinct,  but  V,  was  normal  and  the  visnal  field  almost  normal, 

S  t  e  i  n  e  r"*  examined  the  eye  of  a  young  man,  who,  12  dav?  pte-l 
viouslVp  had  shot  with  a  revolver  into  his  right  temple.    There  wai  i 
lesion  of  the  brain,  the  right  eye  protruded,  could  only  be  moved  slightli  | 
upwards,  two  small  ecchymoses  in  the  txrular  conjunctiva,  no  hj^erniL 
pupil   maximally   dilated,  media  clear,    disc   diffusely    red.  ve^tsels  ven 
fine,  at  its  temporal  side  a  chorioidal  rupture,  profuse  retina!  hemotr- 
hages  around  the  disc,  tension  normal,  no  perception  of  light.    At  iToe 
center  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  an  opacity  of  tbe  diameter  oi 
a  contracted  pupil  could  be  clearly  seen  in  transmitted  light,  on  focal 
illumination  only  a    few  fine  dots,     Gradiially  the   hemorrhages  disap- 
peared, but  floating  opacities  of  the  vitreous  developed,  which  were  ab- 
sorlied  in  a  few  weeks.     At  the  center  of  the  fundus  a  large  white  disc 
and  some  pigment  spots  were  visible,  in  which  the  optic  disc  and  chori- 
oidal rupture  could  not  be  discerned.    The  annular  opacity  of  the  lens  was 
still  unaltered  after  three  months.     The  bidlet  destroyed  the  optic  nerve 
near  the  globe  and  contused  the  eyeball,  with  considerable  increase  of  the 
intraocular  pressure  of  short  duration,  and  most  likely  remained  in  the 
orbit. 

S  y  m  p  t  o  m  s  and  Course.  In  cases  of  opacity  of  the  len 
without  tearing  of  the  capsule  the  opacity  may  start  in  thirty-six  hour 
(Magnus^^),  or  not,  as  in  S  c  h  i  r  m  e  r  '  s*  experiments,  for  hour; 
days  or  weeks  thereafter. 

In  direct  bruising  the  opacity  may  commence  in  the  posterior  layei 
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of  the  lens,  the  bruise  starting  with  a  tear  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the 
capsule ;  the  neighboring  zonule  is  also  torn  and  this  complication  makes 
itself  manifest  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  portion  of  the  vitreous  in 
the  pupil,  which  is  often  distorted  and  may  be  recognized  under  focal 
lateral  illumination.  The  partial  cataract  forms  a  figure  like  a  wreath 
at  the  posterior  pole.  The  tear  in  the  capsule  usually  enlarges  and  the 
lens  masses  come  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber,  as  described  under 
Wounds  of  the  Lens. 

In  other  cases  the  capsular  tear  closes  and  the  opacity  may  remain 
stationary.  Progressive  loss  of  vision  without  pain  or  other  symptoms, 
except  that  if  the  lens  swells  greatly  or  in  complicated  cases,  is  the  only 
subjective  symptom  from  contusions. 

Diagnosis.  Rupture  of  the  capsule  is  diagnosed  from  the  so- 
lution of  the  continuity  of  the  capsule,  followed  by  opacity  and  swelling 
of  the  lens  in  an  eyeball  without  external  wound,  seen  by  focal  illumina- 
tion, diaphanoscopy  and  ophthalmoscopy.  Contusion  cataract  developing 
slowly  after  injury  is  apt  to  be  a  true  contusion  of  the  fibers.  Compli- 
cated cases  are  attended  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  lens,  color  of 
the  iris  and  mobility  of  the  pupil,  and  by  lessened  intraocular  pressure. 

Polar  figures,  either  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  cortex,  are  path- 
ogonomonic.  Folds  of  the  capsule  may  be  seen.  Equatorial  capsule  tears 
are  apt  to  be  connected  with  rupture  of  the  zonule. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  as  to  vision  is  apt  to  be  better  than 
in  direct  wound  cataract,  the  opacity  may  progress  to  a  certain  extent  and 
then  remain  stationary,  as  the  broken  capsule  may  close.  Infection  is 
excluded  and  if  the  lens  does  not  swell  greatly  glaucoma  is  not  apt  to 
arise.  Only  complicated  cases  where  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  chorioid  and 
retina  are  likewise  affected  by  the  injury,  are  apt  to  lose  vision  so  com- 
pletely that  an  operation  cannot  restore  it  in  part. 

Therapy.  Atropin  to  open  the  pupil  and  rest  the  accommodation 
is  to  be  ordered  in  all  cases.  Dionin  may  be  used  for  its  lymphagogue 
absorbent  action.  If  complicated,  iced  compresses  at  first,  followed  by 
hot  comj)resses,  may  be  used.  Cataract  discission,  linear  and  flap  extrac- 
tion, after  full  opacity  of  the  lens,  are  the  operative  procedures. 
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D.  THERMAL   AND    LIGHT    INJURIES.  AND   THOSE    FROM  ELEC- 

TRICITV, 

Under  the  ir^'iiiT^il  chapter  on  THrrni;i!  Injuries  the  effccB  of 
and  electrical  force  u[Hm  the  eye  were  fully  discu>seti»  noting  also  the) 
A  few  additional  notc^i  arc  here  appended. 

Etiology.  The  intltiencc  i>f  the  sun,  and  intense  heat  ami  fi^hl/ 
h  injurioiiii  to  ^\g\M  and  causes  cataract,  U  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g*  said  ilut  tkrt^ 
is  an  etio!Q|j;ic  connection  between  cataract  fonnataon  and  occupatimss  tft-a 
tailing  exiw>snre  to  intense  heat,  as  well  as  residence  in  hot  climates  Of*! 
30  men  emjdoyed  as  glass-hlowcrs,  but  5  had  reached  the  age  <*f  40,  afiij 
all  of  them  had  develoix'd  f^la^ss-Wowers'  cataract,  Oitaract  ocairs  i 
India  at  an  averaj^e  age  nf  40  years,  wldlc  in  Western  countries  the  it-' 
eragc  age  h  66  years. 

Cramer'  says  the  frequency  of  cataract  in  glass-blowers  has  1 
ascribed  by  M  e  y  h  o  e  f  c  r*  aiid  H  1  r  !^  c  h  b  c  r  g'  to  the  influaicc  of  ( 
trcmc  heat:  by  v.  Arlt  to  the  hright  light;  by  Leber  to  eonceniratiQaj 
the  aqtiefHis  by  the  ct>nstaut  evafjoration  on  the  surface  of  the  eomeaj 
the  inten.sc  sweating;  by  Peters  to  changes  of  the  aqueous  in  con^tqu 
of  congestion  in  the  vortex  veins,  produced  by  the  act  of  Wow  tog* 
latter  view  is  not  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  glass-blowcr*s  cataraa  a 
always  unilateral  and  that  nothing  similar  ha?i  heen  observed  in  trcmilwoel 
players.  There  is  no  douhl  that  constant  exposure  to  intense  heat  pre^ 
disposes  to  premature  cataract,  as  Cramer  observed  many  cases  in  hhsk- 
smiths  and  foouflers  at  the  end  of  the  forties.  They  showed,  however, 
not  the  least  variation  from  the  course  of  senile  cataract,  as  the  catarad 
of  glass-blowers  does. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  main  features  of  manufacture  oi 
plate  gla^s  and  hollow  glass,  as  cataract  occurs  much  more  frequently  and 
earlier  in  the  latter*  The  red -brown  discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the  face, 
also  the  cataract,  almost  always  begins  (except  in  left-handed  persons)  m 
the  left  side,  which  is  nearer  to  the  oven.  The  cataract  starts  with  the 
formation  of  roimd  ny>acities,  more  or  less  in  a  ring,  around  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  lens.  P>y  their  confluence  a  very  dark  opacity  of  the  hind- 
most strata  in  the  area  of  the  pupil  develops,  in  which  condition  the  lens 
may  remain  for  years,  while  other  cases  may  take  a  more  rapid  course. 
Then  irregular  white  opacities  develop  in  the  anterior  cortex,  which 
spread  peripherally  until  they  reach  the  equator. 

This  cataract  cannot  be  caused  by  the  heat,  as  the  lens  is  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  aqueous.  According  to  Finsen,  blood  and  coloring  mat- 
ter are  tlie  greatest  obstacles  against  the  entrance  of  chemical  rays  into 
the  skin.  Rotli  ()l)staclcs  are  abundantly  furnished  by  the  iris,  so  that,  if 
the  cause  of  the  cataract  is  ascribed  to  the  chemical  rays,  its  first  occur- 
rence in  the  pupillary  area  of  the  lens,  which  is  not  protected  by  the  iris, 
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is  easily  explained.  The  posterior  portions  of  the  lens  are  first  affected, 
being  mostly  ex|X)scd  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  in  them  through 
the  refraction  of  the  optical  system.  The  red -brown  patches  on  the  skin 
are  not  the  result  of  combustion,  but  of  pigment  formation  in  the  upper 
strata,  which,  according  to  Unna  and  Widmark,  are  produced  by  the 
chemical,  chiefly  the  ultra-violet,  rays,  never  through  heat.  The  coarse 
constituents  of  common  bottle  glass  are  sand,  carbonate  of  scxlium  and 
emery.  The  latter  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay.  Finsen 
showed  that  lime-light  is  very  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays,  and  the  author 
concludes  that  the  constant  exposure  to  these,  supported  by  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  cataract. 

The  impairment  of  vision  is  usually  very  great  (i/io),  on  account 
of  the  opacities  forming  in  the  pupillary  area,  so  that  the  desire  for  op- 
eration in  these  people  is  very  strong.  Cramer  advises  flap  extraction  of 
the  lens,  and  warns  against  artificial  ripening  of  the  cataract,  according 
to  Foerster,  or  with  iridectomy,  on  account  of  the  diminished  elasticity 
c-nd  greater  frailty  of  the  capsule  found  in  glass-blowers. 

Cramer  did  not  see  dacryocystoblennorrhea  and  ozena  in  glass- 
blowers,  which  is  like  a  racial  peculiarity  of  that  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion. He  attributes  this  to  the  germicidal  influence  of  light,  proved  by 
Finsen. 

A  volume  of  water  7  mm.  thick  lets  through  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
rays  of  heat.  Cramer,  therefore,  suggests,  for  protection,  boxes  of  strong 
glass,  filled  with  water  and  tunnelled  by  the  tube  with  the  glass  ma- 
terial. The  water  must  be  staine<l  with  fuchsin  for  better  recognition  of 
the  glass  mass  around  the  end  of  the  tube. 

S  i  m  e  o  n  S  n  e  1 1^  refers  to  articles  which  have  been  published  at 
diff*erent  times,  chiefly  in  Germany,  asserting  the  frequency  of  cataract 
among  glass  workers  and  connecting  this  with  the  powerful  heat  and 
sweating  to  which  their  work  exposes  them.  He  had  previously  doubted 
the  connection,  since,  if  the  extreme  heat  and  conse(iuent  loss  of  moisture 
were  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  for  the  production  of  cataract,  then  it 
should  be  found  especially  among  iron  and  steel  workers,  and  his  expe- 
rience has  not  shown  this  to  be  the  case.  Reference  also  is  made  to  a 
pai)er  which  appeared  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  in  1903,  asserting  a 
remarkable  f re(|uency  of  cataract  among  one  particular  group  of  men  em- 
ployed in  glass  works — namely,  lx)ttle-finishers. 

The  writer  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  for  making  an  investi- 
gation with  the  object  of  discovering  whether  or  not  his  doubt  as  to  the 
real  fre(|uency  of  cataract  among  the  emi)l(>yes  in  glass-blowers'  works 
was  well  founded  or  not.  He  had  not  only  investigated  the  matter  jKr- 
sonally  in  two  bottle  making  manufactories  near  Sheffield,  but  he  also 
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addressed  letter;>  askings  for  information  to  fifteen  different  fact 
ceiving  replies  from  nine  firms. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  investigations,  the  writer  considers  hima 
justified  in  the  conclusion  which  practice  in  a  large  bottle-making  distrfcil 
had  previously  inclined  him — that,  though,  as  in  other  trades,  there  arc] 
men  engaged  in  the  bottle  trade  who  undoubtedly  do  suffer  from  cat 
and  who  come  under  treatment  for  it,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  (0I 
show  that  they  arc  liable  to  the  affection  to  such  an  extent  as  lias  html 
asserted. 


Figs,  rm-aoo. 
Electric  cataract. 

lu  cataract  produced  by  lightning  stroke,  and  by  the  c  oro- 
rn  c  r  c  i  a  I  c  n  r  r  e  n  t,  a  review  of  the  incident  literature  shows  that  in 
some  cases  the  opacities  were  absorbed.  The  opacities  occurred  after  a 
few  days  or  several  months.  So  far  the  action  of  the  electric  current 
has  not  been  explained.  It  may  be  traumatic,  producing  a  concussion  of 
the  lens,  or  electrolytic,  causing  trophic  disturbances  with  subsequent 
opacities.  Like  through  hghtning,  which  today  is  considered  as  an  alter- 
nating current  of  many  thousand  volt  tension  and  of  as  large  a  number 
of  periods,  technical  strong  currents  may  produce  opacities  in  the  lens* 
In  most  cases  the  cataract  has  been  partial  and  non-progressive.  I  hai-c 
seen  only  one  in  which  it  was  coniplete. 


Two  weeks 


t 
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B  i  s  t  i  s**  reports  a  cataract  from  electric  stroke  in  a  man,  aged  55, 

who  fell  with  the  right  superciliary  arch  on  the  negative  rail,  with  his 

body  on  the  positive  rail  of  the  electric  railroad  charged  with  a  current 

of  500  volts.    He  was  unconscious  for  three  hours,  but  noticed  no  visual 

disturbances  until  a  month  later.    These  were  due  to  changes  of  the  lens ; 

numerous  dust-like  opacities  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  strata.     The 

milky  cataract  had  become  total  after  four  months,  when  extraction  was 

performed.  V.  with  -f-  12  =  6/xii. 

F  r  e  y  s  z*  reports  five  cases  from  literature  with  three  of  his  own 
observation.    From  these  it  appears  most  probable  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce electric  cataract,  the  current  must  pass  through  the  individual,  es- 
pecially the  eyeball,  and  the  opacities  of  the  lens  are  due  to  electrolytic 
alterations  of  the  lens.    In  the  cases  of  passage  of  the  current  through 
the  patient,  the  place  of  contact  always  was  the  head ;  in  case  of  unilateral 
cataract  mostly  on  the  affected  side.     A  certain  density  pf  the  current 
seems  necessarj'  to  produce  cataract.    The  first  opacities  occurred  in  from 
CNie   to  four  months  after  the  accident  (in  animals  much  earlier),  and 
irvere  at  first  dotted  and  subcapsular.  In  all  but  one  total  cataract  devel- 
oped in  from  four  to  seven  months,  in  one  case  in  one  and  one-half  years. 
The  prognosis  for  operation  is  good  and  V.=6/xii,  3/vi,  i,  after  extrac- 
tion.    In  three  cases  hyperemia  of  iris  and  ciliary  hyperemia  were  ob- 
served. 

In  S  t  i  1 1  s  o  n  '  s^  case,  also  seen  by  me,  the  cataractous  opacities 
were  incomplete  after  four  years.  They  are  peculiar  in  being  mostly  cap- 
sular, arranged  in  dots,  being  a  sub-epithelial  albuminous  coagulation  fol- 
lowed by  degeneration  of  the  neighboring  films  of  the  cortex  and  pene- 
trating the  aqueous  through  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
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E:  INJURIES  TO  THE  LENS  FROM  FIREARMS. 

Wounds.  The  lens  is  injured  by  perforating  shots  through  the 
cornea  or  sclera.  Only  ver>'  small  shot.  No.  10,  Xo.  12,  or  dust  shot,  can 
pass  entirely  through  the  lens  leaving  a  wound  so  small  that  the  capsule 
closes  up  immediately,  and  but  a  jxirtial  cataract  is  thereby  produced. 
Unfortunate  cases,  as  one  by  Fernandez,*  have  been  reported  where 
both  eyes  have  been  injured  by  shot  at  the  same  lime.  In  his  case  the 
right  had  to  be  enucleated  and  the  left  had  a  cataract  from  the  perforat- 
ing shot. 
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Foreign  Bodies.  Shot  pellets,  portions  of  bullets  and  powder 
grains  are  rarely  found  in  the  lens.  A  few  have  been  reported.  Upon 
absorption  of  the  lens  the  shot  pellet  may  be  found  in  the  anterior 
chamber. 

Contusions.  Severe  contusions  and  bursting  of  the  lens  is 
common  after  spent  shot,  or  those  propelled  by  moderate  force,  as  from 
air-guns,  bean-shooters,  etc.  There  may  be  opacity  of  the  lens  without 
discernible  lesion  of  the  capsule.  Tearing  of  the  capsule  and  zonula  is 
more  often  found  in  cases  of  penetrating  shot  grain  wounds. 

The  German  war  office  noted  lenticular  capsular  injury  following 
contusions  of  the  eye  only  once  in  their  statistics.  P  r  a  u  n'-*  states  this  as 
a  curious  circumstance,  as  indirect  lesions  of  the  eye  from  balls  and  shells 
are  common.  In  this  instance  a  piece  of  granite  broken  off  by  a  shell 
struck  a  horse  and  a  piece  of  its  flesh  was  projected  against  the  sol- 
dier's eye. 
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INJURIES  TO   THE  ZONULE  OF  ZINN.  AND  DISLOCATIONS 
OF  THE  LENS. 
(A)  Wounds  of  the  zonule. 

Wounds  of  the  zonule  are  direct  or  indirect.  Direct  injuries  are 
caused  by  the  passing  of  a  foreign  body  or  the  direct  effect  of  the  pier- 
cing or  cutting  instrument  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  foreign  body 
may  pass  through  the  eye  or  remain  therein.  Direct  wounds  of  the  zon- 
ule are  complicated  by  wounds  of  the  cornea,  sclero-cornea  and  ciliary 
body  through  which  the  trauma  is  first  applied.  Through  the  tear  in  the 
suspensory  ligament  vitreous  escapes  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  per- 
haps also  through  the  external  wound.  There  is  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  lens,  for  the  tension  of  the  zonule  at  this  place  of  injury  is 
lost  and  the  lens  at  the  meridian  regains  its  elasticity,  contracts,  and 
causes  a  lenticular  astigmatism  in  the  meridian.  Correction  by  cylindric 
glasses  cannot  be  made,  for  the  refraction  is  only  changed  in  a  portion 
of  the  meridian,  corresponding  to  the  tear  in  the  capsule,  the  other  parts 
of  the  lens  remaining  normal.  As  a  rule  opacities  of  the  vitreous  or  lens 
and  other  intraocular  changes  appear,  having  an  unfavorable  effect  upon 
vision.  Foreign  bodies  may  remain  in  this  location,  but  usually  pass 
through;  small  ones  without  injury  to  the  lens  itself.  The  tear  in  the 
zonule  heals  but  the  tension  of  the  ligament  is  never  so  good,  so  some 
defect  in  vision  remains.  Such  is  seen  after  the  Haab  method  of  pulling  a 
foreign  body  around  the  edge  of  the  lens  from  the  vitreous  by  magnetic 
attraction. 

In  a  few  cases  the  opening  in  the  zonule  may  be  visible. 
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Becker*  reports  the  case  of  a  12-year-old  boy  who  got  a  piece  of 
gun  cap  in  his  eye,  with  a  3  mm.  wound  in  the  cornea  2  mm.  from  the 
sclero-corneal  margin,  and  iris  prolapse.  Extruding  iris  cut  off  clear  to 
the  periphery  and  through  the  coloboma  could  be  seen  a  sinking  in  of  the 
lenticular  margin  (colol^oma  lentis  artificiale)  with  resulting  astigmia. 
Although  the  piece  of  cap  remained  within  the  eye  five  years  later  the 
function  was  good. 

LITERATURE. 
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(B)   LACERATION  OF  THE    ZONULE    FROM    CONTUSIONS     AND 
DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LENS. 

a.  Relaxation  of  the  zonule. 

Myopia  has  been  reported  after  contusion  of  the  globe  without  other 
apparent  injury.  This  has  been  referred  to  by  many  authors  as  due  to  a 
slackening  of  the  zonular  fibers. 

F  u  c  h  s*  states  that  such  a  relaxation  can  take  place  from  simple 
elongation  and  loosening,  or  from  rupture  or  complete  destruction,  and 
that  changes  of  this  sort  may  aflfect  either  single  portions  or  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  zonule. 

P  r  a  u  n^  dismisses  this  assumption  with  the  declaration  that  this  is 
ver}^  improbable,  as  the  zonule  is  a  system  of  supporting  fibers  for  mak- 
ing a  tension  on  the  lens  capsule,  from  differences  in  the  tone  of  the 
ciliary  muscles,  and  that  this  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  muscle. 

b.  Partial  laceration  of  the  zonule  without  displacement  of  the  lens. 

If  the  zonule  be  completely  torn,  the  tension  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
taken  off  and  the  lens  becomes  thicker  antero-posteriorly  and  its  circum- 
ference lessened,  thus  increasing  the  refraction,  bringing  in  the  far  point 
to  meet  the  near  point,  so  only  one  focus  is  possible  and  myopia  is  pro- 
duced. If  only  partially  lacerated  the  tension  is  removed  at  the  injured 
meridian  and  less  astigmatism  results. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  tremor  of  the  iris  and  of  the  lens 
on  movement  of  the  head,  and  by  the  subjective  testing  of  the  accom- 
modation and  refraction.  The  diagnosis  is  certain  when  the  lens  changes 
in  position  or  when  from  an  iridectomy  the  defect  is  actually  visible. 
The  lens  may  remain  in  position  for  a  long  time  until  some  movement  of 
the  body,  such  as  occurs  from  shivering,  sneezing  or  a  fall  or  blow,  puts 
it  out  of  position,  causing  dislocation  or  lens  luxation. 

c.  Partial  laceration  of  the  zonule  with  subluxation  of  the  lens. 

Subluxation  may  consist  in  the  lens  being  tilted  a  little  so  that  one 
edge     is     somewhat     forward,     the     opposite     edge     backward   (d  i  s- 
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"ocition  ad  axem);  or  it  may  be  moved  partially  out  of  the 
fcfsa  paicllarif  to  the  side  where  the  ligament  still  holds  (dislocatio 
a  f    I  at ::  s«. 

S  y  ir.  p  1  0  m  5  and  Course.  This  is  recognized  from  the  im- 
tqza!  itz-ih  of  the  anterior  chamber,  it  being  deeper  in  one  side  and  shal- 
kwcr  :r.  :he  t^^pc»>iie  half.  If  the  pupil  be  dilated,  or  if  the  displacement 
be  n:arke-i  even  with  the  normal  pupil,  the  edge  of  the  lens  will  be  seen  by 
direct  ani  fxal  illumination. 

The  portion  of  the  pupil  situated  beyond  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  a  ! 
iecT  black  co!or.  the  lenticular  portion  shows  dark-gray,  the  lens  itself 
rerectintT  5«ome  light  while  the  vitreous  reflects  so  little  that  it  appears  - 
b'ack-  P.y  ophthalmoscopy  or  diaphanoscopy  the  edge  of  the  lens  ap- 
pear>  cark.  while  the  red  of  the  fundus  shows  through  its  body  and 
:hr.x:i:h  the  extra-lenticular  point  of  the  pupil.  The  part  of  the  papJ 
r-o-t  f.!>/.  !n  by  ihe  lens  is  highly  hyperopic  (about  lo  D.  in  emmetropia) 
wh:!e  the  !e"t:cular  part  shows  an  astigmatic  variance  from  the  normal 
refraction.  There  is  usually  paralysis  of  accommodation  and  if  the  edge 
of  the  ]ei:>  divides  the  pupil  monocular  double  vision  occurs.  The  lens 
:r.ay  remain  clear,  but  as  a  rule  gets  opaque  when  the  visual  acuity  is 
:::nrke\:!y  lowered. 

Si:Muxation  generally  goes  into  complete  luxation.  If  the  iris  and 
vitrevx:>  remain  normal  the  lens  is  apt  to  keep  its  position.  Congenital 
■!-<oc  ar  :  weakness,  as  myopia,  fluid  vitreous,  etc.,  predisposes  to  weak- 
••.  —  :  :'.'o  .•  ::;:!::  .i::!  »i:-!ocation  of  the  lens.  Glaucoma  from  pressure. 
:•  :  -:";•. ::-\  :::  :!x  •.T-iiiio  a:iL:le  and  irido-cyclitis  from  injury  to  the  ciliary 
1>  -:>   ..:\   :>c  ^-  ••'•;  ".icati.  •:!>  in.wtly  to  l)e  fonnd. 

P  :■.  ^  •■  ■  -  :  -  \\";r!!c  trennilou-^  iris  and  leiis  is  not  a  positive  Ngn 
yet  i:::-  o  •:'  '.:'  -.  ;■•  >:!n<  stP-njirly  t()  laceration  of  the  zonlue.  The  niove- 
nient  -^f  ::k-  !v:>  >  ■:■!>■  Im  be  directly  seen  when  there  is  lenticular  opac- 
ty :  the  pi:p''  i-  •.>•.:. .'.ly  cnhirj^^cd  from  the  tratinia  and  hence  these  ^i'^^>^ 
M»nietinies  ra:!.  it"  fi:'.!  mydria>is  he  prixluced,  or  when  an  iridectomy 
has  been  made.  :n  -'me  case>  the  torn  z(niular  fibers  can  Ix^  seen. 

d.  Total  laceration  of  the  zonule  with  dislocation  of  the  lens  from  the  fossa 
patcUaris.     Luxation  of  the  lens  without  external  opening  of  the  globe. 

If  the  ztMude  W  cMnplctelN  torn  the  lens  will  come  otit  of  the  patel'iir 
!*.  s^a  and  j^as^  inti>  the  anterior  chaml)er  or  the  vitreons.  In  ]>artial  lux- 
ations it  remains  attached  to  the  sn-pens(.)ry  lit^^ament  by  a  few  straiul^  •'! 
:  issue. 

Etioloi^y.  'rhi>  injiirv  i-  ti^iially  cansed  directly  by  1)1.  >w-  froui 
>::'r.c-throwin^,  lnmj)s  of  c<>al  and  lar^^^e  i)ieces  oi  iron,  falls  and  Mow^ 
--.^:r.  blunt  objects.  The  shriid^inL^-  of  a  hypermature  cataract  mav  caust 
-:-e:ching  of  the  zonule  with  atrophy  and  thus  give  rise  to  spontancn:; 
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dislocation,  or  a  slight  traumatism  or  even  sneezing,  bending  over,  etc., 
might  dislocate  the  cataract  and  restore  the  vision.  Indirectly  the  lesion 
happens  from  severe  shaking  of  the  body,  as  from  a  fall  upon  the  but- 
tocks or  a  more  severe  blow  upon  the  head.  Double-sided  dislocation 
has  been  observed. 

Mechanism.  Foerster'  showed  that  a  blow  on  the  front 
of  the  eye  pushed  the  aqueous  humor  with  it,  inverting  the  iris  so  that  the 
zonule  was  pressed  upon  and  burst.  Another  reason  must  be  shown  for 
lateral  blows  and  in  severe  concussion  of  the  body.  When  the  limbus 
is  impinged  upon  the  lens  springs  back  and  tears  away  from  its  support. 
In  concussion  of  the  head  or  body  the  lens  may  tend  to  tear  away  from 
the  inertia  of  the  blow,  suspended  as  it  is  by  the  delicate  and  easily  torn 
ligament  of  Zinn. 

The  ligament  is  more  fragile  and  the  lens  has  less  support  in  anom- 
alous and  diseased  eyes,  such  as  in  high  grades  of  myopia,  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea,  fluid  vitreous  and  congenital  anomalies,  as  ectopia  of  the 
lens. 

Vogt*  reports  15  cases  of  hereditary  spontaneous  dislocation  of 
the  lens,  occurring  at  the  ages  of  20  to  65  years  in  different  generations 
of  the  same  family  for  almost  a  century.  The  dislocation  was  sponta- 
neous, as  in  none  of  the  numerous  family  members  had  any  symptoms 
of  congenital  ectopia  or  previous  inflammatory  or  degenerative  effects 
been  noticed.  In  some  cataract  developed,  which,  however,  was  sec- 
ondary. Myopia,  according  to  literature,  prevalent  in  most  cases  of  spon- 
taneous dislocation,  was  not  always  present.  Hence,  it  seems  that  the 
affection  may  be  independent  of  anomalies  of  refraction.  Out  of  30  male 
descendants  15  showed  the  affection;  of  the  female,  26,  only  3.  The 
clinical  histories  show  that  the  uncomplicated  dislocation  is  a  disease  of 
itself,  differing  from  the  displacement  secondary  to  congenital  ectopia. 

W  i  1 1  i  a  m  s*^  saw  a  woman  with  an  old  left-sided  lens  luxation, 
who  also,  from  a  blow  unnoticed  at  the  time,  acquired  a  slight  right-sided 
luxation.  Her  brother  had  double-sided  lenticular  luxation  with  eccen- 
trically placed  pupils. 

S  y  ni  p  t  o  m  s  and  Course.  The  lens  luxates  in  its  capsule, 
leaving  the  patellar  fossa  and  passes  either  into  the  anterior  chamber  or 
vitreous. 

1.  Complete  anterior  luxation. 

The  lens  shows  as  a  round,  convex,  usually  transparent  body  nearly 
fillinj^  the  anterior  chamber  in  front  of  the  iris.  If  it  be  clear  the  pupil 
may  be  seen  through  and  l>ehind.  The  rim  of  the  lens  appears  like  a 
curved  line  of  j^olden  luster  so  that  it  looks  like  a  great  drop  of  oil  in 
the  anterior  chamber.     The  iris  is  pressed  backwards  by  the  posterior 
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surface  of  the  lens  which  is  more  convex  than  when  it  is  in  the  nau 
position,  as  it  is  no  longer  kept  flat  by  the  tension  of  the  zooult. 
anterior  chamber  i>  deeper.  e«^pecia11y  below.    The  effect  of  «TSi%Mty  I 
the  center  of  the  lens  a  little  below  the  center  of  the  pttpil  and  the  iri 
shows  above  \t^  upper  rim,  but  not  below\     If  the  patient  lie  cm  one ' 


tig,  :m. 
Partial   luxation   of   lens   laterally   into   vitreous. 

the  lens  may  gravitate  to  that  side,  but  upon  regaining:  the  erect  postnil 
again  seeks  the  former  position. 

Every   dislocation   of   the   lens  entails   considerable   disturbance  <rf 
vision.     If  completely  forwards  the  eye  will  become  niwpic  from  0^^ 
creased  refraction ;  if  somewhat  to  one  side  there  will  also  be  a^^ 
and  if  a  portion  of  the  pupil  be  unfilled  by  the  lens  iliplopia  will  result 


k 


Fig,  307. 
Partial  luxation  of  lens  forward  and  upward  into-  anterior  chamlwrr 

On  examining^  with  the  Dphthalmoscoj>e  when  the  visual  line  of  the 
server  passes  through  the  rim  of  the  lens,  thus  looking  through  the 
stronger  refractinj^r  lens  Jind  the  unfilled  area  of  pupil  the  fundus  details 
will  be  seen  dou!)led. 

Irritation  caused  by  the  prolapsed  lens  on  the  iris  produces  spasm  of 
the  sphincter,  the  pupil  contracts  and  the  return  of  the  lens  to  the  pes- 
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tcrior   chamber  is  prevciitetl.     Jt  may  even  happen  that  on  acccnnit  of 

^this  spasm  the  lens  is  held  tight  at  the  moment  of  passing  through  the 

1.  as  in  Veasey^s"  case.     It  is  then  jammed  in  the  pupil  and  irri- 

^n  is  at  once  set  up.     There  are  also  cases  where  the  lens  may  slip 

back    and  forth  through  the  pupil   (wandering-  lens). 


Fig.  308. 
CofTipIete  luxatton  of  discided  lens  substance  into  anterior  chamber.     Iridectomy. 

The  rule  is  that  a  lens  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber  generally 
stays  there*  on  account  of  the  intJannnation  which  it  excites,  becoming 
attached  to  the  cornea  anc!  ins  by  exudates.  As  a  rule  such  eyes  become 
blind  from  glaucoma  with  formation  of  staphylama  of  the  sclera,  or  from 
trido-cyclitis.  Sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  eye  has  been  re- 
ported. 


Fig.  3nr^ 

Complete  luxation  of  clear  letis  in  capsule  into  anterior  chamber. 

D  e  r  m  e  1 1^  reported  a  case  occurring  after  35  years  with  irido- 
cyclitis in  the  exciting  eye,  von  G  r  a  e  f  e**  showcfl  that  partial  lux- 
ation of  the  lens  caused  more  quickly  appearing  irritation  from  drag- 
ging^ on  ihe  ciliary  bo<ly  than  complete  Uixation.  In  a  few  cases  of  ^com- 
plete luxation  into  the  anterior  chamber  the  lens  has  been  well  br^rne 
therein. 
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R  a  m  p  o  1  d  i'  saw  a  54-year-old  man  who  had  a  fist  blow  upon  the 
eye,  with  subluxation  of  a  clear  lens  which  lay  against  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  cornea.  There  was  normal  vision  with  —  4.00,  —  5.00  D.  but 
with  loss  of  accommodation. 

Elliott^**  has  collected  125  cases  in  which  the  lens  has  been  couched 
into  the  vitreous  by  native  Indian  operators.  Some  of  the  conditions 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed  misled  the  operators 
into  the  wrong  diagnosis  of  cataract.  For  example,  glaucoma,  optic 
atrophy  and  retinal  detachment.  Thirty-two  per  cent,  had  vision  rang- 
ing from  i/iv  to  i/i,  and  are  classed  as  successes;  8  per  cent  counted 
fingers  at  two  feet  or  less,  and  are  classed  as  partial  successes;  68  per 
cent,  had  hand  movements  only,  or  vision  nil,  and  were  classed  as  fail- 
ures. Seventeen  of  the  failures  are  attributed  to  glaucoma.  Imperfect 
dislocation  accounts  for  13  failures,  but  the  greatest  cause  of  failure  was 
trom  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis,  which  numbered  52  cases.  The  remaming 
4  cases  were  from  detachment  of  the  retina,  vitreous  opacities  and  optic 
atrophy.  Thirty  of  these  86  cases  stated  that  they  had  experienced  some 
improvement  in  vision  immediately  after  operation,  but  the  vision  was 
lost  in  from  a  few  days  to  two  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  who 
retained  useful  vision  for  nine  years.  The  author  places  himself  on  rec- 
ord as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  this  operation. 

In  some  instances  the  edge  of  the  lens  shows  a  curved  grayish  line 
to  focal  illumination,  or  as  a  dark  curved  line  to  ophthalmoscopy  and 
diaphanoscopy. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  only  favorable  in  these  cases  when 
the  optical  correction  may  be  made  by  lenses.  Tears  of  the  zonule,  like 
the  iris,  do  not  heal.  The  lens  may  become  opaque  and  the  laceration 
more  complete  when  the  lens  dislocates.  There  is  danger  of  glaucoma 
and  irido-cyclitis,  especially  of  the  latter.  P  r  a  u  n  states  that  in- 
flammation of  the  second  eye  may  occur,  but  this  is  hardly  possible  ex- 
cept in  ciliary  wound  cases. 

Therapy.  In  mild  cases  cylindric  lenses  may  give  better  vision. 
Iridectomy  should  be  done  where  the  tension  raises;  discission  or  ex- 
traction of  the  cataract  where  the  lens  becomes  opaque.  K  n  a  p  p^^  rec- 
ommended fixation  of  the  lens  through  the  cornea  and  iridectomy.  Weak 
eserin  or  pilocarpin  solutions  reduce  the  tension,  make  the  pupil  small 
and  give  the  lens  the  support  of  the  iris  so  that  it  may  not  prolapse  for- 
ward. 

S  c  h  6 1  e  r^*  reported  myopia  and  paralysis  of  accommodation  in 
several  cases  of  lens  luxation. 

•P  f  1  u  g  e  r**  had  a  case  where  a  man  was  struck  on  the  left  eye 
with  a  rapier,  with  mydriasis,  tremulous  iris,  bleeding  into  the  anterior 
chamber  and  vitreous.    The  lens  was  forced  upwards  so  that  the  lower 
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edge  was  visible  after  eight  weeks.    The  resultant  astigmia  was  corrected 
by  lenses. 

K  i  p  p^*  reports  a  case  struck  in  the  right  eye  by  a  piece  of  wood  the 
day  before.  The  left  eye  had  been  enucleated  for  similar  injury  fifteen 
years  before.  O.  D.  vision  =  5/xxxvi,  conjunctiva  injected  and  ede- 
matous. There  was  a  small  lacerated  wound  at  the  lower  inner  margin 
of  the  cornea;  anterior  chamber  shallow  and  well  filled  with  blood;  ten- 
sion somewhat  reduced;  treated  with  cold  applications.  Inflammation 
subsided  in  one  month,  so  that  the  discolored  iris  could  be  seen,  pupil  of 
medium  size,  not  influenced  by  atropin  instillations  and  dionin,  although 
no  adhesions.  The  lens  was  seen  to  be  tremulous,  and  torn  below  from 
its  suspensory  ligament  in  and  out,  but  still  transparent ;  fundus  not  seen, 
due  to  vitreous  opacities;  vision  improved  by  January  10,  1909,  sufficient 
for  house  work.  Lens  became  opaque  eight  months  later  and  an  extrac- 
tion of  the  lens  in  the  capsule  was  performed,  resulting  in  20/lxx  vision 
with  correction. 

2.  Incomplete  anterior  luxation. 

If  a  cramp  of  the  sphincter  retains  the  lens  part  way  in  the  passage  a 
more  or  less  transparent  rounded  object  remains  in  the  pupil,  the  edge 


Fig.  310. 
Chronic  -rido-cyclitis  following  dislocation  of  lens  into  vitreous  from  blow  on  eye 

by  fist  20  years  before. 

of  the  lens  partly  in  the  anterior  chamber,  partly  in  the  posterior  or  in- 
denting the  vitreous.  If  increase  of  tension  and  inflammation  arise  there 
is  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  a 
few  cases  the  condition  may  be  tolerated  for  a  long  time,  but  as  a  rule  in- 
flammation occurs. 

The  lens  may  turn  a  somersault  so  that  its  posterior  surface  looks 
forwards,  or,  as  in  the  peculiar  case  of  V  e  a  s  e  y,**  the  edge  is  forward. 

A  case  of  the   former  was  described  by  R  e  i  d  e  1.**     In  this  the 


fjfjTiKfe;  or  the  leks  and  zomitla. 

iriii  lay  before  the  lens,  but  the  extraction  showed  thai  ihe  jjosteriur  i 
face  had  been  atitcrion 

V  e  a  i^  €  y^  T*nmri^  u  case  of  traumatic  dislocation  of  the  lens  fronl 
blow  with  a  fi$t  in  which  the  lens  rotated  exactly  one*half  vvayoni 
axi?s  and  appeared  in  the  anterior  chamber  in  this  position,  practif 
viding  the  anterior  cliamlxr  into  lialves;  secondary  glaucotria 
week  later;  extraction  of  the  lens  withoiit  loss  of  vitreous. 

1  can  rcnncinber  but  one  case  of  partial  traumatic  anterior  flis 
of  the  kns  vvliich  was  not  followed  by  opacification  aiitl  which 
objected  to  optical  treatment.     In  this  a  large  grain  of  powder  1 
passed  through  the  cornea  and  had  become  encapsiilate<l  in  the 
layers  of  the  lens,  the  s^hock  producing  partial  anterior  disiocatioi! « 
resultant  astigmia  of  about  2  D.,  for  which  lens  was  pre5cri!je<L 

In  the  numerous  other  cases  of  partial  dislocation,  cataract  ]m  i 


Fig.  31 L 
Detachment  of  the  retina,  inversion  of  the  iris,  dblocation  of  the  lens  inw  ^1>«  , 

anterior  chamber. 

lowed,  which  has  ordinarily  been  dealt  with  by  discission,  as  most  of  these 
are  juvenile.    Total  traumatic  dislocation  of  the  lens  in  my  own  practkr  j 
has  been  rare.    In  a  number  of  instances  I  have  seen  entire  expulsion  rf 
the  lens  from  an  injured  eye, 

3.  Posterior  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous. 

This  is  the  commonest  form  of  lens  luxation.  The  anterior  ctoft- 
ber  is  deep  because  of  the  recession  of  the  iris,  which  is  tremulous.  Tk 
pupil  is  a  pure  black  and  the  lenticular  reflections  of  the  anterior  an< 
posterior  capsule  are  not  elicited.  If  the  lens  be  opaque  it  may  sometime 
be  seen  upon  direct  or  focal  illumination,  but  as  a  rule  the  ophthalmosco^ 
is  required  to  see  it.  It  is  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus,  a 
taclicd  to  some  spot  by  masses  of  exudation,  or  it  floats  freely  about 
the  vitreous  (cataracta  natans)  and  is  seen  to  move  as  the  head  is  niov 
The  lens  becomes  speedily  opaque,  and,  in  a  few  cases  of  young  pers( 
where  the  capsule  has  been  torn,  absorbs. 
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Simeon  SnelP®  saw  a  case  in  which  a  flying  piece  of  steel  had 
driven  the  lens  into  the  vitreous.  The  lens  became  cataractous  and  re- 
sorbed  in  one  and  one-half  years  without  causing  inflammation. 
V.=2o/xxx.  In  a  few  cases  the  clear  lens  remains  in  the  vitreous  for 
many  years. 

I  saw  a  man  whose  lens  had  been  dislocated  by  a  cow's  horn  injury 
into  the  vitreous  five  years  before,  in  which  the  lens  remained  clear  and 
did  not  cause  any  inflammation.    V.  with  +ii-oo=6/viii. 

G  u  e  p  i  n^^  and  Jaeger*®  reported  such  cases  of  25  and  30  years' 
duration  respectively. 

Glaucoma  and  cyclitis,  with  the  termination  in  atrophia  bulbi,  may 
here  occur  even  after  months  or  years  of  quiet,  as  was  seen  in  many  in- 
stances of  the  old  method  of  cataract  operation  by  depression  of  the  lens 
into  the  vitreous. 

Luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  is  better  tolerated  than  the 
forward  form  of  dislocation. 

K  o  s  t  e  r*®  treated  in  his  clinic  a  55  year  old  man  for  serious  irido- 
cyclitis of  the  left  eye.  Through  the  diffuse  opaque  cornea  a  lens-shaped 
body  could  just  be  distinguished  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  right  eye 
was  aphakic  and  from  the  patient's  report  it  was  probable  that  also  extrac- 
tion lentis  was  tried  in  the  left  eye;  the  lens-shaped  body  was  therefore 
most  probably  the  lens  nucleus,  which  became  luxated  in  the  vitreous 
body  during  the  operation  and  now  appeared  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
Tension  was  not  higher.  A  few  days  later  the  nucleus  was  removed 
through  a  linear  incision  in  the  lower  cornea.  The  eye  became  quiet  di- 
rectly; a  few  days  later  only  some  irritation  reappeared,  which  soon 
ceased.  The  cornea  cleared  a  little,  but  remained  diffusely  opaque.  The 
patient  left  on  May  3,  1908,  with  vision  of  the  left  eye,  without  correc- 
tion, 3/ccc ;  the  right  eye  had  vision  2/x  with  +  5. 

Patient  had  consulted  some  colleague  in  1898  for  myopia  gravior  and 
cataracta  zonularis  of  both  eyes;  extractio  lentis  of  the  right  eye  was 
then  done  with  success.  In  1899  discission  was  done  of  the  left  lens, 
later  linear  extraction  followed,  but  the  lens  slipped  into  the  vitreous 
body,  inflammation  set  in,  but  after  some  time  the  eye  became  quiet. 
Vision  of  the  left  eye  was  then  with  +  5.  3  cyl.  +  i.  axis  60°  nas.  = 
5/lx,  right  eye  with  +  5- ^  cyl.  +  i-  axis  horiz.  =6/xii.  Most  prob- 
ably the  eye  remained  quiet  as  long  as  the  nucleus  remained  in  the  vitre- 
ous body;  inflammation  set  in  with  the  displacement  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  lx)dy  was  the  chief 
cause,  as  secondary  glaucoma  was  absent. 

The  vision  in  the  right  in  seven  years  diminished  considerably  from 
5/x  to  2/x ;  sympathetic  inflammation  was  not  the  cause.  As  we  have 
here  myopic   eyes,   the   chorio-retinitis.   which   accompanies   progressive 
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myopia,  will  act  as  a  cause,  while  the  hyperemia,  wliidi  wilh  the  iti 
ijiflaETimatioii  in  the  left  eye  also  must  have  been  present  in  the  rigin 
will  also  have  been  detrimental. 

One  year  later,  in  July,  1907,  vision  was  the  same  as  befofc,  ifi 
1906.     The  left  cornea  had  cleared  considerably,  light  pcrceptioa  »i 
good  so  that  discission  of  the  present  secondary  cataract  may  smdii 
the  vision. 

The  case  shows  that  a  lens  without  its  capsule  had  been  well 
erated  in  the  vitreous  body  ditrini^  seven  years,  which  is  of  impoi 
far  trying  reclinalion,  if  it  should  be  itidicated;  and  it  >hows  that 
prognosis  is  not  absolutely  hopeless  when  the  lens  becomes  hixald  in  tb^ 
vitreous  body  during  extraction.  But  a  lens-nucleus  in  the  vitrcou-*  Mj 
will  always  !)e  a  dangerous  foreign  body,  so  that  everything  dwulo  k 
tried  to  remove  it,  when  accidentally  during  the  operation  the  len*  it 
cotncs  luxated. 

In  a  case  in  which  I  performed  a  couching  operation  the  mm  ody 
had  one  eye,  the  other  having  been  enucleated  following  an  accident,  and 
the  remaining  one  being  cataractous  with  tremulous  iris  showing  relan* 
tion  of  the  zonule  and  fluid  vitreous.  I  luxated  the  cataract  into  the  vtrf^ 
ous  by  posterior  reclination.  The  man  had  useful  vision  for  about  tw 
years,  when  detachment  of  ihe  retina  blotted  out  the  light  forever 

P  r  a  u  n^^  reports  an  un  fortunate  result  of  a  blou^  with  a  nkk 
against  the  eye  of  an  eight  year  old  boy  causing  luxation  of  the  \m 
posteriorly.  Increase  of  tension,  scleral  ectasia  at  the  spot  where  tk 
lens  lay,  followed.  Extraction  tried  through  the  scleral  ectasia,  but  the 
Weber's  loop  failed  to  find  the  lens.  Some  loss  of  vitreous,  sutan 
Primary  healing  eight  days  after,  increase  of  tension  and  enlargement  of 
the  globe;  enucleation. 

In  a  specimen  prepared  by  E.  C,  T  h  a  m  p  s  a  n*^  from  the  labora* 
tory  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  there  is  a  lens  luxated  upoc 
the  ciliary  body,  which  had  caused  sympathetic  irritaticm  of  the  other  ey«. 
Several  such  have  been  seen  in  my  experience, 

4.  Movable  or  wandering  lens. 

In  some  cases  a  letis  may  pass  back  and  forth  through  the  pupl 
even  voluntarily,  without  causing  irritation.  The  patient  can  bring  tli« 
lens  forwsird  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  bending  his  head  and  shakiiig 
it,  while  to  carry  it  behind  the  iris  he  lies  on  his  back.  In  such  cases  th« 
lens  is  always  small  and  thus  passes  through  the  pupil  without  difficult;;. 
In  some  instances  these  movable  lenses  are  still  attached  to  the  zonule, 
which  is  then  greatly  elongated. 

F  u  c  h  S-'  advises  us,  in  the  extraction  of  such  lenses,  to  first  bring 
them  in  position  by  an  appropriate  manoeuvre,  then  to  imprison  them 
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behind  the  iris  before  making  the  corneal  incision. 

Cases  where  the  lens  shows  capacity  for  making  such  extraordinary 
excursions  are  rare.  Once  the  lens  is  luxated  it  tends  to  remain  in  the 
new  location. 

N  o  y  e  s^^  reported  such  a  case  in  which  the  refraction  varied  from 
myopia  1/9  to  myopia  1/24. 

D  u  b^*  reported  a  Morganian  cataract  which  came  back  and  forth 
through  the  pupil. 

Complications  of  Lens  Luxation.  At  the  same  time  as 
the  lens  dislocation,  mydriasis  traumatica,  dialysis,  tears  and  inversion  of 
the  iris,  rupture  of  the  chorioid,  vitreous  and  retinal  bleeding  and  dislo- 
cation, but  seldom  lens  capsule  laceration,  may  occur. 

B  e  r  g  e  r-**  saw  retinal  detachment  with  dislocation  of  the  lens  in  a 
35-year-old  needle-woman  who  19  years  before  had  been  hit  in  the  eye 
with  a  fork.  A  cataractouslens  was  seen  in  the  fundus,  and  also  a  ret- 
inal detachment. 

Diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  or  lens  luxation  is  made  by  the  deep 
anterior  chamber,  tremulous  iris,  viewing  of  the  whole  or  the  edge  of  the 
lens,  which,  in  the  anterior  chamber,  looks  like  a  large  drop  of  oil  if 
clear,  or  a  cataract  if  opaque.  It  is  readily  seen  in  the  vitreous  if  the 
latter  is  clear  and  the  lens  is  opaque.  The  absence  of  the  intraocular 
reflections  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the 
hyperopia  of  about  10  D.,  will  show  the  aphakia.  In  other  cases  opaci- 
ties of  the  media  and  the  blindness  will  obscure  the  diagnosis.  Contact 
of  the  lens  with  the  cornea  causes  corneal  opacity  and  perhaps  ulcera- 
tion. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  doubtful,  but  practically  all  cases 
of  anterior  dislocation  lead  to  inflammation  and  blindness  if  the  lens  be 
not  extracted.  The  lens  in  the  vitreous  tends  to  get  smaller  or  be  en- 
capsulated ;  the  sight  may  be  restored  by  the  dislocation  of  the  cataract- 
ous  lens,  but  as  a  rule  after  a  few  years  the  eye  is  lost  by  chronic  irido- 
cyclitis. 

Penet"'  in  12  cases  of  anterior  dislocation  saw  two  with  visual 
acuity  of  2/x;  two  with  i/l;  one  with  i/x,  and  three  only  quantitative 
vision ;  in  four  complete  blindness.  By  luxation  in  the  vitreous  one 
was  blind,  one  had  light  perception  and  in  others  there  was  V.  =:  i/x  and 

2/x. 

H  e  n  k  e'-^  in  eight  anterior  luxations  had  six  cases  with  useful 
vision,  while  two  cases  of  posterior  diskxration  were  unfavorable. 

Therapy.  All  injuries  causing  rupture  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn, 
producing  partial  or  complete  displacement  of  the  lens  from  the  fossa 
patellaris,  are  attended  with  commotio  bulbi.  They  are  seldom  uncompli- 
cated, particularly  with  rupture  of  the  iris,  ciliary  Iwdy,  vitreous  and  hy- 
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phemia;  in  fact,  they  are  seldom  recognized  until  the  case  has  been  un- 
der observation  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  exudated  blood  being 
resorbed.  therefore,  the  treatment  is  usually  that  of  a  non -penetrating 
injury  to  the  eye;  rest  in  bed.  atropin  to  dilate  the  pupil  and  get  the 
edge  of  the  iris  out  of  harm's  way  before  the  setting  up  of  an  iritis;  cold 
compresses  to  hinder  blee<ling  and.  after  48  hours,  hot  compresses  to 
secure  resorption  of  the  hhxjcl  clot  and  to  relieve  pain ;  eserin  and  dionin. 
If  hypertension  occurs,  the  atro[)in  must  be  discontinued  and  paracen- 
tesis of  the  cornea  may  be  made  to  let  out  the  blocnl  clot.  If  the  lens  be 
partially  luxated  and  ren^ain  clear,  optical  treatment  to  neutralize  the 
resultant  astigmia  is  needed.     If  it  becomes  cataractous,  this    may    be 


Fig.  312. 
Dtslocatioii   of   lens  umlcr  coiijiTnclivu   through   woiiml  ot   cnnito  scleral   margin, 

with  prolapse  of  tris. 

dealt  with  by  discission  or  extraction,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, If  at  the  same  time  there  is  rupture  of  the  capsule,  complete  or 
partial  absorption  may  siKintaneously  occur;  if  the  lens  swells  the  pupils 
should  l>e  kept  widely  dilated  by  atro|>in  and  the  lens  extracted  when  its 
swelling  causes  reaction.  If  the  lens  be  dislocated  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  it  should,  as  a  rule»  be  extracted,  although  when  seen  early  an 
effort  may  be  made  tu  reduce  it  by  gentle  pressure  of  rubbing  over  the 
cornea,  either  with  or  without  scleral  incision  behind  the  ciliary  body 
to  diminish  the  tension.  Extraction  of  the  lens  dislocated  into  the  an- 
terior chand>er  is  attended  at  limes  with  much  difficulty*  as  on  open- 
ing the  cornea,  it  may  slip  back  into  the  posterior  chamber,  hence,  it 
should   be  transfixed  by  a   knife  needle  before  tlie   incision   and  sup- 
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ported  thereby,  or  the  bident  of  Agnew  may  be  used  to  transfix  it 
after  the  incision.  I  have  usually  operated  with  a  downward  section,  the 
patient  being  in  a  sitting  position,  or  have  allowed  the  head  of  the  patient 
to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  table  for  the  upward  incision  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  dropping  out  of  the  displaced  lens. 

The  dressings  and  after-treatment  are  similar  to  ordinary  cataract 
extraction. 

Where  the  lens  is  dislocated  under  the  conjunctiva,  it  may  be  left  to 
disintegrate  and  absorb,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  preferable  to  remove  the  for- 
eign body  by  incision  and  extraction. 

If  the  lens  be  in  the  vitreous  chamber,  it  should  not  be  disturbed  un 
less  it  gives  rise  to  irritation,  when  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  extract 
it  through  a  scleral  incision,  but  this  may  prove  futile,  especially  with  a 
freely  movable  or  a  floating  lens  even  without  very  great  loss  of  the  vitre- 
ous and  collapse  of  the  eye.  If  inflammation  takes  place,  it  is  advisable 
to  enucleate  the  eyeball  on  account  of  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the 
other  eye. 

It  is  a  difficult  operation  to  extract  a  dislocated  lens,  for  the  zonule 
is  ruptured  and  allows  the  vitreous  to  present  and  some  is  always  lost. 
Even  such  complicated  cases  as  the  following  may,  however,  be  dealt 
with  successfully  in  skilled  hands: 

C.  Z  i  m  m  e  r  m  a  n  n-'*  had  a  man  of  53  who  received  a  blow  on  the 
left  eye  from  the  stock  of  a  whip,  wound  of  lids  but  none  of  globe, 
nasal  third  of  iris  dialyzcd,  cornea  showed  striated  oj>acity,  lens  dislocated 
into  anterior  cliaml)er,  showing  iris  magnified.  Extraction  of  lens  by 
upper  corneal  section,  slight  vitreous  prolapse.     V.  with  -+-  10.0=  15/cc. 

5.  Laceration  of  the  zonule  and  luxation  of  the  lens  in  rupture  of  the  sclera 
and  cornea.  Dislocation  under  the  conjunctiva.  Extrusion  of  the  lens 
from  the  globe. 

In  ruptures  of  the  sclera  several  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  lens  may 
take  place,  the  more  common  being  extrusion  of  the  lens  from  the  wound, 
traumatic  aphakia.  This  subject  lias  been  touched  upon  in  dealing  with 
Scleral  Rupture  and  a  number  of  instances  described. 

M  e  c  h  a  n  i  s  m.  M  ii  1 1  e  r-"  showed  from  anatomical  preparations 
that  the  lens  is  torn  away  from  the  ciliary  Ixxly  and  passes  behind  the  iris, 
tearing  the  latter  away  at  its  nxit,  thus  making  a  passage  for  it  through 
the  ix)steri()r  chamber.  The  lens  never  passes  through  the  pupil  and  into 
the  anterior  chamber. 

The  lens  ca])sule  goes  with  the  lens  and  is  seldom  torn.  The  rup- 
ture of  the  zonule  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  the  scleral  nipture.  In 
one  case  v.  ( j  r  a  e  f  e"*  had  only  a  i)ortion  of  the  lens  escape  under  the 
conjunctiva  in  a  scleral  rupture,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  capsule, 
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causing  a  coloboma  of  the  lens,  which  allowed  of  a  clear  pupil  and  use- 
ful vision.  M  u  1 1  e  H'  described  the  same  result  as  occurring  from  a 
cataract  operation  where  the  zonule  had  been  torn. 

In  scleral  rupture  the  lens  also  may  be  subluxated,  remaining  partly 
in  the  patellar  fossa,  or  it  may  lie  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  remain 
buried  under  the  conjunctiva  or  be  entirely  extruded ;  the  latter  being  an 
accidental  cataract  operation  which  in  some  cases  has  been  as  successful 
as  that  made  by  a  skilled  operator.  In  but  few  cases  has  the  lens  passed 
backwards  into  the  vitreous.  As  a  rule  a  sector  of  the  iris  is  torn  off  and 
passes  out  with  the  lens ;  there  is  in  other  cases  a  pronounced  prolapse 
of  the  iris. 

Luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber  with  scleral  rupture 
has  never  been  observed.  Weber,  J  r.*®  reported  an  instance  where  such 
a  diagnosis  had  been  made  by  three  oculists,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  with 
scleral  rupture,  and  when  an  attempt  at  extraction  of  the  supposed  lens 
was  made  a  bead  of  vitreous  was  found  to  have  successfully  simulated 
the  condition.    The  woman  recovered  with  useful  vision. 

M  e  r  c  a  n  t  i'*  reported  a  scleral  tear  from  a  fall  on  a  bundle  of 
wood,  with  incomplete  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  wound,  the  lens  be- 
ing two-thirds  under  the  conjunctiva.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  com- 
plete luxation  under  the  conjunctiva,  one  accompanying  a  blow  from  the 
end  of  an  umbrella  in  which  the  sclera  was  torn,  but  the  conjunctiva 
remained,  the  lens  passing  through  the  wound  and  being  retained  under 
the  conjunctiva  until  removed  by  incision.  The  eye  healed  well  with 
useful  vision  with  correcting  lens.    Many  such  cases  have  been  reported. 

In  several  cases  where  the  scleral  rupture  has  been  posterior  the 
lens  has  passed  out  of  the  eye  and  been  retained  in  the  cavity  of  Tenon's 
capsule.  Such  have  been  reported  by  M  ii  1 1  e  r,^'  Schlodtman  n,'' 
and  others,  being  found  in  anatomico-pathologic  specimens. 

In  most  cases  the  conjunctiva  tears,  allowing  the  lens  to  pop  out  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  specimen  is  seldom  seen  by  the  surgeon.  P  r  a  u  n'" 
reports  a  case  where  the  patient  brought  a  mashed-up  lens  in  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

Of  the  cases  where  the  lens  has  escaped  by  a  scleral  passage,  from  an 
accident,  with  resultant  good  vision  we  may  refer  to  W  h  i  t  e-C  o  o  p  e  r,'* 
Mule  s."  S  z  i  1  i."  F  u  c  h  s." 

Of  interest  are  those  cases  of  so-called  spontaneous  luxation  of  the 
lens  under  the  conjunctiva  where  the  patient  has  no  recollection  of  any 
accident,  as  described  by  A  n  d  r  e'**  and  Z  e  h  e  n  d  e  r."  In  these,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of  the  iris  showed  that  there  must  have  been  an 
accident  at  some  time. 

If  the  lens  be  not  extruded,  the  capsule  is  generally  being  opened,  it 
becomes  cataractous  and  may  be  resorbed. 
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The  course,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis,  as  well  as  therapy,  are  those 
of  scleral  rupture. 
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A,    WOUNDS  AND  PROLAPSE. 

Tlie  vitreous  humor  is  not  a  fluid  like  the  aqueuus,  hut  a  body  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue  cells  filling-  in  tlie  posterior  and  five-sixths  of 
the  eyeball.  The  cells  are  nearly  Iransparent,  admitting  and  carrying 
tlie   light  rays  to  the  retina, 

M  e  c  h  a  n  i  s  m    and    S  y  m  p  t  o  n\  s.     In  all  deeper  incisions  of  the 
capsule  of  the  globe  the  vitreous  is  woundecl,  as  a  rule  without  any  more 
scriotis  resuhs  tlian  locahzed  opacity.     Vitreous  incisions  may  not  be  fol- 
lowed  by  bleeding,  but  this  generally  occurs,  though  slight  and  soon  re- 
sorbetl.     Opacities  are  more  dense  and  numerous  after  contusions.    If  the 
wound  of  the  ocular  en%'elope  gapes,  the  vitreous  extrudes  as  a  clear  bead. 
If  the  wound  be  in  the  cornea  and  vitreous  prolapse  succee<l,  the  zonule 
must  have  been  injured*  the  vitreous  escaping  through  the  pupil  into  the 
anterior  chamber.     As  a  rule  the  lens  is  likewise  injured  in  i^uch  cases. 
Foreign  bodies  wound  the  vitreous  in  their  flight  to  the  depths  of  the  eye. 
Xlie   Diagnosis  of  prolapse  is  readily  made   from  the  appear- 
ance of  a  transparent  bead  projecting  into  and  out  of  the  womid.    When 
the  wound  cd^cs  gape  the  area  is  dark. 

Course  and  Complication  s.  Woiuids  are  followed  by 
fTH>rc  or  less  dense  opacities  which  interfere  with  vision,  according  to 
their  location  in  resfjcct  to  the  visual  axis,  with  shrinking  of  the  vitreous, 
if  with  considerable  resultant  detachment  of  the  retina  and  atrophia  bulbi. 
This  condition  occurs  from  the  contraction  ijf  exudates  which  come 
from  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  hotly,  the  chorioid  and  retina*  Contrac- 
tion of  the  vitreous  body  and  resultant  retinal  detachment  may  also  oc- 
ictir  after  wounds  of  the  vitreous  without  formation  of  exudatef. 
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Infection  of  the  vitreous  by  pus  germs  leads  to  loss  of  the  eye  by 
panophthalmitis.    Infection  by  wounds  has  been  reported  by  Nobbe.^ 

The  Prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  vitreous  depends  upon  the 
possibility  of  infection  and  the  contraction  of  exudates.  As  a  rule  wounds 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous,  as  in  discission  of  secondary  mem- 
branes in  the  pupil,  heal  without  leaving  perceptible  traces.  Loss  of  over 
20  per  cent,  of  the  vitreous  leads  to  retinal  detachment  and  atrophia 
bulbi. 

G  r  e  e  f  f  ^  considers,  with  Cirincione,  that  true  regeneration 
of  the  vitreous  does  not  occur.  He  has  never  seen  karyo- 
kinetic  figures  either  in  anatomic  studies  of  clinical  cases,  or  experiment- 
ally in  rabbits. 

The  following  steps  follow  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  vitreous: 
First,  a  provisional  transudation,  followed  after  a  time  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rich  network  of  fibers  plainly  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
retina  where  they  rest  on  a  broad  base,  or  they  come  from  the  depths  of 
the  retinal  layers  and  also  from  the  midst  of  the  Miiller  supporting 
fibers.  The  second  act  is  the  formation  of  vitreous  cells.  They  are 
found  at  the  equator  or  at  the  ciliary  region  in  more  or  less  dense  col- 
lections. They  are  rare  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye.  At  times  they 
project  from  the  surface  of  the  retina  and  are  independent  of  the  ves- 
sels.   For  this  see  also  Parson  s.^ 

Operations  upon  the  vitreous  are  mostly  confined  to 
abscissions  of  vitreous  prolapse  by  cutting  with  scissors,  the  blades 
being  placed  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  after  which  the  wound  is 
closed  by  scleral  and  conjunctival  suture.  Injections  of  salt  solution  and 
of  calve's  vitreous  for  replacement  of  same  are  dealt  with  under  Detach- 
ment of  the  Retina. 
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B.    FOREIGN  BODIES. 

In  the  following  the  discussion  is  confined  as  much  as  possible  to 
foreign  bodies  remaining  in  the  vitreous  itself,  those  impacted  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  eye  l^eing  considered  under  the  appropriate  chap- 
ters. 

Et  i  o  1  o  g  y.  Particles  of  iron,  steel,  c(>pi)cr,  stone,  glass,  and  wood 
are  most  common,  especially  the  inctal.^.  Shot,  powder,  and  sand  are 
lc«s  often  seen.  The  great  expansion  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  has 
given  rise  to  this  form  of  accident  which,  previous  to  our  era,  was  much 
of  a  curiosity.    With  the  exception  of  such  countries  as  Switzerland  and 
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France,  where  women  work  with  hoes  on  stony  land,  the  occurrence  of 
foreign  bodies  within  the  eye  is  practically  limited  to  men,  and  mostly  to 
those  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  copper  and  brass  workers,  stone-cut- 
ters, etc.  Powder  grains  occur  from  explosions  of  fireworks,  gunpowder, 
and  from  blasting,  in  the  latter  sand  grains  usually  accompany  the  injury. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  such  results  after  fireworks  and  blasting 
explosions,  in  which  the  powder  grains  or  sand  first  passed  through  the 
cornea,  lens  and  iris,  becoming  encysted  in  the  vitreous  and  discernible 
after  extraction  of  the  resultant  cataract. 

In  Hirschberg's'  case  nine  grains  had  penetrated  through 
the  cornea,  iris  and  lens,  through  the  vitreous  to  the  retina  and  re- 
bounded from  the  posterior  wall  into  the  vitreous.  The  eye  was  removed 
on  account  of  irido-cyclitis. 

Rare  objects  such  as  portions  of  whip  lashes,  bone,  wax,  cilia,  etc., 
have  been  reported. 

The  luxated  lens  must  be  considered  a  foreign  body,  as  well  as  the 
occurrence  of  cysticercus  in  the  vitreous. 

Mechanism.  Foreign  bodies  enter  the  vitreous  ( i )  either 
through  the  cornea  and  pupil,  through  the  central  portion  of  the  lens;  (2) 
through  the  cornea,  iris  and  lens,  in  which  cases  traumatic  cataract  is  also 
produced;  (3)  through  the  cornea,  iris  and  zonule,  in  which  the  body 
of  the  lens  is  not  impaired;  (4)  through  the  sclera,  with  or  without  in- 
jury to  the  ciliary  body. 

As  a  rule  a  foreign  body  entering  the  eye  with  sufficient  force  to 
penetrate  to  the  vitreous  reaches  the  opposite  inner  walj  and  rebounds 
to  again  pass  into  the  vitreous  and  remain  generally  gradually 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  D  e  W  e  c  k  e  r,®  however,  reports  shot 
pellets  encapsulated  in  the  upper  third  of  the  vitreous.  If  coming  with 
a  little  more  force  the  foreign  body  may  rebound  sufficiently  to  again  pass 
into  the  retina,  ciliary  body  or  lens  and  if  with  enough  force  it  may 
pas?  entirely  through  the  posterior  walls  of  the  globe  into  the  orbit,  as  is 
common  in  wounds  from  bird  shot. 

Berlin^  showed  that  splinters  of  metal  usually  richochet.  In  19 
ennclcated  eyeballs  he  found  that  the  foreign  body  had  reached  the  op- 
posite wall  in  all  cases,  in  14  had  rel>ounded,  in  4  stuck  in  the  posterior 
wall,  and  in  i  had  passed  through  into  the  orbit 

Foreign  bodies  remain  in  the  position  left  after  the  accident  until 
moved  by  some  mechanical  force  such  as  movement  of  the  head  and  body, 
which  gradually  causes  them  to  fall  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vitreous,  as 
the  vitreous  usually  becomes  fluid.  Detachment  of  the  retina  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  vitreous  likewise  dislodges  them.  The  chemical  irritation  set 
up  by  foreign  bodies  aids  in  their  wandering  and  sometimes  in  their 
complete  extrusion. 
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S  y  III  p  t  o  111  s.  1  f  tlic  foreign  iKxiy  ijass  through  the  centra)  fan 
of  the  cornea,  the  wound!?  or  their  cicatriceii»  will  be  seen  tt  the  mdij 
be  sitfiftcienlly  clear;  ojw  each  in  the  i'omca,  anterior  and  posterior  c^ 
su!e  of  the  lens,  in  a  line  with  one  rinoiher  and  with  the  wotiml  candor 
Qpacit)  in  the  lens  showing  between  the  lenticular  capsule  woimtk  of  m- 
trance  and  exit.  If  the  splinter  turn  in  itjs  course  it  may  deviate  ivom 
this  straight  line  after  entering  the  eve,  especiaHy  nfter  leavjiig  the  Itffi 
for  the  vitreous,  and  take  a  paraljolic  course,  or  turn  at  an  angle.  If 
passing  completely  through  the  eye,  the  posterior  perfonition  shows  if 
not  covered  by  a  blood  clot ;  upon  resorption  of  the  blood  tlie  te^r  in  flie 
retina  and  sclera  will  be  seen  by  the  ophthalnioscope.  If  die  farei|ii 
body  pa^s  through  the  iris  the  opening  will  be  seen  therein,  as  tffl 
w  mnr!.^  never  cln;^c.  If  throy^h  the  sclera  the  site  will  be  marked  l>j  i  ' 
blood  clot,  which  at  fir^t  fills  in  the  wound.  It  may  be  that  the  shot  cff 
splinter  first  passed  through  the  lid,  most  commonly  the  lower,  in  mii  1 
cases  the  wound  canal  in  which  may  be  followed  by  probing, 

In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  detern>ine  the  location  oi  the  f^jr* 
cign  body  by  inspection,  focal  or  transilhunination,  or  by  the  opltthil* 
moscope,  on  account  of  opacities  of  the  media,  but  in  tliose  where  iOdi 
examination  is  possible  the  foreign  hotly  may  l.>e  seen  by  the  ophllialtw?- 
scope,  if  not  too  near  the  ciliant^  region,  and  its  location  estimated  by  i1 
behavior  on  fjarallactic  examination.  In  a  few  cases  the  portion  ol 
posterior  wall  from  which  it  rebounded  tnay  be  seen  as  a  bloo<ly  ^^pot  oa 
the  retina,  and  its  course  through  the  vitreous  be  visible  as  a  diffuse  lin- 
ear ojjacit)-.  In  some  cases  air  bubbles  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vitreous 
along  the  course  of  the  foreign  hixly.  These  show  as  little,  jiharply  d^ 
fined  round  s[K>ts  with  light  centers  and  dark  rims,  and  in  most  qS€SI 
line  of  blood  pigment  or  blood  will  ^how  the  direction  of  its  passage 

Subjective  S  y  in  p  t  o  m  s.  As  there  arc  no  sensory  nerves 
in  the  vitreous  the  pain  and  irritation,  if  any,  is  referred  to  the  exteraal 
wound  or  to  secondary  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  Tlie 
sight  is  atlecled  from  the  injury  to  the  lens,  or  if  this  remains  clear,  by 
the  bleeding  or  oi>acities  in  the  vitreous.  If  the  media  remain  clear  tk 
foreign  body  may  be  entoptically  seen  by  the  patient. 

Course,     As  a  rule  eyes  entertaining  stich  a  guest  as  a  foitigti 
body  in  the  vitreous  go  on  to  plastic  irido-cyclitis,  with  loss  of  vision  in 
the  injured  eye  and  possible  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  the  fellow.  In 
but  few  cases  does  a  foreign  body  become  encapsulated.    Some,  however, 
have  been  re[)ortcd  remaining  in  the  vitreous  for  many  years.    Intruders 
carrying  virulent  pus  germs  cause  acute  suppuration  and  panophthalmitis; 
other  less  active  germs  cause  irido-cyclitis  and  sympathetic  inflammatioa 
Those  that  cause  irritation  either  through  the  gravity  of  the  trauma,  theii 
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location  or  their  chemical  nature,  produce  shrinking  of  the  eyeball,  irido- 
cyclitis, and  sympathetic  irritation. 


Iron  in  the  vitreous. 

Infected  iron  particles  do  not  as  a  rule  cause  infection  of  the  wound 
of  entrance,  but  such  occurs  from  the  conjunctiva,  lids  or  from  extrane- 
ous infection,  hot  they  begin  to  form  abscess  in  the  vitreous  in  12  to  48 
hours,  which  spreads,  infiltrating  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye  and 
then  the  uvea.  If  the  infection  be  of  a  mild  type  the  abscess  does  not 
form  but  the  tissues  so  strongly  react  that  the  foreign  body  becomes 
encapsulated.  Leber*  and  von  H  i  p  p  e  P  both  declare  from  anatom- 
ical examinations  and  the  literature  that  a  perfectly  clean  splinter  of  iron 
or  steel  never  causes  encapsulation.  While  encapsulated  foreign  bodies 
may  remain  in  the  vitreous  for  a  very^  long  time  they  sooner  or  later 
cause  chemical  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  retina  and  vitreous  so 
that  the  eye  is  ruined  thereby. 

The  vitreous  becomes  opaque,  thickened,  and  then  shrinks;  the  ret- 
ina then  detaches ;  in  some  cases  a  disease  of  the  pigment  epithelium  of  the 
macula  with  irregidar  spotting  and  pigmentation,  follows  on  account  of 
disturbances  of  circulation,  described  by  H  a  a  b.*  von  HippeP 
showed  that  degeneration  of  the  %vhole  retina  occurs. 

Hirschberg/  out  of  the  large  number  of  cases  seen  by  him, 
only  found  two  in  which  the  particles  remained  in  the  vitreous  without  ir- 
ritation,  while  there  were  15  innocuous  ones  in  the  retina*  Most  cases  of 
reactionless  particles  of  iron  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye,  with  re- 
tention of  good  vision,  were  encapsulated  in  the  retina. 

E 1  s  c  h  n  i  g,*  among  others,  reported  such  a  case,  where  he  could 
watch  the  healing  process  from  the  beginning.  A  piece  of  steel  passed 
through  the  ciliary  region,  through  the  vitreous,  striking  the  posterior 
wall  above  and  outwards  from  the  macula,  rebounding  therefrom  and 
then  sinking  into  tlie  vitreous.  It  was  observed  to  become  encapsulated 
and  caused  changes  in  the  retina  similar  to  retinitis  pigmentosa.  The 
spot  struck  on  the  retina  was  referred  to  in  the  visual  field  as  a  scotoma. 
The  visual  acuity  was  6/xii  and  Jaeger  No.  2  with  +  3  O.  D,  Such 
eyes,  however,  ultimately  usually  become  blind  through  retinal  disease. 
A  marked  exception,  however,  was  a  case  of  mine  of  a  piece  i  m.  re- 
tained in  the  eye. 

Larger  pieces  of  iron,  with  of  course  loss  of  vision,  may  heal  in  the 
eye  and  remain  for  years, 

Castelman"  extracted  a  piece  of  iron  30  mm.  long  by  5  mm. 
wide  and  65  eg.  in  weight,  from  the  eye  of  a  man.  It  had  entered  three 
and  one-half  years  before. 

As  a  rule,   however,  such  large  pieces   immediately   cause   severe 
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symptoms  of  inflammation  so  that  they  must  be  removed  at  once,  to- 
gether with  the  eye. 

Several  such  cases  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  In  a  man  who  was  weld- 
ing rails  a  piece  of  the  hammer  flew  off,  causing  an  extensive  wound  of 
the  sclera  and  imbedding  itself  in  the  globe.  He  was  brought  to  me  three 
days  later  with  the  conjunctiva  chemotic  and  pus  streaming  from  the 
wound.  I  enucleated  and  found  a  piece  of  steel  1.8x6  mm.,  weighing  75 
mmg.  within  the  globe. 

S  p  r  a  1 1*®  reports  the  case  of  a  machinist  who  was  struck  in  the 
eye  by  a  particle  from  a  cold  chisel.  Eight  days  later  he  consulted  an 
ophthalmologist,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the  for- 
eign body  with  a  giant  magnet.  Two  days  later  the  author  was  con- 
sulted who,  after  locating  the  foreign  body  by  Hulen's  method,  success- 
fully extracted  it  through  an  incision  in  the  sclera  14  mm.  behind  the 
temporal  corneal  margin.  At  the  time  of  the  operation  there  was  pus 
in  the  anterior  chamber  and  cloudy  vitreous.  Three  months  later  the  eye 
had  vision  of  6/v.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed  a  yellowish,  spindle- 
shaped  scar  posterior  to  the  macula  and  a  little  below  a  crescent-shaped 
area  in  the  retina  caused  by  steel.  The  author  recommends,  in  all  cases, 
that  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body  be  accurately  determined,  and  that 
an  incision  be  made  at  the  nearest  point  in  the  sclera,  through  which  the 
foreign  body  is  to  be  removed  with  the  tip  of  a  powerful  hand  magnet. 
•I  have  seen  several  cases  where  after  extraction  of  such  a  large 
piece  of  the  eye  regained  more  or  less  of  a  natural  form  and  was  retained. 

P  r  a  u  n"  reports  that  he  extracted  a  7x5x3  mm.  piece  of  steel  of  a 
quadrangular  shape  from  an  eye  12  hours  after  the  accident  without 
losing  vitreous.  Though  the  eye  was  blinded — consent  to  enucleation 
could  not  be  obtained.  The  eye  healed  without  irritation  in  three 
weeks. 

A  splinter  which  has  been  tolerated  for  a  long  time  in  the  retina,  or 
even  in  the  lens,  from  contraction  of  membranes  may  be  carried  into 
the  vitreous  or  ciliary  body  and  cause  heavy  inflammation. 

Such  a  case  was  reported  by  H.  K  n  a  p  p'^  where  a  piece  of  metal 
had  been  encapsulated  in  the  retina  for  six  years  and  then  fell  on  the 
ciliary  body,  causing  irido-cyclitis,  for  which  the  eye  was  enucleated. 

Many  cases  of  sympathetic  inflammation  are'  reported  in  the  litera- 
ture produced  by  the  retention  of  a  foreign  body. 

Iron  splinters  may  be  spontaneously  extruded  from  the  vitreous, 
though  more  seldom  than  in  the  case  of  copper. 

Mandelstam  m^^  reports  such  in  the  case  of  a  phthisical  eye. 
B  u  1 1^*  one  in  which  30  days  after  the  accident  a  piece  of  steel  appeared 
in  the  yet  opened  wound  and  was  extracted  by  forceps.  L  a  n  d  m  a  n  n" 
one  in  which  34  days  after  the  accident  a  piece  of  iron  appeared  in  the 
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opposite  side  to  the  wound  of  entrance  and  was  extracted  tiirough  an 
incision. 

Dickey*"  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  been  injured  in 
the  eye  by  a  piece  of  steel  17  years  previous  to  the  time  when  the 
writer  was  consulted.  The  eyeball  showed  signs  of  degeneration  and  was 
painful  and  inflamed.  Enucleation  was  done  and  the  eyeball  found  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  orbital  tissue,  in  the  region  of  the  optic  nerve,  by  dense 
bands  of  adhesions.  A  piece  of  steel,  the  size  of  a  buckshot,  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  eyeball  in  the  lower  anterior  quadrant. 

Copper  in  the  vitreous. 

Particles  of  copper,  even  if  aseptic,  in  the  vitreous,  nearly  always 
cause  severe  inflammation  from  chemical  irritation,  producing  an  aseptic 
purulent  exudate  and  later  thickening  and  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  with 
total  detachment  of  the  retina  and  irido-cyclitis,  closing  the  chapter  with 
atrophy  of  the  globe  after  months  of  painful  inflammation.  If  septic 
panophthalmitis,  perforation,  and  phthisis  bulbi  occur. 

Leber's  experiments  are  referred  to  elsewhere.  Kostenitsch" 
fully  corroborated  Leber's  experiments  in  the  main  facts.  The  encap- 
sulation of  copper  in  the  vitreous  with  retention  of  good  vision  is  not 
often  observed.    Such  a  case  is  c|Uoled  on  another  i^age. 

Decker**  reported  one  of  a  small  copper  splinter  in  the  vitreous 
for  six  years  which  had  not  caused  any  other  irritation  than  spasm  of 
accommodation.    There  was  full  vision  and  no  vitreous  opacities. 

Cases  have  been  reported  quite  often  where,  while  the  sight  had 
been  lost  from  plastic  inflammation  the  eye  remained  quiet.  H  i  r  s  c  h- 
b  e  r  g**  saw  a  chip  of  copper  encapsulated  for  10  years  in  such  an  e}  e. 

R  u  h  b  e  r  g*®  reported  a  case  observed  for  more  than  20  years 
where  the  bulb  looked  normal,  the  pupil  wide  and  the  lens  clear,  the 
foreign  body  being  encapsulated  in  the  vitreous. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  long  such  encapsulated  foreign 
bodies  may  remain  innocuous  without  producing  renewed  inflammation 
and  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  the  other  eye. 

A  number  of  cases  of  spontaneous  extrusion  of  a  piece  of  copper 
from  the  vitreous  have  been  reported,  this  occurring  from  copper  far 
more  often  than  in  the  case  of  iron  and  other  foreign  bodies. 

Spechtenhauser-*  says  that  this  occurrence  is  due  to  late  de- 
velopment of  infection,  the  copper  salts  forming  from  contact  with  the 
fluids  of  the  eye,  setting  up  an  inflamamtion  and  letting  loose  the  germs 
which  had  been  locked  up  by  encapsulation ;  the  copper  salt  acting  in  the 
uveal  and  scleral  tissues  and  softening  them  so  that  the  foreign  body  ex- 
trudes at  this  point. 

Leber's*  experiments  show  that  copper  need  not  carry  sepsis  in 
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order  to  produce  pus,  and  that  extrusion  of  the  aseptic  foreign  body  from 
the  eye  is  not  commonly  a  septic  process  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

P  r  a  u  n--  cites  the  case  of  a  piece  of  percussion  cap  in  the  vitreous 
of  a  12  year  old  boy,  in  which  at  the  first  dressing  he  could  not  find  a 
foreign  body.  Irido-cyclitis  followed.  Nine  months  later  the  boy  com- 
plained of  a  foreign  body  sticking  in  the  eye  and  a  dark  object  was  seen 
protruding  through  the  sclera,  which,  on  removal,  was  found  to  be  the 
original  foreign  body. 

R  a  u  1  i  n^^  had  a  case  where  the  copper  splinter  remained  in  the 
eye  for  20  years. 

Lead  and  glass  in  the  vitreous. 

While  glass  splinters  are,  as  a  rule,  aseptic  and  become  encapsulated 
without  causing  much  irritation,  and  may  remain  for  many  years  in  the 
eye,  yet  chemical  changes  arise  from  contact  with  the  vitreous  causing 
shrinking  of  the  vitreous  and  degeneration  and  detachment  of  the  retina. 

Z  i  r  m^*  had  a  case  where  a  large  splinter  remained  in  the  eye  for 
4j^  months  without  causing  inflammation.  In  a  very  few  encapsula- 
tion ensues  as  in  G  r  ii  n  t  h  a  1'  s^**  patient,  which  had  been  in  10  years 
with  retention  of  good  vision. 

As  a  rule  traumatic  irido-cyclitis  follows  with  retinal  detachment, 
atrophy  of  the  globe  or  infection  of  the  wound  by  pus  germs,  and  pano- 
phthalmitis. The  wound  of  entrance  by  glass  is,  as  in  the  case  of  stone 
and  wood,  larger,  more  contused  and  lacerated  than  from  small  grains  of 
iron  and  copper. 

It  is  different  with  shot  and  powder  grains,  for  these  may  remain  in 
the  eye  for  a  long  time,  becoming  encapsulated  and  not  giving  rise  to  in- 
flammation. 

I  well  remember  a  sportsman  friend  who  was  shot  in  the  face  at  a 
range  of  about  75  yards  by  No.  10  snipe  shot.  One  pellet  entered  the 
sclera  back  of  the  ciliary  body  and  passed  into  the  vitreous,  rebounding 
from  the  posterior  wall  and  again  into  the  vitreous,  becoming  encapsu- 
lated therein  in  the  lower  portion.  V.  three  years  later  full  6/vi ;  small 
sector  defect  in  the  visual  field  above. 

I  have  noted  several  instances  of  powder  grains  impacted  in  the 
vitreous,  one  of  which  was  in  a  boy  who  was  injured  by  the  premature 
explosion  of  a  toy  cannon.  Irido-dialysis,  inversion  of  the  iris  and  a  par- 
tial cataract  followed  with  several  grains  of  powder  in  the  lens  and  vit- 
reous; vision,  however,  nearly  a  year  later,  was  6/lx. 

Stone,  wood,  coal  and  other  particles  become  en- 
capsulated but,  like  glass,  lead  later  to  inflammation  and  irido-cyclitis. 
Occasionally  such  may  remain  for  a  long  time. 

I  recall  a  man  who  lost  an  eye  by  rupture  of  the  sclera  and  loss  of 
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its  contents  in  a  blasting  injury;  in  the  other  eye  cataract  was  pro- 
duced from  several  sand  grains  passing  through  the  cornea,  in  which 
there  had  been  so  many  impacted  that  I  scraped  them  away  at  the  time 
of  enucleation  of  the  other.  After  the  cataract  was  removed  by  linear 
incision,  several  months  later,  the  pupil  was  quite  clear  and  V.  ^=  6/lx 
with  +  10.00.  Three  encysted  foreign  bodies  could  be  seen,  one  ap- 
parently in  the  retina  and  two  in  the  vitreous. 

The  spontaneous  extrusion  of  stone,  wood,  coal  and  glass  is  un- 
common ;  they  may  remain  for  a  score  of  years  or  more,  though  the  eye 
be  ruined  by  the  resulting  irido-cyclitis.  Only  ancient  cases  are  to  be 
found  in  the  literature. 

Diagnosis.  There  are  four  things  to  do :  First,  determine  the 
immediate  loss  of  vision ;  second,  the  character  of  the  wound  and  its  di- 
rection ;  third,  the  kind  of  foreign  body ;  fourth,  its  location.  The  chapter 
on  General  Diagnosis  should  be  studied  for  the  various  methods.  It 
often  happens  that  a  patient  supposes  he  has  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye 
when  none  exists,  or  that  the  object  is  iron  or  steel  when  it  may  be  wood 
or  stone,  and  thus  non-magnetizable. 

The  History  is  not  fully  to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  excitement  of 
the  accident,  or,  in  some  cases,  malingering,  will  lead  to  misleading 
statements  of  the  patient  or  those  who  may  accompany  him.  It  is  well  to 
question  the  patient  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  the  char- 
acter of  the  tool  and  object  on  which  he  may  have  been  working  and  to 
place  him  in  the  iK>sition  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  tool  which  he  was  using, 
as  a  portion  from  this  generally  forms  the  foreign  body. 

The  visual  acuity  immediately  following  the  accident  does  not  bear 
much  relation  to  the  prognosis  on  account  of  the  obscuration  of  the  media 
by  hemorrhage  or  exudates  which  may  ultimately  clear  up. 

The  character  and  location  of  the  wound  is  of  great  importance  as 
to  the  trauma  done  by  the  foreign  body ;  accompanying  injuries  of  the 
lens  and  ciliary  lx)dy  are  respectively  dangerous. 

Small  wounds  are  generally  due  to  iron,  steel,  or  copper  particles, 
larger  ones  to  stone,  glass,  etc. 

The  direction  of  the  wound  canal  may  be  determined  by  direct  and 
focal  illumination  and  ophthalmoscopy,  giving  us  some  idea  of  the  first 
course  of  the  projectile.  The  study  of  the  small  air  bubbles  in  the  course 
of  the  wound  in  fresh  cases  will  show  its  direction. 

Careful  pn)1)ing  of  the  wound  with  a  fine,  disinfected  sound  may 
give  evidence  of  a  foreign  body  near  the  surface  when  the  media  are  ob- 
scured, or  when  the  ophthalmoscope  does  not  show  the  intruder,  as  when 
the  foreign  lx)(ly  lies  near  the  ciliary  body.  The  probe  must  not 
he  entered  into  the  vitreous  except  as  a  part,andat 
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the  time,  of  a  magnet  operation  for  a  siipiK)sed  iron  or 
steel  chip,  as  advised  by  Hirschberg  in  his  numerous  writings  anent  this. 

Examination  of  the  visual  field,  as  advised  by  B  e  r  I  i  n,"*  with  two 
lights  at  a  meter  distance  will  show  defects  in  the  field  as  sectors  or  large 
scotomas,  which  may  give  an  idea  as  to  the  localization  and  contraction 
of  the  field  in  a  general  diagnosis  for  retained  foreign  bodies.  This  con- 
traction is  usually  above,  as  the  foreign  body  sinks  below. 

When  the  media  remain  clear  enough  the  perimeter  examination  may 
show  the  scotoma  corresponding  to  the  foreign  body.  Intelligent  per- 
sons will  often  entoptically  see,  and  be  able  to  describe,  the  position  of  the 
foreign  body. 

A  symptom  of  more  or  less  diagnostic  and  localizing  importance 
is  circumscribed  redness  and  pain  on  touching  a  spot  over  or  near  the 
foreign  body,  as  shown  by  von  Graef  e,'^  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  same  symptoms  are  to  be  elicited  over  a  cyclitic  area. 

The  course  bears  no  relation  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  for- 
eign body  as  other  injuries  may  give  much  the  same  evidence,  but  as  a 
rule  eyes  retaining  a  foreign  body  in  the  vitreous  go  to  ruin  from  irido- 
cycHtis  and  are  apt  to  set  up  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  the  fellow. 

During  the  last  score  of  years  there  have  come  into  use  several 
subtile  methods  for  the  detection  of  foreign  bodies  within  the  vitreous 
chamber,  by  means  of  which  a  diagnosis  may  be  established  which  would 
otherwise  in  most  cases  be  utterly  impossible. 

I  refer  to  diagnosis  by  the  Roentgen-rays,  described  heretofore, 
the  sideroscope.  and  diagnosis  with  the  electro-magnet  by  the  movement 
of  the  foreign  body  and  the  pain  reaction. 

Prognosis.  In  no  other  part  of  the  eye  is  the  prognosis  so  un- 
favorable as  when  the  foreign  body  remains  in  the  vitreous.  In  but  few 
cases  is  the  object  encapsulated,  and  in  fewer  still  is  vision  retained. 
Nearly  all  cases  result  in  irido-cyclitis,  with  a  large  proportion  of  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis  cases  unless  the  foreign  body  be  speedily  removed.  In 
the  statistics  of  W  e  i  d  m  a  n  n^'  he  showed  that  100  per  cent,  of  cases 
were  lost  previous  to  the  aseptic  era,  and  that  from  1883  to  1886  when 
the  magnet  was  not  used  83  per  cent,  were  lost.  H  a  a  b-'^  and  H  i  r  s  c  h- 
b  e  r  g^®  now  show  a  much  less  percentage  of  loss. 

Iron  splinters  give  the  best  prognosis,  for  they  may  in  many  cases 
be  early  diagnosed  and  removed  by  the  magnet  operation.  In  the  case 
of  splinters  of  copper  the  extraction  is  very  difficult  and  is  seldoiTi 
accomplished,  and  in  the  case  of  other  objects  removal  practically  neve»* 
happens. 

Prophylaxis.  The  chapter  on  General  Prophylaxis  gives  this 
subject  more  in  detail.  Metal  workers  should  wear  protective  glasses  and 
masks  and  their  machinery  should  be  encompassed  by  screens.    Due  care 
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in  the  use  of  tools  and  explosive  compounds  would  prevent  the  larger 
part  of  these  accidents.  Good  tools  and  proper  appliances  prevent  break- 
age. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  posterior  chamber  of  the 
eye  gives  the  principal  indication  for  operation  within  the  vitreous. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  brought  to  the  ophthalmologist  are  of 
traumatic  nature,  and  in  manufacturing  communities  injuries  attended 
by  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  are  extremely  common.  Simeon 
S  n  e  11'^  says  that  very  few  persons  working  at  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  escape  injury  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  there  are  many 
more  accidents  to  the  eye  in  the  course  of  this  time  than  the  number  of 
men  employed. 

Therapy.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  care  of  the  wound  and 
the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  in  order  to  get  healing  and  insure  the 
function  of  the  organ  if  not  too  much  damaged.  Even  if  the  foreign 
body  be  removed  and  no  sight  be  left,  the  form  of  the  eye  should  be 
remembered,  as  a  sightless,  good-looking,  and  non-painful  or  dangerous, 
orb  is  better  than  a  prothesis.  If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  removed 
and  the  eye  be  blinded  it  should  bo  enucleated.  If  the  wound  l)e  lacerated 
and  contused  and  in  a  dangerous  location,  as  the  ciliary  region,  partic- 
ularly in  working  men  atul  in  patients  who  cannot  remain  under  skilled 
observation,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  the  globe  rather  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  long  course  of  healing,  with  the  expense  and  ultimate  risk 
of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  from  neglect  or  inability  to  recognize  its 
approach  and  dangers. 

The  extraction  of  iron  and  steel  fragments  from  the  vitreous,  if  they 
can  be  magnetized,  is  to  be  effected  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible  after 
their  diagnosis.     This  is  described  in  previous  pages. 

The  extraction  of  copper  and  other  non-magnetic  foreign  bodies 
from  the  vitreous  may  at  times  be  successfully  accomplished.  For  this 
procedure  see  hereinbefore. 

E.  E.  ^Maddox**-  writes  the  author  the  following:  **Paralen- 
ticular  Route  to  X'itrcous.  A  small  boy  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  frag- 
ment of  copper  percussion  cap.  At  the  time  when  I  first  saw  him,  about 
three  months  after,  no  aperture  of  entrance  was  visible.  The  eyeball 
was  inflamed;  the  iris  was  cliscolored  l)rown  :  the  pupil  dimmed  with 
iritis  exudation.  I^nudeation  had  been  advised  hy  an  eminent  colleague. 
After  subduing  tlic  inflammation  by  powerful  antiphlogistic  measures, 
with  mercury,  electric  heat,  atrojnn,  dionin.  etc..  the  pupil  dilated  and 
the  iritis  al^K^^t  disappeared  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  A  white  mass  could 
now  be  seen  through  tlie  pupil  lying  on  the  ora  serrata.  The  encapsula- 
tion of  the  copper  explained  why  the  iritis  could  l)e  dispelled.     Under 
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chloroform  I  made  an  iridectomy  downwards,  the  corneal  incision  being 
made  with  a  narrow  linear  knife,  coming  out  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
slightly  within  the  limbus.  A  fine  pair  of  forceps  with  spoon-shaped 
ends  and  bent  shanks,  which  enabled  me  to  watch  their  progress,  was  then 
pushed  gently  through  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  and  the  for- 
eign body  grasped  and  removed.  The  eye  healed  perfectly,  no  cataract 
ensued,  and  it  became  a  strong  and  useful  eye/' 

The  absence  of  any  hemorrhage  that  might  obscure  the  proceeding, 
and  the  visibility  of  all  that  is  done,  are  great  points  in  favor  of  this 
route. 
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C.    INJURIES  FROM  CONTUSIONS. 
Hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous. 

Etiology.  Bleeding  into  the  vitreous  occurs  from  all  forms  of 
injury  to  the  globe  from  blunt  objects ;  not  only  when  it  is  opened,  as  in 
rupture  of  the  Sclera,  but  in  contusions  without  tearing  or  wounding  of  its 
envelopes. 

The  blood  comes  from  torn  and  ruptured  blood  vessels  of  the  ciliary 
lx)dy,  chorioid  or  retina,  in  old  age  and  myopia,  arterio-sclerosis,  anemia, 
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leukemia  and  a  phthisic  predisposition  to  this  condition  which  may  happen 
in  such  eyes  from  very  slight  trauma  and  it  may  permeate  the  vitreous  so 
thoroughly  that  even  quantitative  perception  of  light  is  abrogated. 

Symptoms  and  Course.  When  bleeding  into  the  anterior 
chamber  and  lenticular  opacity  does  not  prevent,  the  blood  may  be  seen 
in  the  vitreous  either  as  a  dark,  cherry-red  reflex  of  the  whole  fundus 
when  the  vitreous  is  fully  penneated,  or  as  well-defined  dark  clouds  with 
red  edges  when  localized.  Fresh  blood  masses  are  lighter  red  than  older 
ones.  In  a  few  cases  the  origin  may  be  found  in  a  broken  and  leaking 
retinal  blood  vessel,  but  mostly  the  hemorrhage  leads  down  from  the 
ciliary  body  behind  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  vision  is  affected  according  to  the  amount  of  hemorrhage;  in 
full  penneation  of  the  vitreous  being  reduced  to  perception  of  light.  In 
other  cases  the  patient  may  see  red  or  have  scotomata  with  re- 
duced visual  acuity.  There  is  a  feeling  of  tension  within  the  eye  which 
may  be  perceptible  to  palpation.  Absorption  of  the  blood  in  ancient  cases 
takes  place,  often  taking  a  year  or  more  for  completion,  or  it  may  clear, 
in  some  cases,  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  In  full  permeation  the  older  the  eye 
the  longer  is  the  duration  of  the  recovery,  as  the  eyes  become  softer  and 
membranes  form  in  the  vitreous  from  organization  of  the  blood  clots. 
In  unfavorable  cases  the  blood  pigment  may  wander  into  the  other  struc- 
tures of  the  eye,  especially  causing  a  brownish  or  greenish  discoloration 
of  the  iris  (  Fuchs^  ),  so  that  the  iris  seems  as  if  made  of  a  ruby- 
red  glass. 

Diagnosis.  Where  the  ophthalmoscope  can  be  used  the  diag- 
nosis should  be  clear  from  the  apf)earances.  When  there  is  also  bleeding 
into  the  anterior  chamber  (hyphema),  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  from 
the  light  sense  and  the  visual  field. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  amount  of  bleed- 
ing, the  general  condition  and  age  of  the  patient,  the  implication  of  the 
retina,  which  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time  as  the  vitreous  and  be 
later  subject  to  atrophy.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  large,  organization 
of  the  blood  clots  with  resultant  new-formed  membranes  in  the  vitreous 
occur  which  blot  out  the  sight. 

Therapy.  Iced  and  compress  bandages,  calciiun  chloride,  or 
ergot  may  hinder  further  hemorrhage.  Hot  compresses  and  dionin,  later 
with  pilocaq^in  sweats,  will  assist  in  their  resorption.  The  effect  of  the 
positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  current  at  10-15  milliamperes,  or  of  the  high 
frequency  current,  is  worthy  of  trial. 
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D.    GUNSHOT  INJURIES. 

In  bullet  wounds  of  the  globe,  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  vitreous 
follows.    In  those  from  bird  shot  little  or  no  loss  may  occur. 

Foreign  Bodies.  Shot  grains  and  portions  of  other  projec- 
tiles may  remain  quiet  in  the  vitreous  even  without  causing  sufficient  irri- 
tation as  to  become  encapsulated,  but  as  a  rule  they  cause  inflammation  in 
the  uvea  and  end  in  atrophia  bulbi.  Powder  grains  and  pieces  of  stone 
carried  thence  by  explosives  are  noted.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
complete  perforation  of  the  vitreous  by  pellets  of  shot,  or  retention  of 
same  in  the  vitreous. 

P  r  a  u  n^  says  that  in  but  few  cases  has  the  wound  of  exit  in  double 
perforation  been  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  cites  two. 

I  remember,  however,  of  seeing  two  such  in  my  own  practice,  both 
somewhat  similar  in  that  the  Nos.  S  and  7  shot,  respectively,  passed 
through  the  sclero-comea  and  upper  margin  of  iris  and  lens,  or  lens  liga- 
ment, without  producing  lenticular  opacity,  and  into  the  orbit 
through  the  posterior  wall,  in  both  instances  just  above  the  macula.  Both 
cases  recovered  with  useful  vision. 

V  a  1  o  i  s*  and  W  e  e  k  s*  give  full  descriptions  of  shot  in  the  vit- 
reous, in  some  of  which,  upon  resorption  of  a  traumatic  cataract,  the  shot 
pellet  was  found  in  the  anterior  chamber. 

As  a  rule  there  is  only  one  shot  pellet,  in  other  cases  more. 
Johannes  Berlin*  in  one  of  his  cases  had  1 1  shot  in  the  orbit  and 
eye,  several  being  in  the  vitreous.  V  =  fingers  at  1.00,  eccentric  out- 
wards. 

Concussion  and  contusion  of  the  vitreous  is  common  and  complicated 
by  entrance  of  blood.  Opacities  and  resultant  new  membranes  occur 
both  by  direct  and  indirect  injuries  from  the  organization  of  blood  clots 
resulting  from  hemorrhages  from  ruptured  retinal,  choroidal,  or  ciliary 
Wood  vessels,  as  described  in  the  section  on  Hemorrhage  into  the 
Vitreous.  As  a  rule  other  damage  is  done  to  the  eye  to  be  discerned  as 
soon  as  the  media  clear,  as  rupture  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  detach- 
ments, etc. 

Therapy.  The  treatment  is  that  of  perforating  wounds  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  eye.  It  is  practically  asepsis,  and  either  palliative 
or  radical.  The  shot  may  seldom  be  extracted  unless  it  is  found  in  or 
near  the  wound  of  entrance.  In  severe  injuries  enucleation  should  be 
practised,  and  is  the  principal  eye  operation  for  the  field  surgeon  in 
time  of  war. 

N  ee  pe  r^  described  a  healthy  girl  of  17  who  was  first  seen  by  him 
September  20,  1909,  after  having  received  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  left 
eye  during  the  previous  evening.    The  foreign  body,  supposed  to  have 
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been  fine  bird  shot,  passed  through  the  lower  lid  and  entered  the  con- 
junctiva about  5  mm.  below  the  lower  fornix  and  about  Ij4  mm.  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line.  The  lid  wound  was  probed  and  seemed  to 
be  about  2'J^  mm.  in  diameter.  The  pupil  was  dilated  in  an  oval  form,  the 
axis  lying  in  the  horizonal  meridian.  The  interior  of  the  eye  appeared 
normal  except  the  vitreous,  which  was  slightly  turbulent,  and  there 
seemed  an  unusual  whitish  spot  at  the  macula.  The  lids  were  greatly 
swollen  and  there  was  much  conjunctival  ecchymosis.  L.  V.  =  20/lxxx 
and  had  remained  practically  unchanged.  X-ray,  front  view,  showed  the 
foreign  body  to  be  4x6  mm.,  side  view,  4x4  mm.,  and  showed  the  center  of 
such  body  to  be  13J4  mm.  below  the  horizontal  plane  and  J4  mm.  to  the 
temporal  side  of  the  vertical  plane.  Since  the  swelling  had  subsided  the 
foreign  body  could  be  felt  as  located  by  the  X-ray. 
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E.    INFECTIONS  OF  THE  VITREOUS. 

Wounds  of  the  vitreous  carrying  infection  act  primarily  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  membranes  covering  the  vitreous  body — the  retina  and  ciliary 
body.  Exudates  extend  from  the  ciliary  body  and  processes  into  the 
fossa  patellaris,  forming  a  tough  exudation  membrane  in  which  a  local- 
ized vitreous  abscess  may  develop.  From  the  retina  the  exudate  covers  its 
inner  surface  and  it  soon  becomes  detached  and  wrinkled,  beginning  near 
the  outer  margin  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  infiltration  of  the  retina  and 
papilla  and  detachment  of  the  retina  is  likewise  speedily  effected  by  the 
toxins  of  the  infection,  which  combination  accounts  for  the  rapid  ex- 
tinction of  the  light  perception. 

Hence  the  amount  of  light  perception  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
for  enucleation  in  these  cases ;  the  eye  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
perception  is  lost.  Fuchs^  notes  that  it  is  true  that  when  such 
enucleated  eyes  are  opened  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  do  not  display 
the  grave  chani^es  that  we  expect  to  find,  and  that  even  under  the  micro- 
scope they  prove  to  be  almost  normal.  This  agrees  with  the  clinical  fact 
that  in  many  cases  in  which  enucleation  is  not  performed  the  hght  per- 
ception, which  lias  been  almost  lost,  is  restored.  Tn  others,  however, 
the  grave  i)uriilent  nifiltrations  above  described  exist.  In  the  lighter  cases 
the  organization  of  exudate  in  1I10  vitreous  occurs,  which  ultimately 
shrinks,  causinf;^  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  .\  marked  example  of  this  is 
the  effert  r>f  copper  particles  in  the  vitrcnns.     Tn  these  severe  cases  the 
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exudate  consists  wholly  of  pus  and  is  incapable  of  organization,  caus- 
ing different  degrees  of  inflammation,  according  as  the  suppuration  is 
circumscribed,  when  it  is  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the 
vitreous.  Here  where  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  remains  transparent 
we  may  see  a  yellow  reflex  behind  the  lens,  the  pus  in  situ.  This  is  later 
transformed  into  a  membrane  which  shrinks  and  causes  detachment  of 
the  retina  with  atrophia  bulbi. 

If  the  process  be  very  virulent  the  case  goes  on  to  panophthalmitis, 
perforation  of  the  eyeball,  and  phthisis  bulbi. 

Vogelsang*  describes  the  disease  "hyalitis  suppurativa  trau- 
matica." His  first  case  was  a  woman  with  cataract  in  both  eyes,  and 
ozena.  After  irrigation  of  the  lacrimal  sac  and  nose,  after  the  symptoms 
had  diminished  from  the  side  of  the  nose,  Prof.  Straub  performed  ex- 
traction with  iridectomy.  A  typical  hyalitis  developed,  which  remained 
progressive,  although  the  wound  was  opened  twice  and  atropin  instilled,  so 
that  the  eye  had  to  be  enucleated.  The  chief  clinical  symptoms  were 
strong  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva,  chemosis,  pus  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  opaque  cornea,  higher  tension,  strongly  infiltrated  wound  mar- 
gins. 

2.  A  girl,  lo  years  old,  had  wounded  the  right  eye  four  days  be- 
fore coming  to  the  clinic.  The  symptoms  of  infection  were  found:  viz., 
an  opaque  infected  cornea;  a  thick  iris  not  reacting  to  atropin;  opaque 
corpus  vitreous;  fever.  The  lens  was  touched  and  a  traumatic  cataract 
developed.  In  the  beginning  the  eye  progressed  favorably,  so  that  Prof. 
Straub  made  a  broad  incision  at  the  corneo-scleral  margin  and  after 
iridectomy  removed  the  swollen  lens  mass,  when  at  the  same  time  a 
fibrinous  membrane  was  removed  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
The  healing,  however,  did  not  continue.  When  the  chemosis  increased, 
the  grayish  reflex  from  the  interior  became  more  intense  and  the  iris 
remained  hyperemic;  the  eye  was  enucleated  two  weeks  after  the  injur>'. 

3.  A  10  years  old  girl  injured  her  right  eye  with  a  steel  fork. 
Examination  showed  swelling  of  the  eye  lids ;  vulnus  comeae  and  of  the 
bulbar  conjunctiva;  slight  infiltration  of  the  wound  canal  and  surround- 
ings, iris  hyperemic  and  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  pupil- 
lary plane.  Tension  about  normal.  Patient  was  treated  with  salicylate  of 
soda  and  atropin.  The  pupil  changed  from  narrow  to  medium  wide, 
and  showed  a  posterior  synechia  and  fibrin  in  the  pupillary  plane.  The 
inflammatory  symptons  increased  (a  small  hypopion  and  pain  on  pressure 
developed).  Then  the  hyperemia  of  the  iris  diminished,  the  pupil  dilated 
and  the  exudate  in  the  anterior  chamber  resorbed.  But  in  the  inferior 
nasal  part  an  irido-dialysis  and  rupture  of  the  iris  was  seen  and  a  grayish- 
white  reflex  from  the  fundus  became  visible.  This  hyalitis  remained  pro- 
gressive.   Fourteen  days  after  the  injury  vessels  in  the  iris  could  no  more 
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be  seen,  still  some  posterior  synechia  remained.  As  the  fundus  reflex 
increased  and  the  tension  became  lower  (-1  to  -2),  the  eye  was  enucleated 
seventeen  days  after  the  injury. 

Aseptic  suppuration  may  occur  from  chemical  irritation,  especially 
in  the  case  of  copper  particles,  and  cause  a  localized  abscess  of  the  vitre- 
ous, most  instances  of  which  end  in  atroi>hia  bulbi,  but  a  few  in  recovery* 

Cramer^  rei>orts  the  case  of  a  man  injured  by  a  particle  of  gun 
cap  in  the  sclera,  the  foreign  body  passing  into  the  vitreous.  A  globular, 
yellow  prominence  at  the  nasal  wall  and  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  were 
seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  Attempts  at  extraction  by  incision  of  4 
mm*  deep,  then  pus  oozed  out,  but  repeated  attempts  at  extraction  of  the 
foreign  body  by  forceps  failed.  Uneventful  recovery  and  alx)ut  a  month 
later  the  foreign  Ixxly  could  be  seen  in  perfectly  clear  surroundings. 
Two  months  later  V.  normal  but  foreign  bofly  more  movable, 
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F.    DEGENERATION  OF  THE  VITREOUS  FOLLOWING  INJURIES. 

The  occurrence  of  vitreal  opacities  has  been  a  number  of  times  noted 
in  these  pages.  These  result  from  hemorrhages  and  exudates,  the  more 
minute  opacities  consisting  of  masses  of  cells  or  pigment  granules  or 
filaments*  the  large  become  organized  into  membranes,  cords  or  large 
masses  of  connective  tissue.  A  new  formation  of  lilood  vessels  supplying 
these  membranes  may  take  place,  running  from  the  retinal  vessels  into 
ihe  vitreous,  and  to  be  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  so-called  retinitis 
proliferans  discussed  more  fully  on  another  page. 

C  i  ri  n  c  i  o  n  e^  says  the  importance  of  the  region  of  the  ciliary 
body  as  the  matrix  of  the  vitreous  humor  is  confirmed  by  the  disastrous 
results  to  the  integrity  of  the  eyel^all   following  lesions  of  this  region. 

Greef  f-  states  the  normally  greater  lluidity  of  the  center  of  the 
vitreous  increases  with  age.  These  changes  may  also  occur  in  youth. 
Liquefaction  of  the  vitreous  is  a  sequel  of  various  conditions,  but  is  con- 
stant after  chronic  cyclitis  and  union  of  the  ciliary  processes;  not  only 
this,  but  the  albuminous  element  is  increased.  Greeff  Ijelieves  this  to 
be  due  to  alterations  in  the  epithelium  of  the  orbicularis  ciliaris,  permit- 
ting the  albumin  of  the  blood  to  penetrate.  Various  conditions  follow 
this,  particularly  that  known  as  fibrillary  degeneration.  He  says,  in  re- 
lation to  this,  that  as  rarely  as  we  have  a  regeneration  of  the  vitreous 
fibrillas,  so  rarely  do  w^e  have,  either  as  a  result  of  the  inflammation  or 
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other  degeneration,  an  hypertrophy,  a  thickening  or  an  increase  of  iJie 
same*  There  is  no  sttch  thing  as  fibrillary  degeneration  of  the  >iireo<a. 
The  onh  change  the  fibrillae  of  the  vitreous  undergo  is  their  solution.  He 
confirms  tlie  existence  of  both  posterior  and  anterior  se|>aratioii  of  tk 
vitreous,  but  considers  it  an  artifact 

E 1  s  c  h  n  i  g*  says  detachment  of  the  vitreous  is  of  especial  interest 
as  being  the  preliminary  stage  or  predisposing  cause  of  detachment  of 
the  retina.    Since  this  was  claimed  also  for  the  detachment  of  vitreous  m 
myopic  eyes  by   I  v  a  n  o  f  f*  he  has  studied  these  conditions  and  repoiti 
in  tabular  fomi  his  ophthalmoscopic  and  anatomic  investigatioas  on  ij 
globes  with  myopia  from  2.00  to  30,00,  and  of  all  kinds  of  shape?,  ivom 
normally  formed,  only  enlarged,  to  typic  and  atypic  posterior  stapfcyb- 
mata.    Only  in  four  detachment  of  the  vitreous  appeared  to  exist,  but  the 
micrcBcoptc  examination  revealed  the  h)'alotdea,  with  remnants  of  vit- 
reous, attached  to  the  retina.     In  all  others  the  micrc^scopic  and  tnacfo- 
scopic  topography  of  the  vitreous  was  normal.     This  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  V.    A  r  1 1 '  s"^  description  of  the  liquefaction  of  vitreous »  often 
found  in  high  degrees  of  myopia,  viz,,  that  the  remaining  portions  of 
vitreous  terminate  behind  in   fringes  and  flakes,  fluctuating  in  stfous 
fluid*     Thus  the  assumption  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  dctachmait 
of  the  vitreous  in  staphyloma  posticum  is  refuted  by  the  observations  of 
Elschnig.     In  myopic  eyes  with  separation  of  the   retina,  detacbment 
of  the  vitreous  is  by  no  means  the  rule,  as  he  found  in  quite  a  number 
of  myopic  globes.    If  these  observations  are  compared  with  the  frequent 
cases  of  funnel-shaped  or  total  detachment  of  vitreous  after  tratimatian 
or  irido-cyclitis,  without  solution  of  the  retina,  the  connection  of  detadi- 
ments  of  vitreous  and  retina  are  very  improbable.     Funnel-shaped  separa- 
tions of  the  vitreous  may  be  diagnosed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  may 
be  mistaken  for  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  as  Elschnig  found  in  a  case 
which  lie  describes. 

Kerr y'  reports  a  case  of  blood  staining  of  the  vitre- 
o  u  s  in  a  man  of  30,  struck  in  the  right  eye  with  a  relatively  large  piece 
of  metal.  Small  healing  wound  at  the  limbus.  Anterior  part  of  eye  and 
lens  normal.  No  fundus  reflex.  Hemorrhage  from  one  of  the  long 
ciliary  arteries,  extending  between  lens  and  vitreous,  was  diagnosed.  The 
absorption  took  nearly  a  year  before  the  fundus  reflex  was  again  visible. 
The  sight  became  nearly  normal. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  RETINA. 

Wounds  aitd  prolapse,  1.  Wounds — Etiology^Symptoma — ^DiagnoBts — 
Prognosis — Therapy.  2,  Prolapse — Literature.  B.  Foreign  bodies — Eti- 
ology— Symptoms  and  course — Iron  and  copper  chips — Dangers — Diagno- 
sis^—Prognosis — Therapy — Literature.  C.  Injuries  from  blunt  objects. 
Ca)  Contusions — Commotio  retina — Berlin's  traumatic  edema — Etiology — 
Mechanism — Symptoms — Complications — Course — Diagnosis — Prognosis— 
Xherapy.  (b)  Traumatic  excavation  o£  the  macula — Holes  In  the  macula — 
Ktiology — Spontaneous  hole  at  the  fovea,  (c)  Haab's  traumatic  macular 
disease — Etiology — ^Symptoms^Dia  gnosis — -Prognosis — Therapy —  Electric 
macula  disease,  (d)  Hemorrhage  into  the  retina  and  of  the  retinal  ves* 
sel»— Etiology — Symptoms — Course — Therapy — Embolism  of  vessels — Air 
embolism,  (e)  Retinal  vessel  aneurysm — Literature,  D.  Rupture — ^Dialy* 
sis  and  detachment  of  the  retina,  1.  (a)  Isolated  rupliirc,  (b)  Rupture  ac- 
companying rupture  of  chorioid.  (c)  Accompanying  rupture  of  globe.  II. 
Traumatic  retinal  detachment — Etiology — Statistics  in  myopia — Symp- 
toms— Complications — Diagnosis — Prognosis — ^Therapy.  11 L  Stri^  ret- 
iiialis — Etiology — Retinitis  striata  and  striae  retinalis— Literature*  E, 
Blinding  or  dazzling,     F,     Injuries  from  firearms — Literature. 

A,    WOUNDS  AND  PROLAPSE* 

Etiology  and  S  y  ni  p  t  o  m  s.  i .  W  o  u  n  d  s  of  the  retina, 
ike  tliose  of  the  chorioid,  can  only  occur  after  the  ocular  envelopes  have 
opened.  The  wound  may  be  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
bye,  in  which  case  the  cornea  and  lens,  or  cornea,  iris  and  lens,  zonule  or 
Icra  ant!  ciliary  body  must  first  be  penetrated;  or  through  the  conjunc- 
1,  sclera  and  chorioid ;  or  rarely  through  the  orbit,  Tenon's  capsule, 
era  and  chorioid,  Then,  too,  objects  may  penetrate  through  one  wall 
>l  the  eye,  paas  through  the  vitreous  and  wound  the  retina,  either  piercing 
and  the  sclera,  thus  making  a  double  perforation  to  the  orbiti  or,  as  is 
rie  case  with  some  foreign  bodies,  ref>oundiog  into  the  vitreous,  even 
ivcrsing  iliis  stnicture  again  and  lodging  in  some  other  part  of  the 
etina. 

Wounds  passing  first  through  the  sclera  and  chorioid  to  the  retina 
luse  a  more  or  les.^  pronounced  local  hemorrhage,  which  spreads  later 
ito  the  parenchyma  of  the  retina  and  into  the  vitreous.  About  this  we 
find  a  circumscribed  edema  which  tends  to  acquire  a  yellowish  tinge 
from  the  formation  of  small  blood  infiltrates  into  the  retina!  tissue.     If 
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iie  retina  be  iom  its  edges  will  n*ll  up  anJ  float  in  the  %'itreous,  aod  if 
the  chorioid  be  torn  at  the  same  time  the  white  sclera  will  be  visitk 
Tbii  occurs  in  tloublc  i>crforsitious  of  the  eyeball  by  foreign  bodiei 

In  one  f^ntih  case  I  fouinl,  in  addiliim  to  the  wound  of  enifince 
through  the  sctera.  another  at  the  nasal  si<le  of  the  disc  about  two  dk 
diameters  away.  The  edges  of  the  rent  showed  plainly,  the  retina  bring 
triangular,  the  hc4e  in  the  chorioid  more  irregular  and  the  scleral  opoi- 
ing  closed  but  not  well  delinecL  X*ra}^  sliowe^l  a  chip  of  metal  m  \ht 
orbit.    V  =  full  6/vi  after  one  month. 

F  r  1  d  e  n  b  e  r  g*  deseribed  a  tear  of  the  retina  over  the  rmimlar 
area,  in  a  clerk,  w^ith  no  histor>^  of  accident.  The  frayed  edges  of  tk 
retina  were  very  distinct  to  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  V^mmt- 
nients  of  hand  at  two  feet,  (See  also  Haab's  Atlas,  Fig.  48,)  He  tliinks 
that  this  may  have  been  due  to  a  small,  local  accumulation  of  fluid  in  tit 
superficial  layers  of  the  slightly  detached  and  edematous  retina,  whidi 
finally  made  its  way  through  the  few^  thin  layers  separating  it  froni  tile 
vitreous  and  Imrsti ng  them,  escaped  therein. 

The  nerve  fibers,  according  to  B  e  r  1  i  n^  show  varicose  hypertropliT 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  retinal  wound.  A  partial  retinal  detachmeflt 
has  been  observed  which  lieali^  by  fonnation  of  an  exudate  in  ik 
wound  which  later  Ijecomes  a  whitish  cicatrix,  always  caujsing  a  itm_^ 
or  less  scotontatons  defect  in  the  visual  field. 

The  Diagnosis  is  not  possible  unless  we  know  by  the  depdi  t>i 
the  scleral  wound  that  the  retina  is  directly  cut  through,  or  we  !^ce  it 
later  by  ophthalmoscopy  after  the  accompanying  intra-ocular  hemarrlmge 
has  cleared  up. 

The  Prognosis  in  small  woimds  is  good.  As  noted  al'o^p 
healing  occurs  w  ith  scotoma  of  the  visual  field.  Of  course  where  & 
macular  region  is  injured  the  loss  of  sight  is  great  and  leads  to  nro^J 
of  the  nerve  with  central  scotoma. 

The  Therapy  is  that  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball 

Prolapse  of  the  retina  occurs  in  very  large  wounds  and  nip- 
tures  of  the  sclera  and  is  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  vitreous,  A 
portion  or  all  of  the  retina  appears  in  the  wound  and  extrudes  from  the 
eyeball.  The  sight  is  destroyed,  but  in  favorable  cases  the  form  ot  thf 
eyeball  may  be  preserved  by  scleral  stitches.  Atrophy  of  the  globe  or 
infection  with  acute  panophthalmitis  follows. 

The  retina  may  be  dislocated  in  cases  of  luxation  of  the  lensp  vt^^ 
ruptures  of  the  zonula,  and  appear  in  the  anterior  chamber,  as  reported 
by  B  e  r  g  e  r,^  in  which  the  lens  was  dislcKrated  into  the  vitreous  and  tbf 
retina  appeared  in  the  anterior  chamber  upon  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
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B.     FOREIGN   BODIES. 

Etiology.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  retina  have  to  first  pierce 
the  outer  envelopes,  either  passing  through  the  cornea,  sclero-cornea  or 
sclera,  injuring  thereby  in  their  passage  the  lens,  iris,  cihary  body,  chori- 
oid  and  %'itreous,  and  being  directly  impacted  in  the  retina  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  larger  proportion  of  foreign  bodies  are  splinters  of  steel  or 
iron,  then  come  copper  chips  and  shot  pellets. 

Symptoms  and  Course.  If  the  media  be  sufficiently  clear 
a  small,  dark,  metallic,  glistening  object  will  be  seen  in  the  retina,  sur- 
rounded in  recent  cases  or  imbedded  in  a  hemorrhagic  clot  which  extends 
into  the  vitreous,  or  in  older  ones  with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  region  of 
swollen  retina.  Later  on  tJie  foreign  body  is  imbedded  in  a  yellowish- 
white  organized  exudate  with  whitish  degenerated  chorioidal  spots  in 
the  neighborhood,  with  or  without  pigment  proliferation.  Fine  changes 
occur  in  the  region  of  the  macula  in  the  shape  of  irregular  lines  or  spots 
of  pigmentary  degeneration  (  HaaV).  Further  degenerative  clianges 
have  been  described  by  V  o  n  H  i  p  p  e  h*  In  some  cases  localized  de- 
tachment of  the  retina  and  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  is  observed. 

In  a  case  where  I  observed  a  splinter  of  iron  in  the  vitreous  six 
days  after  the  injury  the  macular  region  was  strongly  pigmented  and 
edematous,     (See  Plate). 

A  man  had  been  struck  by  a  splinter  of  steel,  it  penetrating  the 
sclera ;  six  weeks  afterward  the  macula  was  occupied  by  a  grayish  spot 
over  which  there  was  much  fine  black  pigmentation.  (Plate).  This 
was  l>efore  the  days  of  the  Roentgen-ray  and  shortly  after  the  magnet 
had  come  into  use.  Attempted  extraction  was  futile  and  the  eye  was  then 
enucleated,  the  steel  being  found  in  the  vitreous  and  impacted  into  the 
retina. 

Splinters  of  iron  are  rapidly  encapsulated  in  the  retina  and 
useful  vision  may  exist  for  a  long  time  before  furtlier  degeneration  or 
irritation  sets  in,  or  it  may  remain  good  for  the  life  time  of  the  patient* 

H  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g^  states  that  particles  not  over  Yi  mm.  long  may 
remain  in  the  e>e  for  16  or  more  years,  and  perhaps  to  the  end  of  tlie 
patients  days  without  causing  irritation,  if  they  only  be  aseptic.  The 
acuity  remains  goofi  although  not  fully  normal,  and  there  remains  a  de- 
fect in  the  visual  field  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  foreign  body. 

The  foreign  body  may  remain  for  a  long  while  encapsulated  and 
then  work  out  into  the  vitreous  and  cause  fresh  inflammation.    H  i  r  s  c  h- 
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b  e  r  g^**  cites  large  splinters  of  4  mm.  iii  length,  30  mg^  m 
that  remained  two  years  in  the  retina  and  finally  caused  coii»plete 
tiess*     Particles  f)f  iron  ni»y  ^o  nist  lliat  they  U-comc  non^n^petic 
they  are  septic  an  acntti  abMre.sb  oi  the  vitreous  aiid  loss  oC  the  tyt  it 
panophthahiiitis  speedily  occurs. 

Copper  chips  cause  immediate  suppuration  when  in  Ac  ttirn^' 
just  as  they  do  in  the  vitreous.     In  only  a  few  instances  htve  tlwj 
come  encapsulated  and  some  vision  been  retained,  and  as  a 
of  this  action  and  their  non-magnetic  qualities,  most  eyes  retaining 
in  their  depths  come  to  speedy  enucleation.     Other  foreign  hodittj 
aseptic  and  having  no  special  chemical  reaction,  act  much  like  iron 
arc  sometimes  encapsulated. 

The  tolerance  of  the  retina  to  iron  and  copper  sphnters  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  vitreous,  though  less  than  the  lens.    The 
sulation  occurs  through  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  cells  of  tbt! 
retina  and  may  completely  cover  tlie  particle  from  observation.   If 
great  it  extends  into  the  vitreous  causing  opacity  and  shrinking 
subsequent  detachment  of  the  retina,  especially  when  the  splinter  is 
large, 

K  u  m  m  e  I*  says  that  lead  in  the  vitreous  or  retina  is  well 
but  is  frequently  followed  by  detachment  of  the  retina  or  fornialii:^  pf 
folds. 

A  few  very  favorable  cases  have  been  reported.  P  r  i  e  s  1 1  y  Snitti* 
saw  a  piece  of  bell  bronze  remain  1 5  months  in  the  retina  with  ccfflnpl^^ 
clear  media.  K  i  p  p*  saw  a  copper  chip  whicli  remained  without  aiisiuf 
irritation  for  24  years,  with  V  ^=^  1/4.  G  o  1  d  z  i  e  h  e  r'  described  a  (^ 
where  copper  had  remained  for  lo  years  in  the  retina  with  good  n^ 
Metallic  reflecting  plaqiies  occurred  in  the  retina  which  he  designated 
as  chalkers  retinae,  due  to  impregnation  with  a  cupric  salt. 

Four  dangers  threat eti  the  eye  containing  iron  or  copper  particte 
in  the  retina,  i.  Retinal  detachment.  2.  Recurring  severe  attacks  of  is- 
flamjnation.  3.  A  new  form  of  inflammation  which  leads  to  retinal  <]^ 
generation  and  blindness,  as  described  by  von  HippeV  in  whiditi* 
disease  looks  like  retinitis  pigmentosa  with  hemeralopia,  but  tlie  ^' 
mentation  is  not  so  prolific,  4,  Changes  at  the  macula  as  described  kf 
H  a  a  b*  who  states  that  most  cases  of  iron  in  the  eye  eventuate  m  * 
macular  affection  which  rapidly  diminishes  the  vision  causing  ceiitw 
scotoma.  Tlie  fovea  becomes  yellowish-brown  and  the  surrounding  retu» 
dark-red. 

D  r  u  c  k  e  r^**  reported  a  case  of  disease  of  the  macula  after  extfK- 
tfon  of  a  splinter  of  iron  from  off  the  retina.  The  chip  had  entww 
through  the  sclera  and  could  be  seen  down  and  out  from  the  mactib,  s^^ 
rounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  blood,    A  meridianal  incision  was  madeaoa 
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the  foreign  body,  which  measured  2)4x1/4  nim.,  at  once  extracted  by  the 
Hirscliberg  magnet,  only  a  bead  of  vitreous  presenting  in  the  wound.  In 
spite  of  rapid  healing  and,  in  general,  normal  appearances,  V  =  6/xxxvi 
due  to  macular  changes.  Two  years  later  there  were  vitreous  opacities, 
and  in  the  position  corresponding  to  the  foreign  body  there  was  a  tri- 
angular black  spot  measuring  1.5  D.  diameter.  At  the  fovea  there  was  a 
horizontally  oval  central  negative  scotoma.  The  author  states  that 
changes  at  the  macula  in  eyes  containing  foreign  bodies  are  common,  but 
he  could  find  no  analogous  case  to  the  above  where  the  foreign  body  had 
remained  in  the  eye  only  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Hirschberg"  shows  that  the  cicatrices  may  be  seen  by  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, one  a  simple  cicatrix  and  the  other  characterized  by  a  bluish- 
white  pyramid  in  the  vitreous  spreading  towards  the  point  of  entrance. 

In  a  third  type  the  changes  are  those  due  to  obstruction  of  retinal 
arteries  with  hemeralopia  due  to  pigment  degeneration,  not  to  toxic  ac- 
tion in  the  ganglion  cells. 

Fridenberg"  found  an  unusual  condition  in  two  cases  in  which 
the  retina  had  been  injured  by  the  penetration  of  a  foreign  body,  and  in 
one  instance  degenerative  and  cicatricial  processes  following  hem- 
orrhage. The  changes  appear  to  be  in  the  most  superficial  nerve  fiber 
layers,  and  consist  of  very  fine,  white,  hair-like  striations,  of  equal  caliber 
throughout,  following  the  usual  radiating  course  of  the  nerve  fibers. 
Their  point  of  origin  is  invariably  the  site  of  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body, 
or  the  cicatrix  surrounding  an  encapsulated  chip  of  metal,  or  the  atrophic 
patch  following  a  blood  clot.  The  change  is  one  which  results  in  fibrillary 
edema  with  an  increased  refraction  index,  and  later  in  sclerosis  and  opaci- 
fication of  the  nerve  fibers.  The  fine,  white,  radiating  hairs  resemble 
strikingly  the  opaque  nerve  fibers  ("whiskers")  seen  at  the  lateral  mar- 
gins of  the  optic  discs  in  rabbits.  They  are  sometimes  seen  with  difficulty, 
and  are  quite  unlike  the  already  described  retinal  striae. 

Diag'nosis.  Only  when  the  splinter  itself  can  be  seen  by  the 
aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  may  we  be  sure  that  it  is  in  the  retina,  although 
the  X-ray  is  a  fairly  accurate  method  of  localization.  The  chip  of  metal 
appears  black  or  has  a  metallic  lustre,  after  it  becomes  encapsulated  it  is 
covered  by  whitish,  well-defined,  connective  tissue  membranes. 

When  the  injury  is  new  it  is  accompanied  by  streaks  of  blood  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  retina  and  in  the  vitreous,  later  pigment  accumulates 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  foreign  body.  If  no  inflammatory  symptoms 
occur,  when  a  foreign  body  is  known  to  be  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  globe,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  in  the  retina  and  has  become  encap- 
sulated therein. 

Prognosis.  This  is  better  than  in  the  case  of  the  vitreous,  for 
small  splinters  may  become  encapsulated  and  leave  clear  vision.     This 
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occurred  in  Hirschbcrg  s  series  of  cases,  15  times  for  the  retina^  ansi  f< 
ibe  vitreous  only  twice.  If  not  removed  or  the  eye  be  not  cnudeatrf 
the  patient  must  be  warned  that  not  only  loss  of  sight  may  ocasr  itm 
subsequent  inflammation  but  even  loss  of  the  eye,  with  danger  ofsyinpi*' 
thetic  ophthalmitis* 

Iron  particles  arc  more  difficult  to  remove  by  the  magnet  when  m 
the  retina  than  when  in  the  vitreous,  because  they  are  often  strongly  iia- 
pacted,  even  into  the  subjacent  sclera.  Copper  and  other  foreign  bdici 
offer  a  poor  prognosis,  as  they  are  difficult  and  generally  impossible  to  get 
out  and  nearly  always  cause  inflammaiion  and  ruin  of  the  eye,  and  ia 
not  generally  become  encapsulated,  hence  renderings  enucleaLioQ  m 
sary. 

Therapy.  If  the  particle  be  iron,  freshly  entered  the  m, 
wound  be  open  and  the  foreign  body  be  localized  by  the  ophthalmosci 
the  sideroscope  or  the  X-rays,  it  may  be  immediately  extracted  by 
magnet  through  the  wound,  after  either  the  method  of  Haah  or  Hii 
berg.  If  the  wound  be  closed  it  is  well  to  instil  airopin  and  after  d< 
localization  make  a  new  incision  posteriorly  and  extract  the  chip  by 
aid  of  the  magnet. 

If  the  injury  be  old  and  the  chip  encapsulated  the  eye  should  be 
alone  until  symptoms  of  irritation  occur,  when  an  attempt  at 
may  be  made,  followed,  if  unsuccessful,  by  enucleation.  Copper,  glass: 
and  odier  foreign  bodies  in  the  retina  cannot  be  well  removed  or  even 
found  by  instruments  without  too  much  damage  to  the  globe.  These 
cases  should  either  be  subjected  to  immediate  enucleation,  or  watcheii 
and  at  the  beginning  of  inllanmiation  the  eye  must  be  removed, 
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C.    INJURIES  FROM  BLUNT  OBJECTS. 

a.  Contusions.    Commotio  retinae  or  Berlin's  traumatic  edema  of  the  retint 

This  form  of  opacity  of  the  retina,  which  is  often  observed  aftei 
external  violence  to  the  eye  by  blunt  objects,  w-as  first  described  b] 
Berlin,^  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  conditions  to  which,  l>efore  tha 
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time,  had  been  given  the  name  commotio  retiiue  as  an  analogue  to 
contmotio  cerebri.  Other  conditions  in  which  a  molecular  degeneration  of 
the  retina,  after  l.ilows  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  are  probably 
those  of  hemorrhage  into  the  sheaths  and  ischemia  following  injury  to 
the  nerve  behind  the  globe,  to  which  the  term  of  commotio  retinas  was 
likewise  applied  until  in  more  recent  years  their  cause  has  been  ex- 
plained. 

Etiology.  This  form  of  retinal  edema  is  catised  by  a  compres- 
sion of  the  globe,  from  blows,  thrown  or  ri}'ing  foreign  bodies,  or  from 
gunshot  injuries, 

M  e  c  h  a  n  i  s  m.  The  mechanism  is  the  same  as  that  of  rupture  of 
the  chorioid,  but  the  force  is  not  so  great,  or  perhaps  the  globe  is  not  so 
indented  in  direct  cases,  Berlin  described  the  contusion  as  due  to  a 
bloody  exudate  between  the  chorioid  and  sclera,  from  which  the  serum 
came  to  infiltrate  the  retina,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  explain  the  rather 
quick  disappearance  and  the  slight  loss  of  normal  acuity  therefrom.  It 
is  well  to  think,  with  H  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g,'^  that  the  condition  is  one  of 
anemia  due  to  reflex  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  at  the  contused 
area.  A  transient  form  may  be  the  same  as  exists  in  many  persons  who 
have  been  temporarily  blinded  by  a  blow  ufx>n  the  eye.  The  real  nature, 
however,  of  this  condition,  is  not  yet  known. 

Symptoms.  There  is  a  milk-white  evanescent  opacity  at  the 
spot  impinged  upon  by  the  blow%  and  a  curved,  semi-lunar  or  almost  cir- 
cular opacity  at  the  macula  around  the  fovea,  which  sometimes  shows  as 
an  isolated,  more  or  less  pale,  spot,  distinctly  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  macular  opacity.  H  a  a  b^  says  that  this  is  probably  not 
caused  by  opacity,  as  the  membrane  is  exceedingly  thin  at  this  point; 
it  is  probable  that  its  substratum  is  situated  l>ehind  the  floor  of  the  central 
fovea,  perhaps  in  the  pigmentary  epithelium,  perhaps  between  the  latter 
and  the  layer  or  rods  and  cones.  The  opacity  at  the  place  of  impact  is 
more  extensive,  marked  and  persistent  than  that  at  the  macula.  The 
retinal  vessels  pass  over  the  area  undisturbed  and  the  retina  is  not  ele- 
vated. At  the  same  time  with  Berlin's  opacity  there  are  often  other 
symptoms  of  contusion  of  the  globe,  as  spastic  miosis  or  mydriasis, 
cramp  of  accommodation,  myopia  and  myopic  lens  astigmia,  bleeding  into 
the  ciliary  muscle  and  permanent  changes  in  the  macula. 

Berlin*  showetl  that  the  light  sense  was  greatly  reduced  but  soon 
returned,  in  fact,  the  visual  power  is  usually  intact,  although  in  some 
cases  central  vision  may  be  temporarily  lowered  without  a  proportional 
decrease  in  the  periphery  of  the  field.  Contraction  of  the  field  is  also 
stated  to  talve  place  by  F  u  c  h  s.* 

The  Complications  are  iridio-dialysis  and  other  forms  of 
iris  rupture,  when  the  blow^  comes  from  the  front ;  rupture  of  the  chorioid, 
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retinal  htniiorrhagcs,  as  wcl!  as  rupture  and  dislocation.  In  Schmi 
R  i  ni  |j  I  e  r  '  ji^'  and  in  Ho  c  h  '  s"*  cHses  t  lie  re  wa^  Weirding  «n4ir 
reiina.  In  severe  degrees  of  force  heniorrliage  into  tht'  nerve  >htsuh 
fracture  of  the  canalis  opticus,  with  optic  nerve  atrophy,  has  f( 

A  n  e  k  e^  described  a  case  of  ofie-sided  coloration  of  the  optic 
after  commotio  retinae  with  full  normal  function* 

Course.     The  opacity  comnieiices  immediatcty  after  the 
in  some  cases  taking  one  or  two  days  to  fully  develop,  reaching  its 
in  24  to  36  hours  after  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  fuodo^i 
passing  away  in  three  or  four,  or  at  the  latest,  eight  days  without 
any  traces*     When  the  vision  is  found  reduced  other  injuries  to 
macula,  retina  or  nerv  e  ninst  have  occurred* 

Diagnosis,     Tlie  condition,  no  douht,  has  often  k-en  mii 
for  a  separation  of  the  retina,  bm  should  be  readily  di&tiogxii5hd« 
it  is  milk-wliite,  the  course  of  the  vessels  is  not  affected,  there  if 
parallactic  displacement,  marked  degree  of  hy^ieropia,  but  fi 
myopia,  and  no  folds.    In  dislocation  of  the  retina  the  retina  is  ti 
and  more  of  a  grayish-green  from  subjacent  fluid,  and  the  counc  OJ 
vessels  is  uninterrupted*     There  is  marked  hyperopia,  folds  asid 
tremu!oU5ness  of  the  detachment* 

In  embolism  the  edema  exists  but  is  not  as  white  and  lli€ 
are  not  as  contracted  as  the  arteries  carry  little  blood,  while  the  veins 
be  tortuous  and  full.    In  retrobulbar  hemorrhage  with  contracted 
vessels  and  a  gray  fundus,  the  appearances  are  quite  like  those  of  Bc^ 
lin*s  opacity,  but  they  occupy  the  entire  fundus  and   there  is  us 
exophthalmus    from   the   pressure   of    die   intraorbital   hematoma. 
Berlin's  opacity  the  vision  is  but  seldom  even  temporarily  affected 
the  visual  field  remains  normal* 

Prognosis.  Traumatic  edema  at  the  tnacula  always  progrtssei' 
to  full  recovery  within  a  few  days  unless  complications  ocair,  espcctiif]f 
at  the  macula. 

Haab,*  out  of  167  cases  of  contusion  of  the  eye  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  examine  the  fundus,  found  82,6  per  cent,  without  any  change 
4*7  per  cent.  Berlin's  opacity  only  at  the  macula  and  12.5  per  cent*  opat] 
at  lioth  the  macula  and  periphery  of  the  retina.  In  16  the  vision  remain^ 
practically  normal,  in  one  6/xxiv  and  in  one  6/1  x  in  amount  of  opaotit^ 
of  the  media.  Five  had  a  pigmentary  degeneration  follow  at  the  inactiK 
discovered  from  the  first  to  the  ninteenth  day,  and  in  these  the  outcctfic 
was  not  so  good.  In  one  there  was  atrof^y  of  the  opticus  an<3  in  00* 
ehorioidal  changes. 

T  h  e  r  a  p }%  The  treatment  is  protection  of  the  eyes  from  ligi^t 
by  coquilles,  medium  dark  room,  atropin  and  bandage,  if  ciliary  spasm 
occurs. 
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Rosenhauch*  reports  a  case  of  Berlin's  opacity  with  preserva- 
tion of  normal  vision.  The  left  eye  of  a  boy,  aged  II,  was  struck  by  a 
stone,  which  caused  a  wound  below  the  temporal  orbital  margin;  hyper- 
emia of  conjunctiva  with  a  few  small  ecchymoses.  The  pupil  was  of 
normal  size  and  reacted  normally.  Ophthalmoscopically  there  was  a 
triangular-shaped  milky  opacity  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  disc,  a  similar 
opacity  at  the  macula  lutea  and  a  dark  spot  on  the  fovea.  V.  was  normal, 
no  scotomas,  and  the  opacities  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  Rosenhauch 
assumes  extra-  and  intra-retinal  exudations  in  such  a  case.  Although 
they  generally  end  with  complete  recovery  and  disappearance  of  the 
ophthalmoscopic  changes,  he  thinks  that  these  may  be  so  slight  that  they 
can  be  detected  only  microscopically. 

b.  Traumatic  excavation  of  the  macula. 

Etiology.  "Holes"  in  the  macula  are  observed  in  cases  of 
injury  to  the  globe  as  the  result  of  retained  foreign  bodies  or  as  a  sequel 
of  commotio  retinae.  The  hole  appears  punched  out  with  perfectly  round, 
sharp  edges,  and,  what  is  very  striking,  reveals  in  the  depths  an  area  of 
chorioiditis  with  atrophy  and  pigment  proliferation  corresponding  to  the 
retinal  lesion. 

Butler*®  reported  four  cases,  some  of  which  were  retinal  holes,  and 
some  depressions  from  atrophy.  None  of  them  was  caused  by  trauma- 
tism. 

Ill  some  cases  microscopic  examination  of  the  specimen  shows  that 
an  actual  hole  did  not  exist,  the  hole  corresponding  to  an  area  of  retinal 
atrophy  enclosing  a  cystic  space  filled  with  fluid. 

Coats"  says  "Macular  holes  are  produced  by  an  edema  of  the 
retina  at  the  posterior  pole.  The  edema  may  not  be  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  fovea,  but  the  appearance  of  a  hole  will  only  be  produced  if  there 
is  a  defect  at  least  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina.  A  total  defect  of  all 
the  layers  of  the  retina,  without  membranes  or  shreds,  is  necessary  for  the 
completely  typical  picture ;  and  that  such  a  complete  defect  may  arise  from 
retinal  edema  is  proved  by  his  case.  The  edema  may  result  from  a  con- 
tusion, in  which  case  it  is  the  same  as  the  edema  that  produces  Berlin's 
opacity ;  or  it  may  arise  from  toxins  in  the  vitreous,  the  result  of  irido- 
cyclitis :  or  from  retinal  vascular  disease. 

^'Rupture  of  the  retina  at  the  time  of  injury  is  not  the  cause  01 
macular  holes.  This  is  proved  {  1)  by  those  instances  which  occur  with- 
out an  injury,  as  in  irido-cyclitis,  ehorio-retinitis.  retinal  vascular  disease, 
albuminuric  retinitis,  etc.:  (2)  by  those  cases  in  which  diflfuse  opacity  of 
the  retina  without  a  hole  has  heeu  observed  after  a  contusion,  and  in 
which  a  hole  has  sul)sef|uently  (level<>i)ecl ;  (3)  by  case  4.  reiX)rted  above, 
in  which  such  a  rupture  had  oecurre<l.  but  in  which  the  inea.surement.<5  and 
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appearances  could  not  be  brought  into  line  with  the  clinical  picture  of 
macular  hole.'* 

Von  H  i  p  p  e  1"  gives  a  note  upon  spontaneous  hole  at  the  fovea 
centralis.  Of  the  foveal  border  the  internal  nuclear  and  ganglion  cell 
layers  were  of  normal  thickness.  In  the  internal  nuclear  layer  and  in 
the  layer  of  cone  fibers  the  retinal  elements  were  separated  from  one 
another  by  cavernous  spaces.  The  internal  nuclear  layer  was  thus  divided 
into  two  layers.  In  the  fovea  itself  there  was  a  large  space  filled  with 
fluid  separated  from  the  vitreous  by  the  bulging  internal  limiting  mem- 
brane, and  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  thin  layer  of  retinal  tissue.  The  lat- 
ter is  composed  exclusively  of  hypertrophied  supporting  substance  witli 
isolated  pigment  cells,  while  the  external  nuclear  layer  and  cones  arc 
entirely  absent  in  this  position.  In  the  region  of-  the  fovea  the  pigment 
epithelium  shows  irregular  heaping  and  small  defects  and  is  everywhere 
separated  from  the  artificially  detached  retina  by  narrow  clefts.  In  the 
region  of  the  entire  posterior  pole  the  retina,  in  its  individual  layers,  is 
thickened  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  massive  nuclei  in  the  cells  of 
the  intermediary  granular  layers.  The  nuclei  are  oval  with  their  long 
axes  at  right  angles  to  the  retina.  They  stain  comparatively  faintly  with 
hematoxylin  and  must  be  due  to  proliferation  of  the  glia.  The  m.  1.  int. 
was  separated  from  the  retina  over  large  areas,  including  the  foveal 
region.  The  lacerated  ends  of  the  retina  are  seen  jutting  into  these 
cavernous  spaces.  The  author  considers  these  artifacts.  In  the  foveal 
region,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  but  not  demonstrably  continuous, 
there  is  a  delicate  endothelial  membrane  incarcerated  in  the  1.  m.  The 
vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  showed  thickening  of  the  walls,  narrow- 
ing of  the  caliber  and  here  and  there  hyalin  degeneration.  There  was 
edema  of  the  retina  confined  to  the  foveal  r^on  thinning  outwardly  from 
the  margin  of  the  fovea.  In  the  latter  there  was  a  cavity  filled  with 
fluid.  It  could  not  be  determined  whether  there  was  at  this  point  a  com- 
plete perforation  of  the  retina.  Certainly  after  the  absorption  of  the 
edema  a  condition  could  result  which  would  give,  ophthalmoscopically, 
the  picture  of  a  hole  at  the  macula.  Unfortunately,  the  media  were  too 
opaque  for  such  an  examination.  The  edema  was  ver}-  likely  due  to 
disease  of  the  retinal  vessels.  The  identity  of  the  findings  of  the  author 
with  those  of  F  u  c  h  s^^  speaks  decidedly  for  the  view  expressed  by 
R  e  i  s^*  that  in  the  traumatic,  as  well  as  spontaneous,  hole  formations  at 
the  macular  region  a  pronounced  edema  is  at  first  present. 

A  boy  came  to  me  having  been  struck  by  a  snowball  and  immediately 
blinded.  I  saw  him  several  weeks  after  when  the  vision  was  only  finger.^- 
at  3  m.,  and  the  macular  zone  looked  as  if  it  had  l)een  punched  out. 
(See  Plate). 

Curt   Cohen"  describes  the  case  of  a  man  injured,  by  explosion 
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of  a  gun,  in  the  left  eye,  which  was  enucleated  on  the  eleventh  day 
after  symptoms  of  panophthalmitis  had  set  in.  The  foreign  body  was 
lodged  in  the  disc,  with  intlammatory  exudation  and  infiltration  of 
chorioid  and  vitreous,  with  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  chorioid  at 
the  macula,  with  subretinal  accumulations,  bursting  and  edema,  the  pus 
oozing  into  the  vitreous.  The  inflammation  was  propagated  to  the  an- 
terior  segment  and  irido-cyclitis  with  hypopion  appeared,  hence  the 
enucleation. 

Cohen  sliows  that  the  chorioid  may  thus  play  an  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  holes  at  the  macula. 

Z  e  n  t  m  a  y  c  r*^  reports  two  cases  which  presented  the  typical  pic- 
ture of  the  macula  being  at  a  leaver  level  than  the  surrounding  retina, 
with  well  defined  margins.  The  floors  were  a  little  darker  than  the  sur- 
rounding  parts,  with  a  somewhat  granular  appearance.  One  case  fol- 
lowed a  blow  on  the  eye  from  a  piece  of  wt3txl,  causing  hyphemia  and 
increased  tension.  The  other  gave  no  histor>'  of  injur)%  but  there  was  a 
scar  on  the  forehead,  said  to  have  been  received  in  childhood, 

W  i  s  s  e  1  i  n  k^^  reports  ihe  case  of  a  |x>liceman  who  was  thrown 
forw^ard  from  Ids  falling  horse  into  the  sand.  Immediately  afterward 
he  saw  everything  misty.  On  the  sixth  day  he  came  to  the  clinic,  where 
central  scotoma  in  both  eyes,  and  a  very  small  hemorrhage  betw^een 
right  optic  nerv^e  and  fovea,  was  ascertained.  The  immediate  surround- 
ing of  the  left  fovea  was  slightly  gray.  Later  on  very  fine  lines,  com- 
posed of  small  dots,  in  fomi  of  radial  striations,  were  noticeable.  The 
diflFerent  shapes  of  the  scotoniata  in  right  and  left  eyes  showed  that  the 
ruptures  in  the  macula,  caused  by  the  contusion  of  the  posterior  pole  of 
the  eye  through  direct  pressure  from  the  front,  were  in  the  right 
eye  radial,  in  the  left  circular.  Wisselink  attributes  the  radial  ruptures 
to  an  intense  stretching  at  the  tunics  of  the  posterior  pole;  the  circular 
ruptures  to  tlie  change  of  power  of  resistance  of  the  retina  within  the 
foveal  ring.  He  assumes  that  in  the  intermediate  strata  of  the  retina 
a  separation  took  place  in  accordance  with  the  lacunar  formations  des- 
cribed by  Fuchs, 

T  w  i  e  t  m  e  y  e  r^*  reports  two  cases,  caused  by  contusions  of  the 
eyeball  through  blunt  objects.  The  macular  region  was  at  first  opaque, 
die  veins  engorged  and  tortuous.  In  f  roni  alx)Ut  ten  days  to  three  weeks 
a  round  hole,  half  the  size  of  the  optic  disc,  had  formed  at  the  maciUa. 
the  Ixyttom  of  which  was  a  markedly  lower  level  than  the  surrounding 
retina.  It  was  red  and  was  covered  with  white  dots  and  surrounded  by  a 
diffuse  grayish  opacity,  gradually  passing  into  normal  retina.  In  the 
second  case  this  opacity  showed  a  great  number  of  shining  yellow  crystals. 
Subjectively  a  central  scotoma  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion* 
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£.  H sab's  traunistic  macitlAr  disesae* 

Haab   in  i888^**  described  a  form  of  trauniEtic  macubf 
after  severe  contusions  of  the  eye. 

Etiology.     Severt  external  violence  front   a  bltint  body^  2» 
b!ow  from  a  fist,  hammer,  ^tone,  arrow,  whip,  wadding  from  a  artriijgj, 
etc,  of  greater  intensity  than  that  which  produces  Berlin's  opadtv,  auar 
permanent  degenerative  changes  at  the  maciJa  which  have  been  ctiled 
Haab's  disease  of  the  retina  and  macula  Ititea. 

The  cases  may  begin  with  Berlin's  opacity,  in  which  the  visual  aaatr 
is  more  affected  tlian  would  l>e  expected  and  does  not  return  to  noml 
after  lo  to  12  days,  or  the  disease  may  not  manifest  Itself  clearl)  tmtJ 
several  weeks  have  elapsed. 

In  1897  Haab'"'  described  a  case  with  similar  appearance  n 
results  to  the  vision  from  an  electric  current.  Olive  r**  also  d 
such  a  case. 

Haab**''  showed  by  a  series  of  cases  that  those  in  which  the 
opacity  occurred  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  macula  did  not  appear 
freqijcntly  as  in  certain  cases  v<htn  the  patients  returned  after  the  qm- 
ttision*     Out  of  29437  ^y^  cases  in  fiv^  years  he  saw  80,  or  043  p 
cent,  with  traumatic  macular  disease. 

In  192  cases  of  contusion  injur>^  to  the  eye  in  which  ophtbalm- 
scopic  examinations  were  made  23*96  per  cent,  showed  macular  disease. 
P  r  a  u  n'^  remarks  tliat  the  percentage  must  be  much  greater,  for  01 
many  injuries  to  the  eye  the  fundus  is  never  examined. 

Haab  has  certainly  showed  us  that  some  of  the  cases  previously  pK 
down  for  malingerers  have  a  real  affection  of  the  organ  of  vision  deflifltr 
strable  by  the  ophthalmoscope, 

S  y  m  p  t  o  m  s.  At  first  the  macula  is  reddish  and  the  fovei  nuy 
be  occupied  by  a  still  redder  spot,  with  verj^  fine  stippling  or  a  minutf 
hemorrhage.    The  reflexes  of  the  fovea  are  not  found. 

Later  the  macular  area  may  liecome  more  mottled  and  the  pi|;iTWSrt>' 
tion  a  little  stronger  about  the  macular  region,  or  the  mottling  and  f^^ 
mentation  may  be  very  insignificant,  especially  in  the  beginnings  and  b^ 
replaced  by  distinct  pale  patches,  as  is  shown  in  cut  No.  4,  Fig.  4^  ^^ 
Haab's  Atlas  (de  Schweinitz  American  Edition,  1909),  As  a  rule  ^^ 
disease  does  not  manifest  itself  clearly  until  several  weeks  have  pissei 
but  the  appearances  are  to  Ix*  seen  for  years  afterwards.  The  cetitfi' 
vision  is  markedly  and  dowly  iliminishcd.  fonning  at  first  a  rditJ^- 
then  a  total,  central  scotoma,  while  the  peripheric  field  is  littk  or  t^ 
at  all  affected. 

Diagnosis.  The  examination  of  the  macula  after  contusioo^  i' 
often  ilifficult,  n>  there  may  be  great  photophobia  and  the  lids  may  w 
much   swollen .     Likewise  there  may  he  wounding  of  the  coujiwicbi^^ 
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cornea  and  sclera,  erosions  and  opacification  of  the  cornea  and  lens, 
bleeding  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  vitreous,  rendering  the  media 
turbid  or  opaque.  However,  all  eyes  that  have  been  subjected  to  con- 
tusion should  be  carefully  examined  by  the  ophthalmoscope  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  and  at  intervals  for  several  weeks  thereafter, 
especially  if  the  patient  complain  of  lowered  vision  after  the  accident; 
and  no  one  should  be  declared  a  malingerer  until  we  are  sure  there  has 
been  no  resultant  macular  disease. 

The  Prognosis  is  bad.  The  central  vision  deteriorates  for 
months,  but  the  process  may  come  to  a  halt  before  a  large  central 
scotoma  forms. 

The  Therapy  is  that  of  ocular  contusion,  atropin,  rest,  and  pro- 
tective glasses. 

A  woman  struck  her  head  and  brow  on  the  edge  of  an  opened  door 
at  night,  causing  a  black  eye,  and  thereafter  she  could  not  see  well.  I 
examined  the  fundus  the  same  day,  finding  a  slight  degree  of  Berlin's 
opacity  at  the  macula,  in  the  center  of  which  w-as  a  hemorrhagic-like 
spot.  After  two  weeks  the  edema  still  persisted  and  there  was  also  a 
fine  pigmentation  in  parts  of  the  edematous  area.  (See  Plate) 
V  =  6/xii,  absolute  small  central  scotoma. 

A  man  was  struck  on  the  face  by  a  rope-end  and  three  weeks  after- 
ward came  saying  he  could  not  see  well,  when  at  the  macula  a  ring- 
shaped  circle  of  pigmentation  was  found  at  the  edge  of  the  fovea, 
with  small  pigmentation  outside  and  whitish  areas  within  the  ring. 
(See  Plate)     V  =  6/lx. 

A  boy  was  struck  by  a  companion's  fist,  seeing  "stars,"  and  several 
(lays  thereafter  came  to  me  with  the  remains  of  a  black  eye,  saying  he 
could  not  see  well.  The  macular  area  was  reddish,  with  fine  white 
stippling.  The  area  about  it  was  quite  dark.  V  =  6/xii,  recovery  to 
6/vi  after  several  weeks,  but  the  macula  retained  the  same  appearance 
(see  Plate),  while  that  of  the  other  eye  was  normal. 

In  Oliver's  case  of  e  I  e  c  t  r  i  c  macular  disease^®  the  patient 
was  shocked  by  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning,  falling  to  the  earth  and  feel- 
ing as  if  all  his  joints  had  been  pulled  out.  (A  horse  was  knocked  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  by  the  same  shock.)  He  was  totally  blind- 
ed, but  the  sight  came  back,  there  remaining  a  spot  before  each  eye. 
Central  scotomas  were  found  in  the  visual  fields.  Eleven  days  later  light 
points  in  grayisli  backgrounds  of  six>ts  were  found.  These  changed  their 
appearances  at  the  next  examination. 

In  Haab's  case'''"  of  electric  macular  disease  a  machinist  had  a 
strong  electric  current  from  a  dynamo  pass  through  his  body  from  the 
hands  and  out  of  his  right  eye,  reducing  V  to  3/xviii,  later  3/iv.  A  red, 
foveal  spot  on  an  edematous  background  occupied  the  macular  region. 
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d,  Hemorrhage  mto  the  retina,  and  ol  tfae  retiimJ  vesBels. 

Etiology,  We  consider  here  only  hemorrhages  Irom  tk  reismll 
vessels  into  the  vitreous  and  retinal  structure.  In  perforating  wom«J 
the  vessels  of  the  retina  may  be  cut,  and  with  those  of  the  choriotf]  am\ 
hemorrhage  into  the  vitreotis.  Direct  contusions  from  foreip  bod»f] 
may  occur. 

Wendell  R  e  b  e  r*^  says  obstetric  injuries  acccmnt  for  itim  ] 
cases  of  interrupted  binocular  vision  from  retinal  hemorrhages. 

The  force  of  contusions  of  all  sorts  on  the  eye  or  head  may  be< 
municated  indirectly  to  fragpile  vessels,  particularly  to  those  of  artmn^j 
sclerotics  and  in  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis^  and  cause  them  to  nipturtr,  \\ 
blow  upon  the  eye  indenting  it  may  rupture  the  retinal  vessels  wiii 
breaking  open  the  globe. 

Symptoms.  Unless  in  the  case  of  severe  contusions;  or 
the  patient  seldom  complains  of  loss  of  vision  if  the  bleeding  mto  ik J 
vitreous  be  not  in  the  visual  axis,  although  he  may  see  a  d^irk  s|v>t  \timl 
the  eye.  The  ophthalmoscoi^e  generally  sliows  a  single  hemorrhage  ^\ 
ceeding  from  an  artery  in  the  case  of  sclerotics,  or  it  may  \ye  in  tkwfj 
after  direct  contusions*  as  reported  by  C.  A.  Oliver.'*  If  the  bkediiif  !^j 
great  only  an  extra- vit real  hemorrhage  may  be  diagnosed,  Tk  frtikl 
blood-clot  looks  cherry-red ;  older  ones  blackish.  The  blood  stain m\ 
diffuse  throughout  the  vitreous,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  circumscribed,  i 
as  a  streak  or  projection.  Commonly  when  within  the  retina,  or  pf?-t5^' 1 
nal,  between  the  retina  and  the  vitreous  lamella,  the  upper  margin  oi& 
clot  is  horizontal. 

C  oil  r  s  e.  A  hemorrhage  may  be  fully  resorbed  in  one  or  ^^ 
months  or  longer  in  old  subjects,  or  it  may  become  organized  ainlper^ 
indefinitely  as  membranes  in  the  vitreous  or  in  the  retina  as  a  vellotiA 
pigmented  area  in  which  the  retina  elements  will  atrophy.  A  scotocnaof 
the  field  naturally  follows  and  when  the  bleeding  has  been  great  pcnua- 
nent  loss  of  sight  results  from  the  secondary  changes.  Macular  ble«ft^ 
cuts  off  central  vision. 

In  C.  Zimmerman'  s^*  case  of  rupture  of  the  central  vesiel>  ^ 
intra-ocular  hemorrhage  resulted  in  a  marked  degree  of  retinitis  poKi- 
erans,  in  which  dense  masses  of  connective  tissue  extended  out  kfM^ 
retina  into  the  vitreous  and  a  portion  of  the  fundus,  even  the  papilla  it^' 
Into  these  masses  run  new  blood  vessels  from  the  retina.  These  are  ^ 
ably  generally  preceded  by  hemorrhages  which  later  have  become  orga^' 
ized. 

A  tail,  strong  man  of  thirty-seven  years  attempted  to  boanl  the  front 
platform  of  an  electric  car,  ^vhich  was  mriving  fast.  He  fell,  ho^vcrei 
and  dropped  with  the  right  side  of  his  face  on  the  ground  with  ^  ^^^ 
Icuce  that  the  strong  leather  visor  of  his  cap  was  detached  and  stntd  to 
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nose  and  right  eye.  Laceration  of  the  retinal  vessels  behind  the  eye  with 
picture  of  thrombosis  of  the  artery  and  vein  were  thereby  produced. 

The  further  course  of  the  morbid  changes,  as  reported  from  the  ex- 
amination of  Nov.  7,  iSgb,  was  rlegencration  of  the  retina  with  develop- 
ment of  connective  tissue  covering'  the  disc  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
retina.  The  bloml  vessels  were  partly  hidden  over  it,  partly  branched 
over  it.  The  extensive  tracts  of  white  and  gray  fibrous  tissue,  which  at 
some  places  projected  4-6-O0  C,  reminded  one  very  much  of  the  affection 
described  by  M  a  n  s*''  as  retinitis  proliferans.  Mans  examined  his  case 
anatomically  and  found  a  chronic  retinitis  with  new  formation  of  tissue 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  and  therefore  called  the  disease  retinitis 
[>roliferans,  since  he  regarded  the  inflammation  of  the  retina  as  the  pri- 
mary change. 

B  a  n  ho  1  z  e  r^"  examined  another  case  microscopically,  which  was 
similar,  inasmuch  as  in  both  the  new- fanned  tissue  in  the  retina  consisted 
of  proliferated  Mueller's  fibers,  connective  tissue  and  vessels.  According 
lo  Manz,  intraocular  hemorrhage  stands  doubtless  in  intimate  causal  rela- 
tion with  the  proliferation,  as  observed  in  most  of  the  cases  published.  S. 
S  c  h  u  1 1  z  e-'  considers  *'the  name  retinitis  proliferans  unsuitable  for  tills 
affection,  since  an  inflammation  of  the  retina  has  never  been  observed  a^ 
the  primary  disease,  while  retinal  and  vitreous  hemorrhages  were  alwayf 
found."  He  thinks  that  **the  new  masses  are  not  inflammatory  or 
exudative,  but  rather  deposits  of  unresorbed  blood  fibrin.  The  deposits 
are  in  intimate  connection  with  the  retina,  cause  atrophy  of  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  retina,  hypertrophy  of  the  connective-tissue  elements,  and 
finally  become  themselves  transformed  into  fibrous  cicatricial  tissue."  In 
Schultze's  paper  will  b^  found  a  review  of  the  literature  on  this 
subject :  Manz.  Leber,  Alexander,  Schleich,  Proehsting,  Martinet,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  observations  of  H.  Knapp,-*  Chodin,^**  and 
the  experiments  of  Colucci*^ 

Re-establisbment  of  circulation.  In  most  of  Wagen- 
man's"*  animals  an  imperfect  circulation  was  established  through  the 
capillary  anastomoses  at  the  periphery  of  the  disc;  even  the  artery  on  the 
disc  was  refilled.  Later  on  he  found  several  fine,  new-formed  blood- 
vessels at  the  disc  coming  from  outside,  to  which  he  is  inclined  to  attribute 
the  restitution  of  circulation.  Vertical  and  frontal  serial  sections  of  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  indicated  that  the  restitution  of  circulation  is 
chiefly  owing  to  new-formed  vessels  which  enter  the  disc  partly  from  the 
chorioidal  opening,  partly  from  the  optic  sheath  and  the  episcleral  tissue ; 
i.  e.,  from  the  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  underlying  retina  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  connective  tissue  elements  of  the  retina.  Later  on  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  and  phthisis  of  the  eyeball  may  be  expected. 

H  i  1 1  e  m  a  n  n  s  and  P  f  a  1  z^'  report  a  ca5e  in  which  a  large  piece  of 
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wocxi  fiber  flew  again^^t  the  righl  eye  of  a  man,  aged  43,  witlioat  carj-my' 
iin  external  injur)'  or  hindering  him  from  conliniiing  his  work,    Tr*.   j, 
later  he  could  onl)^  coauit  fingers  at  3  to  4  m.  di&tant,  and  the  cyr  prt:i     , 
the  qihUmhiioscopic  picture  of  intense  congestion  of  the  central  m^h. 
vein,  haziness  of  the  disc»  ischemia  of  the  central  arler>*;  L  e*  tlira?f>ect 
of  thronilx>sis  of  the  central  %'e)n,  laMiug  liHir  months.    A  vasciibr  ^ffo 
tion  wa&  diagnosed  from  the  licart,  dullness  extending  to  the  left  and 
tortuosity  of  the  temporal  arteries. 

Ten  months  later  ahuost  coni^plete  recovery  had  takcu  plact,  wttli' 
\^^5/xii  and  normal  visual  field.  Therefore,  a  gradually  incrtisin 
hemorrhage  into  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  from  a  fissure  of  the  op 
canal  seemed  more  likely  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  intense  diitsjit- 
ance  of  circulnhmi  in  the  retina.  The  result  shows*  that  the  prognoB-* 
nmsl  Ix;  guarded  in  such  cases  and  must  nol  be  proniiunced  uolaTOnlfl^ 
even  after  the  affection  has  lasted  for  several  months, 

C.  A,  0 1  i  %'  e  r^^  describes  a  case  of  a  14  year  t»ld  appreotio:  -' 
was  struck  by  a  triangular  %vedge  of  steel  about  2  inches  long  and    .1 
wide»  and  half  an  inch  tliick  at  the  base,  thrown  by  a  fellow  wottcBBi 
about  25  meters  away.    Seen  fifty  hours  after  the  accident  the  HdstcPf 
found  swollen,     V^5/xxv.     Dense  irregular  subhyaloid  heoKjnlttge  * 
lower  part  of  field  proceeding  from  the  inferior  temporal  vein,   JuBr 
months  later  full  viiiion ;  no  scotoma ;  striated  retinitis  and  thicker  msd   . 
wall.  j 

The  Therapy  consists  of  pressure  bandage,  rest,  admiiiistratKHi    | 
of  calcium  chloride^  ergot,  pilocarpin  sweats,  and  mild  cathodal  galvai^ 
ism. 

Embolic  m  o  i  the  vessels  can  hardly  be  classed  a$  traunafii 
except  in  injury  to  the  vessels  behind  the  globe. 

A'i  r  c  m  b  o  1  i  s  m  f  r  om  caisson  disease  may,  however^  be 
here  considered,  as  it  is  vocational  and  of  medico-legal  importance. 

This  has  been  well  descrified  by  S  r  h  a  p  r  i  n  g  e  r*^  In  casfe  ^i 
sudden  blindness  after  coughing  spells,  air  emlx>!ism  must  be  thought  ot 
first-  In  support  of  this  view  Schapringer  quotes  Ewald  aud  Kolierfi 
remarks,  viz. :  "Whenever  the  pressure  in  the  lungs  reaches  a  certaM 
heiiiht,  small  quantities  of  air  enter  the  pleura!  space  and  the  circiilatioiL 
but  nn  damage  results  from  it  to  the  organism,  on  account  of  the  smsB 
quantities  escapini;  iu  a  short  time/'  Schapringer  suggests  the  same trtat 
ment  as  in  caissnn  disease ;  i.  e.,  to  bring  the  patient  into  a  pneumatK 
chamber  and  let  him  breathe  compressed  air  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
there  is  no  pneumatic  cabinet  at  disposal,  an  attempt  with  inhalation  of 
oxygen  might  be  made. 

Schapringer  explains  also  the  instantaneous  blindness  in  whoop- 
ing cough  by  embolism  of  the  central  retinal  artery,  or  of  the  corrc- 
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spondiii^  l>arts  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  heniiaiiopia.  Sudden  blindness 
after  hemorrhag^es  from  the  stomach  is  likewise  ascribed  to  air  embolism. 
Pneumatic  therapeutics  ought  to  be  applied  in  these  ca^.es  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  attack  before  the  critical  moment  has  elapsed. 

Best'*  abscr\H"d,  in  a  woman,  aged  43,  after  extirpation  of  a  goiter, 
of  which  a  rcnmant  was  left,  around  the  somewhat  veiled  disc  of  the  left 
eye  several  large  hemorrliagcs  and  white  fuci  encroaching  upon  tlie  disc. 
Under  thyreoi^hn  o.i  a  day  the  hemorrhages  were  almost  absorbed  withir 
two  months.     After  further  six  months  there  was  only  a  small  streaky 


Fig.  313. 
Rupture  of  die  nerve.     (Zimmerman.) 


ecchymosis  at  the  nasal  side  of  the  disc.  An  intercurrent  administration 
of  iodide  of  potassium  was  not  well  borne,  as  the  swelling  of  the  face 
increased.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  ol>servations  of  Kocher,  who 
found  that  iodide  of  potassium  exerts  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  healthy 
remnants  of  the  thyroitl  gland. 

From  the  experimental  arterio-sclcrosis  produced  by  extirpation  of 
the  thyroid  gland  in  dogs,  sheep  and  goats,  Best  infers  the  dependence  of 
the  intraocular  hemorrhages  in  his  case  upon  this  operation.  As  injec- 
tion of  thyroid  juice  accelerates  the  pulse  and  lowers  the  blood  pressure, 
and  perhaps  acts  favorably  on  arterio^sclerotic  changes  of  the  Wood  ves- 


weak  woman  who  had  been  struck  upon  the  eye  by  a  key  and  14  i^}^ 
later  was  nearly  blinded.  In  the  periphery  of  the  inner  half  of  the  retina 
there  was  a  tear  and  serons  infiltration  with  tortuous  vessels.  Later  on 
there  developed  in  this  place  an  aneurism,  from  the  arterial  twig,  of  the 
size  of  a  pin  head. 

M  a  g  n  u  s"*  described  an  a rterio- venous  retinal  aneurism  developing 
in  the  eye  of  a  hospital  attendant  who  two  years  before  had  been  struck 
on  the  eye  with  a  hard  hand-cufF  by  an  insane  person.  Arteries  and  veins 
could  not  be  differentiated  and  a  pid sating  anastomosis  of  ihem  existed 
2^4  disc  diameters  from  the  papilla. 
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D.      RUPTURE  DIALYSIS  AND  DETACHMENT  OF  THE  RETINA. 

I.  Isolated  ruptures  of  the  retina  are  seldom  seen  except  when 
the  eye  ttself  is  torn  open,  as  in  scleral  niptnre.  In  other  cases  they  may 
occur  together  with  lliat  oi  the  chorioifl.     (See  plate.) 

a.    Isolated  retinal  rupture. 

The  %T5seIs  are  broken  and  torn  and  the  wound  edges  of  the  retinal 
laceration  arc  rolled  inwards,  as  shown  in  Haab's  Atlas,  Figs.  61  and  62/ 
w*here  he  states  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  retinal  detachment  a 
tear  or  hole  of  varying  size  and  shape,  often  surrounded  by  a  shred  of 
membrane  of  a  corresponding  outline,  which  appears  to  have  been  torn 
out  and  floats  in  the  vitreous.  Moderate  blood  streaking  is  often  ob- 
ser^'ed  in  the  vitreous.    The  chorioidal  vessels  show  more  plainly  through 
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the  opening  tlian  through  the  attached  retina ;  often  a  tongue  of  retina  is 
seen  in  the  opening.  Small  tears  are  of  no  immediate  moment,  although 
the  retina  usually  further  detaches,  as  it  always  does  where  the  laceration 
is  of  any  extent.  When  the  niplure  is  at  the  ora  serrata  it  is  practically  a 
dialysis  and  leads  to  further  detachment. 

I  saw  such  a  case  in  a  woman  who  struck  her  face  against  a  door- 
jamb  in  the  dark,  in  which  almost  the  lower  half  of  the  retina  was  broken 
away  from  its  attachment  at  the  ora  serrata. 

Scheffels-  reported  two  interesting  traumatic  cases,  in  one  of 
which  there  was  a  circumscribed  rupture  at  the  ora  serrata  with  but  little 
detachment,  and  in  the  other  a  more  considerable  detachment  in  the  same 
situation. 

F  u  c  h  s**  reported  a  case  of  laceration  of  the  retina  without  dialysis 
at  the  ora  serrata  after  discission  and  reclination  of  a  cataracta  aridoli- 
quidata  in  which  a  coloboma  of  the  retina  was  produced  by  the  manoeuvre. 

b.  Rupture  of  the  retina  accompanying  rupture  of  the  chorioid. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  rupture  of  the  chorioid  the  retina  may  albO 
break,  usually  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  chorioid,  either  through  the  direct 
force  of  the  contusion  or  secondarily  from  the  pressure  of  sub-retinal 
hemorrhage  in  the  blood  seeking  a  passage  into  the  vitreous.  In  such 
combined  ruptures  the  function  is  lost  immediately  except  in  minor  de- 
fects, where  in  the  most  favorable  cases  a  visual  field  defect  follows,  but 
as  a  rule  from  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  a  decided  .detachment  of  the 
retina  results. 

In  a  boy  struck  by  a  whip  lash  two  weeks  before,  quadruple  ruptures 
of  the  chorioid  were  produced,  iKtween  the  disc  and  the  macula,  and 
below  there  was  found  a  long  tear  in  the  retina  with  hemorrhage  into  the 
vitreous  and  pigment  immigration.  As  the  case  was  only  seen  in  consulta- 
tion the  outcome  is  unknown  to  me. 

c.  When  the  bulb  capsule  is  opened  by  rupture. 

The  chorioid  and  retina  participate  in  the  damage  as  well  as  the  sclera 
M  ii  1 1  e  r,*  however,  in  his  large  series  of  typical  scleral  ruptures  only 
found  one  case  in  which  the  retina  was  toni.  P  r  a  u  n*^  says  that  in  gun- 
shot injuries  aflPecting  the  optic  nerve  in  the  orbital  region,  pulling  it  out 
of  the  bulb,  the  retina  is  often  torn  away  from  the  papilla  by  a  ring- 
shaped  opening. 

II.     A      TRAUMATIC  RETINAL  DETACHMENT. 
Dislocatio,  ablatio  sive  amotio  retinae. 

Dislocation  of  the  retina  is  a  solution  of  its  contiguity  with  the 
chorioid,  having  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  become  total,  probably  always 
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happening  through  some  form  of  trauiTia.  Myopic  eyes  in  %vhich  the 
vitreous  does  not  completely  fill  the  globe  are  especially  predisposed  to  the 
affection. 

Etiology.     I'or  those  cases  where  the  detachment  may  be  actually 
traced  to  a  trauma  il  may  have  been  from  a  poke  in  the  eye,  a  blow,  a 


Fig.  315. 
Total  tlclachment  of  retina;  calcareous  lens. 

thrown  object,  or  an  opening:  of  the  ocular  envelopes  by  a  wound  with 
resultant  cicatricial  changes  in  the  vitreous. 

In  traumatic  detachment  five  causes  are  to  be  differentiated:  r,  In- 
fiammatory  retraction  of  the  vitreous  with  adhe.-^ion  to  the  retina,  2. 
Retinal  tears.  3.  Post-retinal  hemorrhages,  4.  Cicatricial  contraction  oi 
a  scleral  wound.     5,    Sudden  cidlapse  of  the  eyeball,  with  arldition  of 


\A^ 


Fig.  316. 
Detachment  of  retina. 

trauma.     Only  in  the  first  group  does  the  vitreous  play  an  active  role. 
When  adhesions  were  absent  there  was  detachment  of  the  vitreous. 

The  retina  simply  lies  upon  the  chorioid  without  being  connected 
w  lib  it  anywhere  except  at  the  papilla  and  the  ora  serrata,  being  kept 
pressed  against  the  chorioid  by  the  vitreous.  A  detachment  is  possible 
only  when  either  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vitreous  ceases  to  act,  or 
when  the  retina  is  pushed  away  from  its  bed  by  a  force  greater  than  this 
pressure. 
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In  the  case  of  injuries  or  operations  when  a  large  quantity  of 
vitreous  is  lost  with  shrinking  of  vitreous  in  consequence  of  exudative 
organization  and  contraction,  especially  after  irido-cyclitis  and  irido- 
chorioiditis,  favors  the  condition. 

The  detachment  of  the  retina,  in  an  unopened  eye,  through  direct 
trauma,  is  of  rare  occurrence  except  as  a  secondary  result  of  contraction 
of  exudation  from  the  chorioid.  which  I  have  found  to  be  serum  tinged 
with  blood  pigment  or  a  hemorrhage  from  the  chorioidal  vessels. 

Detachment  of  the  retina  is  most  common  in  men  between  the  ages 
of  44  and  60.  The  chief  exciting  causes  are  those  agencies  that  increase 
intraocular  strain,  such  as  lifting  heavy  weights,  stooping,  vomiting,  con- 
stipation, childbirth,  sneezing,  severe  injuries  to  the  globe  or  its  neighbor- 
hood, etc. 

A  table,  representing  an  investigation  of  300  cases  of  separation  of 
the  retina,  examined  in  Horner's  klinik,  furnishes  a  satisfactory  clinical 


Fig.  317. 
Detachment  of  retina  and  chorioid.     Atrophia  bulbi. 

index  of  its  pathogenesis,  especially  of  the  predisposing  causes,  is  given 

by  C  a  s  e  y  A.  Wood®: 

Myopia    144  cases,  48    per  cent. 

Injury    49  cases,  16.3  per  cent. 

Iritis,    uveitis 11  cases,  3.6  per  cent. 

Chorioiditis    10  cases,  3.3  per  cent 

Hemorrhagic  diathesis 23  cases,  7.6  per  cent. 

Congenital  anomalies 2  cases,  0.6  per  cent. 

Congestive  causes 11  cases,  3.6  per  cent. 

Opacities  of  the  vitreous  alone 22  cases,  7.2  per  cent. 

Idiopathic   detachments 28  cases,  9.3  per  cent. 

300  cases,  100    per  cent. 

Myopic  and  senile  detachments  are  likewise  serous,  due  to  loss  of 
pressure  of  a  fluid  or  partly  degenerated  vitreous  and  imbibition  of  fluid 
therefrom.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  such  cases,  however,  a  slight  trauma, 
as  a  blow  or  jar  of  the  head  or  body,  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
actual  detachment.  A  third  cause  is  tumor  of  the  chorioid,  or  cysticercus 
forming  beneath  the  retina. 
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\  •»  n  H  i  i>  p  e  \'\  out  of  100,000  patients,  found  that  529  had  myopia 
^^ater  than  14  D. ;  i.  e.,  0.53  per  cent ;  and  in  842  myopic  eyes,  spontane- 
detachment  of  the  retina  was  observed  in  55 ;  i,  e.,  in  6.3  per  cent, 
ichnient  in  his  patients  was  possibly  due  to  the  operation  of  extraction 
Uie  lens  for  high  myopia  (13  times;  i.  e.,  4.9  per  cent).    In  7  of  these 
Hippel  attributes  the  detachment  to  frequent  operation,  yielding  to 
solicitations  of  his  patients.     In  the  remaining  6  die  cause  of  the 
ition  seemed  doubtful,  since  neither  the  operation  nor  the  course  of 
ling'  gave  a  direct  provocation.     He  says  further:     **A  condensation 
fibrillar  character  may  l>e  presented  in  the  microscopic  picture  of  the 
lements  of  the  vitreous  structure  by  a  marked  degree  of  constriction. 
lis  is  possible:  (a)  in  consequence  of  hardening  (an  artifact)  ;  (b)  the 
^stllt  of  compression  (e.  g.,  in  chorioidal  and  extraocular  tumors)  ;  (c) 
IS  a  vital  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  body/' 

He  sought  to  determine  experimentally  whether  a  vitreous  of  the 


Fig.  ?Jia 

Total  detachment  of  tlie  retina, 

ronsistence  of  albumin,  which,  in  life,  completely  filled  the  bulbar  cavity, 
(Could   by  hardening  in  Miiller's  fluid,  by  expression  of  the  albuminous 
ltd  be  drawn  together  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cavity.     It  was 
>und  that  the  uniformly  coagulated  vitreous  filled  the  space  between  the 
cfis  and  retina,  and  in  neither  case  was  the  retina  dragged  forward,  and 
albuminous  coagidated  fluid  la}er  found  between  the  vitreous  and 
ina. 

Leber^  found  with  great  constancy,  in  his  anatomical  specimens, 
Changes  which  must  be  ascribed  to  retraction  of  new- formed  cellular- 
ibrotis  tii^sue  at  the  interior  surface  of  the  retina  and  in  the  vitreous. 

Best"  concludes  that  if  the  consistency  of  the  vitreous,  the  firmne-^s 
^f  the  retina  and  its  cohesion  wHth  the  pigment  epithelium  are  changed, 
in    senile  and  myopic  eyes,  by   gradual  summulatioiis,  this  constant 
ictiofi  may  become  the  cause  of  idiopathic  detachment  of  tlie  retina. 
Symptoms.     In  traumatic  cases  the  ophthalmoscopic  view  may 
tie  at  first  obscured  by  opacities  of  the  media,  such  as  hemorrhages  into 
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llic  anterior  chaJiibcr  and  ^itrcDiis.    External v  the  eye  look&  normal^  i 
the  interior  cliaftil>er  is  often  liitnkingly  deep  and  the  tension  is 
ishcd-    Tin*  <»[jlithaItnoscope  show*.*  in  a  pronounced  case,  a  delicate  i 
hh  mcnihratR"  l>ack  of  tlic  pupil  projectinj^  into  the  vitreous,  rising  ab 
the  level  of  the  funclus  ami,  bein^f  fcxrnsed  with  a  convex  Icos^  ^'^O'^l 
according  to  the  projection,  iip\vard.s  to  ten,  or  niorCj  diopters,    OYerJ 
this  the  retinal  vesi^els  are  seen  to  course,  mterruptcd  as  they  dip  intotb 
folds  of  the  menihrane,  and  are  thus  li>st  to  view.     If  the  sob-retinal  6iii4 
be  serous*  a  slightly  greenish  color  is  seen»  if  the  fliiid  l>e  hloo<l  or  tinged'^ 
by  blood  the  color  is  tlark  gray  or  reddish. 

The  detachment  may  develop  at  any  ^xyt,  but  usually  changes  to  tte  | 
lower  part  of  the  fundus  on  accoitnt  of  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  su^ 
jacent  retinal  fliiitl.    In  traumatic  cases  there  h  a  greater  tendency  to  he 
re;ipplied  to  tlie  churioidal  surface  than  in  myopia,  aiid  hence  cure  of 
such  cases  may  be  expectetl  by  proper  treat  men t. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  in  the  disturbance  of  visioci,  espc*l 
dally  a  limitation  of  the  field*  usually  upwards  from  the  detachmenlj 
being  below*  In  the  beginning  of  a  dclachnient  there  is  often  dazzling  m 
metamorphopsia.  This  is  often  perceived  by  the  patient  a5  a  dark  dooJl 
corres^Kinding  to  the  ix>rtif>n  detached.  The  jiatient  complains  of  a  rkrl 
eurtain  which  veils  him  from  the  upfjer  part  of  objects,  as,  for  instano 
he  may  see  the  body  but  not  the  head  of  a  man  standtngf  in  front  of  1 
Hence  the  examination  of  tbe  visual  field  is  of  great  importance  for  the^ 
diagnosis.    In  total  detachment  the  lilindness  is  absolute. 

M  u  g  1  i  c  h^^  collected  136  cases  of  detached  retina  from  the  liteni- 
lure  in  which  the  retina  became  reattached  without  surreal  intervention. 
Healing  occurred  42  times  in  myopic  eyes,  11  after  albuminuric  retinitis, 
12  after  trauma,  10  after  chorioiditis  syphilitica,  5  after  ordinary  chorioiQ- 
itis,  3  after  operation,  and  50  without  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  dctadi- 
ment. 

A  d  a  m  ii  c  k'*  reported  three  cases  of  reattachment  after  traumatism. 

A  woman,  aged  57,  liad  an  extensive  detachment  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  retina,  commencing  above  the  upi>er  temporal  vessels,  with  a  rup- 
ture at  the  upper  lateral  j>eriphery.  It  was  gray,  very  prominent,  but  not 
floating.  The  vitreous  bcKJy  contained  large  opacities.  V=:5/x,  with 
defect  of  the  lower  half  of  the  visual  field.  After  the  patient  had  been 
treated  with  lying  in  bed,  diaphoresis,  iodide  of  potash,  for  tw-o  and  one- 
half  weeks,  the  retina  seemed  reattached,  but,  immediately  after  her  leav- 
ing the  bed,  became  again  detached.  Within  three  months  the  detachment 
had  as  usual  settled  downw-ard. 

At  the  next  examination,  one  and  one-half  years  later,  the  retina  was 
reattached  all  over  and  the  former  rupture  could  not  be  detected.    There 
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^as  one  large  immovable  opacity  of  the  vitreous  and  a  few  very  small 

ating  ones.     The  patient  related  that  she  had  run  against  a  tree  wiili 

right  side  of  her  forehead  and  sustained  such  a  severe  contusion  that 

^^le  fell  dowTi,  bleeding  from  forehead  and  occiput.     The  sight  of  the 

^ight  eye  then  steadily  improved,  with  full  recovery  within  three  months. 

^Vobably  the  contusion  caused  a  rupture  of  the  detached  retina  and  ad- 

'^tted  the  subretinal  effusion  into  the  vitreous.    This  pressed  the  retina 

against  the  chorioid,  to  which  it  became  agglutinated  by  hemorrhages 

into  the  subretinal  space. 

H  i  r  s  c  h  b  e  r  g*-  reported  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  50,  who,  from 
her  sijtteenth  year,  remembered  to  have  been  myopic,  but  never  wore 
glasses.    ^Accidentally  injured  by  a  shoe  hurled  against  her  right  eye,  she 
noticed  a  fine-dotted,  movable  veil  before  this  eye,  and  three  weeks  later 
a  fixed  dark  wall,  when  she  applied  to  Hirschberg.    V  =  perception  of 
the  light  of  a  candle  at  2  cm.;  projection  uncertain,  was  lacking  below. 
T.  very  much  diminished.    Detachment  of  upper  portion  of  retina,  which 
showed  a  rupture  near  the  lower  border.    Treatment  had  to  be  limited  to 
rest,  slight  diaphoresis,  idodid  of  potash;  a  bandage  was  not  tolerated. 
After   three  days  the  soft,  painful   form  of  detachment,  described  by 
Hirschberg,  was  fully  established.    T.  — 3,  very  deep  anterior  chamber, 
great  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  a  synechia  downward,  vitreous  ver>'  hazy. 
A  month  later  an  improvement  was  noticeable ;  anterior  chamber  was  not 
as  deep ;  tension  almost  normal ;  V  =  fingers  at  2  m. ;  but  the  retina  was 
detached  all  over,  with  two  ruptures  in  its  upper  prominence.    After  two 
•  months  further  the  retina  was  reattached,  opacities  of  vitreous  and  blood 
were  seen  at  the  lower  portion,  and  four  weeks  later  recovery  was  com- 
plete.    No  trace  of  the  ruptures  could  be  seen,  only  slight  oi>acities  of  the 
vitreous  and  pigment  changes  remained.     Hirschberg  cannot  recall  hav- 
inf;^  seen  a  similar  case. 

Complications.  The  usual  complications  are  degeneration  of 
the  vitreous  with  minus  tension  and  subsequent  cataract,  but  Hoor^^' 
and  O  o  n  i  n^*  reported  a  case  of  glaucoma,  following  a  traumatic  retinal 
detachment  in  a  workman  whose  eye  had  Ix^en  struck  by  a  piece  of  iron, 
\%-hich  had  to  be  relieved  by  iridectomy. 

In  a  woman  on  whom  I  had  aljout  a  month  before  incised  the 
sclera,  relieving  the  subretinal  fluid  and  seeming  reattachment  of  tliL 
retina,  thereby  an  acute  attack  of  glaucoma  occurred  with  loss  of  vision 
from  the  regained  6/xii  to  movement  of  objects.  Withdrawal  of  atropin, 
instillation  of  eserin  and  free  purgation  by  salines  relieved  the  attack  after 
three  days.  The  vision  at  present  writing  is  6/xii  and  the  retina  firmly 
anchored  in  the  lower  part  where  formerly  detached,  although  not  com- 
pletely reapplied  to  the  chorioid. 
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Diagnosis.    The  grayish,  floating  membrane  in  the  vitraxii,  pi 
jecting  anteriorly  and  in  focusing  which  the  retinal  vessels  are  son 
course,  is  pathognomonic.    The  visual  field  is  contracted,  correspondii 
to  the  portion  of  the  retina  tletached.    The  tension  is  diminished  and 
anterior  chamber  usually   deeper  than  normal.     Differential 
mn?;t  be  made  between  Berlin's  opacity,  in  which  the  level  of  tlie 
is  nonnal  and  the  vessels  uninterrupted^  and  especially  as  regards  cl 
al  sarcoma.    In  many  cases  of  the  latter  the  diagnosis  has  not  been 
until  too  late  to  prevent  metastasis  by  enucleation,  the  cases  being  hi 
as  retinal  detachment.     Such  an  error  of  observation  is  nowadays 
cusable. 

In   the  travimatic  and  myopic   forms  the  portion   dctachdl, 
viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  generally  api>ears  as  a  grayish 
surface,  composed  of  tolih,  crease.s  and  undulations.     Over  all  rm 
sinuous  retinal   vessels,  arteries  and  veins,  lx>th   showing  darker  lisai 
normal,  and  no  sign  of  the  underlying  chorioid  is  visible.    In  del 
secondary  to  a  tumor— which  is  nearly  always  a  sarcoma — ^the  retina 
it  is  smoother:  i.  e,,  not  thrown  into  folds;  the  limits  of  the  retinal 
aration  are  more  sharply  defined;  the  whole  is   but  sliglitly  moni 
or  not  at  all ;  the  retinal  vessels,  save  at  the  borders  of  the  d 
ment,  are  much  less  tortuous.     In  short,  its  aspect  is  more  that  of  a 
of  dome — more  or  less  rigid.    Unfortunately^  these  characteristics  are 
no  means  constant,  but  merge  into  each  other  in  the  two  forms.  Tk 
surface  of  the  detachment  must  be  studied  minutely,  with  dilatd  p-upil 
and  very  strong  illumination,  preferably  by  the  direct  method.    By  csw^ 
a  concave  mirror  held  very  close  to  the  eye,  and  turning  on  various  cot- 
vex  lenses,  one  can  examine  not  ordy  the  surface,  but  can,  in  a  measure, 
look  into  the  detachment,  as  it  were.     In  this  w^ay  one  may  oftm  ss 
pathognomonic  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  neoplasm.    WTien  a  dititb- 
ment  is  situated  between  the  equator  of  the  globe  and  the  ciliary^  bod); 
and  the  signs  just  mentioned  are  not  positive,  the  transilluminator  itjaf 
render  great  ser\Hce.     Another  sign  of  great  value,  when  present,  la^ 
bloody  infiltration  of  the  detached  retina,  evincing  a  tumor.    Minor  sig^' 
are  those,  for  instance,  as  to  location.    A  tumor  is  to  be  suspected  wbeni 
circumscrilied  detachment  appears  at  the  vault  of  the  vitreous  chamber 
or  in  the  macular  re^non.     Detachment  with  hypertension,  be  it  ever  SQ 
slight,  is  suggestive  of  a  tumor.     So  is  slowdy  progressive  failure  ot 
vision,  instead  of  sudden  or  rapid ;  as  also  the  persistence  of  good  c*r  i^ 
vision  w  ith  a  rather  extended  detachment.     Close  study  of  the  field  oi 
vision  may  furnish  a  clue.     The  limits  of  the  scotoma  in  simple  detadi- 
ment  are  less  precise  than  arc  those  of  the  secondary  variety.    The  exaim- 
ner  should  remember  that,  in  rare  instances,  the  tumor  is  found  diametri- 
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cally  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  detachment  is  located.  Hence  the 
importance  of  close  scrutiny  of  the  entire  fundus. 

P  f  al  z^*  ventilates  the  question,  How  long  after  a  traumatism  by  a 
blunt  force  may  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  which  wnth  the  greatest 
probability  was  caused  by  the  former,  remain  undiscovered  by  our  meth- 
ods  of  examination?  Pfalz  saw  a  case  four  days  after  the  accident. 
Vision  was  somewhat  impaired,  but  the  eye  looked  normal,  aside  from 
some  scratches  on  the  lids  at  the  point  of  impact.  Four  weeks  later 
vision  was  almost  normal,  but  the  pupil  was  enlarged  and  acted  sluggish- 
ly. After  three  days  detachment  of  the  retina  could  be  ascertained, 
Pfalz  surmises  there  was  at  first  slight  detachment  near  the  ora  serrata 
caused  by  the  contusion  of  the  eye.  The  attachment  of  the  retina  at  this 
point  being  tighter,  the  detachment  remained  at  first  circumscribed  and 
gradually  became  more  extensive.  The  period  between  injury  and  the 
possibility  of  diagnosing  the  detachment  must,  however,  be  limited,  and 
very  likely  is  shortened  by  physical  exertions  or  concussions. 

Onken^*  reported  a  man,  aged  19,  who  complained  that  he  had 
l>een  onable  to  see  with  his  right  eye  for  two  days.  There  was  a  large 
floating  detachment  of  the  retina  upw^ard,  later  on  downward.  The  pa* 
tient,  being  questioned  with  regard  to  an  injury,  stated  that  fi\e  weeki 
before  he  received  a  blow  from  the  handle  of  a  harrow.  Probably  this 
was  directly  followed  by  edema  or  a  slight  detachment  of  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  retina,  without  arousing  the  attention  of  the  patient,  who 
id  always  had  very  poor  vision,  being  myopic  from  early  childhood 
( — 15  in  left  eye),  Onkcn  recommends,  after  injuries  by  blunt  objects, 
YQjy  careful  ophthalmoscopic  and  perimetric  examinations  for  changes* 
especially  in  eyes  predisposed  to  detachment,  the  diagnosis  of  which  ma} 
be  of  great  prognostic  and  therapeutic  importance. 

A  s  m  u  s*^  on  Oct.  26,  1905.  had  an  iron  worker,  age  24,  come  to 
him  on  account  of  failure  of  sight  of  the  left  eye,  which,  he  said,  had 
set  in  the  day  before,  T,  — ^  i ;  pupil  does  not  react  directly  to  light ; 
retina  detached  upward  and  outward  in  large  gray  folds;  fluctuating. 
No  other  intraocular  changes;  no  myopia,  V  =  motion  of  hand  out- 
ward and  upward.  The  anamnesis,  however,  revealed  that  in  April,  1904, 
while  chischng.  a  piece  of  iron  flew  with  quite  a  force  against  his  left 
eye,  so  that  he  saw  poorly  for  two  days,  but  did  not  discontinue  his  work. 
An  oculist  had  found  a  hemorrhage  in  the  white  of  the  eye  close  to  the 
corneal    margin. 

If  the  possibility  of  late  detachment  of  the  retina  after  traumatism 
i$  accepted  at  all,  the  author  claims  it  for  this  case.  Very  likely  a  peripheral 
flat  detachment  was  produced  by  the  foreign  body,  but  was  not  noticed 
by  the  patient  until  it  became  more  central  and  caused  a  pcrceptilile  defect 
of  the  visual  field. 
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Strict  proof  can  never  be  furnished,  as  detarhment  of  ihc  retina 
occur  in  normal  tsytss  without  previous  injury.  A&mus^^  quote?  %nch 
case  in  a  painter,  aged  19,  with  a  large  detachment  of  the  retina  downw; 
who  could  not  rcmcnilKr  ever  liaving  met  with  an  accident    Trcatm* 
with  bandage,  diaphoretics  and  iodid  of  |>oiash  far  several  weeks  was 
success  ftd. 

Sch  warz***  reported  a  blacksmtth,  age  24,  who  sustained  a  pe^] 
f orating  Injury  of  the  sclera  by  a  piece  of  iron  which  had  broken  of  3 
pistOTL  In  the  gaping  vcrtiral  wound,  2.5  mm.  distant  from  the  tem| 
margin  of  the  cornea,  ihc  ciliary  body  could  be  seen.  Recover)' 
suture,  with  V  =^  S/viii.  No  ch;uiges  of  the  fundus  remained, 
paresis  of  accommodation,  Eiglu  years  afterwards  detachment  of 
retina  downward!^,  inwards*  and  outwards ;  opacities  of  the  vitreoui, 
in  or  under  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  fine  gray  stripes,  ton\er( 
towards  the  scar  of  the  sclera,  ^verc  noticed.    V.  L.  ^^  i/xxxvi. 

Ap|)arently  there  was  a  retracting  soir  of  the  ciliary  body»  adi 
to  the  sclera^  which  exerted  traction  on  the  surrounding  parts  and 
the  cause  of  the  dctuchrnent.    The  fitie  slri[>es  on  the  lens  mo^l  likely 
traction  folds  of  the  xonnla  nnd  cap,stde  of  ihc  lct!«4,  caused  by  the  cicati 
The  paresis  of  accomoioiiatiou  which  renuiined  after  the  injttnt'  had 
healed  indicated  damage  of  the  ciliary  body, 

Schwarz  recommends  a  careful  search  for  these  syniptoms  in  ci5cs 
of  late  detachment,  A  positi%^e  result  would  suggest  the  cxiitence  d 
cicatricial  changes  in  chorioid  and  ciliar>'  body. 

V.  Ammon^*  reports  two  cases  in  which  detachment  of  the  retina 
occurred,  four  and  three  weeks,  after  contusion  of  the  eyes,  and  found  a 
third  one  in  the  papers  of  an  accident  insurance  company.  The  author 
emphasizes  the  great  practical  importance  of  these  observations  for  ad- 
justing claims  for  accident. 

E.  C  r  a  m  e  r^*"  reported  a  man,  aged  5a,  who  received  a  blow  from  i 
thrashing  flail  on  the  itmer  angle  of  the  left  eye,  between  the  root  of  the 
nose  and  the  orbital  margin.  He  lost  consciousness  and  fell  dow-n.  The 
eye  was  red,  but  there  was  no  subconjunctival  hemorrhage,  and  xisk/a 
was  not  disturbed.  Five  weeks  later  the  patient  complaitied  of  fluttering 
before  his  eye.  which,  in  a  few  days,  turned  into  practical  blindness, 
Cramer  found  an  extensive,  even,  non-vascular  detachment  of  the  tenr 
poral  half  of  the  retina.  In  the  lowest  and  most  f>eripheral  portions  the 
detached  retina  showed  an  irregular  rupture,  with  its  ends  curling  up. 
through  which  the  normal  chorioid  could  be  seen  distinctly.  This  rupture 
lay  opposite  the  point  of  impact.  Apparently  the  end  of  the  thrashing 
swingle  had  produced  a  violent,  isolated  contusion  of  the  inner  upper 
segment  of  the  eyeball,  which  led  to  a  fine  rupture  on  the  opposite  side. 
without  symptoms,  on  account  of  its  peripheral  seat  and  slight  dimen- 


Glass  chip  \n  vitreous  with  air  bubbles  in  couraeof 
wound  through  vitreous. 
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sions.  Gradually  serous  fluid  from  the  vitreous  collected  between  the 
wound  edg^es.  widening  the  gap  and  thus  making  room  for  post-retinal 
effusion  witli  its  consequences.  Since  the  other  eye  was  amblyopic  and 
showed  posterior  cortical  cataract,  prognosis  of  regaining  vision  after 
operation  being  very  imcertain,  the  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  sec- 
ondary detachment  was  of  utmost  importance  to  the  patient. 

W  e  i  1 1-"^  reports  two  cases  of  contusion  of  the  eyeball  of  healthy 
emnietrof>es  by  weights  of  several  pounds  falling  from  considerable 
height,  in  which  the  symptoms  of  detachment  of  the  retina  set  in  respec- 
tively two  and  four  weeks  later.  Although  siM>iitaneous  detachment  of 
the  retina  may  occur  in  ennnetropes  and  hypennetropcs  (W.  had  at  the 
same  time  two  such  cases  under  treatment),  the  solution  was  undoubtedly 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  accident.  He  leaves  it  undecided  whether 
the  separation  of  the  retina  in  these  cases  starts  from  a  peripheral  rupture 
of  tlie  retiua,  which  cannot  be  detected  with  the  ophthalmoscope »  or 
whether,  according  to  Pfak,  a  peripheral  detachment  takes  place  imme- 
diately after  the  injury.  He  advises,  however,  to  treat  patients  with  se- 
vere contusions  of  the  eyes  with  rest  in  bed,  even  if  the  first  examination 
does  not  reveal  changes  in  the  fundus,  on  account  of  their  dubious  prog- 
nosis and  thrt^ateniug  detachment  of  the  retina. 

Prognosis.  Traumatic  detachment  of  the  retina  is  more  apt  to 
be  cured  either  spontaneously,  medicinally  or  by  operation  than  in  the 
case  of  idiopathic  types.  It  is  less  apt  to  s|>read  and  we  always  hope  for 
healing, 

S  a  1 1 1  e  r-*  says  the  smaller  the  detachment  and  the  more  recent  the 
case  tlie  more  encouraging  the  prospect. 

S  c  h  o  e  1  e  r^^  says  that  the  most  successfully  treated  cases  are  recent, 
present  a  clear  vitreous  and  a  bagging  of  the  detached  retina, 

Fu  ch  s-*,  however,  says:  *'It  is  generally  possible  in  recent  and  not 
too  excessive  cases  of  separation  of  the  retina  to  obtain  an  improvement  of 
the  siglit  by  partial  reattachment  of  the  retina,  and,  in  especially  favor- 
able cases,  even  to  cause  the  detachment  to  disappear  completely.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  only  in  tlie  rarest  cases  that  the^e  good  results  arc  lasting/' 
etc.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  my  experience  nor  that  of  many  recent 
writers  (see  Therapy),  Where  a  laceration  of  the  fetina  also  occurs  a 
permanent  visual  field  defect  obtains  and  when  the  retina  is  completely 
IcHisened.  cataract,  optic  nerve  atrophy  and  atrophia  bulbi  completes  the 
clinical  picture. 

Therapy.  P  r  a  u  n"*  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  words  '*Ruhe- 
lage  und  Eh^uckN^erband,  pilocar|>in  injektionen/*  However,  many  a^l- 
vances  have  been  made  in  therapeutics  during  the  last  decade  and  in  the 
treatment  of  retinal  detachment  we  have  taken  a  great  step  forward.  Even 
if  we  tnay  not  secure  a  complete  reattachment,  yet  in  many  cases  we  may 
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anchor  the  retina  do^'ii  to  the  ocular  envelopes  in  several  placei  and  gi^t 

what  seems  to  the  patient  a  satisfactory  cure,  for  thi*  hai  been  myoperi 
ence. 

The  hopes  of  both  patient  and  surgeon  are  often  doomed  to  irn^ 
fjointnient  because  of  secondary  detachment  of  the  replaced  rctJni. 
quite  frequently  happens  that,  after  a  complete  reposition  of  the  a^ 
arated  membrane  (with  demonstrable  increase  in  both  cefltnl  M 
peripheral  vision  lasting  for  a  considerable  time),  the  retina  is  onccniott 
torn  away  from  the  chorioid-  This  accident,  due  to  various  causes,  has, 
in  many  instances,  taken  place  while  the  patient  was  quietly  lyiDgio  WL 
under  atropia  and  wearing  a  bandage. 

Casey  A*  W  o  o  d*  says  a  ray  of  comfort  and  hope  is  thrown  1 
this  discouraging  fact  in  the  surgical  conduct  of  separated  retina  mflrf 
qiitte  a  ntiiTi!>er  of  brilliant  and  permanent  cures  have  followed  p«iisW* 
treatment  and  the  repetition  of  operations,  in  spite  of  these  reJapscs,  k 
my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  in  the  preliminary  discussion  with  the  ptioir 
of  the  ''pros  and  cons"  of  proposed  operative  measures  tliat  tlii5  irrepriar 
course  of  the  disease  be  frankly  stated.  No  surgical  interventiofl  sW 
he  undertaken  unless  all  parties  to  it  are  willing  to  have  the  pitient  lul^ 
mit  to  repeated  operations  as  long  as  there  is  a  cliance  of  minm- 
Deutschmann,  for  example,  has  finally  succeeded  in  several  casti  ol  tt 
lapse,  after  operating  a  dozen  times  or  more. 

In  1892,  a  gentleman  from  Kansas,  who  had  one  highly  ni)'Opicc)t 
was  induced  by  an  osteopath,  who  was  massaging  him,  to  allow  hm  ti 
massage  this  eye  to  "work  some  sight  back  into  it*' ;  two  days  later  tk 
eye  became  more  blind  from  loss  of  a  portic^i  of  the  visual  field,  Hev*-* 
sent  to  me  by  his  physician  for  operation  and  I  found  localized  retnfl' 
detachment.  Rest  in  bed  with  pilocarpin  sweats,  which  offer  the  kstbope 
in  other  than  traumatic  cases,  were  used  without  result,  but  three  fl>c>- 
sions  over  the  site  of  the  retinal  detachments  permitted  the  subjacfft 
retinal  fluid  to  exude  and  restored  the  retina  to  place,  patient  leavini  w* 
hospital  two  weeks  after  the  operation.  Two  days  after  his  return  hoot 
the  retinal  detachment  recurred,  probably  from  going  up  and  ^^ 
stairs.  This  shows  the  futility  of  €>i5erative  procedures  for  detached  rcliiia 
in  high  myopia. 

In  a  moderate  myope  (6  D.)  who  suffered  an  injury  to  the  W 
which  was  followed  by  a  partial  loss  of  one  eye,  the  retina  was  t^f^ 
to  its  place»  and  the  subjacent  liquid  absorbed,  by  ten  days"  rest  in  M^™ 
pilocarpin  sweats.    After  five  years  the  detachment  had  not  rccurrc^i 

In  a  plumber  who  seven  months  before  had  a  blow  upon  thee^ttrofii 
a  piece  of  piping  there  was  retinal  detachment  downwards,  V=5/*' *  * 
contracted  upwanls.     The  iris  of  this  side  was  of  a  hrowii  color*  wn«f 
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the  other  eye  was  blue.  By  scleral  incision  a  brownish  serum  was  let  out 
and  the  retina  returned  to  place.  One  month  later  V=6/xviii  and  no 
detachment  could  be  observed,  the  incision  part  showing  striae  retinales 
at  right  angles  to  the  incision.  Vision  remained  good  for  several  years, 
but  ten  years  later  he  returned  with  a  blind  eye  from  secondary  cataract 
and  presumable  recurrent  retinal  detachment,  as  the  anterior  chamber  was 
deep,  the  tension  subnormal  and  the  pupil  reacted  only  consensually  to 
light.  The  contrast  in  the  color  of  the  eyes  was  more  marked  than  at 
first. 

b.  Striae  retinalis  following  traumatic  retinal  detachment. 

Etiology.  F  u  c  h  s="  reiterates  his  claim  that  a  real  spontaneous 
case  of  retinal  detachment  with  reattachment  of  the  retina  does  not  occur. 
If  a  functional  cure  be  made,  yet  a  portion  of  the  retina  seems  so  greatly 
damaged  as  to  have  but  little  functional  power,  and  can  readily  be  made 
out  by  the  ophthalmoscope;  the  fundus  in  the  region  concussed  is  spotted, 
and  frequently  traversed  by  rectilinear  striae,  either  pure  white  or  lined 
with  pigment,  and  which  lie  in  front  of,  back  of,  and  along  the  retinal 
vessels,  being  formed  by  strands  of  connective  tissue  from  organization 
of  the  sero-fibrinous  sub-retinal  exudate,  retinitis  striata.  The  whole 
affected  area  is  separated  from  the  remaining  normal  fundus  by  a  sharp, 
usually  curved  line,  yellowish  or  gray  and  surrounded  by  pigment. 

P  r  a  u  n*^  makes  a  distinction  between  retinitis  striata  and  strice 
retinales,  the  former  being  a  pigment  degeneration  process  from  a  chorio- 
retinitis, and  the  latter  due  to  bands  of  white  fibrin,  and  should  be  rightly 
denominated  striae  sub-retinales.  The  striae  are  not  always  parallel,  but 
may  converge  toward  one  another,  the  direction  depending  upon  the 
stretching  of  the  retina,  if  from  the  papilla  the  striae  converge.  There  arc 
cases  without  pigmentation  as  well  as  with.  Prevascular  striae  come  from 
hemorrhages  in  and  in  front  of  the  retina  and  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  retinitis  proliferans.  M  a  n  z^®  ascribed  them  to  prohferation  of 
the  sublenticular  fibres  of  Miiller  in  the  retina.  The  stripes  lie  both  it: 
front  of  and  behind  the  retinal  vessels. 

Perivascular  striae  occur  along  the  vessels  from  perivascu- 
laritis.  and  have  no  particular  relation  to  trauma.  Such,  however,  may 
follow  an  incised  wound  of  the  sclero-chorioid  and  retina,  as  shown  in  a 
case  where  an  oculistic  quack,  who  "cured"  everything  from  diabetes  to 
diarrhea,  by  oi>erating  upon  the  ocular  muscles,  in  doing  a  "graduated" 
tenotomy,  cut  through  the  sclera,  chorioid  and  retina  with  his  scissors, 
producing  a  most  picturesque  condition  of  the  fundus,  as  I  saw  it  about  a 
year  later.  A  large,  spear-shaped,  white  cicatrix  existed,  temporally 
from  the  fovea,  deeply  pigmented  at  its  edges  with  convergent  striae 
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retinal  is  and  pigrnetu  clianges  from  a  striate  relimiis,  willi  perivasaflar 
stria*,  macular  disease  similar  to  that  of  Haab  and  optic  nerve  atrophy. 
The  condition  well  reprtrsented  all  three  fonns  of  nrtinal  strialion  and  b 
depicted  on  accompanying'  plate. 

Retrovascnlar  stride  are  due  to  of^anijeation  i>i  the  sub-retinal 
exudate,  as  described  alxive.  Many  siicli  cases  have  been  reported.  lo  a 
case  of  *'hca1ed"  retinal  detarlirnent  I  ftmnd  0  marked  retinal  <tmtt*i3 
with  whitisli  bands  arranged  nearly  parallel  on  either  side  of  an  inicn>ch 
pigmented  stripe  along  the  center  of  which  could  be  observed  a  tliir. 
strongly  glistening  line.     (See  plate,) 

d  e  S  c  h  w  e  i  n  i  t  z*"  reniarks  njKm  retinitis  striata  following^  curtti 
retinal  detachment  in  a  woman  with  5  D.,  the  detachment  beiti^  raised  m 
+  I  D.  Treatmatt  by  rest  in  IkhJ,  pilocarpin  injections,  sodium  saUcykte. 
Thirteen  days  after  she  got  up  with  reattachment  which  remained  at  rnil 
of  five  weck;^.  There  was  a  dark  line  lx»rdered  by  white  stripe?,  bifui* 
cated  at  its  commencement  near  the  macula  and  flight ly  frayed  out  at  tk 
Dther  end  with  a  white  channel  in  its  center. 

He  agrees  with  C  a  s  p  a  r**'  in  thinking  that  some  cases  of  retini) 
striation,  if  not  all,  arc  end  stages,  or  the  remains  of  cured  retinal  detacfi- 
ments. 
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BLINDING  OR  DAZZLING  OF  THE  RETINA. 

Dazzling  or  glare  of  the  retina  has  been  (|iiite   fully  treated  under 
1  juries  froni  the  Sun's  Rays,     it  is  a  combination  uf  plioto-cheniic  and 
keat  injury,  mostly  flue  to  the  effect  of  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

H  a  a  b  and  S  i  e  g  f  r  i  e  d'  say  that  **lu  all  cases  of  direct  gazing  at 

&  sun  there  is  danger  of  a  scotoma  being  permanently  made,  more  or  less 

large  as  the  size  of  the  sun  picture  in  the  retina,  tfie  point  of  fixation"  ; 

lie  permanent  damage  being  little  less  tlian  at  tirst.    Macula  lutea  has  the 

lost  delicate  anatomical  structure  of  any  tissue  of  the  eye  and  is  specially 

Inerable.     It  is  likewise  affected  by  the  commercial  electric  light.     We 

lust  not  confound  this  condition  with  tliiit  of  so  called  snow-blindness, 

irhich  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea. 


L     Haab  and  Siegfried, 
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F.     INJURIES  TO  THE  RETINA  FROM  FIREARMS. 

Besides  the  wounds  produced  by  shot  pellets  or  fKjrtions  of  bullets  or 
lins  of  powder,  etc.,  passing  through  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  and  thus 
ijuring  the  retina,  described  elsewdiere,  this  delicate  membrane  may 
likewise  be  greatly  injured  by  contusion  and  concussion,  either  from  the 
Results  of  the  projectile  or  from  the  concussion  of  the  air  due  to  the  explo- 
ion.  The  latter  was  markedly  manifest  at  the  explosion  of  the  Roburet 
factory.     ( Stoewer*. ) 

The  most  common  condition  of  the  retina  produced  by  firearms,  aside 
from  those  first  mentioned,  are  e<lema,  hemorrhage,  rupture,  and  detach* 
"merit. 

Commotio  retinae  or  Berlin^s  opacity  occurs  from  direct  shots,  spent 
>r  glancing  balls  and  in  indirect  lesions  where  the  ball  enters  the  orbit  or 
ts  neighborhcjod,  producing  a  violent  concussion.  Von  O  e  1 1  i  n  g  e  n'-^ 
reported  Jive  cases  of  retinal  edema  from  firearms. 

Hemorrhage  into  and  under  the  retina  often  comes   from  contusetl 
slviit  injuries  of  the  globe,  presenting  a  similar  picture  to  that  of  retinal 
temorrhages  cause<l  by  other  contusions.     If  it  affect  the  macula  there 
rill  be  a  central  scotoma. 

Cob  n**  saw  a  soldier  injured  when  a  grenade  exploded  and  a  piece 
lew  against  the  eyebrow.  Patient  was  knt>cked  senseless  and  was  at 
irsl  blind,  later  seeing  peripheral  hand  movements.  Vision  gradualh 
[returned  with  metamorphopsia.  .\  ]>rominent,  dark-brown,  pigmented 
[spot  occupied  the  macula. 

Bleeding  under  the  retina  alsM  occurs,  as  shown  by  the  sanitary  re- 
l]>ort  of  the  bVanco- Prussian  War,  from  an  examination  of  an  enucleated 
je>c. 
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Rupture  of  the  retina  is  found  in  connection  with  that  of  the  sclera 
and  chorioid.  In  only  a  few  cases  has  it  been  seen  alone,  and  in  these 
from  bullet  wounds  of  the  nerve  when  the  latter  has  been  torn  out  of  the 
eyeball. 

Detachment  of  the  retina  is  common  after  shot  injuries.  It  is  usually 
due  to  sub-retinal  bleeding,  or  in  the  case  of  perforation  may  follow  the 
loss  of  vitreous.  Secondary  detachment  of  the  retina  follows  all  fonns 
of  degenerative  processes  in  the  vitreous. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

N  JURIES  OF  THE  VISUAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    THE  VISUAL 
SPHERE  AND  OPTIC  NERVE. 

M[«dico-legal  significance — ^Amblyopia — ^Amaurosis.    A.    Injuries  to  the  cere- 
l»ro-visual  sphere — ^Anatomy  and  phjrsiology— Phjrsical — Cortical— Psychi- 
cal— ^Verbal  blindness— <iun  shot  injuries  of  the  visual  centers— Aphasia^ 
Ideographic  blindness— Anatomy  —  Hemianopsia  —  Statistics  —  Literature. 
B.  Injuries  to  the  optic  nerves— Anatomy — Pathology — Blindness  without 
direct  injury — Symptoms — ^Tearing  of  nerve  from  chiasm — Pressure  blind- 
ness— Diagnosis — Hemianopsia — ^Prognosis— Therapy — Literature.      C.  In- 
juries to  the  optic  nerve  within  the  optic  canal — ^Anatomy,    (a)  Wounds 
and  Foreign  Bodies,     (b)  Hemorrhage,    (c)  Direct  laceration  and  contu- 
sion in  fracture  of  optic  foramen — Etiology — Sequence  of  symptoms — 
Optic  nerve  atrophy — Nature   of  traumatism — Statistics.     D.  Injuries  to 
the  optic  nerve  in  the  orbit  between  the  foramen  opticum  and  the  bulb. 
Ca)    Wounds — Anatomy — ^Etiology — Symptoms    and    course — Ophthalmo- 
scopic   signs — Gunshot    injuries — Complications— Diagnosis — ^Prognosis- 
Therapy,     (b)  Foreign  bodies,     (c)   Injuries  from  blunt  objects — Cubic 
contents  of  orbit — ^Evulsio  nervi  optici — Symptoms  and  course,    (d)  Gun- 
shot injuries — ^Literature.    E.  The  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  injury  to  the 
optic   nerve  —  Experiments  —  Mechanism  —  Symptoms  —  Complications — 
Diagnosis — ^Prognosis — Literature.     F.  Injuries    to    the    optic    papilla- 
Wounds — Foreign  bodies — Pathology — Symptoms  and  course— Therapy — 
Optic  neuritis  after  blow  on  head — Literature. 

Medico-legal  reports  of  accidents  occurring  to  persons  working  in 
various  industries  should  of  necessity  be  exact  as  to  the  determination 
of  the  etiology  and  prognosis  of  certain  visual  troubles,  such  as  amblyopia 
and  amaurosis  following  traumatism  of  the  head. 

Many  cases  of  amaurosis  follow,  as  is  well  known,  a  blow  on  the 
head,  of  which  the  pathogeny  is  indirect  fracture  through  the  optic 
canal,  or  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  nerve  sheath.  But  more  frequently 
is  it  the  case  where,  following  a  trauma  of  the  cranium,  the  injured 
person,  in  good  faith  or  not,  claims  the  visual  loss  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
jury, while  the  lessened  vision  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  accident. 

There  is  differentiation  to  be  made  between  central  injuries,  those 
due  to  damage  to  the  visual  sphere,  those  to  the  conducting  apparatus, 
the  optic  nerve  and  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  optic  apparatus,  the 
retina  and  other  parts  of  the  eyeball. 

In  this  chapter  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  briefly  refer  to  certain 
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points  ill  the  aimtotiiy  and  phy&iology  in  ordvr  to  propcriy  elucidate  tbf 

relations  of  head  injuries  to  loss  oi  vision, 

A.    INJURIES  TO  THE  CEREBRAL  VISUAL  SPHERE. 

A  n  a  t  Q  m  y  ;i  u  il  P  h  )'  s  i  o  1  o  gf  y*  (!linical  evitleiice  and  physiology 
agree  that  the  vinual  sphere  of  the  cortex  i§  located  on  the  internal  snt- 
face  of  the  occipital  j^lobe  in  an  area  chiefly  coniprehendin|^  the  oilcatinc 
fissure  (H  e  n  s  c  h  e  n*).  Its  limits  are  undecided.  The  same  way  k; 
said  in  regard  to  ihe  limits  of  other  functions,  as  none  is  rigorously  locaJ* 
ized  in  tli£  cortex,  whose  finictioTi  is  not  only  to  collect  the  impulses,  M 
to  put  them  in  conflict  with  each  other,  thns  extracting  the  eiementi  ol 
knowledge  from  them,  and  li»  ^^end  tlicm  forth  in  the  form  of  motor  ac- 
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Fig,  319, 

Area  of  Ling^agc  anr!  its  four  centers  of  images;  A.  Center  of  ihe  auditory 
images  of  words  (ceiiler  of  W'ernickc)  ;  M(  center  of  the  motor  images  of  artioi- 
lation  (center  of  Broca)  ;  V,  center  of  the  visual  linages  of  words;  £  ideographic 
center.    A  dotted  line  indicates  the  limits  of  the  area  of  langiiag^c  as  a  whole 

tivities.  Previous  observations  have  regarded  the  gyrus  angularis  as  being 
the  cortical  center.  M  o  r  a  t-  explains  this  by  the  anatomic  fact  that  ihe 
optic  radiations,  in  their  journey  from  the  basal  ganglia  to  the  occipital 
lobe,  pass  slightly  below  the  cortex  of  the  angle  gyrus,  and  are  easily  cut 
or  compressed  by  changes  affecting  the  latter.  The  cortical  sphere  has  to 
do  with  both  luminous  sensation  and  natural  vision.  Conceptions  of  form, 
space,  locality,  and  of  orientation  are  herewith  determined,  perhaps  with 
the  aid  of  other  centers  which  are  not  yet  estimated. 

Blindness  may  l)e  limited  to  colors,  or  to  both  white  light  and  colors. 
and  inay  be  partial  or  complete  for  either. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  physical  and  psychical  image.  The 
image  may  be  properly  formed  on  the  rcftina  and  carried  to  the  visual 
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sphere  without  tlie  latter  perceiving  it  through  jiuppression  at  the  receptive 
apparatti5.  There  niay  also  be  loss  of  correlation  of  the  several  centers 
connect ingf  with  the  %'isual  sphere,  c!speciany  that  of  language^  causing 
verbal  blindness. 

Therefore,  in  discussing  the  pathologic  anatomy  and  physiolpgj'  of 
vi*;ian,  we  should  distinguish  with  Mo  rat,*  physical  blindness,  the  phy- 
sical   interruption  of  the  recipient  and  carrying  portions  of  the  ocular 
apparatus;  i,  e,»  the  eyeball  and  nerve  tracts.     (2)   Cortical  blindness, 
Lequivalent  to  the  loss  of  luminous  sensation,     (3)  Psychical,  equivalent  to 
lie  loss  of  commemorative  images  of  objects.     (4)  Verbal  blindness,  ini- 
lying  the  loss  of  power  of  reading  words  or  signs.    This  last  variety  is 
form  of  aphasia. 

H  irschberg*  reports  the  clinical  histories  of  two  cases  of  this 
but  imi)ortant,  affection.     .V  man,  aged  J2,  was  knocked  down,  6 


¥ig.  320. 
Lateral  aspect  of  thtr  It-ft  hemicerelirum,  showing  the  corh'ca!  centers.  (XageL) 

erars  before,  by  a  piece  of  iron,  weighing  300  pounds,  whicfi  struck  hi* 
lead   from  behind.     He  was  unconscious  for  eight  weeks.     Then  riglit 
lonymous  hemianopia  and  total  color  I  blindness  of  lx>t{i  eyes  were  as- 
rrlaiiied.     The  latter  di-.appeared  after  removal  of  fragments  from  the 
left  side  of  the  occipital  bone  one  and  one-half  years  later.     V.:^i,  but 
lemianopia,  due  to  lesion  of  the  left  cjccipital  lobe,  paralysis  of  left  facial 
[ncr^'e  with  lacrimation  and  left-sided  deafness  remained.    There  seemed 
[to  be  hemianopic  reaction  of  the  pupils.     The  iemix>ral  halves  of  b:»th 
tic  discs  were  pale  and  somewhat  atropliic, 

A  man,  aged  21,  received,  on  Xovemlier  3,  1905.  at  Odessa,  a  blow  on 
[his  left  parietal  bone  by  the  butt  of  a  rifle.  He  at  once  fell  down,  lust 
[inuch  blood  and  his  vision  became  lost  after  10  minutes,  and  remained  .so 
[for  three  weeks.    Gradually  some  sight  returned  upon  the  right  side.    He 
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came  to  llirRlilierg  Febriuiry  24.  njiyfx     His  m^mqry  was  impaired 
he  frctjiicntly  had  .flight  rrwivubions  of  his  limb*.     At  the  left 
rcf^on  a  scarce!}'  niovahlc  ^car,  18  cm.  long,  covered  a  defect  in  ilk 
Pupils  and  ocular  movements  normal.    The  patient  could  see  objects 
on  the  left  side  and  upwards.   Visitm   R,  =  fingers  at  fi,  L  at 
m.    The  visual  fields  showed  right  hemianopia  and  peripheral  txwiti 
of  left  halves.    Right  optic  nerve  pale,  left  slightly  pale.    The  left 
respimtleil  to  light  only  from  ihe  left  sidt\     Reaction  of  right  pujril  ini 
very  slight-    In  this  case  both  visual  spheres  were  damaged,  bm  tkkft 
more  than  the  rif^ht. 

C  h  a  i  1 1  ou  s*  reports  case  of  a  patient  w1m>.  after  having  faOen^ 
his  head,  remained  unconscious  for  nine  days.  Later  he  regained  ca*- 
sciousness,  but  complained  of  headache  and  poor  vision.  Fourteai  daif 
later  neuritis  ojiHca  of  the  right  eye,  and  retinitis  hemorrhagica  of  <kt 
left,  were  observed;  a  lumbar  puncture  was  performed  and  15  c.  tof 
clear  cerebro?i]>inal  fluid  was  obtained,  and  after  a  few  days  all  thc*)ii^ 
tonxs  had  disappeared.  The  author  recommends  hmibar  puncture  in  ill 
cases  of  injury  with  symptoms  of  intracranial  compression  where 
optica  is  found. 

T  a  t  s  u  I  i    I  n  o  u  y  e^  found  in  gunshot  injuries  that  the  siRafi 
lets  generally  penetrate  the  brain  in  a  straight  line.  By  the  location  oi 
bone  wound  the  locali^iation  of  the  injury  of  the  brain  is  uiually  gt\'tt 
By  geometrical  construction  the  course  of  the  canal  taken  by  thebtilterJN 
be  exactly  pursued. 

He  gives  detailed  reports  of  28  cases  of  penetrating  injuries  oltiic 
head  with  visual  disturbances,  selected  from  about  80,000  wounded,  vil, 
4  pure  and  2  impure  right  or  left  hemianopsia;  4  pure  and  I  impure inic 
rior  hemianopsia;  3  pure  and  i  impure  inferior  hemianopsia  quadnta;! 
pure  and  i  impure  superior  hemianopsia  quadra ta ;  1  pure  small  and  J 
probable  pericentral  scotomas;  1  large  inferior  pericentral,  and  I  f^' 
central  scotoma ;  2  cases  with  no  homonymous  defect  and  marked  atrophia 
of  the  optic  nerve ;  2  large  and  3  medium  sized  pure  concentric  oxAx^ 
tions  of  the  visual  field  and  a  case  of  multiple  annular  scotoma*    Intbcl 
cases  of  inferior  heinianopsia  both  visual  spheres   were  injured  iM 
liehind  and  above  and  thus  probably  l>oth  visual  spheres  above  the  fissuit 
calcarina.     In  one  case  of  pure  inferior  hemianopsia  the  visual  rad;atjc*i  | 
most  likely  was  injured  from  above,  and  in  the  4  cases  of  inferior  heffl*" 
anopsia  quad  rata  the  ma  thematic  calculation  suggested  an  injur}'  of  the 
corresponding  vii^ual  sphere^  or  visual  radiation  of  ^Mle  side  from  abovt, 
and  in  a  case  of  superior  hemianopsia  quadrata  the  foremost  portion  ot 
the  visual  graduation  froni  be!ow. 

He  gives  graphic  demonstration  of  the  visual  field  and  the  true  sur- 
face of   the  visual   sphere.     He  assumes  two  functional  parts  of  the 
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whole  visual  sphere,  viz.,  a  main  and  a  supplementary  visual  sphere.  The 
main  part  corresponds  to  the  visual  sphere  proper,  with  a  sharp  projec- 
tion of  the  retina  on  the  cortex;  the  supplementary  part  comprises  the 
remaining  visual  sphere  with  a  projection  of  the  retina,  but  not  a  distinct 
one.  The  function  remaining  in  bilateral  hemianopsia,  and  limited  to  the 
point  of  fixation,  is  the  function  of  the  supplementary  visual  sphere,  which 
but  by  the  several  functional  disturbance  of  the  main  visual  sphere,  has 
become  objectively  noticeable. 

The  following  case  of  extreme  gunshot  injury  of  brain  is  introduced 
not  only  to  show  its  ocular  features,  but  to  show  the  adaptation  of  the 
intracranial  contents  and  its  toleration  of  an  aseptic  body  that  has  not 
injured  vital  structures.    (Girard.") 

Private,  wounded  at  long  range,  by  a  Mauser  bullet  entering  cavity 
of  cranium,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  supra-orbital  ridge  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  medial  line.  There  was  total  loss 
of  consciousness  during  first  few  hours  following  receipt  of  the  traumat- 
ism, with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals  of  semiconsciousness,  at 
which  time  excruciating  pain  in  the  head  was  experienced.  The  patient 
was  taken  to  the  First  Reserve  Hospital  at  Manila,  where  he  laid  in  bed 
for  about  four  weeks.  While  in  bed  he  suffered  extremely  from  pain  in 
the  head,  most  severe  the  first  three  days,  moderating  slightly  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  week,  becoming  intermittent,  greatly  exaggerated,  on  exertion, 
by  heat,  and  especially  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  exposure  to  which  caused 
him  to  reel,  stagger  and  almost  lose  consciousness.  At  the  time  of  the 
report  (August,  1899)  is  still  quite  susceptible  to  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
First  few  days  of  illness  were  marked  by  extreme  nausea  and  persistent 
vomiting;  the  slightest  thing  taken  in  the  stomach  would  be  rejected.  The 
pain  in  the  head  increased  the  severity  of  these  attacks.  During  early 
weeks  of  illness  any  exertion  of  the  brain,  as  reading,  caused  pain  in 
back  of  eyes  and  vertex  of  the  head. 

Returned  to  San  Francisco  with  his  regiment  in  August,  1899. 
Radiograph  taken  August  20  showed  Mauser  bullet  imbedded  in  left 
occipital  lobe. 

Condition,  October  i,  1899,  six  months  after  receipt  of  injury: 
Occasionally  has  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  describes  it  as  being  a 
"catch,"  lasting  about  five  minutes  at  a  time.  Pain  in  the  head,  when 
present,  is  located  a  little  anterior  to  parietal  eminence  on  left  side.  There 
is  no  history  of  loss  of  power  on  either  side,  but  a  weakness  is  appre- 
ciated in  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  a  slowness  in  response  to  mental 
impulse.  This  last  is  demonstrated  in  the  act  of  writing;  though  the 
thought  is  perfectly  clear,  there  is  a  slowness  in  the  forming  of  words. 

\''()icc :  Patient  did  not,  to  his  knowledge,  exercise  this  function  for 
first  two  days  of  illness,  but  on  beginning  to  do  so,  noticed  a  slight  con- 
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fusion  of  ideas,  it  Imng  tRctrssary  it>  first  clearly  fix  a  thought  bcii 
giving  expression.     There  was  also  temporary   lo^^  of  fiowcr  tu 
past  events  and  names  of  comi>anioii>.    Tliis  returned  with  full  ckarncNi^ 
at  other  times.    A  slight  nHihision  ^till  remains. 

Eye  :  PSaln  bfick  of  left  eye  more  or  less  severe,  and  mcrcasttl  by 
and  relieved  by  closing  the  lid-  During  confineinent  to  bed  folliAviTie 
injury,  patient  tested  vision  of  left  eye  by  ckj&iti|^  rigliL  The  visuti  \m 
clear,  hut  slight  weakness  and  photophobia  were  noticed.  l*ta<ii«  of 
eye  was  marked  during  early  weeks  of  ilhic^s.  Aperture  is  now  si 
than  that  of  right  fve,  A  ;? light  diplopia  was  alM>  present,  a  line 
print  appearing  doidile.  F*upils  arc  regular,  but  left  slightly  larj 
Reaction  to  light  and  power  of  acconmindation  are  noticeably  dfefcr* 
e5I>ecial1y  in  left  eye,     \'isual  field  nonnaL    No  nystagmus. 

Hearing  is  nortnal.  Sense  of  smell  more  acute  on  right  >i*k  Sense 
of  taste  more  acute  on  right  side,  the  anterior  twi>lhirtU  of  leti  .diowiiif 
marked  dullness.  Tactile  sense  seemingly  dull  on  right  side,  ikw 
sensation  of  right  side  not  as  acute  as  on  opposite  side 

Reflexes:     Knee  reflex  vtvy  marked  on   right    side,  n  ^* 

touch  above  J  as  well  as  below,  the  joint;  the  contact  from  tiu^-..         ^i 
a  disagreeable  tingling  throng  haul  the  thigh.     On  left  side,  rclU-^  •   lv 
aggeratcd,  but  not  to  such  a  marked  extent.     Wrist  reflex  markr<i  <« 
right  side,  causing  a  chronic  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fingers,  aad. 
the  hands  tingling.    Reflex  absent  on  left  side.    ,Ajiklc  clonus  and  patellar 
reflex  absent.    Cremasteric  marked  on  both  sides.     Sphincters  unin^iived 
at  any  period  of  illness  ;  coordinati^m  good,  thotigh  a  slight  uncertainty 
is  felt  on  attempting  to  walk   with  the  eyes  closed.      Xo  epileptifoftn 
seizures.     No  disturbance  of  nutrition  or  bodily  functions.     The  patient 
afterward  entered  the  mail  service  and  returned  to  Manila  on  duty. 

Injuries  to  the  brain  may  cause  various  kinds  of  aphasia,  of  whidi 
a  unique  form  is  that  of  ideographic  blindness,  a  ca>e  of 
which  has  been  reported  by  me/  by  which  a  center  for  this  faculty  lias 
been  demonstrated. 

Anal  om  y.  The  area  of  language  is  located  in  the  lateral  cortex, 
reaching  from  the  first  and  second  frontal  convolutions,  where  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tnotur  images  or  the  articulation  or  center  of  Broca  exists, 
backwards  along  the  upper  part  of  the  temporal  lobe  where,  immediately 
below  the  Sylvian  fissure  in  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions  is  located 
the  center  of  the  anclitnry  images  of  words,  or  center  of  Wernicke. 
Farther  back,  at  the  end  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  located  the  cen- 
ter of  the  visual  images  of  words. 

Broca's  center  is  in  contact  with  the  general  motor  area,  the  center 
for  auditory  images  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  general  audition. 
The  center  for  visual  images  is  connected  with   the  center  of  general 
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by  its  deep  surface,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  optic  radiations, 
proceed  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
^al  lobe,  especially  including  the  cuneus  and  a  portion  of  the  lingual 
he  two  convolutions  forming  the  boundary  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 
Geographic  or  writing  center  is  now  located  by  this  case  and  by 
ions  from  the  observations  of  other  authors,  in  the  upper  part  of 


Fig.  321. 
jntrcs  or  systems  of  language  and  their  principal  associations :  A,  auditory 
;  V,  visual  center;  M»  motor  center  of  speech;  E,  motor  center  of  writing; 
ntellcctual  center.  Sensory  nerves  in  broken  lines:  aA,  Auditory  nerve,  vV. 
icrve.  Motor  nerves  in  dotted  lines;  mM,  nerves  of  phonation;  eE,  nerves  of 
5  (Morat  and  Grasset). 

bird  frontal  convolution.  Disturbances  of  any  of  the  so-called 
rs  of  the  visual  sphere,  or  the  radiations  pnxreeding  l)etween  them, 
distinct  clinical  manifestations  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 
V  ^rl  now  aged  16,  in  February.  1893,  then  being  three  years  of 
fell  ten  feet  from  a  shed,  striking  upon  the  vertex.     Was  uncon- 
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sclous  for  24  hours,  and  the  following^  May  deii'eloped  eptleptiftinn 
t^ks,  during'  which  month  she  had  three,  remaining  one  hour  ami  fifn 
mjnutesi  in  the  last  one.    Has  had  none  for  the  last  ten  years.    Has  3 
more  or  less  constant  licadache  at  the  vertex.    Since  that  time  has  ^ 
oped  well  physically,  but  has  the  mind  of  a  child  of  three  or  f^Hir  ye 
of  age*     Has  no  inchnation  to  play  ami  cannot  !>e  brought  to  pot 
mind  on  anything*.    Never  has  learned  to  read  or  write*    Has  learned  1 
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Fig.  022, 

Writing,  numbering  and  drawing  (rotn  memory-  (1)  Signature  of  the  pitiail 
ironi  memory;  (*2}  column  of  figures,  supposed  m  rotation  from  one  to  tcn»  fra© 
memory  (the  rotind  black  figure  on  right  is  said  by  patient  to  be  knob  of  door;  she 
lives  in  a  lioiisc  with  a  nnmber  of  steps  leading  up  from  the  street)  ;  (4)  dra^MSf 
of  dog  from  memory  (s^he  did  not  remember  the  body  or  litubs). 

or  less  rapidly  by  hearing.  Is  musical  and  can  play  simple  pieces  on  the 
piano  and  sings  correct ly.  Cannot  sew  or  crochet.  Can  do  second  wodc, 
t>iit  cannot  cook.    She  has  been  unable  to  count  beyond  two. 

Has  been  tu  various  schools,  one  of  theni  a  convent,  during  whidi 
time  she  learned  to  make  letters  and  figtires,  but  was  unable  to  remember 
them.     Cannot  tell  the  day  of  the  week  or  time  of  day,  or  do  any  action 
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Huuble  p*?rroruti'UJ  <»f  glube  by  ohlp  ufsleel 
iVrrnration  to  imsal  aide. 
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vrhich  involves  much  reason  or  computation.     Has  some  echolalia  and 
repeats  names. 

Examination.  Visual  acuity  measured  by  the  illiterate  chart  was  full 
C/vi.  Matches  colors  correctly.  Visual  fields  full.  There  is  a  coarse 
lateral  nystagmus  on  fixation.  There  is  orthophoria  and  normal  degrees 
ct  version.     Colored  audition,  i.  e.,  when  certain  chords  on  the  piano 


(5) 


hUry^ruuyt^ 


Fig.  323. 

Writing  and  drawing  from  copy:   (5)  her  name  written  by  author  for  copy; 

(6)  her  copy  of  above  (note  the  similarity  to  No.  1)  ;  (7)  outline  drawing  of  dog 

ty  author  for  copy;  (8)  copy  by  patient  of  (7)  above  dotted  line  a-b  (when  she 

»as  asked  whether  the  dog  did  not  have  a  body  and  tail  and  legs,  and  these  pointed 

Out  on  the  figure,  the  part  below  a-b  was  added) ;  (9)  outline  drawing  of  house  by 

^thor  for  copy;   (10)  copy  of  diagram   (the  windows  wore  added  after  she  was 

Jskcd  whether  the  house  had  windows  or  not,  and  these  pointed  out  on  diagram 

w.    Note  the  similarity  of  No.  10  and  No.  3.) 
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are  struck,  or  hearings  certain  noises  she  remembers  seeing  ccttaiu 
and  has  spoken  of  them  at  home.     Conversely,  certain  colors,  n 

bright  red,  seem  to  sound  to  her. 

General  physical  examination :  wellHlevelopcd,  but  with  slij 
kyphosis  and  scoliosis.  Blood  pressure  150.  On  the  left  side  of 
head  tliere  is  a  scar  in  the  scalp,  over  the  Sylvian  fissure,  akiiit  tl 
inches  long-.  Oral  memory  very  giKu]^  Poor  as  to  tiine.  Re|ieats 
and  days  of  the  week  after  they  l^ave  Ixreii  told  her,  but  cannot  rciii< 
them  very  long.  Keeps  time  to  music,  rectigni^es  her  name  in  writi 
but  not  in  print.  Thinks  she  can  tell  time  by  months,  but  sa>^  tliat 
**snDwed  in  August/'  She  says  tliat  things  happened  "long  time  i^*| 
even  if  only  a  few  minutes  before.  She  lias  some  fixed  ideas  an*!  iifl-' 
doubtedly  is  irrei^iKvnsible  asi  k>  ideas  of  meurti  and  tutim.  There  mu' 
repetition  and  misplacement  and  elision.  She  has  but  little  apprecialiflft 
of  symbolism.  Results  of  graphic  tests  are  show*n  in  the  accomi 
i  I  hist  rations. 

Operation:  Febniary  18,  1909.  under  ether  anesthesia,  skull  >b3i 
and  a  flap  of  the  scalp  was  nmile,  retaining  a  lar^e  bone  flap,  bin  ihebofic 
was  found  eburnated  over  the  attempted  incision,  there  being  iio  Sp\^ 
the  thickness  of  the  skull  hein^  }i".  Section  was  2K2yj*'.  It  had  to  be 
removed  separately  from  the  skull  flap,  was  placed  in  salt  solutitm  mi 
later  replaced.  Inner  table  of  the  skull  at  this  pliice  011  under  side  of 
the  IxKie-dap  was  fountl  to  be  de|jressed,  showing  e^'idence  of  old  fnc- 
ture.  The  dura  was  scarred  and  thickened  and  attached  to  the  periosteum 
of  the  skull,  and  the  pia  mater  had  numerous  adhesions.  Tlie  brain 
convolutions  were  t1at  but  ap]iareutly  normal.  Believing  that  there  vva?  no 
reason  to  do  more  than  the  decompressive  operation  the  dura  nialer  wa.^ 
replaced,  stitclied,  and  the  bone  plate  replaced  in  ix>sition  and  tlie  ^Ap 
fla[>  sutured  in  place ;  the  dressing  l>eing  normal  salt  solution.  Union 
by  first  intention  occurred,  the  stitches  being  removed  on  the  ^fth  day. 
Temperature  never  went  above  100.4^. 

The  site  of  the  flecompressive  operation  bulged  for  aljoat  twa 
months,  !mt  at  present  writing  the  elevation  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  a^id 
the  bf3ne  jdate  has  healed  in  place,  being  but  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  nn  tire  other  parts  of  the  skull. 

March  9,  190(>,  she  left  the  liospilal,  the  family  thinking  she  was  iwi-  , 
proved  mentally.  April  22,  n/^j,  after  a  number  of  lessons  given  Iff  . 
me  as  to  nundKT  and  direction,  a  teacher  was  secured  who  carried  on 
these  lessons  for  some  months  when  the  financial  aflfairs  of  the  family 
precluded  further  expense  as  to  teaching.  The  girl  has  markeiily  de- 
veloped mentally,  althougli  she  is  yet  a  child.  She  has  learned  to  recog- 
nize all  the  letters  and  reads  some  words  and  counts  correctlv  from  one 
to  a  hundred.     Can  add  and  subtract  minor  sums.     Recognizes  various 
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s  of  money  and  objects,  remembers  names,  days  of  the  week,  can 

the  time ;  but  has  made  Etbsohitely  no  progress,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
leographic  representation,  the  results  of  an  interview  two  years  later 
ring  deterioration  in  writinp^  aiul  tl rawing;, 
B  e  h  r^  examined  cases  of  hemianopsia  to  the  nnmlR^r  of  20  with 

(12)  Qfymf-  nqniynypuk- 
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Writing  a»iU  drawinji  from  memory  and  copy  (Jan.  17,  UnO);  (IJ)  her  signa- 
frotn  memory;  (12)  copy  of  (fi)  :  (IIV)  drawing  of  house  from  memory  (this 
it  is  noted  that  she  put  the  windows  in  the  house;  the  door  knoh  is  still  in 
:c)  »  (14)  copy  of  (0)  ;  (la)  drawing  of  dng  from  memory  (it  will  be  noted 
«hc  forgot  entirely  wXmwx  the  hody,  legs,  anrl  ears  of  the  ciog)  ;  (Jd)   copy  of 


cial  reference  to  Wernicke's  si|din  ami  that  ut"  Wilhramrs  prism  reflex 
jugate  deviatiun*    His  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  hemianopic  papillary  inaction  is  with  proper  investigation 
nonstrablc  in  every  case  of  tract  hemianopsia  accompanied  by  large 
olutc  field  defects. 
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2.  The  absence  of  reflex  eye  raovcments  in  Wilbraiid  s  prim  1 
is  also  proof  of  a  tract  hcmiam>psia, 

3.  A  degeneration  of  the  optic  tracts  desceiidijig  fmiti  m\  tatj 
cerbral  focus  leads  to  a  secondary  degeneration  of  the  basal  tracts  1 
tlie  primary  optic  centers  and  with  it  to  a  bilaterai  atrophk  papi 
pallor  only  when  the  hemianopsia  is  developed  in  early  diildhool 
optic  atrophy  is  mo^t  pronounced  on  the  same  side  of  the  nene  1 
as  the  field  defect. 

4.  In  these  cases  the  eye  with  the  greatest  peripheral  field 
over  tlxe  visual  act  ]  the  other  becomes  more  and  more  ambiyopic ; 
assumes  the  position  of  mitscle  rest, 

5*     The  remaining  visual  field  contracts  to  the  area  stirroundiisg  I 
ation  (macular  preservation)*    Failore  of  this  in  intracerebnl  hei 
sia  is  the  exception,  and  there  is  g:reat  UkelihocKi  that  in  pure  tnd  I 
anopsia  tliis  preservation  is  the  rule.     Moreover  the  question  as  ta  1 
place  of  division  of  the  macular  fibres  has  not  been  definitely  settld. 

6,  There   i?   a   certain    fixed    relation    between   the  centml 
acuity  and  the  preservation  of  the  maculae.    Normal  vision  alwa>'si 
cates  preservation  while  an  involvement  of  them  is  accompanied  If  1 
reduction  of  from  one-half  to  one-third, 

7.  A  pupillary  diflference  with  a  difference  in  the  width  of  lk]»i"J 
pebral  fissure  (the  name  of  the  hemianopsia  corresponding  totkfi<te3 
with  the  greatest  width )  renders  probable  the  diagnosis  of  a  lesicm  of  M 
tract  of  the  opposite  side.  Further  observations  are  necessary  for  0^1 
firmation. 

5.  In  a  relative  intracerebral  hemianopsia  the  adaptation  on  t^J 
seeing,  and  on  the  half  which  is  restricted  in  its  function,  is  equal  The  I 
jiericcntral  adaptation  in  these  cases  is  normah 

9.  Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  an  isolated  cdbri 
center  within  the  optic  perception  area.  A  t>pical  color  hemianc^sia tol 
no  diagnostic  localization  value.  The  visual  memory  area  lies  ib  o^c 
hemisphere  in  the  occipital  or  temporal  lobe.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  in  literature  of  disturbance  of  orientation  associated  witti  hmlaur 
opsia  the  lesion  with  the  greatest  likelihood  has  been  located  in  thclA 
hemisphere.     It  is  a  center  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term. 

10.  The  quality  of  a  visual  field  defect  (expressed  through  th« 
smallest  observable  perimetric  object)  permits  of  a  fairly  accurate  con 
elusion  as  to  the  degree  of  the  disturbance  of  the  visual  fibres. 

I  r.  The  nasal  retinal  half  has  a  greater  pupillomotor  excitation  tb 
the  temporal.  The  periphery  of  the  retina  also  has  pupillomotor  prop( 
ties. 

12.     Through  a  positive  result  with  the  prism  test  of  Wildbrand 
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cerebral  liemianopsia  proof  is  afforded  of  the  existence  of  a  subcerebral 
reflex  arc  for  automatic  eye  movements. 

Wilbrand's  Prism  Test: — ^Thc  patient  is  requested  to  fix  a  white 
point  on  a  large  gray  surface,  30  cm.  distant.  Then,  suddenly,  both 
eyes  are  covered  with  equal  prisms,  apex  towards  side  of  the  hemianopic 
defect.  The  refracting  angle  must  be  twice  the  angle  of  the  remaining 
active  portion  round  the  point  of  fixation,  or  more,  so  that  the  image  is 
thrown  upon  the  hemianopic  portion.  The  test  presupposes  the  exis- 
tence of  a  subcortical  link  between  retinae,  and  eye  movements  near  the 
corpus  geniculatum  externum  remains  uninjured.  In  any  interruption 
of  this  connection,  the  involuntary  associated  eye  movement  will  be  want- 

P  o  s  s  e  k®  had  a  man  who  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  occipital 
region  which  caused  a  depressed  fracture.  This  was  operated  upon,  and, 
following  the  operation,  blindness  set  in,  which  gradually  recovered  until 
in  each  eye  V  ==  6/xii,  but  the  fields  showed  a  hemianopsia,  temporal  on 
the  left  and  nasal  on  the  right,  macular  vision  being  retained  in  both  eyes. 

Lange'®  reports  a  man,  age  20.  Occupation,  roofer.  Fell  36  feet 
from  the  roof  of  a  building  to  the  pavement,  causing  a  fracture  at  the 
l)ase  of  the  skull.  Recovery,  with  complete  hemianopsia  of  temporal 
fields.  Light,  when  reflected  into  the  eyes,  uiK>n  the  temporal  halves  of 
the  retinae,  caused  pupillary  contraction.  But  when  reflected  upon  the 
nasal  halves  of  the  retinae  only  caused  very  slight  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
and  it  was  inferred  that  this  contraction  was  due  solely  to  secondary  re- 
flection from  the  nasal  to  the  temporal  halves  of  the  retinae.  Diagnosis, 
complete  division  of  the  optic  chiasm,  with  destruction  of  the  decus- 
sating fibers  which  pass  to  the  nasal  sides  of  the  retinae,  with  correspond- 
iiii;  loss  of  pupillary  reaction  through  stimulation  of  the  nasal  halves  of 
the  retime.  Apparently  the  fracture  extended  from  the  right  frontal 
lK)ne  over  the  right  orbital  roof,  injuring  the  right  olfactory  nerve,  to 
the  sphenoidal  plane,  on  which  the  chiasm  lies,  in  a  saggital  direction. 

Blindness  and  ocular  palsies  following  violent  injuries  of  the  face 
and  head,  not  only  are  due  to  both  direct  and  indirect  injuries  to  the 
optic  and  oculomotor  nerves,  but  also  the  cerebral  centers.  A  number 
of  cases  are  on  record  of  immediate  and  permanent  blindness  after  the 
injury,  followed  in  some  weeks  by  signs  of  atrophy,  due  to  central  injury. 
Rarely  there  may  be  a  recovery  of  some  vision,  even  with  a  white  disc 
and  contracted  fields. 

P>crlin^^  rci)orte(l  the  statistics  of  von  Holder,  comprising 
\2\  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cranium  in  which  post-mortems  had  been 
made,  and  in  which  the  fracture,  in  79,  passed  through  the  orbital  vault; 
and  of  these  63  involved  the  walls  of  the  optic  canal.  He  beiieves 
that  such  fractures  and  direct  injuries  to  the  nerves  are  essential  isictors 
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in  prc»r]ucing  the  blindiieji^  and  paralysis  often  found  a fter  he^ifJ  iujum^ 

H  n  b  b  e  1 1*^  cites  ten  cases  in  which  the  injnry  was  not  direct^  ani 

attributes  the  lesion  to  rcfiex  phenomena.     He  summarke!^  his  ten  aso 

as  follows :     ^'Of  the-^e  len  cases,  six  are  paralysis  of  the  cxtmoajhf 
muscles,  without  any  evidence  of  the  nauscles  themsdvcs  or  their  oervt 
supply  Wing  directly   injured,   either  by    a   contusion,   compressi' 
Ijeniorrha^e,  and  4  are  ca^es  of  unilateral  blindness  which  van^  ^    : 
wliat  in  die  nature  of  the  injury.    In  cases  7  and  10  it  seems  impcissibk 
ifp  account  for  the  bliiKlness.  on  the  assumption  that  the  optic  nerve  wa* 
injurctl  direelly,  or  by  compression  through  fracture  of  the  optic  t 
In  the  one  it  docs  not  seem  to  oie  that  the  knife  could  have  pmdTatcd 
the  ajjcx  of  the  f>rbitp  and  cut  or  brin>ed  the  optic  nerve,  witlKMit  ^vfh 
ously    inj tiring,    also,    other   iiufKjrlaju    orbital    stmelnres,   or  Ibt  ik 
sphenoid  bone  could  have  been  fractured  at  the  oiitic  foramen  throogb 
im]jact  on  the  vatdt  of  the  orbit.     In  the  other  case  we  have  the  y- 
statement  of  the  [mtient  that  the  wire  diil  nut  penetrate  deep!,  1 
the  orbit,  and  the  symptoms  following  the  injury,  so  far  as  the  orliial  I 
Mnictures  arc  concerned*  are  opposed  to  such  a  -^ujiiiosition.    In  tb: 
two  cases  the  injuries  were  mure  violent  and,  while  I  do  not  see  Ivju  _•     _ 
could  cause  a  fracture  at  the  optic  foramen,  vet  1  am  not  pr«partd  t>  I 
*ay  that  such  an  r>ccurrence  was  not  |:K>ssihle*     My  present  opinion, 
ever,  is  that  none  of  these  10  cases  is  clearly  explainable  on  the  ini 
or  direct  injury  theor)\    Are  they  not  all  reflex?'* 

Axeiifeld'^'  reports  several  cases,  with  the  following  resyme: 
After  contusions  of  the  head  not  only  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  sphincter 
tridis,  due  to  partial  |>aralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  are  c>bserved,  in  which 
the  reaction  on  couvergeuce  returns  earlier  and  more  intensely  than  thst 
to  li^lit  (showin^^  traces  of  paresis  of  the  sphincter  on  closer  exaraim* 
tiou ) ,  hut  also  of  the  typical  picture  of  Robertson's  pupil :  lacking  direct 
and  consensual  react lous,  with  prompt  contraction  upon  convergence,  of  > 
otherwise  normal  or  miotic  pupils  ' 

In  other  case?  of  injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  the  pupillan^  fibers  aft 
cliiefly  or  exclusively  damaged  so  that  the  direct   reaction  of  ligbt  is 
disturbed,  while  vision,  consensual  reaction  and  reaction  on  convergence, 
are  preserved.    This  may  also  occur  after  contusions  of  the  globe  without 
injuries  of  the  head.     Finally,  very  peculiar  cases  of  permanent  reflex 
immobility  to  light,  even  without  traumatic  mydriasis,  may  be  encountered 
after  contusions  of  the  eyeball,  very  likely  caused  by  changes  of  the  iris 
itself,  perhaps  of  certain  nerve  endings. 

E  1  z  e^^  reports  a  case  in  which  there  had  been  concussion  of  the 
hram  six  months  before  the  examination,  with  symptoms  indicating  laby- 
rirthine  disease  and  involvement  of  the  semicircular  canal  in  the  left  side 
The  subjective  symptoms  were  diplopia  and  tinnitus.    There  was  homony 
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mous  diploi>ia  in  all  directions,  with  no  change  in  the  relative  distance  of 
the  two  images.  The  fundus  were  normal  except  for  a  slight  pallor  of 
the  left  optic  nerve  (not  atrophied).  Color  i>erception  was  somewhat 
subnormal. 

In  the  second  case  the  history  and  symptoms  were  similar.  No 
spontaneous  diplopia,  but  with  Maddox  red  and  double  images,  close 
together,  widening  on  lateral  deviation  to  the  right  or  left. 

That  the  ocular  disturbance  is  due  to  changes  in  the  semicircular 
canal  and  not  to  labyrinthine  disease  is  shown  in  a  case  reported  by  the 
author,  in  which  the  auditory  nerve  was  greatly  damaged  in  its  peri- 
pheral distribution  and  was  not  accompanied  by  any  ocular  symptoms. 

G  a  u  p  i  1 1  a  t  and  R  c  g  n  a  u  1 1"  report  a  case  of  a  young  soldier 
at  St.  Cyr,  who  was  struck  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  by  a  bayonet 
while  fencing,  making  a  very  slight  tear  of  the  conjunctiva.  Patient  was 
much  depressed,  fearing  loss  of  sight;  eye  immovable;  pupil  dilated; 
accommodation  absent ;  ophthalmoscopic  examination  negative ;  light  per- 
ception only.  All  unfavorable  symptoms  passed  away  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  hysteria  w^as  the  factor  to  the  symptoms. 

Casey  A.  W  o  o  d^*  says  "Within  the  past  six  months  I  have  had 
two  cases  of  diplopia  following  head  injuries  without  evident  traumatism 
in  or  about  the  orbital  region.  In  one  instance  the  patient  fell  from  a 
second  story  window  to  the  pavement  below.  He  was  unconscious  for 
three  days  and  on  awakening  noticed  that  he  could  not  see  as  well  as 
before.  Central  vision  was  affected  about  equally  in  each  eye,  being  two- 
thirds  of  normal,  with  ability  to  read  Jaeger  8  only.  Before  the  accident 
he  had  been  able  to  read  fine  print.  No  glass  helped  his  vision,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  month  his  sight  improved  both  for  distance  and  near. 
The  double  vision  persisted  and  examinations  disclosed  a  paresis  of  the 
external  rectus. 

"In  the  second  case  the  patient  had  an  almost  complete  unilateral 
third  nerve  paralysis  following  a  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  head.  In 
this  instance,  also,  vision  deteriorated  after  the  injury,  but  slowly  im- 
proved, but  the  double  vision  has  persisted,  although  after  six  months  it 
has  slightly  improved.** 

H.  F  i  s  h  e  r^^  points  out  that  some  cases  of  congenital  word-blind- 
ness, or  inability  to  learn  to  read,  are  due  to  obstetric  injuries  from 
limited  meningeal  hemorrhage  over  the  left  angular  gyrus,  resulting  in 
failure  of  development. 

Lieut.  Shorter'*  reports  retrobulbar  neuritis  in  a  native  soldier 
from  some  traumatism  or  sudden  shock.  Unconsciousness,  followed  by 
recovery,  but  dimness  of  sight,  hazy  and  w^oolly  discs,  fields  contracted, 
anemic  discs  for  a  long  time  and  could  not  see  well  in  a  bright  light.    The 
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injury  probably  affected  the  meninges  and  cerebral  cortex,  the  retro- 
bulbar neuritis  being  due  to  continuation  of  the  inflammation. 

C  a  m  i  1 1  H  i  r  s  c  h*®  relates  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  12,  who  was 
run  over  by  an  automobile,  picked  up  unconscious,  causing  commotio 
cerebri,  with  transient  cortical  amaurosis,  no  light  perception,  pupil  reac- 
tion sluggish,  slight  dilatation,  after  three  hours  recognition  of  large 
objects,  four  hours  later  fingers  counted,  right-sided  homonymous  hem- 
ianopsia and  amnesic  aphasia.  Next  day  visual  field  extended  over 
median  line;  third  day  vision  and  field  normal.  Amnesia  lasted  a  few 
days,  but  full  recovery  ensued. 
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B.     INJURIES  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 

Injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  may  take  place  at  the  intra-cranial,  intra- 
canal.  orbital,  or  papillary  portions.  The  clinical  conditions  are  so  differ- 
ent that  they  are  described  under  separate  headings. 

Anatomy.  The  basal  or  intra-cranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerve 
consists  of  the  short  portion  of  the  nerve  extending  back  from  the  optic 
canal  in  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  chiasm,  and  the  optic  tract.  Injuries 
involving  the  optic  centers  are  considered  on  another  page.  The  optic 
tracts  are  not  entirely  separate  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  with 
which  they  merge  at  their  posterior  ends.  Beginning  there  the  tract  of 
either  side  condenses,  becomes  contracted  and  converges  towards  the 
chiasm  in  which  the  inner  fillers  cross  over,  communicating  directly  with 
the  centers  of  the  opposite  side.  The  middle  and  inner  fibers  decussate 
entirely  with  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  while  the  external  fibers 
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not  cross  over,  but  form  the  outer  bundle  of  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve 
fte  10  mm.  portion  from  the  chiasm  to  the  canal. 
The  surface  of  the  optic  disc  contains  only  decussating  fibers.  The 
and  consensual  reactions  of  the  pupil  necessarily  demand  a  central 
icction  of  the  nuclei  of  both  sphincters,  as  found  experimentally  by 
leimer.  If  this  did  not  exist,  only  a  direct,  never  a  consensual,  re- 
coyld  have  taken  place  on  illuminating  the  seeing  temporal  retinal 
since  only  the  non-crossed  fibers  were  preserved,  and,  as  is  uni- 
lly  held,  the  centrifugal  pupillary  fibers  course  to  the  homolateral 
<5ye.  In  the  human  eye  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina,  from  the  macula 
^m,  is  prpvided  only  by  the  decussating  optic  fibers,  the  temporal  halves 
l>3r  the  non-decussating  fibers. 

The  optic  nerve  is  not  a  nerve  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  peri- 
pheral nerves,  but  forms  a  part  of  the  brain,  so  that  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  speak  of  the  optic  tract,  even  in  its  most  peripheral  por- 
tions. 

Pathology.  Parsons^  says  ^'Injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
man  have  seldom  been  investigated  microscopically,  v.  Michel^  has 
t'ccorded  two  cases  in  which  the  nerve  has  been  torn  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  In  the  first  the  nerve  was  completely  divided  at 
the  anterior  level  of  the  lamina,  the  space  being  filled  with  blood  clot, 
iRrhich  had  undergone  hyaline  change  in  the  center.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  nerve  was  drawn  forwards  into  the  eye  and  the  posterior  part 
showed  interstitial  proliferation.  In  the  second  case  there  were  two 
tears  on  opposite  sides,  and  both  were  filled  with  blood. 

The  behavior  of  the  nerve  fibers  when  the  nerve  is  cut  across  may  be 
gathered  from  experiments  on  animals,  and  from  rare  cases  in  which 
the  nerve  has  been  completely  constricted  by  blood-vessels  or  tumors. 
In  the  former  the  ends  soon  become  covered  with  connective  tissue,  which 
links  them  together  and  invades  the  spaces  between  the  sheaths.  The 
anterior  end  of  the  proximal  segment  may  show  epithelioid  and  giant 
cells  (Wagenmann^).  More  experiments  are  required  on  this  sub- 
ject, especially  some  directed  toward  explaining  the  peripheral  atrophy 
that  takes  place. 

The  second  group  of  cases  involve  a  gradual,  and  often  only  partial, 
obliteration  of  the  nerve.  Sachs*  records  a  tumor  of  the  pituitary 
body,  which  pressed  the  nerve  against  the  internal  carotid  and  *  the 
artery  of  the  corpus  callosum,  causing  complete  obliteration  on  one  side. 
The  "pressure  atrophy"  differed  from  secondary  atrophy  in  the  more 
rapid  breaking  up  of  the  medullary  sheaths,  the  earlier  appearance  of 
wavy  fibers — probably  naked  axis  cylinders — and  the  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  neuroglia  cells.  There  was  no  great  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue,  such  as  is  found  in  the  traumatic  cases.    B  c  r  n  h  c  i  m  e  r*^  records 
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€?<4r5  in  which  sckrosed  vessels  Vuive  ;ibs-frst  cMitplcteiy  divilMl 
in  ihe  itiiniHraiiial  porticni. 

In  all  cases  of  jiection  of  ihc  (^Hic  nerve  the  oerve-filier*  e^ 
ilegcneratt*,  tiol  only  ceinrally,  a^  inij^ht  W  exiircted  from  ibmi 
the  gani^lioii  cells  ol  the  retina »     hm     ako     periphcmUy. 
H  i  r  s  c  h  f  t*  1  d*  has  shown  tliat  the  retinal  gangiioo  cdls  Oftidly  { 
crate  after  ^ectitni  lA  the  nerve.    It  may  Ik*  that  the  c-.  " 
particulariy  sen&itive,  so  that  injury  of  the  axon  far  Ir  veH  i 

shock  which  le^ds  to  atrophy  of  the  celt  and  tbe  part  sdJI  uih 
There  h  e%  itience  in  favor  of  this  view  in  the  aiialoi^  at  motor  \ 
Thuj^,  if  the  hypoglossal  is  cut  across  the   pcriplicr^  end  ^1* 
ordinary  Wallerian  degeneration  liy  Marchi's  methj^d;  if ,  hi'^vev^ 
forcihly  torn  out  there  i.^  also  Marrhi  degeneration  tn  the  pro3( 
Similarly  by  the  Nis&l  nicthocl,  in  the  first  case  there  is  modrrattl 
up  of  the  Nissl  granule!* — a  degree  which  is  probabH  capable  c*f[ 
in  the  second  casc^  however,  the  Xi^s!  grannies  break  tip  eiitirdj.J 
Is  protmble  that  die  cells  die  (vi<lc  infra). 

Another  factor  Icadinj^  to  centrifitgal  degcneratiim  i^  the 
fitMT.H  vvliich  are»  undunhtedly.  prej^eiii  in  the  nerve*     It  is  prob 
these  are  niorc  nunicrou,s  tJiau  has  hitherto  been  ^suspected-    ll 
sons*). 

f*ro!>al>iy  the  most  impt>rtant  factor  in  itiany  cases  is  tnter 
with  the  blood  supply,  as  in  cases  of  optic  atrojihy  foilowing 
nf  the  base  of  the  sfcnll  involving  the  optic  foramen.     Here  it 
iJidy  ihf  Iix'al  injury  and  rupture  of  vessels,  but  bleeding  takes  pb 
the  sheaths  of  tile  nerve,  so  that  the  resulting  blood  clot  contriS 
the  atrophy  by  canning  extensive  pressure  atrophy. 

The  nptic  nerve,  being  fjart  of  the  central  nervous  sy,steni,  does! 
regenerate.     It  is  true  that    Stroebe^  has  descril>ed  the  lormati 
yonng  nerve  fibers  in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  rabbit  after  section,  biU  i 
arcompanied  by  rapid  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  tissue*  which; 
vents  functional  reunion.     Evidence  that  regeneration  occurs  in  ma 
lacking. 

C  a  5  e  y    W  o  o  d*  says  in  a  case  of  attenrpted   siiicicie  und 
rare  the  bullet  passed  through  the  orbit  into  the  nose  without  dfrt*cl  m^ 
to  the  optic  nerve,  yet  the  patient  li^came  totally  blind,  thus  ooiitinn 
the  suspicion  of  many  observers  that  molecular  changes  within  the ' 
tissues  may  tnke  place  without  actual  contact  with  the  niissle. 

S  y  m  p  t  o  m  s.      Tbe  clinical  picture  diflfers  according  to  the  ! 
tion  of  the  part  affected  by  tbe  injury.     Injury  to  the  right  tract 
left-sided  hemianopsia  ;  to  the  left  side,  right-sided  hemianopsia ;  de 
tion  of  the  chiasm,  complete  blindness  on  both  sides,  while  incomplete 
destruction  or  laceration  partial  amaurosis  sets  in.    Cutting  of  the  chiasm 
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at  the  middle  line  causes  bitemix)ral  hemianopsia.  The  existence  of 
binasal  hemianopsia  from  injury  has  not  been  rei)orted,  though  several 
cases  from  disease  of  the  chiasm  are  noted  in  the  literature.  Section 
of  the  short  intra-cranial  portion  of  the  nerve  between  the  chiasm  and  the 
canal  causes  blindness  of  one  eye,  while  an  incomplete  section  causes 
amaurosis.  Compression  of  the  various  portions  through  fragments  of 
bone  or  hemorrhage  at  the  base  of  the  skull  further  complicates  the 
picture. 

As  a  rule  most  intra-cranial  injuries  to  the  optic  tract  and  chiasm 
are  lethal  on  account  of  the  severe  trauma  to  other  parts  of  the  brain, 
so  that  even  the  character  of  the  loss  of  visual  acuity  and  field  of  vision 
can  not  be  ascertained. 

The  injury  may  be  direct,  as  from  bullet  and  shell  wounds  in  war, 
attempted  murder  and  suicide,  from  saber,  bayonet,  knife  wounds,  stone, 
crowbar,  and  other  blasting  injuries ;  or  indirect,  from  falls  or  blows  on 
the  skull  which  at  the  time  produce  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
v/ith  accompanying  compression,  contusion,  laceration,  or  complete  sever- 
ance of  the  parts  from  bone  fragments,  or  compression  from  hemorrhage. 
Very  conmionly  the  intra-canal  portion  of  the  opticus  is  injured  at  the 
same  time. 

-  A  considerable  mmiber  of  cases  have  been  reported  where  one  or 
l)oth  of  the  clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone  have  been  fractured, 
either  directly  or  by  indirect  force  through  fracture  at  the  base,  and  these 
broken  off  pieces  of  l)one  have  infringed  against,  compressed  or  lacerated 
the  ner\'e. 

B  r  o  (1  i  c^  described  such  a  case  in  which  immediate  total  blindness 
was  caused  from  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  frag- 
ments of  the  splicnoid  compressed  both  optic  nerves  behind  the  orbital 
cavity. 

The  nerve  is  seldom  torn  from  the  chiasm.  P  o  s  t^**  reports  the  case 
of  a  negro  boy  who  was  violently  struck  on  the  lower  orbital  rim  so  that 
the  bone  was  broken,  the  lid  torn  and  the  bulb  dislocated.  The  nerve 
was  found  completely  torn  away  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chiasm. 

N  i  e  d  e  n"  and  W  e  i  s  s"  have  reported  two  cases,  with  contusion 
of  the  brain  sul^tance  and  solution  of  its  continuity,  and  laceration  of 
the  neighboring  arteries,  especially  the  internal  carotid,  the  artery  of  the 
corpus  callosum  and  the  posterior  communicating  artery,  with  loss  of 
vision,  as  obtains  in  injuries  of  the  base  of  the  skull  near  the  tract  and 
chiasm. 

Resides  these  direct  lesions,  basal  bleeding  causes  compression  of 
the  intracranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  lesion  be  to  the  nerve  or  within  its  sheaths. 

Berlin*^  says  that  a  much  better  prognosis  obtains  from  pressure 
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blindness  from  bleeding  within  the  skull  than  when  the  hemorrhage  is  in 
the  nerve  sheaths,  which  is  probably  so,  as  sub-dural  hemorrhage  is  quite 
common  without  any  affection  of  vision  resulting. 

Secondary  results  may  occur  without  primary  symptoms,  as  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Inflammatory  changes  in  the  brain  structure  and 
chiasm  may  cause  a  retro-bulbar  neuritis.  The  nerve  may  later  become 
imbedded  in  cicatricial  tissue  so  that  pressure  atrophy  occurs. 

Diagnosis.  Localization  of  this  form  of  injury  may  be  very 
difficult.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  double-sided  loss  of  sight  follow- 
ing an  intracranial  injury  is  due  to  lesion  of  the  tract  or  the  chiasm, 
while  one-sided  blindness  usually  comes  from  injury  to  the  nerve  after 
it  leaves  the  chiasm. 

The  hemianopsia  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  injury.  In  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether  the  optic  nerve  is  injured  within  the 
cerebral  cavity  or  within  the  canalus  opticus,  especially  if  in  the 
latter  case  both  nerves  be  implicated.  Several  such  cases  have  been 
observed  and  only  diagnosed  at  the  autopsy.  Similar  appearances  and 
symptoms  are  observed  in  the  intra-orbital  lesions  when  the  blood  vessels 
have  not  been  implicated. 

Prognosis.  When  the  optic  nerve  is  lacerated  the  prognosis  is 
unfavorable,  as  blindness  results;  bleeding  at  the  cranial  base  may  be 
resorbed  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  relief  of  pressure  before  atrophy 
sets  in,  with  restoration  of  vision. 

Therapy.     The  treatment  is  mostly  surgical.    ( See  next  chapter. ) 
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C.    INJURIES  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE  WITHIN  THE  OPTIC  CANAL. 

Injuries  to  the  optic  nerve  within  the  canal  occur  from  wounds  and 
foreign  bodies,  but  mostly  from  fracture  of  walls  of  the  optic  foramen  by 
which  the  optic  nerve  is  either  primarily  lacerated  or  secondarily  com- 
pressed through  bleeding. 

Anatomy.  The  optic  nerve  from  its  entrance  into  the  optic 
canal  is  covered  by  a  connective  tissue  sheath,  a  prolongation  of  the 
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dura  mater,  lined  by  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater.  These  are  intimately 
connected,  but  lymph  spaces  separate  them  slightly.  The  dural  sheath 
is  connected  externally  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  periosteum  of  the  canal, 
while  laterally  and  downwards  it  is  more  loosely  attached  by  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  fibers.  Movement  of  the  nerve  and  its  sheaths  in  the 
canal  from  above  is  thus  negatived  by  this  close  connection. 

The  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths  are  richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels, 
especially  in  its  pial  sheath.  The  periosteum  of  the  canal  is  likewise 
unusually  well  supplied  with  vessels.  The  ophthalmic  artery  passes  below 
the  nerve.  These  three  points,  the  fast  connections  of  the  sheath,  the 
slight  motion,  and  the  vascular  richness,  are  of  importance  in  recogniz- 
ing the  mechanism  of  lesions  of  this  locality. 

(a)  Wounds  and  foreign  bodies. 

Direct  injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  canal  usually  occur  through 
bullet  wounds,  inflicted  through  one  side  of  the  head,  usually  the  tem- 
poral region,  the  favorite  spot  for  pointing  the  pistol  of  the  would-be 
suicide. 

Bayonette,  sabre,  knife,  bullet  and  shell  wounds  occur  in  war.  As  a 
rule  the  injury  of  the  canal  is  in  the  side  of  the  head  that  is  wounded,  the 
right  optic  nerv'c  being  wounded  on  the  right  side,  and  conversely,  but 
cases  have  been  reported  when  the  nerve  has  been  injured  from  trauma 
to  the  opposite  side.  Even  so  may  both  optic  nerves  be  injured  at  the 
same  time,  but  as  a  rule  the  injury  is  to  one  side  only. 

Bullets  may  remain  in  this  locality,  points  of  knives  or  sabre  ends 
have  been  broken  off  therein.  Such  severe  injuries  may  occur  and  yet  the 
])atient  live. 

Fischer^  had  a  soldier,  where  a  ramrod  had  been  discharged  from 
a  carbine,  penetrating  the  body  in  the  back  at  the  fourth  rib,  passing  up- 
wards through  the  neck  and  head,  projecting  30  cm.  upwards  from  the 
left  side  of  the  head.  After  an  incision  in  the  neck  the  ramrod  was 
hammered  down  through  the  skull  and  extracted  from  the  neck.  The 
right  eye  became  blind,  yet  14  days  after  the  accident  he  could  see 
hand  movements  at  two  feet,  better  in  the  median  line  than  sideways. 
The  right  pupil  was  slightly  dilated  and  moved  slowly  to  the  light.  The 
right  disc  was  white  and  the  vessels  contracted.  Fischer  traced  the  course 
of  the  ramrod  through  the  right  sphenoidal  cavity,  the  lower  root  of  the 
orbital  wing,  the  right  optic  canal,  the  nerve  and  the  cerebral  cavity. 

(b)  Hemorrhage. 

In  42  cases  r>f  the  54  fractures  of  the  canal  described  and  examined 
postmortem  by  v  on  TI  6  1  d e  r'  there  was  bleeding  into  the  sheath  of  the 
o])tic  nerve,  never,  however,  without  fracture  of  the  bony  canal.     When 
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this  was  not  found  he  thinks  that  death  was  so  swift  that  there  was  not 
time  for  the  blood  to  get  into  the  nerve  sheaths.  In  no  case  did  he  find 
a  fracture  of  the  canal  without  hemorrhage  into  the  nerve.  The  greater 
the  laceration  and  extent  of  the  fracture  the  more  is  the  hemorrhage. 

Berlin-  shows  that  the  blood  gets  into  the  intervaginal  spaces  in 
three  ways:  i.  From  the  cranial  cavity;  2.  From  torn  blood  vessels  of 
the  sheath  itself;  3.  From  rupture  of  the  central  vessels  before  their 
entrance  into  the  optic  nerve.  Additional  to  these  causes  are  those  in 
which  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  orbit  are  opened  so  that  the 
sub-vaginal  space  is  liable  to  be  filled  with  blood  from  hematoma  of  the 
orbit. 

In  most  cases  the  blood  enters  the  nerve  from  the  cranial  cavity, 
as  the  hemorrhage  is  great  and  soaks  into  the  intervaginal  sheaths.  The 
nerve  being  torn  the  circulation  of  the  central  vessels  and  those  of 
the  sheath  is  iinmediately  cut  off.  The  lighter  cases  of  damage  to  the 
nerve  and  vision  from  hemorrhage  are  those  in  which  the  laceration  of 
the  sheath  and  the  damage  is  slight  and  may  recover  with  useful  vision. 
In  a  few  cases,  according  to  von  Holder'*  and  Berlin^  the  bleeding 
has  been  from  a  torn  ophthalmic  artery.  The  artery  is,  however,  very 
small  and  tortuous,  so  it  not  only  gives  way  under  pressure,  but  also 
acts  somew^hat  as  a  protection  to  the  nerve  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
sheath. 

K  u  h  n  t*  shows  that  hemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  small  veins 
communicating  with  the  central  ophthalmic  vein  in  the  canalus  opticus. 
Certainly  a  severe  hemorrhage  with  laceration  of  the  dural  sheath  of 
the  nerve  in  the  canal,  leads  to  immediate  and  permanent  blindness. 

The  visual  field  in  partial  cases  shows  a  contraction  in  the  upper 
half  as  the  blood  clot  and  pressure  therefrom  is  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal,  owing  to  the  anatomic  relations  as  already  described. 

O  i  s  h  i*  describes  clinically  and  anatomically  a  case  of  each  kind. 
In  both  the  blood  from  the  cranial  cavity  entered  the  intervaginal  spaces 
along  the  osseous  optic  canals.  In  the  diabetic  case  the  largest  amount  of 
blood  filled  the  posterior  quarter  of  the  pia-arachnoidal,  and  the  anterior 
three-quarters  of  the  dura-arachnoidal  spaces ;  in  the  case  of  fracture  of 
the  skull  the  blood  was  found  chiefly  between  dural  and  arachnoidal 
sheaths.  In  both  cases  there  was  an  ampullar  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve.  In  the  first  case  there  was  no  papillitis,  but  a  cellular  infiltration 
of  the  supporting  tissue,  most  likely  a  sequel  to  the  long-standing  dia- 
betes. The  choked  disc  in  the  second  case  undoubtedly  was  due  to 
mechanical  influences,  as  there  were  very  slight  inflammatory  symptoms. 
Both  cases  presented  the  phenomena  subsequent  to  hematoma  of  the 
dura  mater. 
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(c)  Direct  laceration  and  contusion  of  the    optic   nerve   in   fracture    (of  the 
walls)   of  the  optic  foramen. 

This  injury  is  of  eminent  importance  in  practice,  especially  as  to 
forensic  procedures.  Many  cases  of  optic  nerve  atrophy  have  their 
origin  in  injury  to  the  nerve  at  this  point.  Examination  of  the  fundus, 
visual  field  and  acuity  of  vision  should  always  be  made,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  accident,  in  patients  having  injuries  to  the  head;  and  this  exam- 
ination should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  several  weeks,  or  at  any  time 
loss  of  vision  is  noted,  in  order  that  not  only  a  proper  scientific  study  of 
the  case  be  made,  but  also  data  be  obtained  for  the  possible  appearance 
of  the  examiner  in  court.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  definitely  fix  the 
lesion  in  Hfe,  so  many  cases  of  autopsy  have  shown  the  injury  to  be  in 
the  canalus  opticus  that  the  probabilities  point  strongly  to  this  location 
as  the  site  of  the  lesion  in  most  cases  of  obscure  atrophy  of  the  nerve 
after  blows  upon  the  skull. 

Etiology.  The  cause  of  fracture  of  the  canalus  opticus  and 
lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  therein  were  in  two-thirds  of  V^  o  n  H  o  1  d  e  r  '  s' 
statistics  due  to  gun  shot  injuries,  and  one-third  to  falls  or  blows  upon 
the  head. 

Leber^  found  nine-tenths  of  his  cases  due  to  falls  upon  the  head 
from  a  height.  Blows  upon  the  head,  esi>ecially  kicks  from  horses,  in 
farmers  and  cavalrymen,  have  been  noted.  Perhaps  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  so-called  congenital  cases  of  optic  nerve  atrophy  occur 
from  fracture  of  the  skull  in  difficult  births  and  forceps  delivery. 

The  blow-  may  be  from  any  direction,  but  as  a  rule  the  force  is  exerted 
upon  the  frontal  bone,  especially  the  superior  orbital  margin ;  then  upon 
the  root  of  the  nose;  the  temple;  and  not  a  few  of  occipital  injuries.  In 
V.  Holder's  cases  of  attempted  suicide  the  pistol  was  discharged  in  the 
mouth  in  most  of  them,  though  in  some  the  region  of  the  external  wound 
was  the  forehead  or  temple. 

The  intensity  of  the  blow  is  so  great  as  a  rule  that  it  is  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  injury  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  optic  canal,  and  some 
cases  have  but  a  slight  trauma. 

In  a  case  of  \'  o  s  s  i  u  s"  the  patient  fell  from  a  rocking  chair  and 
had  no  cerebral  symptoms. 

Praun**  cites  a  blow  from  a  potato,  and  a  fall  ujx>n  the  nose,  as 
some  of  these  slight  accidents. 

K  V  an  s"  notes  that  cases  of  loss  of  vision  in  <^ne  or  both  eyes,  fol- 
lowing blows  or  falls  on  the  head,  are  of  interest  in  that  they  3eem  to 
show  that  a  special  type  of  incomplete  unilateral  blindness  is  apt  to  result 
from  blows  in  the  region  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone.    The  sequence  of  events  in  these  cases  was  as  follows : 
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1.  A  more  or  less  severe  blow  in  the  region  of  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

2.  Sudden  impairment  of  vision  on  the  side  of  injury. 

3.  Loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  temporal  field  of  vision  on  the 
same  side. 

4.  Absence  of  ophthalmic  changes  for  the  first  few  weeks,  followed 
by  atrophy  of  the  nerve  head  on  the  injured  side. 

5.  Central  vision  may  be  almost  completely  restored,  but  the  limi- 
tation in  the  field  of  vision  remains  practically  and  permanently  the 
same. 

While  the  nature  of  the  lesion  in  these  cases  is  very  problematical, 
it  is  probably  limited  contusion  of  the  nasal  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  by 
c(Mitrecoup.  The  nerve  on  the  side  of  the  injury  is  driven  against  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  optic  foramen,  whilst  the  nerve  on  the  opposite 
side  is  driven  against  the  outer  wall  of  its  foramen.  Tliat  the  nerve  on 
the  opposite  side  does  not  get  bruised  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  protection 
given  to  it  by  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  winds  around  its  outer  side 
from  below. 

Assuming  such  an  immediate  cause  for  the  svniptoms  mentioned,  the 
course  and  prognosis  of  the  cases  can  easily  be  deduced.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  fibers  are  permanently  destroyed  (functionally)  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  The  more  centrally-placed  fibers  are  not  so  extensively  dam- 
aged and  partly  recover  their  function,  as  shown  by  the  improvement  in 
central  vision.  The  atrophy  of  the  nerve  is  apparently  not  progressive, 
and  no  increase  in  the  limitation  of  the  field  need  be  feared. 

Generally  speaking,  we  inay  expect  a  considerable  improvement 
of  central  vision  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  fair  central  \'ision 
immediately  after  the  accident,  but  little  or  no  change  for  the  better  or 
for  worse  in  the  field  of  vision. 

Decherd*®  reviews  the  subject  of  nerve  atrophy  following  blows 
or  falls  upon  the  orbital  margin  (with  or  without  demonstrable  frac- 
ture) or  upon  other  parts  of  the  skull  (cont recoup),  penetrating  or  punc- 
tured wounds  involving  the  orbit,  but  not  the  eyeball  itself,  and,  occa- 
sionally, falls  upon  the  feet  or  buttocks. 

The  underlying  factor  is  a  fracture  or  fissure  of  the  walls  of  the 
orbit,  involving  the  optic  foramen  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  inducing  either 
direct  trauma  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  else  hemorrhage  into  its  sheath,  with 
subsequent  pressure  from  blood  or  inflammatory  exudate.  In  the  last, 
i.  e.,  exudate,  the  onset  and  progress  of  blindness  would  likely  be  grad- 
ual. Laceration  of  cranial  vessels,  vessels  of  the  sheath,  or  of  the  central 
retinal  vessels  might  be  responsible  for  the  hemorrhage.  Should  the 
fracture  involve  the  middle  fossa,  a  direct  injury  of  the  chiasm  or  optic 
tract,  or  an  extravasation  nearby,  could  easily  produce  visual  impairment 
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of  both  eyes.  A  localized  meningitis  might  effect  a  similar  result.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  penetrating  foreign  body  might  be 
directed  to  tlie  apex  along  the  orbital  walls,  although  these  are  fairly 
thin.  According  to  Morton,^*  the  inner  wall  is  least  protected,  and 
unless  the  force  is  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  it  is  directed  to  its  apex. 
Lacrimal  sac  and  ethmoid  involvements  are  apt  to  supervene  upon  trauma 
of  the  inner  wall.  Penetrating  fractures  of  the  roof  are  quite  common, 
and   often   fatal. 

That  so  few  of  these  are  correctly  diagnosed  is  surprising,  after 
a  perusal  of  C  a  1 1  a  n  *  s^=  and  von  Holder's'  statistics.  The  former 
cites  25  occurring  in  his  own  practice,  with  autopsies.  Callan  thus  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  the  traumatism.  "The  frontal  bone  unites  with  the 
nasal,  maxilla,  lacrimal  and  ethmoid  bones  by  a  continuous  line  of  su- 
tures, until  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  is  reached ;  and  at  this  point 
the  suture  line  bifurcates,  forming  an  obtuse  angle.  Quite  near  the  apex 
of  the  angle  is  the  foramen  opticum.  The  jar  made  by  the  blow  would 
find  its  weak  point  along  this  line  of  sutures;  and  the  first  resistance 
would  be  at  the  bifurcation  adjacent  to  the  foramen  opticum.  The  move- 
ment or  jar  could  not  follow  both  lines  with  equal  force  at  and  beyond 
the  bifurcation ;  consequently  the  unequal  strain  would  result  in  fracture 
of  the  bone  into  the  foramen  opticum,  causing  compression  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  sudden  loss  of  vision  to  the  eye.*' 

Berlin,-  quoting  von  Holder's  1244  cases  of  skull  fracture,  found 
86  of  the  base ;  79  of  these  were  through  the  orbital  vault,  63  involving 
the  optic  foramen.  The  fracture  was  always  through  the  upper  wall,  and 
sometimes  also  through  the  inner  wall  of  the  foramen.  In  42  there  was 
hemorrhage  into  the  nerve  sheath,  but  never  without  fracture  of  the  bony 
canal.  Hence,  it  can  be  inferred  that  in  many  skull-base  fractures,  in- 
volvement of  the  orbit  escapes  notice  entirely,  either  because  the  patient 
dies  and  the  autopsy  (if  any)  is  not  thorough;  or,  also,  because  other 
symptoms  mask  those  of  the  eye.  Later  on,  when  atrophy  is  discovered 
it  is  usually  ascribed  to  some  other  cause  than  fracture  (reflex,  direct 
injury  to  nerve,  etc.) .  In  addition  to  the  cases  already  noted,  Hewitt" 
notes  68  fractures  of  the  l)ase,  2}^  extending  into  the  orbit.  Indeed,  frac- 
ture of  the  walls  of  the  orl)it,  usually  involving  the  optic  foramen,  have, 
on  close  clinical  study  and  postmortem  investigation,  so  often  been  found 
to  l)e  the  l)asis  of  sudden  l)lindness  following  orbital  injuries  that  it  may 
practically  l)e  re<:;arded  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

Pollak^*  says  that  in  frequently  examining  the  visual  field  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  in  connection  with  the  pupillary  reaction,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  region  of  the  injured  eye  and  its  power  of  mobility,  we 
can  determine  not  only  whether  the  optic  nerve  is  injured,  but  also  the 
seat  of  lesion. 
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Fissures  are  mostly  found  in  the  upper  and  inner  orbital  waJI 
extend  into  the  optic  canal;   fissures   in    the  oitler  and  lower 
wall  which  extend  to  the  superior  or  inferior  orbital  fissure  are 
rare. 

The  lesions  in  the  nerv^e  are  produced  either  by  the  bofie  fr: 
themselves  or  by  hemorrhages  into  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  or  iulo 
iiutwtance  of  it ;  very  frequently  hemorrhages  take  place  into  the  ort* 
tissue,    which   may   lead   tu   swelling  of  the   lid^   or  protmsioti  of  \k 
eyeball. 

If  the  nerve  is  totally  severed  a  lasting  amaiirosU  will  follow.  Im 
or  diminished  pupillary  reaction  on  direct  illimiination  or  prescttrf 
consensual  reaction  on  the  same  side  prove  that  the  motor  fiber*  of  the 
cK:iilornotorius  nerve  are  intact »  and  the  centripetal  part  of  tlie  rdb 
arch  is  injured,  thus  proving  a  lesion  in  the  tract  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  ophthalmoscope  shows  whether  the  lesion  of  tlic  optic  mn 
!»  in  front  of  or  fiositerior  to  the  entrance  of  the  arteria  ccniralis  retinn 
Injuries  of  the  nerve  iti  the  r^lic  canal  lead,  after  two  or  three  mofife 
to  a  descending  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  main  point  to  be  ascertained  in  these  cases  h  whether  tk  Itsm 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  .^itnated  outside  of  the  canal  or  whether  antenortT 
or  posteriorly, 

Pridham*^  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  41,  who  fell  treflii 
building  April  21,  1907,  He  w^as  conscious  immediately  after,  bur  Md 
freely  from  the  nose.  There  was  a  bniise  over  the  right  supraorW 
margin.  Examination  at  the  hospital  disclosed  fracture  of  three  tik, 
but  no  fracture  or  depression  of  the  right  frontal  bone  could  be  founi 
The  eyelids  of  IxAh  eyes  became  extensively  ecchymosed,  and  M 
ocular  and  palpebral  conjunctivas  filled  with  blood— more  on  the  rtglit 
side.  The  right  pupil,  the  day  following,  did  not  react  to  light  and  wa«* 
larger  than  the  left.  The  nervous  system  was  otherwise  nomial.  Tin: 
patient  at  no  time  Ir^st  consciousness.  On  the  22nd  loss  of  vision  in  tbe 
right  eye  was  complained  of,  and  there  was  no  perception  of  lig^L 
The  red  reflex  wa.>  present,  but  the  light  reflex  absent.  There  waspMil)- 
sts  of  the  ocular  muscles,  or  ptosis.  Ten  days  after  the  accident  (May  U 
the  disc  was  fluft'y  at  the  edges,  veins  very  large,  and  whitish  exudation  in 
the  center  of  the  disc.  No  hemorrhages  w^re  seen.  On  May  8th  ibe 
outer  finlf  of  the  disc  was  whiter  than  the  iimer.  On  May  aoth  the  H^lil 
reflex  was  al)sent.  perception  nf  light  still  lost*  but  the  consensual  reflex 
present-  liolli  pupils  cimtracted  on  accomnioilatiou.  The  whole  disc  ^ra? 
now  white,  the  arteries  much  smaller,  and  the  edges  belter  defined  than 
in  the  other  disc.  There  were  shooting  pains  in  the  sound  eye,  but  iw 
signs  of  inflammation. 

The  lesion  seemed  to  have  involved  solely  the  right  optic  nerve,  and 
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was  probably,  therefore,  about  the  optic  foramen.  The  ophthalmic  artery 
would  seem  to  have  escaped. 

A  very  similar  case  is  described  in  the  Lancet,  Jan.  21,  1905,  and 
the  subject  is  also  discussed  in  the  annotations  of  the  same  number 
From  the  literature  it  seems  uncertain  whether  the  lesion  was  a  hem- 
orrhage into  the  optic  nerve  sheath  or  division  of  the  nerve  by  a  splinter  of 
bone  from  the  anterior  clinoid  process. 

A  man  had  fallen  on  his  head  12  feet  from  a  scaffolding  six  days 
before  and  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  zygoma,  base  of  skull  and 
frontal  bone.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  followed.  Fracture  at  supra- 
orbital foramen  and  junction  of  i)arictal.  Sight  of  same  side  gradually 
failed  from  date  of  accident  until  the  fourth  day  that  eye  was  totally 
blind.  I  found  that  the  supra-rectus  muscle  was  paralyzed  but  no  other 
evidence  of  paresis.  I  operated  to  relieve  supix)sed  depressed  bone  in 
orbit,  and  made  incision  two  inches  long  under  eyebrow  but  found  that 
whole  fragment  was  depressed,  the  fracture  extending  all  the  way  back 
to  the  optic  foramen.  Since  operation  the  paralysis  of  the  supra-rectus 
has  been  relieved,  but  sight  has  not  returned,  and  will  probably  not 
come  back,  as  ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  beginning  atrophy  of 
the  optic  disc,  and  there  has  evidently  iK^en  a  localized  retrobulbar  neuritis 
bet  ween,  the  eye  and  oi)tic  foramen. 

An  engineer  was  stnick  by  a  bursting  lubricator  glass  tube,  a  large 
fragment  striking  the  closed  lid  of  the  right  eye,  not  cutting  it  but  produc- 
ing a  severe  ecchymosis  and  contusion  of  the  globe.  He  fell  to  the  floor 
of  the  cab.  striking  his  brow.  Later  on  he  sued  the  railway  company  for 
damages.  As  is  noteworthy  in  such  cases  the  reix>rls  of  four  oculists  dif- 
fered. All  of  them  found  lessened  visual  acuity  and  slight  corneal 
nebula,  but  the  patient  so  exaggerated  his  complaint  of  poor  vision  that 
his  answers  were  not  to  be  relied  on.  TI<nvever,  the  optic  disc  of  the 
injured  eye  was  pale,  with  the  vessels  normal.  The  visual  acuity  =  6/lx, 
and  the  field  concentrically  contracted.  A  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  at  the 
canalis  opticus  was  sustained  bv  further  deterioration  of  vision,  even 
after  the  patient  had  received  compensatory  damages. 

In  a  man  who  committed  suicide  by  jumi)ing  out  of  a  window  of  the 
hospital  just  before  an  exi)ected  operation,  striking  on  the  occiput,  the 
effect  of  the  transmission  of  the  force  along  the  base  of  the  skull  was 
nlanily  shown  at  the  i)ostnu>rtem  by  the  shattering  of  the  l)ase  and  com- 
|)leie  fracture  of  the  clinoid  pnKX^sses  of  the  sphenoid,  the  fracture  ex- 
tending laterally  through  both  optic  foramen. 

A  man  was  injured  in  getting  olT  a  trolley  car,  striking  against  the 
central  sn])porting  ])illars  holding  the  trolley  wire  in  ]x>sition.  Four 
weeks  after  recovery  from  the  iniine<liate  elTects  of  the  accident  the 
o])tic  disc  of  one  eye  showed  blanching,  with  apparently  normal  vessels. 
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The  vision  was  then  6/lx  and  slowly  went  on  to  complete  blindness  from 
descending  atrophy. 

Many  such  cases  may  be  found  in  the  literature,  some  of  which 
reach  the  courts.  It  behooves  the  examiner  not  to  be  led  into  error  by 
the  aj^arently  normal  fundus  which  exists  immediately  after,  and  for 
several  weeks  following  the  accident ;  and  to  reserve  his  opinion  until  six 
or  more  weeks  have  elapsed,  when  the  time  for  the  ap|>earance  of  atrophy 
at  the  disc  should  have  appeared. 

Prescott  Hewitt"  cites  23  cases  out  of  68  fractures  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  von  Holder's^  statistics  gave  79  fractures  of  the 
orbital  region  out  of  124  fractures  of  the  skull,  of  which  86  were  of  the 
base ;  these  were  observed  in  postmortems,  54  or  60  per  cent,  of  which  had 
fracture  of  the  wall  of  the  optic  canal. 

V.  B  e  r  g  m  a  n  n*^  poi^jted  out  the  fact  that  the  irradiation  of  frac- 
tures of  the  forehead  tends  to  go  through  the  optic  canal,  and  that  fissures 
of  the  skull  of  the  middle  fossa  tend  to  go  forwards  to  the  clinoid 
processes.  The  fracture  is  usually  on  the  injured  side  and,  as  a  nile,  is 
on   one    side. 
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D.     INJURIES  TO  THE  OPTIC  NERVE  IN  THE  ORBIT,  BETWEEN 

THE  FORAMEN  OPTICUM  AND  THE  BULB, 
(a)    Wounds. 

We  should  differentiate  between  direct  wounds  and  cuts,  stabs,  and 
gunshots,  which  lacerate  or  cut  the  nerve  directly ;  and  those  which  are 
caused  indirectly  by  the  force  driving  broken  splinters  of  bone  into  the 
nerve. 

A  large  blunt  object  may  tear  the  globe  away  from  the  nerve,  or  tear 
the  eye  out  of  the  orbit  with  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  together  with  the 
ocular  muscles,  as  m  avulsio  bulbi.  We  differentiate  clinically  those  cases 
in  which  the  nerve  is  cut  or  torn  behind  the  globe  at  the  entry  of  the  retin- 
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al  vessels  into  the  stem  of  the  nerve,  and  ihose  in  which  the  injury  is 
closer  to  the  globe.  In  the  former  the  fundus  looks  normal  at  first,  just  as 
in  woinids  and  lacerations  of  the  nerve  in  the  canal,  while  in  the  latter  the 
fundus  gives  the  picture  of  embolism  of  the  central  vessels.  In  a  few 
cases  t!ie  nerve  has  been  toni  at  its  insertion  in  the  globe,  and  here 
the  vessels  are  entirely  empty  and  the  eye  shows  a  hole  in  ihe  fundus  in 
the  place  of  the  optic  disc. 

A  n  a  t  o  m  y.  The  foramen  opticuni  is  a  funnel-shaped  or  pyramidal 
passage  with  its  point  inwards.  The  optic  nerve  is,  according  to  M  e  r- 
k  e  F  28-29  "1"^*  \oi\^ :  the  length  of  the  orbit  from  the  face  to  the  foramen 
is  43  mm.  in  man,  and  40.5  in  woman  ;  other  authors  give  slightly  diJTerent 
measurements,  doubtless  depending  upon  the  type  of  skull  examined.  The 
vasa  centralia  enter  the  nerve  in  its  under  and  inner  quadrant,  15-20  mm. 
from  the  bulb,  and  course  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve  to  the  disc  when  they 
then  spread  out  in  the  retina  to  form  the  retinal  vessels.  The  optic  nerve, 
therefore,  in  tlie  orbit,  consists  of  a  central  portion  free  from  the  vessels 
and  a  distal  part  carrying  them.  Injuries  occur  in  the  part  without  ves- 
sels three  or  four  times  to  once  in  the  portion  carrying  thena,  as  stands 
to  reason  from  the  inovabih'ty  of  the  rKndar  portion,  the  relative  features 
of  the  central  portion  and  the  fact  that  knives,  sabers,  bayonets,  etc.,  are 
apt  to  slide  along  the  walls  of  the  orbit  to  its  apex  and  it  is  in  the  latter 
part  where  splinters  of  bone  cut  or  lacerate  the  nerve. 

Etiology.  A  s  c  h  m  a  n  n  '  s*  statistics  of  18  direct  cases  not 
due  to  firearms  show  the  cause  of  injury  as  follows:  fencing  foib,  3; 
shoemaker's  awl,  2:  sharp  pieces  of  iron,  2;  sword  point,  i;  sabre,  i; 
knife,  r  :  rapier,  i  ;  bayonet,  i  ;  pencil,  i  ;  sharp  end  of  a  bean  pole,  i  :  um- 
brella end,  1  ;  and  one  miknown.  Numerous  observations  have  been 
made  of  bullet  wounds  of  the  orbit  where  the  wounding  is  quite  as  liable 
to  be  in  vascular  as  in  the  avascular  portion  of  the  nerve. 

The  course  of  the  wound  may  be  from  the  front  between  the  lids 
through  the  conjunctiva  and  Tenon's  capsule  or  through  the  closed  lids,  or 
from  the  side,  gliding  along  the  orbital  walls  until  the  nerve  is  reached 
and  w*holly  or  partially  cut  through.  Aschmann^  found  that  these 
wounds  entered  six  times  as  often  at  the  nasal  canthus  as  at  the  external, 
cutting  the  semilunar  fold  and  the  lacrimal  j^ssages, 

Zandler  and  Geissler*  also  found  that  foreign  bodies  enter 
the  orbit  most  often  at  this  place.  P  r  a  u  n'  wonders  that  injuries  of  this 
character  to  the  optic  nerve  are  not  common  from  pointed  objects,  as  the 
orbit  has  no  protection  anteriorly. 

Symptoms  and  Course,  Externally  there  is . to  be  found 
a  wound  of  entrance  through  the  conjunctiva,  lids  or  temple;  rarely  the 
latter  save  in  bullet  w^ounds.  The  w*ound  may  be  of  any  shape  and  size. 
This  is  one  of  the  instances  where  the  probe  plays  a  principal  part  in  the 
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diagnosis  and  should  be  thoroughly  bui  carefully  used  m  artier  to  ci^ 
tablish  a  proper  diagnosis.    Very  small  external  wounds  rapidly 
and  as  a  rule  the  damage  within  the  orbit  is  greater  than  may  be  appar- 
ent from  the  external  appearances,  especially  in  punctures  from  iKJinl 
or  sharp  objects.    Where  the  wound  gapes,  orbital  fat  protrudes.  Ecdiv 
mosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  exists  in  the  region  of  the  wound  ai 
may  sufifuse  the  whole  bulbar  conjunctiva  and  fill  the  siibdernial  tissue 
the  lids,  causing  suggnlation,  edema  and  chemosis  of  such  extent  tl 
the  wound  of  entrance  may  be  found  with  difficulty. 

The  orbital  bleeding  and  swelling  of  tissue  commonly  causes  e: 
thalmos  with  lessening  of  the  bulbar  rotations,  which  may  IjkcwiK  Ix 
due  to  laceration  or  cutting  throngii  of  the  nniscles  and  nerves.   In  iitw) 
cases  there  is  pto^ii  and  pjiralysis  of  the  abducens. 

The  eyeball  itself  is  usually  unaffected,  except  thai  there  is  mydriaji^ 
the  pupil  reacting  only  conscnsually,  the  media  clear. 

In  total  solution  of  continuity  of  the  nerves  there  is  complete  Miirf* 
ness,  while  in  partial  cases  there  is  amblyopia  with  contraction  of  tl 
vtsual  field. 

If  the  patietit  retain  consciousness  he  will  doubtless  rememlier 
at  the  moment  of  the  accident  there  was  a  blinding  flash  of  light,  butt! 
symptom  also  occurs  in  severe  contusions. 

Examination  with  the  op hthahno scope  shows  no  changes  in 
fimdus  at  first,  where  the  injury  has  occurred  to  the  nerve  bchid  the 
entrance  to  the  retinal  vessels  into  the  optic  nerve  stem,  except  tn  nre 
instances  where  the  edges  of  the  disc  may  be  a  little  hazy  and  the  veins 
somewliat  tortuou^,  but  in  a  week  to  six  weeks  tlie  picttire  chaiigcs  t(5 
that  of  optic  nerve  atrophy,  the  blanching  of  the  disc  beginninf  in  fte 
temporal  half  and  extending  over  the  entire  surface.  The  edges  <>f  liK 
disc  become  sharply  defijied,  but  the  vessels  retain  their  nomial  caliber. 
If  the  nerve  he  not  fully  discided  then  a  sector  atrophies  and  Init 
a  ])art  of  the  disc  corresponding  to  the  sector  of  contact,  or  of  the  visi^ 
field,  becomes  white. 

In  gunshot  injuries  the  picture  is  usually  different  for  in  tna^ 
cases  the  blood  vessel  carr>  ing  part  of  the  nerve  is  injured.  Here  tbe 
ophthalmoscope  shOws  the  picture  of  emlx>hsm  and  at  first  a  grave  ederoa 
so  that  it  looks  like  Berlin's  opacity.  The  edges  of  the  papilla  are  blurred, 
passing  into  the  retina  without  definition.  The  edema  is  greatest  at 
the  macula,  and  the  periphery  may  be  normal  or  show  chorioidal  changes 
The  retinal  vessels,  where  they  are  visible,  are  entirely  empty  of  blood 
or  are  interrupted  in  their  course.  Later  on  the  vessels  may  partially  fi 
again,  cither  from  the  collateral  circulation  from  the  vessels  of  Zinn,  c 
from  canalization  of  tlie  thrombus,  but  incompletely,  so  that  arteries  ar 
veins  look  alike.     Tlic  retinal  edema  gradually  disappears  and  pigment 
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tion  occurs.  After  some  weeks  optic  nerve  atrophy,  with  sharply  de- 
fined disc  edges  and  contracted  vessels,  is  found. 

Complications.  These  are  of  coincident  injury  to  the  lids, 
lacrimal  apparatus,  and  orbital  structures;  without  infection  of  the 
wound  canal,  the  hematoma  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  injuries  to  the  canal 
and  to  the  brain,  are  of  great  importance.  Sepsis  of  the  orbit  naturally 
leads  to  not  only  local  abscess,  but  likewise  to  septicemia.  Many  cases 
of  foreign  bodies  retained  in  the  orbit  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient  or  attendant  have  been  reported ;  especially  to  be  noted  are  those 
of  punctures  where  the  end  of  the  object  has  broken  off  in  the  depths  of 
the  orbit. 

Diagnosis.  The  patient's  history  is  that  of  a  blow  or  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  orbit  with  resultant  blindness,  commonly  attended 
by  a  subjective  flash  of  light  at  the  moment  of  injury  or  in  the  case  of 
firearms,  through  accident,  attempted  suicide,  or  murder. 

Where  possible  the  surgeon  should  exajnine  the  object  producing 
tlie  injury  to  see  its  nature  and  if  any  portion  of  object  has  been  broken 
oflf  and  thus  remain  in  the  wound. 

The  character  of  the  lid  and  conjunctival  wound  is  observed  and 
whether  or  not  infected.  The  probe  will  be  used  to  open  the  wound  and 
let  out  serum  or  pus.  The  amaurosis  with  enlargement  of  the  pupil  and 
remaining  consensual  reaction,  the  normal  fundus  in  apex  cases,  and  the 
embolic  appearance  where  the  nerve  is  injured  near  the  globe,  g^ves  the 
diagnosis.  If  the  sight  returns  there  must  have  been  hemorrhage;  if 
atrophy  occurs  in  a  week  there  has  been  a  cutting  through  of  the  nerve. 
The  character  of  the  injury  shows  whether  or  not  the  nerve  has  been  in- 
jured in  the  orbit  or  in  the  canalis  opticus. 

Prognosis.  Retention  or  return  of  function  after  complete 
section  has  not  been  observed,  either  in  the  lower  animals  or  in  man. 
In  a  few  cases  where  the  laceration  or  section  has  been  incomplete  there 
may  be  amblyopia  with  contracted  visual  fields  for  a  while,  but  usually 
the  case  proceeds  to  complete  atrophy  and  blindness.  Laceration  of  the 
nerve  may  lead  to  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

Therapy.  The  therapy  is  surgical,  being  that  of  wounds  of  the 
orbit.  It  is  (lucstionable  whether  in  partial  atrophy  following  incomplete 
section  of  the  nerve  or  not,  strychnin,  mercurial  inunctions,  or  massage 
and  electricity  have  any  influence.  In  laceration  of  the  nerve  enucleation 
ni^y  be  necessary. 

T  r  e  i  t  c  V'  saw  a  soldier  whose  orbit  was  punctured  by  a  comrade's 
bayonet,  with  pain  and  immediate  blindness.  Bulb  not  injured  and  intact 
movements,  pupil  enlarged  reacting  synergetically,  papilla  normal,  wound 
of  lower  lid.     Retina  somewhat  grayish;  vessels  normal.     Fifteen  days 
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later  undoubted  atrophy  of  the  temporal  papillary  fibers ;  four  weeks  later 
the  retinal  vessels  smaller. 

P  a  g  e  n  s  t  e  c  h  e  r"  saw  a  girl  who  was  injured  by  the  iron-shod  end 
of  a  pole.  Unconsciousness,  great  bleeding,  vomiting  and  headache.  Four 
days  later  amaurosis.  Wound  outwards  in  the  orbit;  no  fractures.  Bulb 
forwards,  not  injured.  The  enlarged  pupil  did  not  react  to  either  direct 
light  or  consensually.  Red  reflex  from  the  pupil  and  the  papilla  could 
not  be  seen ;  blood  vessels  interrupted  by  blood  clots  and  the  veins  could 
not  be  difi'erentiated  from  arteries ;  the  entrance  of  the  nerve  was  local- 
ized as  a  whitish  zone  about  four  times  the  width  of  the  normal  disc.  The 
next  day  the  edema  had  almost  passed  away  and  later  the  reddish  nerve 
head  was  seen,  its  edges  became  defined  and  the  vessels  partially  filled. 
Pigment  appeared  in  the  periphery  of  the  fundus  and  proceeded  to  the 
papilla,  m  which  pigmentation  with  contraction  of  the  vessels  later  oc- 
curred. 

(b)  Foreign  bodies. 

These  are  j)ractically  limited  to  small  iron,  wood,  glass,  and  stone 
particles,  with  the  exception  of  shot  grains.  It  is  likewise  possible  for 
particles  of  bone  to  enter  the  nerve.  Lengthy  objects,  as  wood  splinters, 
may  not  only  pass  into  the  orbit  through  the  nerve,  but  also  into  the 
cranial  cavity,  remaining  in  all  these  locations  at  the  same  time.  This 
subject  is  discussed  more  fully  under  Injuries  of  the  Orbit. 

von  Graefe^  reported  shot  pellets  in  the  orbital  portion  of  the 
nerve ;  R  a  v  a^  a  piece  of  gun  cap ;  H  i  1 1  e  m  a  n  s^**  a  piece  of  stone, 
which  was  found  on  cutting  through  the  nerve  on  enucleation. 

(c)  Injuries  from  blunt  objects,  contusion,  laceration  and  dislocation. 
Contused  and  lacterated  wounds  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  impact 

of  blunt  objects  such  as  sticks,  umbrellas,  and  splinters  of  wood,  as  well 
as  in  gunshot  injuries  in  which  the  impact  of  the  bullet  may  cause  contu- 
sion, as  well  as  laceration  or  complete  tearing  of  the  nerve  from  the  globe, 
have  been  observed. 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  orbit,  according  to  V  i  e  r  o  r  d  t,^^  are  27-33 
ccm.  When  a  foreign  body  of  any  size  intrudes  into  the  orbit  the  eye  is 
forced  outwards  and  the  ner\'e  may  be  torn  out  of  its  insertion  at  the 
scleral  opening  or  the  nerve  torn  across,  the  bulb  thereby  remaining  in- 
tact. 

S  a  1  z  m  a  n  n^  ^  understands  by  evulsio  nervi  optici  the 
forcible  backward  dislocation  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  scleral  canal 
without  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  injury  is  so  rare  that  the  author  was  only  able  to 
find  in  the  literature  seven  cases  to  compare  with  the  one  observed  by  him- 
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£,  and  in  live  only  of  these  cases  were  ophthalmoscopic   conditions 

<>wn.  The  other  cases  had  been  reported  as  purely  anatomical  findings. 

Symptoms  and  Course.    The  ophthahiioscopic  picture  of  evul- 

*^:>ti  of  the  optic  nerve  is  characterized  first  of  all  hy  the  absence  of  the 

pilla  and  its  vessels.    In  place  of  the  optic  disc  a  deep  hole  or  excavation 

*^    seen,  dne  to  the  tearing  backward  of  the  optic  nerve  from  its  canal, 

^^liich  in  lurn  is  filled  to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  vitreous  pressing 

^^^ckvvard.    In  S  a  1  z  m  a  n  n  '  s  case  the  depth  of  the  hole  was  about  four 

^'^Iliineters ;  in  A  s  c  h  m  a  n  '  s  and  Birch -Hirschfeld's,  the  only 

^^Ihers  in  which  measurements  were  taken,  somethinf;:  like  2.5  and  2,0 

^^Kim.  respectively. 

^^I  The  question  why  in  these  cases  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
^^■llpty  optic  nerve  canal  was  so  inconsiderable  is  easily  answered,  It  is 
^^iily  in  a  few  isolated  cases  that  the  fundus  is  clear  enough  to  permit  of  a 
tiiagnosis  of  this  condition  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope ;  numerous 
other  examples  of  evnlsio  nervi  optici,  in  whicli  the  affected  territory  is 
obscured  by  hemorrhage  and  the  like,  must  necessarily  pass  unrecognized. 
The  floor  of  the  hole  is  formed  by  tissue,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out  ophthalmoscopically.  It  appears  for  the  most  part 
of  a  gray  shade;  only  in  Salzmann's  case  was  it  at  the  commencement 
dark-red  in  color,  changing  later  toward  the  ^nd  of  the  period  of  observa- 
tion  into  a  gray.  Generally,  however,  the  color  of  the  floor  is  strikingly 
dark,  and  this  fact  excludes  any  possibility  of  confusion  with  an  ordinary 
excavatiou.  DifiFerences  in  the  level  of  the  floor  in  Salzmann's  case  were 
made  out  with  certainty  by  the  direct  method  and  also  with  refractive 
differences  and  parallactic  movements  in  high  degrees. 

Such  a  backward  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve  without  a  break  in 
the    continuity  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of,  and 
Salzniann  believes  that  this  structure  in  great  part  is  torn  out  of  the 
canal  along  with  the  optic  nerve.    Still  greater,  however,  is  the  uncertainty 
as   to  how  the  dural  sheath  of  the  nerve  behaves  in  these  cases.     Oph- 
thalmoscopic examination  reveals  nothing  and  anatomical  findings  only 
show  that  separation  may  or  may  not  be  present*    As  regards  the  retina, 
in   pronounced  cases,  such  as  S  a  I  2  m  a  n  n  *  s,  A  s  c  h  m  a  n  *  s,  and  pos- 
sibly also  K  a  r  i  a  f  i  a  t  h  '  s,  this  structure  was  torn  through  about  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  papilla ;  in  B  i  r  c  h  -  H  i  r  s  c  h  f  e  1  d  *  s  pa- 
tient, however,  a  refilling  of  the  retinal  vessels  in  their  full  extent  seemed 
to  show  that  no  break  in  continuity  had  taken  place.     It  goes  without 
sa>nng  that  in  an  ^nd  artery  like  the  arteria  centralis  retina?,  such  a  cir- 
cular rupture  of  the  retina  must  lead  to  an  anemia  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word  in  the  parts  left  in  sitn.    The  fact  that  in  Salzmann's  case 
c  arteries  and  veins  reacquired  their  normal  culor  and  calibre  in  ten 
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and   fourteen  days  re six'cti vdy  nm$i  be  cxplriified  by  mean*  of  fresh 
ana^Umiust'^  witli  the  clu*rioitl:il  ve&^ds  at  tht?  jnnni  uf  separatioi. 

As  regards  tlic  suhjcctivc  symptoms,  there  is  little  to  say;  like  tk 
other  iTi juries  of  the  uplic  fienc  evulsiQ  iiervi  optici  causes  imimHliate  and 
pe rnmiie n i  hi 1 1 i <  1  n v^^ ,  [h\ f o rt una t el \ ,  on r  k n o w lc< Ig e  conccmi ng  the  \fiih 
come  of  these  in  juries  is  very  fiiulty.  in  N  i  c  o  I  a  i  *  s  case  there  k^md 
after  3  month  an  excavation  of  a  green is^h  color,  hut  the  vessel?  4id  m 
reappear.  In  H  i  r  c  h  -  H  i  r  &  c  h  f  e  1  tl '  s  case  masses  of  whitish  scar 
tissue  formed  in  front  of  the  papilla  and  macular  area  hiding  these  parte. 
In  Salzniann's  case  there  was  a  lentlency  for  the  hole  to  fill  wp  from  the 
l>ottoin ;  Uie  depression  disappeared  and  the  foramen  opticum  sclera  k- 
came  smaller,  an  occnrrence  attributable  to  contraction  of  Kar  tisssie 
whidi  had  formed  in  the  flcM^r  and  sides  of  the  excavation. 

From  ;in  eUoh>gtt *al  standi'w^int,  the  eight  cases  of  evnil&o  ncrvi  q)tiQ 
fall  into  two  groups  of  foi\r  cases  each.  In  the  one  set  there  5s  ^  liiston 
of  trauma  resulting  from  the  entrance  in  the  orbit  from  before  backward 
of  a  blunt  body,  mnbrella  (His),  cow's  horn  (Pagenste c btfK 
ljcan*pole  ( A  s  c  li  ni  a  n ) ,  hay-f ark  prong  ( B  i  r  c  h  -  H  i  r  s c h  f  c  1  J). 
In  the  other  group  ( K  a  r  i  a  f  i  a  t  h,  I  s  s  e  k  u  t  e»  N  i  c  o  I  a  i  and  Sal e- 
m  a  n  n).  the  injury  wn.s  dtic  to  a  revolver  shot  at  close  range.** 

llcsse^*  telU  of  a  case  in  which  a  playmate  stuck  the  point  uf» 
cane  into  the  left  eye  of  a  patient,  aged  12,  at  the  inner  angle.    A  pro^ 
f  fuse  Iieniorrhage  ensued  with  intense  [Kiin  auii  instanianeons  blindness^ 
Conica  \va&  dull,  anterior  chamber  ver\    deep,  almost  completely  filled 
with  fresh  bloo*.!,  partly  lii|uid,   [partly  coagulated.     The  eye  was  Ytn 
sensitive  to  pressure.    As  the  amaurosis  remained,  the  pain  increasetl  aini 
the  tension  diminished,  the  eyeball  was  enucleated  after  three  montlii    , 
Iris,  ciliary  body  and  anterior  jwrtions  of  the  chorioid  showed  infiamma-  ^ 
lory  changes,  the  retina  was  totally  detached,  very  much  folded  and  torn 
off  from  the  ora  serrata.    The  disc  presented  the  aspect  of  partial  ev^il^rm 
of  the  optic  nerve;  the  retina  torn  from  the  temporal  margin  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  displaced  to  the  side,  the  lamina  cribrosa  partly  severed  from 
the  insertion  at  the  sclera  to  the  extent  of  the  temporal  third  of  the  mar- 
gin at  the  margin  of  the  disc.    Through  this  hole  vitreous  and  blood  had 
entered  the  inter  vaginal  space.    A  large  accumulation  of  blood  had  forced 
the  loose  tissue  of  the  pia  apart.    The  dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  was 
not  damaged,  the  nerve  only  being  dislocated  backw^ards.     Apparently  the 
cane  had  forced  the  eyeball  into  extreme  adduction,  thus  stretching  the 
optic  nerve,  so  that  it  finally  tore  off  at  the  point  of  greatest  tension,  vii., 
at  its  temporal  portion.    A  similar  case  of  Dimmer  is  briefly  reported. 

The  same  sort  of  injury  may  happen  from  gimshot.  Nurnberger^ 
had  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  place  of  the  papilla  was  occupied  by  : 
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large  white  striped  area ;  in  the  other  the  retina  was  pulled  backwards  into 
the  hole,  forming  folds. 

G  e  h  1***  had  one  in  which  the  nerve,  together  with  the  retina,  was 
torn  out  of  the  eye. 

C.  Z  i  mm e  r  m  a n  n^^  reported  an  unique  case  of  laceration  of  the 
optic  nerve  near  the  bulb,  which  was  followed  by  retinitis  proliferans.  A 
man  fell  from  an  electric  car  on  the  right  side  of  his  face,  the  visor  of 
his  cap  striking  nose  and  eye.  He  did  not  lose  consciousness  and  imme- 
diately went  to  a  physician,  showing  horizontal  wound  of  the  upper  lid 
and  vertical  at  median  angle  of  palpebral  fissure ;  nasal  bones  fractured ; 
considerable  bleeding ;  sutures  were  placed.  Three  days  later  no  exoph- 
thalmus;  chemosis  of  conjunctiva;  ptosis;  imi>eded  ocular  motion,  out, 
down  and  up.  Pupil  irregular;  not  reacting  to  light  directly  and  but 
sliglitly  consensually.  Media  clear;  optic  disc  not  clearly  defined;  most 
blood  vessels  lacking,  some  linked ;  edema  as  in  embolism ;  retinal  hemor- 
rhages. V^  o.  Tn.  normal.  Case  observed  for  alx)ut  a  year  afterwards 
when  tension  diminished.  Eye  blind,  vitreous  membranes  with  new- 
formed  blood  vessels — a  picture  of  retinitis  proliferans. 

P  i  s  c  h  1  e  r'*  reports  imi)erfcct  evulsion  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  on  the  cheek  below  the  eye.  Immediate  blindness, 
amaurotic  immobile  pupil,  exophthalmus  from  fractured  lower  and  medial 
orbital  walls.  Displacement  of  disc  backward,  connective  tissue  forma- 
tion in  the  vitreous  with  cavernous  network  of  fibers  over  disc  and  a 
grey  band  projecting  into  vitreous,  ending  in  a  fine  tuft. 

(d)    Gunshot  injuries. 

These  injuries  have  been  noted  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  rule  is 
that  the  nerve  is  injured  by  a  shot  from  a  lateral  direction  going  through 
the  orbit,  generally  in  cases  of  attempted  suicide,  seldom  from  accident 
or  in  war.  The  ball  goes  in  most  often  from  the  temporal  side,  usually 
the  right,  the  pistol  being  placed  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the 
temple,  when  the  direction  of  the  shot  is  not  toward  the  brain,  but  in 
front  of  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  Thus  the  ball  goes  upwards  and  for- 
wards, missing  its  purpose  so  far  that  in  some  cases  the  opposite  optic 
nerve  is  injured. 

In  but  few  cases  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  injured  without  destroy- 
ing the  globe,  has  the  direction  been  from  the  front.  L  e  b  e  r  ^^  de- 
scribes a  case  in  which  the  wound  of  entrance  was  at  the  inner  canthus. 
H  i  r  s  ch  be  r  g-",  in  his  article  on  the  eye  and  the  revolver,  says  that 
half  of  the  attempted  suicides  die  and  about  a  third  lose  the  sight  of  the 
right  eye  from  attempted  suicide  by  the  revolver. 
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E.    THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  SIGNS  OF  INJURY  TO  THE  OPTIC 

NERVE. 

Wagenmann*  experimented  on  rabbits,  and  showed  that  in  some 
the  retinal  vessels  had  not  been  divided,  as  supposed  by  the  authors,  and 
that  some  of  the  subsequent  ophthalmoscopic  changes  were  due  to  a 
division  of  the  ciliary,  not  the  retinal,  vessels.  In  order  to  verify 
whether  the  ciliary  or  the  retinal  vessels,  or  both,  were  divided,  he  made 
injections  from  the  common  carotid  artery,  a  method  which  alone  can 
yield  reliable  results. 

Wagenmann  examined  his  rabbits  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  a  few 
minutes  after  division  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  central  retinal  vessels, 
and  saw  the  disc  become  pale  and  white,  the  vessels  narrowing  by  the 
blood  current  being  cut  off,  the  papillary  portion  emptying  its  blood 
outside,  and  following  interruption  of  the  blood  current  in  several  por- 
tions. When  he  divided  the  central  vessels  by  the  galvano  or  thermo- 
cautery, the  vessels  on  the  disc  contained  decidedly  more  blood,  and  the 
current  did  not  spread  as  readily  into  several  portions,  because  the  eschar 
obviated  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  orbit. 

Von  Holder^  found  in  his  cases  of  divers  firearms  injuries  that 
the  nerve  itself  was  commonly  torn  through,  although  in  some  only  partly 
lacerated,  and  that  bleeding  into  the  nerve  sheath  recovered  in  yy  per  cent. 
D  e  m  m  e'  noted  bleeding  into  the  nerve  substance  which  Berlin* 
ascribes  to  a  stretching  and  rupture  of  its  smaller  blood  vessels. 

Mechanism.  A  force  which  breaks  the  bone  of  the  canal  car- 
ries along  with  it  in  its  sheath  at  the  upper  part  where  it  is  closely 
attached  and  rips  open  the  connective  tissue  and  with  it  the  nerve  itself. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  processes  or  other  parts  of  the  broken 
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e  impinge  on  or  compress  the  nerve.    Compression  and  contusion  may 
^lAs  occtir  without  tearing  of  the  nerve  itself,  and  from  direct  compres- 
or\  or  from  the  secondary  effect  of  the  callns  formation  thus  giving  rise 
^     pressure  atrophy. 

VVa  g  e  n  ni  a  n  n^  says  the  nerve  tissue  is  usually  immediately  affect- 
■^^  as  shown  by  Berlin^s  zy  cases  of  amaurosis  or  amblyopia,  in  which  24 
^^pcirame  permanently  blind. 

^P        The  visual  field,  as  shown  by  Leber  and  D  e  u  t  s  c  b  m  a  n  n''  of 
Mildly  injured  cases,  indicates  that  the  nerve  is  torn  below,  as  the  defect 
ill  the  upper  half. 

Symptoms,     The  clinical  pictnre  is  many  sided,  depending  upon 
e  extent  of  the  injury,  whether  or  not  the  nerve  tissue  itself  is  injured, 


Seciion  <if  tipnc  disc  in  mild  optic  neuritis.   (Gunn), 

bow  much  laceration  or  compression  exists,  and  the  extent  of  the  hemor- 
rliag:c. 

It  the  nerve  be  fully  torn  through  as  a  rule  the  immediate  ophthalmo- 
scoptc  picture  is  normal,  but  there  is  blindness.  After  a  short  time  the 
disc  becomes  white.  If  it  be  partially  lacerated  amblyopia  exists.  Bleed- 
ing' into  the  slicath  causes  compression  oi  the  nerve  and  interferes  with  its 
blood  circulation  so  that  here  there  is  a  high  grade  of  aniiblyopia  with 
traction  of  the  visual  field,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  Immediate 
11  re  of  the  blood  vessels  causes  arterial  ischemia  and  venous  hyiseremiaj 
wliich  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  appearances  like  choked  disc,  owing 
lo  edema  of  the  nerv^e.  When  the  blood  is  resorbed  cases  of  partial  lacera- 
tion or  pressure  may  regain  some  vision. 

All  severe  cases,  with  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  accom- 
panied by  sj'^mptoms  of  brain  concussion,  contusion  or  compression ;  as  loss 
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of  coniiciousucss,  vuinitiiigp  bleeding  from  the  month,  nr>sc  and  cars  3 
into  the  orbit ,  vvilb  slight  or  great  cxophthahiius.     It  is  la  be  nottd  I 
the  subconjunctival  bemorrbage  from  fracture  of  the  skull  tV 
at  the  outer  cauthus  and  proceeds  to  cbemosis  and  suffusion 
In  many  we  find  loss  of  speech,  hearing,  taste  and  smell,  hemiplegia  zt» 
paralysis  of  tbc  ocular  muscles.    These  symptoms  may  be  entirely  i 
in  light  injury  where  the  fracture  \s  only  a  fissure  or  it  is  isohu 
where  the  cranial  periosteum  is  not  torn  through. 

The  pathogonomonic  syniptoiiis  of  direct  injury  to  the  optic  aer\cJ 
fractures  of  the  base  are  immediate,  complete,  and  irrecoverable,  coiq 
sided  loss  of  sight*     In  a  few  cases  this  has  been  on  both  sides,  wh 
the  fracture  must  have  gone  through  the  base  of  the  skull  sidewan,  i 


%,*T, 


^:?^. 
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Section  of  optic  disc  in  severe  optic  neuritis.    (Gunti.) 

juring  either  both  foramen;  or  from  behind  forwards,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  person  falling  backwards  and  striking  the  occiput,  with  resultant  frac- 
ture of  the  l^ase. 

If  there  be  amblyopia  with  contraction  of  the  field,  earned  b} '"* 
complete  rupture  or  compression  of  the  nerve,  a  feeble,  direct  rtaction 
of  the  pupil  remains.  If  complete  loss  of  sensation  there  is  an  imnwV' 
able  pui>il.  No  restoration  of  function  occurs  w^hen  the  injury  is  roffi* 
plete. 

At  first  the  optic  nerve  bead  and  retina  may  appear  oonnal  Nviicr^ 
immediate  compressiou  from  a  hematoma  of  the  sheath  does  not  o-tut^ 
after  two  to  six  weeks ;  as  a  rule  in  three  weeks  descending  white  atri 
with  sharply  defined  edges  of  the  papilla  occurs,  with  normal  siicd  bic 
vessels.    In  but  few  cases  do  the  arteries  and  veins  become  smaller. 
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Leber*  refers  those  cases  where  there  is  congestion,  edema  and 
neuritis,  with  resLdtant  thickening  of  the  vessel  walls  and  reduction  in 
their  size»  to  extravasation  of  blood  \u  the  sheath  and  nerve  tissue,  or 
partial  thrombosis. 

Descending  atrophy  caused  by  interruption  of  the  continuity  between 
tlie  central  organ  and  the  eye  takes  about  three  weeks  before  it  shows  as 
a  blanching,  and  then  a  whiteness,  of  the  papilla.  P  r  a  u  n^  reports  a 
case  in  which  the  blanching  was  seen  in  14  tlays. 

The  clinical  picture  is  far  different  where  there  is  no  interruption  of 
the  continuity,  but  either  compression  from  a  bony  fragment  or  from 
hemorrhage  that  has  occurred.  Acute  ischemia  of  the  fundus  occurs  with 
the  retinal  arteries  and  veins  nnich  contracted,  streaks  of  blood  in  the 


*i^*-^ 
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Fig.  327. 
Section  of  optic  disc   in  moderate  optic  neuritis.    (Gunn.) 


nerve  head»  retina  and  vitreous.  The  nerve  sheaths  are  opaque  and  the 
retina  whitish.  Tliis  should  not  be  mistaken  for  atrophy,  as  it  is  seen 
immediately  after  the  accident 

If  the  hemorrhage  ceases  before  the  nerve  is  fully  compressed  the 
ischemia  passes  into  venous  stasis  with  edema  and  hemorrhage  of  the 
papilla,  the  veins  greatly  enlarged,  and  later  neuritis  or  neuro-retinitis 
follows. 

The  loss  of  sight  is  not  complete  and  the  patient  may  uhiniately  re- 
cover useful  vision,  hut  with  some  degree  of  amblyopia  remaining.  In 
some  cases  there  may  Ix*  pigment  migration  into  the  papilla,  as  reported 
by  H.  K  n  a  p  p*. 

The  course  and  results  of  hemorrhage  are  much  more  favorable  than 
in  the  direct  injuries  to  the  nerve.  The  peripheral  nerve  fibers  being 
most  compressed  in  hemorrhage,  there  consequently  follows  peripheric 
coulracti>»n  ">f  the  field,  and  as  the  macidar  fillers  in  the  canalis  opticus 
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pass  through  the  center  of  the  nerve  there  is  not  so  much  pressure  there- 
on. The  atrophy  is  mostly  confined  to  the  peripheric  fibers  and  thus  the 
field  of  vision  remains  contracted  with  more  or  less  amblyopia. 

Complications.  As  we  have  shown,  basal  fractures  are  apt  to 
be  complicated  with  severe  injuries  to  the  brain ;  even  so  is  the  fracture 
at  the  optic  canal  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  high  grades  of 
exophthalmus  from  bleeding  into  the  orbit,  pulsating  exophthalmus  and 
diabetes  insipidus  as  reported  by  W  e  i  s  s®  and  N  i  e  d  e  n.*^ 

Berlin*,  Leber",  and  others  have  shown  cases  complicated  by 
various  cranial  paralyses,  especially  of  the  oculo-motor  and  the  abducens, 
more  seldom  of  the  trochlearis,  acousticus,  facialis,  and  ophthalmic  divi- 
sion of  the  trigeminus.  In  such  cases  there  has  been  laceration,  crushing 
or  compressing  of  the  ner\Ts  in  these  passages  through  the  foramen  or 
in  the  orbit,  or  laceration  or  compression  of  the  muscles. 

Diagnosis.  One-sided  blindness  happening  immediately  after 
blows  upon  the  skull  points  to  an  injury  behind  the  chiasm,  or  in  the 
orbit  or  canalis  opticus  behind  the  entrance  of  the  central  retinal  vessels, 
if  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  retinal  vessels  be  found  normal. 
If  the  injury  be  at  the  chiasm  the  blindness  will  be  on  both  sides.  The 
localization  is  often  difficult  and  impossible  except  by  autopsy,  whether 
or  not  the  injury  be  in  the  canalis  opticus  or  within  the  cranial  cavity. 

As  a  rule  the  injury  is  in  both  these  situations.  The  one-sided,  sud- 
den, and  irrecoverable  blindness  with  resultant  atrophy  speaks  for  both. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  full  or  partial  solution  of  con- 
tinuity or  compression  from  hemorrhage  is  determined  from  the  ophthal- 
moscopic examination.  In  the  first  instance,  either  complete  or  partial 
blindness  occurs  with  little  or  no  change  in  the  fundus,  followed  some 
weeks  later  by  optic  nerve  atrophy  with  contraction  of  the  field.  In 
hemorrhage  the  amaurosis  or  amblyopia  with  blanching  or  edema  of  the 
papilla  and  even  neuritis,  is  not  instant  to  the  accident,  but  follows  some 
hours  or  days  later  and  tends  to  partial  recovery. 

Simulation  and  aggravation  of  symptoms  are  often  seen  in  examin- 
ing this  class  of  cases  for  the  results  of  such  an  injury.  Thus  various 
tests  for  these  forms  of  malingering  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  ex- 
amination. 

The  Prognosis  in  complete  laceration  or  severe  contusion  of  the 
optic  stem  is  altogether  bad,  as  atrophy  always  results.  In  incomplete 
tearing  or  contusions  partial  sight  may  remain.  Compression  cases  from 
hemorrhage  have  a  better  future,  as  resorption  of  the  blood  ensues  with 
more  or  less  return  of  vision.  A  definite  prognosis  should  be  reserved 
until  the  optic  disc  commences  to  show  signs  of  atrophy  or  until  after  two 
months  have  passed. 

The  Therapy  is  that  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.     In 
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i  w^cct  injuries,  as  from  ^unshal  wounds,  drainag"e,  anlisepsis  and  removal 

^'S"    fragments  of  tissue  or  loose  bone.     Probing^  is,  as  a  rule,  not  to  be 

*^ bulged  in.     If  the  injiir)^  is  from  a  bullet  it  may  become  encapsulated 

^"■^d  the  wound  heal.    When  the  ner\^e  has  been  torn  through  in  whole  or 

part  there  is  no  hope  for  regeneration,  but  where  the  loss  of  sight  has 

'en  due  to  compression  by  hemorrhage,  mercury  by  inunction,  by  in- 

'^'*^ghiteal  injection,  and  the  hypoflermic  injection  of  strychnin  are  advo- 

^^:^ted*     Suction,  vibratory  massage  of  the  eye,  the  high  tension  and  high 

'frequency  electrical  applications,  are  recommended  above  all.'* 
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F.    INJURIES  TO  THE  OPTIC  PAPILLA. 

W  o  u  n  fl  s.     Isolated  wounds  nf  the  papilla  are  possible  from  for- 

ign  boflies  entering  the  eye  and  passing  into  the  vilreous,  rebounding^ 

Rgainst  the  papilla.    Hyperemia  of  the  spot  of  contact,  and  blood  streaks 

the  vitreous  will  be  found.    Wounds  of  the  disc  must  occur  in  some 

ises  of  deeply  penetrating  stab  wounds,  but  also  invo!%^e  the  other  coats 

the  eye, 

^f  a  u  t  h  n  e  r*  describes  a  boy  injured  by  an  arrow  bolt  which  pene- 

iled  the  sclera  anrl  stuck  in  the  eye  until  removed  by  the  boy  himself. 

years  afterward  inflammation  had  subsided,  the  vision  was  2/vii 

id  a  tear  of  the  papilla  was  seen. 

Foreign  Bodies.    In  a  few  cases  small  si>linters  of  iron,  copper, 
ind,  glass  and  stone  have  been  found  in  the  papilla.     O  c  1 1  e  r'  shows 
such  in  his  atlas,    Webster^  found  upon  enucleation  a  piece  of  a 
*r  gun  cap  in  the  papilla. 


Papillitis  Accompanying  Injuries  of  the  Anterior  Part  of  the  Eye. 

Tlie  serous  swelling  in  this  form  of  papillitis  surpasses  the  infiltra- 
tion in  the  histological  picture  and  resembles  much  the  choked  disc  as 
seen  with  affections  in  the  brain  cavity,  E 1  s  c  h  n  i  g*  demonstrated  the 
chief  difference  Ijetween  the  induced  papillitis  of  cerebral  and  that  of 
ocular  origin.  In  the  first  fomi  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  arched  anteriorly, 
sn  the  second  the  lamina  scleralis  has  a  nonnal  vaulting.     In  the  ocular 
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form  the  pliysialogic  excavation  showd  the  infiltration,  first  dcicribed  by 
K  a  ni  p  h  e  r  s  t  e  i  n  and  Van  d  e  r  B  e  r  g^^  as  well  in  the  cxpenmoiia! 
as  in  the  pathologico-anatonikal  examination.  The  papillitis  does  not 
ori^natd  by  prc^ression  of  the  infection  in  the  opttc  nerve,  but  only  be 
chemical  action,  in  the  same  way  as,  far  instajicc,  collateral  edema  m  Ihe 
neighborhood  of  other  inflammatory  foci. 

Pathology*  R  ii  ni  s  c  z  w  i  c  z*  examined  niicroscopically  touf 
eyeballs  enucleated  following  wounds  of  the  anterior  part.  He  fomni  in 
all  the  cases  changes  in  the  o|itic  papilla  which  arc  characteristic  of 
papillitis.  The  oitly  (HtTert-nce  was  that  the  lamina  crihrosa  is  presici 
not  forward,  but  backward.  The  cliangc,*  in  the  dissc  fc>Uowing  injim  to 
the  cornea,  iris,  or  lens  have  been  described  by  many  authors,  H  i  r  Web- 
ber g,  E 1  s  c  lui  i  g,  S  t  a  c  k%  K  a  mp  h  e  r  s  t  c  i  n,  U  h  t  li  o  f  f ,  V 11 11  \  r, 
K  n  a  p  p,  V  a  n  d  c  r  Berg,  H  o  p  p  e,  not  only  dmically  but  anatorn^ 
ically  studied  and  published  their  finding*  Rflmszwicz  observed  i^nhct 
in  a  case  of  tubercular  keralo*inti'<,  a  well-defiried  papillitis  which  ^ho^el 
it&elf  on  microscopical  study  to  l>e  of  inflammatory  and  not  tubcroilaj 
origin.  The  author  believes  that  the  cause  of  xhh  papillitis  is  the  toxm 
which  in  this  case  very  easily  rcacli  tlie  optic  ncr\'e.  The  outflow  of  tk 
intra-ocular  lymph,  on  accotmt  of  the  adhejaion  of  the  j^pacc  of  Fooima 
and  canal  of  Schlemm,  surely  lakes  the  way  through  the  spaces  surromxi- 
ing  the  oj>tic  nerve,  and  in  greater  quantities  than  in  tionnal  cotiditiixis. 
It  seems  most  prd>able  that  the  origin  of  papillitis  itt  injurj-  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  eyeball  is  through  these  same  channels. 

According  to  the  idea  of  the  author  the  inflammation  of  the  papiUt, 
both  in  cases  of  poisonous  toxins  and  following  traumatic  inflaniniaticn 
is  due  to  disturbance  of  the  intraocular  lymph, 

V  an   d e r   B  e r g^  describes  a  number  of  cases,  among  them  2  10  1 
year  old  boy  who  had  a  perforating  wound  in  the  nasal  side  of  the  comea. 
Blood  upon  the  iris  and  in  the  pupillary  opening  prevented  judging  the 
deeper  parts.    T — t.     Slight  edema.    Next  day  the  surroundings  of  tht  , 
wound  were  more  opaque;  deep  grayish  discoloration.     The  eye  became 
more  painful.     T.  seemed  higher,  swelHng  of  the  lower  lid  increased, 
chemosis  and  small  hypopion.     At  the  fifth  day  a  grayish-white  reflex 
from  the  fundus.    T  ^  N.     Hypopion  disappeared.     On  the  seventeenth 
day  enucleation  on  account  of  increased  painfulness,  peri-corneal  injection 
and  opacity  of  the  vitreous  with  diminished  tension.     The  wound  in  the 
cornea  had  healed,  epithelium  grown  in  the  cicatrix.     Separate  leuco- 
cytes in  the  anterior  chamber,  in  masses  against  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  and  on  a  fibrine-layer,  which  had  shrunk  through  the  harden- 
ing.   The  defect  in  sclera  and  chorioid  was  filled  w-ith  new-formed  con- 
nective tissue  with  numerous  vessels,  in  direct  contact  with  the  shrunken 
vitreous.     At  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  a  well-limited  infiltration 
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rUipturc  of  superior  nasal  vein.     Pre-relinal  liemt»rphage. 
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%h  leucocytes.    In  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  vitreous  separate  leucocytes, 
here  and  there  in  small  masses  on  the  retina  and  some  on  vitreous 
^^mibranes.     The  retina  bordering  the  disc  was  swollen  through  serum, 
it  lay  some  masses  of  leucocytes.    The  chorioid  swollen  through  filling 
the  Urge  veins;  in  the  most  forw^ard  part  above  the  ora  serrata  the 
.pillary  layer  was  strongly  infikrated.    The  intraocular  part  of  the  optic 
e  was  thickened,  most  in  the  middle,  a  little  above  0.5  mm.     The 
Xainel  around  the  vessels  corresponding  to  a  physiologic  excavation  w^as 
ickly  infiltrated,  also  the  most  superficial  layer  of  tissue.     A  number 
brown  pigment  particles  lay  upcm  the  optic  nerve ;  the  scleral  part 
f  the  lamina  cribrosa  convex  to  the  back. 

Haab/  in  plate  17  of  his  Atlas,  pictures  optic  neuritis  from  in- 

ense  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  after  meningitis  caused  by  a  blow 

lupon  the  head.    The  inflammation  existed  in  botli  eyes,  leading  to  marked 

It  rat  ion  of  the  tissues  of  the   nerve,  manifesting  itself   in  grayish- 

ite  patches  and  stria?  on  the  papilla  and  surrounding  portions  of  the 

IretJna,  and  in  the  hemorrhages  on  the  lower  border  of  the  described 

,s.    The  diameter  of  the  nerve  is  enlarged  and  the  nerve  itself  moder- 

Itely  swollen  and  prominent,  the  veins  distended  and  tortuous. 

Etiology.      Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and  especially 
;emorrhage  into  the  nerve  sheaths  of  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  and 
condary  cellulitis  of  the  orbit  or  meningitis   following  head  injuries, 
frequently  found  ch*nically  in  traumatisms  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
e   combined  with  infection  and  with  tuberculosis  of  the  anterior  part 
with  true  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  bcxiy,  where  it  only  cvtn  be 
served  after  resorption  of  the  exudate. 

Symptoms    and     Course.      These  are  similar   to  those   of 
lapilHtis  from  other  causes  and  will  not  be  entered  into  here,  except 
mention  that  the  atrophy  following  is  grayish,  the  edges  of  the  nerve? 
lot  being  well-deflned  and  both  veins  and  arteries  become  contracted, 
here  a  papilHtis  develops  during  a  traumatic  or  inflammatory  affection 
f  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye.     When  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  re- 
overs  then  also  the  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  passes  away. 

Therapy  is  that  of  the  cause,  and  has  been  considered  in  several 
f  the  preceding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  LIDS. 

£L,  Wounds.  (a)  Incised  wounds — Etiology — Symptoms  and  course  — 
Theory,  (b)  Punctured  wounds — Etiology  and  course — Complications, 
(c)  Stabs,  (d)  Lacerations  and  contused  wounds — Etiology — Symptoms 
and  course — Infections  —  Erysipelas  —  Gangrene — Syphilis.  Therapy- 
Plastic  operations — Literature.  B.  Foreign  bodies — Etiology — Symptoms 
— Diagnosis — Therapy — Prognosis — Literature.  C.  Injuries  from  blunt  ob- 
jects.  (a)  Extravasation  or  Suggulation — Etiology,  Symptoms  and  course 
— Therapy,  (b)  Emphysema,  (c)  Contusions.  (d)  Bums  and  cauteriza- 
tions— Etiology — Prognosis — Therapy — Literature.  D.  Injuries  from  fire 
arms^Literature.    E.  Tumor  formation  after  injury — Literature. 

Injuries  of  the  lids  are  very  common,  not  only  from  industrial  acci- 
dents but  even  in  family  practice,  and  are  to  be  noted  for  forensic  pur- 
poses as  they  may  be  an  important  factor  in  evidence,  especially  as  they 
are  the  external  signs  of  many  deeper  injuries  to  the  eye  and  cranium. 

A.    WOUNDS, 
a.    Incised  wounds. 

Etiology.  All  kinds  of  sharp  objects  used  in  work  or  play,  acci- 
dent or  assault,  cause  these  lid  wounds,  many  of  which  are  but  the  ex- 
ternal signs  of  deeper  injuries,  and  complicated  by  those  of  the  frontal, 
nasal,  or  temporal  regions  and  the  face,  as  well  as  those  of  the  eye  and 
orbit. 

Nance*  refers  to  the  extreme  inf requency  of  injuries  to  the  eyeball 
caused  by  broken  lenses.  He  refers  to  seven  cases  of  injuries  to  the 
ocular  appendages  that  have  come  under  his  observation,  in  which  the 
wound  was  caused  by  broken  lenses.  He  believes  that  injuries  to  the  eye- 
ball by  broken  lenses  are  extremely  rare;  that  injuries  to  the  ocular  ap- 
pendages are  more  common;  that  they  occur  more  frequently  among 
wearers  of  spectacles  than  nose  glasses ;  that  the  injury  is  usually  due 
to  breaking  of  rimless  glasses,  and  that  such  injuries  are  extremely  rare 
in  patients  under  the  age  of  14  years.  S  a  ni  n  e  1  T  T  i  g  g  i  11  s-  also  re- 
ports such  injury. 

A  marked  case  of  such  injury  in  my  experience  was  that  of  an  iron 
worker  who  was  accidentally  struck  by  a  wrench  in  the  hands  of  another 
workman.     The  young  man  had  acquired  his  first  pair  of  eye  glasses 
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only  two  days  before.  The  lens  was  broken,  one  piece  passing  through 
the  upper  lid,  making  a  large  ciliary  region  injury  with  prolapse  of 
iris  and  vitreous  down  and  out.  Another  direct  penetrating  wound  of  the 
globe  above  and  in.  Iridectomy  and  double  Kuhnt  flaps  secured  heal- 
ing of  globe  with  V  =  objects.  The  lid  wound  was  stitched  and  healed 
by  first  intention. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  with  gonorrheal  iritis  who 
was  under  atropin  and  wearing  dark  glasses.  Was  struck  by  street  car 
at  a  crossing  and  the  lower  lid  torn  through  by  the  rim  of  the  glasses. 
The  parts  were  brought  together  and  healed  with  scarcely  perceptible 
scar. 

Symptoms  and  Course.  The  wound  may  be  superficial^ 
cutting  only  the  skin  or  through  the  muscle,  tarsus  and  conjunctiva, 
in  some  cases  only  penetrating,  in  others  dividing  the  lid,  in  which  it 
may  be  followed  by  a  permanent  coloboma  and  great  deformity.  From 
the  cicatrization,  ectropia,  entropia,  lagophthalmus  and  other  deformities 
result.  In  many  cases  the  patient  appears  with  the  lid-wound  gaping 
and  full  of  dust,  but  the  blood  supply  is  so  rich  that  infection  rarely 
results. 

Horizontal  wounds,  parallel  with  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle,  come  together  and  often  heal  without  suturing,  leaving  but  little 
cicatrix  except  where  the  entire  lid  has  been  cut  through,  a  lengthy  wound 
resulting.  If  the  wound  be  vertical  the  edges  gape  widely  and  do  not 
tend  to  heal  together  unless  rendered  aseptic  and  properly  stitched. 

Ptosis  occurs  from  cicatrization  of  the  upper  Hd  and  interference 
with  the  drainage  of  the  tears  through  the  lacrimo-nasal  duct  from  injury 
to  the  low^er,  whereby  a  chronic  irritation  and  eczema  of  the  lid  and  cheek 
is  produced.  From  incomplete  closure  of  the  lids  chronic  conjunctivitis 
and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  results.  If  the  septum  orbitale  or  fascia 
tarso-orbitalis  be  divided  the  lid  is  not  well  supported,  so  ectropion  or 
entropion  results. 

The  common  complications  are  injuries  to  the  orbital  margin  and 
soft  parts,  cutting  into  the  lacrimal  canal  or  gland,  symblepharon  and 
cicatricial  changes  producing  ectropion,  entropion,  trichiasis,  stoppage  of 
the  lacrimal  passages,  and  lagophthalmus  from  shortening  and  defects 
of  the  lids. 

Therapy.  Longitudinal  wounds  that  do  not  gape  tend  to  heal 
kindly  unless  they  are  deep  or  of  some  extent,  otherwise  stitches  may  not 
be  needed,  but  if  the  deeper  structures  be  injured,  especially  in  tlie 
case  of  the  levator  tendon  of  the  lid  so  that  ptosis  is  produced,  the 
divided  ends  should  be  sought  and  joined  together  with  several  inter- 
rupted catgut  sutures  and  the  skin  wound  sewxd  with  silk.  Where 
the  lid  is  divided  vertically  so  that  a  coloboma  is  produced  the  edges 
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^►l^ould  be  brought  together  not  only  by  iiitcrrnpted  fine  silk  sutures, 
t^-ijt  as  the  skin  is  so  delicate  and  ihus  easily  torn,  and  swelling  is  apt  to 
^nsue,  deep  tension  stitches  shonbl  also  be  placed  outside  of  the  wound 
sutures.     In  old  cases  the  edges  of  the  coloboma  are  to  be  freshened 

•^wici  then  sntured  together.     Where  sloughing  has  caused  loss  of  tissue, 

HBap  and  w*hole-skin  grafts  may  be  made. 

^B«>     Punctured  wounds. 

^H  Etiology  and  Course.  Small  punctures  from  clean  instru- 
^Bents  are  not  at  all  dangerous,  but  those  which  perforate  the  lid  through 
Hp>  the  conjunctival  surface,  or  to  the  lacrimal  sac  or  gland,  may  leave  a 
'Permanent  fistulous  opening  through  which  the  tears  flow.  Praun" 
I  *TOtes  a  fistula  produced  by  a  leech  bite.  Syniplepharon  may  likewise 
I  occur. 

The  fascia  tarso-orbicularis  is  easily  torn  by  such  wounds,  the  heal- 
ig  resulting  in  dislocation  of  the  lid  from  the  eye  because  of  cicatricial 
►ntraction.    The  direction  of  these  wounds  is  generally  backwards. 

P  r  a  u  n*  reports  the  case  of  a  wire  drawer  who  had  a  piece  of  wire 
cm.  long  going  in  2  cm.  into  the  upper  lid  between  the  skin  and  the  car- 
Tliis  healetl  in  8  days. 
At  times  cilia  may  be  torn  away  or  carried  into  the  wound  if  it  be 
the  ciliary  margin  of  the  lids. 
The  Complications     of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  lids  are 
^f  coincidental  injury  to  the  globe  and  the  orbit,  usually  through  foreign 
lies  of  some  size.      But  often  smaller  foreign  bodies,  as  shot  pellets, 
of  metal»  glass,  sand  and  stone  from  explosives  may  pass  tli rough 
lid.    Recognition  of  the  port  of  entry  should  be  made  by  stretching 
tie  lids  and  by  close  examination.     The  prol^e  may  be  sparingly  and 
ire  fully  used. 

fltabs. 

Stabs  come  from  sabres  ami  knives  and  were  more  common  in  the 

Jder  days  than  in  this  age,  but  are  occasionally  seen  now,  as  in  the  fol- 

>wing:     A  young  man  was  cut  by  a  large-bladed  pocket  knife  during 

drunken  fight,  the  stab  extending  from  the  brow  to  and  through  the 

dpper  lid,  but  not  to  the  margin  thereof,  and  incised  the  globe.     Full 

ealing  with  no  syniplepharon,   but   isolated   detachment   of  the  retina 

id  contracted  visual  field. 


Lacerations  and  contused  wounds. 
Etiology.      Tears  and  bruised  wounds  are  perhaps  more  com- 
ion  than  cuts  and  punctures,  as  they  obtain,  in  most  cases,  from  foreign 
bodies  entering  the  orbit,  particularly  in   the  case  of  broken   timbers, 
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handk-f  cvf  t'K.>ls,  bullet  iiijuries,  explosives  of  ix>wdcr  ami  tlytiamilc,  cow 
horns,  tears  from  claws  and  lacerations  from  bites,  and  contused  wounds 
froiu  hoofs  of  animals.  Tire  lnitcher*s  meat  hook  has  caused  several  such 
injuries  in  my  practice. 

Roden  wald*  described  a  niunber  of  such  injuries  from  animals, 
one  of  which  happened  from  the  bite  of  an  owl. 

Bites  from  human  beings  and  animals  are  usually  complicated,  in- 
volving other  parts  of  the  face,  or  at  times,  the  eyeball. 

In  a  girl  who  was  bitten  by  a  ferocious  dog  the  eyelid  was  completely 
bitten  through,  together  with  the  eyebrow,  forming  a  large  flap  which 
hung  over  the  face.     The  eye  was  likewise  destroyed  and  had  to  be 


Fig.   ^28. 
Ectropion  nnd  deformity  of  upper  lid  from  dog  bite. 


immediately  enucleated.  Reposition  of  the  lid  and  careful  suturing  re* 
suited  in  a  very  good  esthetic  result, 

A  patient  who  has  been  under  my  care  within  a  few  days  was 
standing  in  front  of  a  bear  den  feeding  the  animals  with  peanuts,  when 
one  of  the  l^ears  thrust  his  paw  towards  the  man,  clawing  downwards* 
tearing  the  lower  lid  from  the  face,  leaving  it  hanging  by  a  pedicle.  Re- 
[KDsition  by  some  ten  sutures,  and  antiseptic  precautions  used  a  few  hours 
later,  resulted  in  union  by  first  intention,  and  no  deformity,  within  five 
days, 

A  man  came  to  me  stating  that  his  sweet-heart  had  bitten  him  in 
the  eye.  The  upper  lid  was  bitten  through,  plainly  showing  marks  of 
the  incisor  teeth.  Immediate  snturinc:  resulted  in  prompt  healing  with 
but  little  scar. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  cow-horn  injury  in  America  and  ihis 
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ha^  generally  involved  ihc  upi^trr  lifl  These  accidents  arc  probably  more 
COfnmon  amongst  the  jieu^antry  of  Etirope  than  in  America,  where  milda 
cows  are  usually  dcliomcd.  One  such  ca^e  is  illustrated  herein.  \ 
number  of  ca!^cs  of  fracture  of  the  l>oues  of  the  face  and  orbh  hatt 
been  seen  by  me,  resulting  frotn  kicks  of  animate,  in  one  of  whidi  t!»f 
lower  lit!  wa**  badly  torn* 

Szili*  reports  a  tear  of  the  hd  frt>m  a  clothes  hook  whuh.  unV:' 
exact  suturing,  made  g(X>d  heahng. 

Symptoms  and  C  o  u  r  &  e.  Lacerations  and  contused  wcmiids  ] 
vary  in  appearance  according^  to  tlieir  character  and  thai  of  the  ob]>d 
producing  ibe  injury.  The  edges  of  the  wouncis  are  turned  in  or  nv, 
lacerated,  bruised,  ragged  and  usually  itnprcgnnted  with  dust*  WTim 
there  is  entrance  to  the  orbit  wounds  of  the  glol^c  and  coutcoti  ocmu 


Fig.  331, 
OpcratiLin    fur   restoration   of  orhil  and   lids.     Author's    case.       L^^g*^    Wolff 
graft  transplanted  from  arm   (b),  and  sliding  flaps  from  cheek   (a)  and  Thiersdi 
grafts  to  line  orbit. 
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and  in  deeper,  direct  injuries  fracture  of  the  walls  or  base  of  the  brain. 
Care  should  lie  taken  to  determine  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies;.  The 
course  depends  upon  the  amount  of  tissue  lost  and  the  question  of  infec- 
tion and  complication s.  Where  a  portion  of  the  tissues  are  removed  by 
the  injury  or  by  ulceration  the  function  of  the  lid  is  affected  and  cica- 
tricial contraction  causes  ugly  deformities. 

Infection  leads  to  erysipelas  and  gangrene  of  tlie  lid. 

W  i  c  h  e  r  k  i  e  w  i  c  z*'  could  only  find  three  observations  of  infec- 
tion in  literature.  He  observed  the  following  cases  in  June,  1903:  The 
ri^dn  lower  lid  of  a  ^x>y,  age  15.  was  injured  by  the  point  of  a  ^lick. 
Three  days  later  a  contused  wound  of  the  skin,  2  cm.  long,  with  purulent 
discharge,  was  seen  at  the  lower  orbital  margin.  Lower  lid  and  check 
were  swollen.    The  wound  was  carefully  washed  with  a  solution  of  bork 
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i^^l^f^r  became  infected  from  ihe  sy]>lulitic  child  of  licr  dauglitcr  scratch- 
\^^   ^Vie  !icK  a  chancre  beings  ihereby  developed, 

^  Xn  i8<7i  Mr.  J.  B.  I^vvford  of  the  Royal  l^iidoii  Ophthalmic  IJo^- 

—^^-l    sent  me  a  personal  communication"^**  relative  to  a  chancre  develop- 
on  the  lower  hd  of  a  wet  niirsc. 


LandoU*s  procedure. 

The    T  h  e  r  a  p  y    of  w  ounds  of  the  eyelids  is  asepsis  and  coapta- 

of  the  wound.     Ragged  and  bruised  edges  must  be  cut  away  and 

old  cases  the  cicatricial  tissue  removed  and  the  wound  edges  freshened 

id  coapted  by  sutures,  with  or  without  midermining  the  adjacent  skin 

make  sliding  flaps.    Wounds  over  5  mm.  in  length  should  be  sutured 


Fig.  m:. 

Wichcrkicwicz  prrtcet1tirf\ 

with  fine  silk  and  thin  needles,  always  taking  care  to  secure  proper  coap- 
tatic>n  by  entering  the  edges  of  the  skin  wounds  by  forceps  after  tying  the 
stitches.  As  the  swelling  is  iisuall)^  great  several  tension  stitches  should 
be  put  in  to  insure  the  fine  skin  sutures  remaining.  When  the  lid  has 
completely  torn  through  deep  stitches  of  fine  catgut  may  be  laid  in 


Fig.  338. 
Autoplasty  according  to  the  Italian  method.     (Terrien.     Paul  Berger's  procedure). 


the  depths  of  the  wound  and  remain  buried  therein  upon  closure  by  super- 
ficial sutures. 

When  sloui^hin^^  or  trauma  has  caused  loss  of  tissue,  and  when  cica- 
tricial contraction  has  ensued,  various  surgical  procedures,  for  ptosis, 
entropion,  ectropion,  lagophthalmus,  symplepharon  and  anklyoblepharon. 
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as  well  as  to  replace  large  defects,  must  be  used.    These  operations  will 
not  be  described  in  detail  here. 

As  regards  lid  plastics  a  great  variety  of  operations  have  been  pro- 
posed and  used  in  former  days  but  are  not  now  in  such  vogue,  their  places 
being  better  supplied  by  the  Thiersch  and  Wolff  grafts.    In  order  to  cover 
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a.  Sliding  flaps  with  tension  reducing  incisions,  b.  Sliding  flaps  for  quad- 
rangular defect,  c.  Sliding  flap  for  triangular  defect,  d.  Sliding  flaps  accord- 
ing to  Burrows'  method.     (Czermak.) 

a  defect  of  the  skin  caused  by  removal  of  tissue,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  these  flaps  may  be  taken  from  the  neighborhood,  as  the  temple  or 
rheek,  according  to  the  principles  used  in  general  surgery  shown  in 
accompanying  figures.    Modifications  of  these  principles  have  been  r**" 
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by  many  jurgcons  for  lid  plastics,  such  as  those  of  F rick t,**  Die! 
ten  bach/-       Richet;^''        Landoit,"        W  icberkicwiti 
K  ti  a  p  p/*  and  others. 

In  addition  to  tlicsc  comes  the  so-called  Itaiia^n  mctliod  whtne  1 
flap  is  taken  irtyni  the  Arni|  it  being  bound  to  the  head  until  unicul 
taken  place,  when  the  base  is  cut  away  and  the  Hmb  allowed  to  rcstimc^ 
position,    T  c  r  r  i  c  n." 
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B.  FOREIGN  BODIES, 

Etiology.  With  the  exception  of  powder  and  sand  grains  im- 
pacted into  the  lids  from  explosions,  other  foreign  bodies  are  rarely  seen, 
as  the  lids  are  thin  and  objects  projected  with  much  force  usually  pass 
through  into  the  eye  and  orbit. 

Glass  splinters,  chips  of  metal  and  sharp  pieces  of  wood  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  skin  of  the  lids. 

Symptoms.  Most  foreign  bodies  cause  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  and  are  extruded  thereby  through  the  wound 
of  entrance.  Sterile  stone,  pellets  of  shot  and  powder  grains,  however, 
become  impacted,  and  from  the  latter  extensive  tattooing  and  resultant 
deformity  takes  place,  these  cases  being  quite  common  in  practice  from 
careless  handling  of  gun[X)wder  and  fireworks.  In  some  instances  the 
powder  or  other  particles  pass  entirely  through  the  lids  into  the  globe, 
causing  ulceration  and  granuloma  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  various  injuries 
to  the  eyeball,  previously  described  in  these  pages. 

Abscess  of  the  lid  is  unconunon   from  retained   foreign  bodies  but 
does  occur  at  times. 

The   Diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  explosions  many  foreign  bodies  may  be  impacted  in  all  parts  of  the 
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and  eyes.    Tlie  finger  tip  is  useful  for  feeling  the  foreign  body,  and 
I  may  be  brought  to  view  by  small  incisions. 

H  eu  s  t  i  s*  gives  a  satisfactory  method  of  removing  powder  stains 

fresli  cases.    The  patient  must  first  be  thoroughly  anesthetized,    Tlien 

a  stiff  nail-brush,  and  using  soap  and  water  rendered  antiseptic  by 

rboHc  acid,  bichlorid  solution,  or  any  other  antiseptic  solution  that  may 

se  the  operator,  scrub  the  part  thoroughly.    Do  not  hesitate  to  draw 

and  do  not  cease  until  the  grains  of  powder  have  been  entirely 

loved  and  face,  hands,  and  other  surfaces  are  clean.     Should  it  be- 

le  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  cuticle  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  as  it 


Fig,  343. 
Abscess  of  eyelid. 

ill  reform  in  a  few  days.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  eradicate  a  spot 
ulircly,  and  then  a  smooth^  elliptical  incision  is  to  be  made»  the  stain 
noved,  and  a  light  suture  inserted.  Following  the  operation  of  scrub- 
f,  it  is  only  necessar>^  to  cut  a  covering  the  shape  of  the  surface  de- 
aded,  soak  it  in  carbolized  oil  and  apply.  The  next  day  the  patient  is 
able  to  complain  of  a  stiffness  of  the  skin  of  the  affected  parts,  which 
isses  away  in  a  short  time.  After  the  skin  has  resumed  its  normal 
^ndition  it  may  be  necessary,  w  lie  re  blue  5;]  Kits  remain,  \o  remove  by  the 
IHptical  incision  previously  mentioned. 

In  but  few  cases  arc  large  sized  bodies  found  encapsulated.  In 
ic  case  reported  by  L  e  n  0  i  r-  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  new  growth  was 
ide. 
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Kreuzbcrg*  reports  the  case  of  a  locksmith^  aged  17,  who  com- 
plained of  pain  and  slight  swell inj^  of  his  left  upper  lid»  with  the  state- 
ment that,  two  days  previously,  while  working,  he  w^as  told  by  a  fellow 
laborer  that  his  left  upper  lid  bled  a  little,  but  he  had  not  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  After  removal  of  a  scab,  i  to  2  mm.  wide,  at  the  upper  por-  1 
tion  of  the  lid,  a  small  opening  suggested  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body. 
Upon  application  of  Hirschberg's  magnet  the  tissue  bulged  fonivard*  The 
wound  w^s  enlarged,  and  a  piece  of  iron.  14  mm.  long,  i  to  2  mm,  thick. 


/_ 


I'ig.  344. 
Abscrss  and  edema  of  eyelid,  (H.  M.  Becker.) 


weighing  200  tngr,,  wa,^  extracted  with  the  magnet     Recovery  within 
three  days. 

The  P  r  n  g  11  o  s  i  s  has  to  do  more  with  the  facial  expression  than 
the  health  or  function.  The  proper  removal  of  ix>wder  grains  should 
leave  little  or  no  deformity.  This  has  been  fully  described  and  several 
instances  given. 
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C  INJURIES  FROM  BLUNT  OBJECTS, 

a.    Extravasation  or  suggulation  of  the  eyelids. 

Etiology,  Where  hemorrhage  into  ihe  Hds  results  from  a  blow 
upon  the  ocular  region  and  no  other  complications  ensue  the  case  is  one 
of  ordinary  '*t>lack  eye*'  so  common  from  fistiaiffs  and  striking  the 
face  against  a  door  in  the  dark,  and  such  a  patient  generally  ascribes  the 
event  to  some  stich  cause  as  the  latter.  But  we  should  ever  be  on  our 
guard  in  examining  such  cases  to  search  thoroughly  for  a  deeper  and 
more  inifxvrtant  lesion,  as  the  discoloration  of  the  lids  by  extravasation 
of  blood  under  the  skin  is  in  some  cases  but  one  of  the  symptons  of  a 
grave  injury  to  the  cranium,  as  previously  described.     The  main  causes 


Fig,  345. 
Edema  of  eyelids  from  fracture  base  of  skull,  anterior  cerebral  fossa. 


of  the  "black  eye**  are  falls,  blows  and  contact  with  moving  or  fixed 
objects  and  flying  foreign  bodies  of  size. 

Matiy  operations,  such  as  those  through  the  conjunctiva  and  Tenon's 
capsule,  as  in  the  .squint  operation  and  enucleation,  lead  to  extravasation 
under  the  conjunctiva  and  lids»  not  only  of  the  operated  but  also  of  the 
fellow  eye,  the  blcx>dy  suffusion  passing  through  the  subdermal  cclhilar 
tissue  of  the  nasal  bridge. 

Symptoms  and  Course,  If  bruising  of  the  tissues  of  the 
lid  has  not  occurred,  then  the  blood,  as  where  the  extravasation  comes 
from  some  injury  to  tlie  conjunctiva  or  capsule,  i.  e,,  as  from  a  strabis- 
mi"* '  where  there  is  little  swelling  but  decided  discoloration  of 
•  lower,    i>   at   fir^t    reddish^  afterwards   passing 


Fig.  347. 

GaiigreiK'  of  lids  following  freezing  from  iced  applications  in  oph 

lar  tissue  and  vessels  the  extravasation  is  more  pronounced  at 
lead  to  siiggylation  with  pronounced  hematoma  of  tlie  lids,  whi 
few  cases  may  he  so  great  that  it  causes  much  i>ain  from  ihe^ 
pressure. 

Of  particular  importance  in  diagnusia  are  those  sug^guIatS 
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m  direct  and  radiating  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  orbit,  and 
L  The  bleeding-  occurs  immediately  in  the  two  former  and  in  orbital 
iries  is  accompanied  by  a  speedy-forming  and  extensive  hematoma, 
bleeding  from  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  appears  12  to  24 
;rs  after  the  accident,  at  first  in  the  lower  lid  Jiear  the  orbital  margin 
then  extravasates  slowly  through  the  cellular  tissue  under  the 
:  to  the  other  eye. 

This  form  of  extravasation  coming  on  after  an  injury  to  the  head 
I  or  without  unconsciousness  is  pathogonomonic  of  basal  fracture  and 
favorable  as  regards  vision,  so  the  acuity  and  field  sliould  be  carefully 
ed  from  time  to  time. 
The  Therapy  of  an  ordinary  black  eye  is  at  first  iced  com- 
►ses  and  after  24  hours  hot  compre^sses  and  finger-tip  massage.  In  the 
!  of  prominent  personages  who  have  to  go  about  their  business  bear- 
this  stigma,  grease»  paint  or  water  colors  may  disguise  the  discolora- 
and  should  be  kept  on  hand  In'  the  oculist.  In  severe  suggulation  it 
be  necessary  to  let  out  the  blood  serum  and  reduce  the  swelling  by 
lion  through  the  skin. 

Emphysema  of  the  lids. 

Etiology.      Emphysema  is  a  symptom  of   fracture  of  the  floor 
iner  wall  of  the  orbit  and  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  peri- 


Fig.  348, 
'Atresia  of  inner  cantbus  due  to  burn   from  carbolic  acid. 

ilim,  and  orbita!  tissues,  with  communication  with  the  nasal  accessory 
Ises.     Dentists  sometimes  cause  emphysema  of  the  face  and  lids  after 

ing  a  tooth  through  and  hk>wing  out  the  cavity  by  compressed  air. 
li  a  case  has  l>een  recently  seen  by  me.  1  have  likewise  seen  emi>hy- 
of  the  face  and  lids  following  ini1ati«>n  af  the  nn'ddle  cars  after  the 

of  an  eustachian  Iniugie  and  catheter. 

Tlic    chief    symptoms    nf    emphyscmn    «»f    the    orbit    and    liils  are 
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proptosis,  limited  movement,  diplopia,  swelling,  gaseous  crepitation 
supervening  after  blowing  the  nose»  violent  sneezing,  or  forced  expira- 
tion. Usually  emphysema  of  the  orbit  and  lids  is  confined  to  these  struc- 
tures by  the  strong  anterior  lamina  of  fascia  between  the  lids  and  orbital 
margins.  The  usual  causes  are  traumatism,  disease  or  necrosis  of  the 
bonei,  surgical  operations,  or  because  of  the  presence  of  erosion  of  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane,  A  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  accessor^'  cavities  and  a  fracture  of  the  bony  walls  of 
the  orbit*  with  a  rupture  of  the  periosteum,  are  common  causes,  F  u  c  h  s* 
explains  the  mechanism  of  many   fractures  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
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Fi^.  349. 
Cicatricial  contraction  of  lids  and  orbit  after  burn  by  liiuc. 


lamina  papyracea  due  to  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  orbit  by  the  ball 
being  forced  backward.  This  theory  throws  no  light  on  those  cases  in 
which  the  injury  involves  the  back  of  the  skull  Extensive  hemorrhage 
is  not  likely  to  occur  because  of  the  tortuosity  of  the  larger  vessels,  and 
their  protection  by  the  soft  tissues.  Complete  recovery  in  a  few  days^ 
or,  if  the  eye,  being  pushed  back  into  the  orbit,  may  be  forced  out  by 
blowing  the  nose,  militates  against  the  diagnosis  of  orbital  hemorrhage. 
Manipulation  and  pressure  is  the  uniform  treatment, 

LITERATURE. 
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c.  Contusions. 

Severe  contusions,  and  prolonged  pressure,  as  from  hematoma  and 
emphysema,  are  usually  combined  with  wounds  which  are  readily  infected 
and  in  a  few  cases  become  gangrenous. 

d.  Bums  and  cauterizations,  i^angrene. 

Etiology.  Burns  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  show  the  several 
degrees  of  burns,  the  symptoms  of  redness,  vesicularization  and  gangrene. 
These  injuries  are  part  of  burns  of  the  face  and  eyes,  the  cornea  and 
conjunctiva  being  involved,  the  lids  swollen  and  very  painful. 

Continuous  iced  compressing  in  weak  individuals  has  given  rise  to 
gangrene  of  the  lids.  I  saw  such  a  case  in  a  scrofulous  child  who  had 
been  under  continuous  ice-bag  applications  ordered  by  a  physician  for  a 
conjunctivitis.  The  upper  lid  sloughed  severely,  especially  at  the  inner 
canthus,  leaving  cicatricial  disfigurement  on  recovery. 

A  most  severe  case  is  here  depicted  of  cicatricial  contraction  of  orbit 
after  burn  from  quicklime;  another  of  great  ectropion  of  both  lids  from 
burn  in  a  boy  who  got  burning  jelly  in  his  face  while  investigating  the 
process  over  his  mother's  cook-stove;  and  another  of  atresia  of  inner 
canthus  where  a  mistake  had  been  made  by  the  patient,  in  the  dark,  of 
putting  pure  (95  per  cent.)  carbolic  acid  in  the  eye  instead  of  eye-drops; 
all  of  which  were  relieved  by  plastic  surgical  procedures. 

Severe  cases  are  more  frequent  than  trivial  ones;  an  example  of 
the  latter  was  in  an  Italian,  seen  recently,  who  one  month  ago  had  "fire" 
fly  into  his  eye  while  working  with  hot  iron.  The  left  upper  lid  was 
burned  at  the  ciliary  margin  resulting  in  slight  entropion  and  trichiasis 
of  four  hairs,  which  by  their  rubbing  had  produced  superficial  corneal 
erosions.  Epilation  and  antisepsis  resulted  in  cure  of  the  corneal  ulcera- 
tion in  a  few  days. 

The  Prognosis  depends  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
burn.  The  complications  are  not  only  those  of  the  eye,  but  also  from 
contraction  of  the  lids,  lagophthalmus,  entropion,  ectropion,  trichiasis, 
narrowing  of  the  lid  aperature,  cauterization  and  closure  of  the  lacrimal 
puncta  and  canals  are  to  \yc  found. 

The  T  h  c  r  a  p  y  of  burns  of  the  lids  is  placed  upon  general  surgi- 
cal principles.  Burns  of  the  face  of  this  character  are  usually  of  the 
first  degree,  i.  e.,  superficial,  involving  only  the  epidermis;  when  its  vital- 
ity has  been  destroyed  and  the  true  skin  or  corium  cooked  by  the  heat, 
the  burn  is  then  that  of  the  second  degree.  Application  of  carron  oil, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water;  picric  acid  3  per  cent. 
or  IxDric  acid  ointment  5  per  cent,  is  the  treatment.  Very  few  cases 
should  be  left  with  their  faces  disfigured  by  the  tattoo  marks  of  powder 
explosions. 
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The  eyes,  themselves,  are  also  to  be  treated  on  general  surgical  prin- 
ciples, the  foreign  fxKlies  removed  by  the  spud  after  the  use  of  holocain. 
not  cocain,  as  cocain  diminishes  the  vitality  of  the  i>arts:  the  appli- 
cation of  antiseptic  ointments ;  the  use  of  l)oric  acid  washes ;  and,  if  ulcera- 
tion ensues,  hot  applications,  which  are  preferably  given  one-third  hour 
every  three  hours ;  dionin,  atropin  and  bandages  are  the  proper  procedure. 
Even  if  the  eyeball  has  been  penetrated,  if  it  be  only  the  cornea  or  the 
sclera,  sight  may  be  saved ;  but  if  detachment  of  the  retina  has  occurred 
from  the  force  of  the  explosion,  or  suppuration  ensues,  or  if  the  ciliary 
region  has  been  injured,  blindness,  or  even  loss  of  the  eyeball,  may  follow. 
Enucleation  and  plastic  procedures  on  the  lids  may  have  to  be  done. 

LITERATURE. 
1.    Fuchs  Textbook.     Amcr.   (Duane)   ed.,  p.  712. 

E.    INJURIES  FROM  FIREARMS. 

Injuries  from  firearms  occur  from  burns  and  impaction  of  powder 
grains,  etc.,  into  the  lids  from  gunpowder  and  dynamite  explosions,  and 
the  lids  may  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  injury  from  projectiles.  Isolated 
wounds  of  the  lids  from  shot,  bullets  and  flying  objects  impelled  by  their 
impact  are  not  so  common  as  the  cases  that  penetrate  and  pass  into  the  eye 
or  orbit. 

The  reports  of  the  Sanitation  Department  of  the  German  War 
Office,^  however,  show  many  such  isolated  lid  injuries,  followed  later 
by  cicatricial  deformities.  Projectiles  coming  with  minor  degrees  of 
force  are  stopped  by  the  lids,  others  penetrate  and  are  lodged  therein, 
the  most  of  these  perforating  and  passing  through  into  the  eye  and  orbit. 
Thus  there  may  be  impacted  shot  pellets,  portions  of  bullets,  powder 
grains,  particles  of  metal  and  stone. 

Shot  Injuries.  If  the  projectiles  come  from  the  temple  side 
the  shot  may  glance  and  pass  lengthwise  through  the  lids.  Those  from 
the  nasal  side  are  well  protected.  Hence  those  from  one  side  or  down- 
wards may  form  long  woimd  canals  in  the  lids;  those  from  forwards 
or  the  nasal  side,  or  above,  usually  have  short  canals.  The  shot  may  re- 
main in  the  lids  or  pass  through  the  cornea  or  sclera  and  rebound  from 
that,  or  pass  into  the  globe  or  orbit.  The  fine  wounds  made  by  bird 
shot  close  rapidly  and  arc  difficult  to  find. 

Bullet  Wounds.  Rather  long  wounds  in  the  lids  may  likewise 
be  made  from  bullets  or  particles  of  shell  coming  through  one  side,  most 
of  them,  however,  pass  in  more  directly,  tearing  the  lids  and  the  bulb 
and  passing  into  the  orbit. 

LITERATURE. 
1.     Traun.  1.  c,  p.   100. 
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F.     TUMOR  FORMATION   IN   THE  LIDS  AFTER  INJURY. 

Van  D 11  y  s  e  and  C  r  u  y  P  reported  myxosarcoma  after  a  blow 
K>n  the  upper  lid. 

In  the  olden  days  Larger-  and  other  authors  reported  benign 
owths,  as  dermoid  cysts,  protruding  from  the  upper  orbital  rim  and  to 
lich  he  gave  a  traumatic  origin,  but  such  in  the  light  of  modem  re- 
irch  may  be  deemed  to  be  congenital. 

LITERATURE. 
1.     Van  Duyse  and  Cruyl,  Ann.  d* oculist,  xcviii,  p.  112. 
•i.     Larger.  Deut.  Med,  Zeii.,  1817,  p.  89. 
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A,    WOUNDS, 


H  The  orbital  syniploms  of  injury  to  the  skull  are  of  special  im- 
Btance  to  the  getieral  surj^^con,  who  is  comiiiouly  the  first  consulted  in 
Och  cases.  B  e  r  g  m  a  n  n^  showed  the  semeiotic  importance  of  conjunc- 
ival,  palpebral  and  orbital  extravasations  from  the  surgical  standpoint. 
Berlin-  calculated  that  traumatic  diseases  of  the  orbit  occur  in  5 
^r  cent-  of  all  diseases  thereof,  which  is  true,  but  as  they  represent  0.19 
>er  cent,  of  all  ophthahnic  diseases^  the  average  ophthalmologist  sees 
le  of  these  rare  injuries. 
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1.    Superficial  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  rim  of  the  orbit. 

Etiology  and  Course.  Incised  wounds  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  orbital  rini  and  of  the  face  are  very  common,  and  especially  so  arc 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds  occasioned  by  blows  from  blunt  objects 
or  from  falls.  In  wounds  of  tlie  superior  and  temporal  parts  the  lacrimal 
gland  may  be  involved.  Extensive  injuries  to  the  orbit  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  affecting  the  eyeball,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  number  of 
instances  following. 

Stab  wounds  are  commonly  seen  extending  from  the  forehead  to  the 
upper  rim  of  the  orbit,  their  direction  being  in  the  axis  of  the  Wow,  from 
above  downwards  and  outwards  or  inwards,  as  a  rule  producing  wounds 
of  the  superficial  tissues  but  in  some  cases  penetrating  the  bone  to  the 
brain.  They  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  surface  or  tan- 
gental,  in  the  latter  causing  flap  formation,  whereby  a  piece  of  bcMie  may 
be  cut  and  hang  to  the  flap,  especially  in  the  case  of  incised  wounds, 
as  those  from  sabres.  Blunter  instruments  cause  fracture  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  bone  which,  too,  may  hang  to  the  flap. 

The  Diagnosis  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  wound  and 
whether  or  not  it  enters  the  cranium.  Inspection,  palpation  by  sterilized 
fingers,  and  probing  differentiates  these  from  the  deeper  forms. 

The  Prognosis  as  regards  healing  is  usually  good.  If  the 
wound  be  clean  primary  union  may  be  effected;  if  infected  healing  en- 
sues with  more  or  less  scar  tissue  formation,  phlegmonous  inflammation 
or  erysipelas  may  follow.  Frequently  part  of  the  wound  heals  kindly,  but 
in  other  parts  small  localized  abscesses  develop.  The  supra-orbital  artery 
bleeds  freely  but  is  readily  compressed,  so  that  upon  suturing  the  wound 
the  hemorrhage  ceases.  Anesthesia  of  the  side  of  the  face  occurs  when 
the  supra-orbital  nerve  is  divided.  In  contusions  or  lacerated  wounds 
the  nerve  twigs  may  be  encompassed  in  the  scar  and  give  rise  to  neu- 
ralgia and  even  functional  amaurosis. 

P  r  a  u  n^  observed  the  case  of  a  servant  girl  who  had  a  wound  from 
a  sharp  hook  over  the  supra-orbital  groove  of  the  right  eye.  Six  weeks 
later  complete  anesthesia  of  the  skin  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  while 
the  area  at  the  exit  of  the  chief  nerve  was  painful.  Excision  of  the  scar 
cured  the  pain. 

The  Therapy  is  antisq>tic  surgery.  In  large  wounds  a  drain 
may  be  laid  within,  besides  suturing,  and  the  drain  removed  in  24  hours, 
when  the  wound  usually  heals  by  first  intention.  If  a  piece  has  been  com- 
pletely excised  from  the  lids,  Thiersch  grafts  may  be  applied.  The  wound 
should  always  l>e  carefully  probed  to  determine  its  extent  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  foreign  body  lying  therein,  and  the  X-ray  diagnosis  should 
l>e  made  where  possible. 
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If  llic  Mipra-orbital   fascia  be  opened  catL^itt  drains  may  be  put  in, 
icrwise  tlie  wound  shoubl  be  fntlv  sutured. 
Deep  wounds  of  the  orbit. 
Elioliigy.      Incised  \vt>utuls  of  tbe  orbital   margin  niay  be  con- 

lued  into  the  depths  of  the  orbit,  but  these,  as  well  as  stab  wounds,  are 
common  except  in  war  or  personal  assault  cases.     Punctured  wounds 
accidental  injuries  occur  more  c>ften,  the  most  common  objects  in- 
jecting ihem  being  knives,  hooks,  pen  holders,  lead  and  slate  pencils,  ends 
uml>rellas,  walking  sticks,  pointed  pieces  of  wood,  thorns,  hoofs,  pipe 
Icms,  files,  cow  horns,  glass  splinters^  iron  nails,  ends  of  cold  and  glow- 


Fig.  350. 
Abscess  antl  cellulitis  of  orbit   froni  hluw  !>y  boot  liccl  during   fracas. 


wire,  sabres,  bayonets,  foils,  lances,  etc.,  may  all  enter  the  orbit  and 
luse  more  or  less  incised,  lacerated  or  contused  wounds. 

S  y  m  p  t  o  m  s.     As  a  rule  the  object  enters  the  orbit  at  the  region 
if  the  inner  canthus,  from  l?efore,  and  passing  into  the  depths  of  t!ie  orbit 
many  cases  injures  the  optic  nerve,  as  described  previmisly.     Fortu- 
nately for  vision  the  eyeball  is  usually  pushed  to  one  side  and  the  wound 
lies  entirely  in  the  soft  tissues  l>etwcen  the  globe  and  tbe  orbital 
lis,  and  if  the  object  does  not  injure  the  globe  or  nerve  the  injury  may 
altogether  confinerl  to  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts.     Bleeding  from  a 
ib  wound  of  this  locality  is  slight,  as  the  globe  and  the  swelling  of  the 
issues  holds  it  in  check  from  pressure. 

The    Course   of  simple,  clean,  luicomplicatcd  wounds  is  primary 
ind  speedy  union.     The  exophtbtihnus  rapidly  disap|iears.     In  infection 
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orbital  phlegmon,  erysipelas,  meningitis  and  tetanus  occur.  If  the  peri- 
osteum be  injured  periostitis,  caries  and  necrosis,  emphysema  of  the  orbit 
and  lids,  occurs. 

The  Complications  are  many  and  severe.  Fractures  of  the 
orbital  walls  with  opening  of  the  cranial  or  sinus  cavities,  by  which  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  may  be  injured  and  subsequent  intracranial  hemor- 
rhage occur,  or  the  nerves  may  be  cut,  with  resultant  paralysis.  Injur>' 
to  the  globe,  especially  common  being  rupture  of  the  sclera;  more  sel- 
dom luxation  and  avulsion;  injuries  of  the  optic  nerve;  the  extra-ocular 
muscles ;  the  lacrimal  gland ;  tear  sac  and  canaliculi.  In  quite  a  number 
of  cases  prolapse  of  the  tear  gland  has  been  observed.  Atrophy  of  the 
globe  follows  severe  injury  to  the  eyeball,  especially  in  rupture  of  the 
globe  and  injury  to  the  optic  nerve.  Ptosis,  symblepharon,  sinking  in  of 
the  caruncle  and  dislocation  of  the  tear  passages  are  among  the  lightest 
of  the  complications. 

Retro-bulbar  inflammation  from  stab  with  penholder  and  retention  of 
piece  6  mm.  long,  5  mm.  wide,  in  orbit  wound  being  at  upper  inner  angle 
of  orbit,  causing  exophthalmos  and  cellulitis  with  retro-bulbar  venous 
congestion  and  formation  of  scars,  is  reported  by  F  c  j  e  r.*  V  =  5/xv. 
The  conditions  were  favorably  influenced  by  fibrolysin. 

Abscess  and  cellulitis  of  the  orbit  may  arise  from  infected  deep 
wounds. 

I  noted  such  a  case  in  which  these  conditions  developed  after  injury 
to  the  eye  and  orbit  from  a  man  being  kicked  by  a  hostler's  boot  during 
a  fracas.  Extensive  local  swelling  and  general  symptoms  of  pyemia 
developed,  with  temperature  of  105°  F.  The  eye  was  enucleated  and 
the  orbit  drained  with  subsequent  recovery. 

Diagnosis.  The  anamnesis  and  the  examination  showing  a 
perforating  lid  wound,  with  swelling  and  bleeding  into  the  tissues,  es- 
pecially if  accompanied  by  a  protrusion  of  the  orbital  fat,  are  pathogno- 
monic. G  e  i  s  s  1  e  r*^  says  that  the  swelling  and  bleeding  of  the  lid 
wound  is  less  where  a  foreign  body  is  retained  than  in  an  open  wound, 
as  the  passage  is  tamponed  thereby.  The  change  in  position  and  loss  of 
the  motility  of  the  globe  speaks  for  injury  either  to  the  muscles  or  the 
nerve,  and  is  characteristic  of  a  deeply-penetrating  wound.  This  may  be 
passive  from  swelling,  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  or  retention  of  a  for- 
eign body.  If  the  eye  be  blinded  and  no  direct  injury  of  the  globe  appear 
the  opticus  must  have  been  injured,  thus  showing  that  the  foreign  body 
has  penetrated  deeply.  The  sterilized  finger  and  the  probe  should  be 
carefully  used,  likewise  the  X-ray;  the  former  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  wound  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  retained  foreign  body,  and 
the  latter  to  localize  it.    In  using  the  finger  and  the  probe  the  globe  should 
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jshed  in  %^arioiis  directions  or  pulled  about  by  forceps  in  order  that 
examination  may  be  thoronf^b. 

Pro^osis,      In  favorable  cases  licaling  takes  place  in  two  to  three 
eks  if  complications,  especially  infective  and  inflammatory  processes, 
L^e  not  occurred. 

The   Therapy    is  antisepsis  and  coaptation  of  the  parts. 

Arnold    K  n  a  p  p"  reports  a  case  of  blindness  from  penetrating 

^oimd  of  orbit  with  cellulitis.    The  patient  was  injured  in  the  right  orbit 

'  a  lead  pencil,  which  entered  in  the  outer  half  of  the  lower  lid.    Orbital 

scess  followed,  and  was  opened  and  pus  evacuated,    Tw'o  weeks  later 

re  was  exophthalmos:  lids  hard  and  swollen,  chemosis ;  disc  white 

Lud  arteries  small ;  V  =  o. 

The  author  believes  that  the  oplilhalmoscopic  picture  seems  to  prove 
^^n  involvement  of  the  arteries,  which  could  be  ex[>laiued  by  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  central  retinal  artery,  which  shut  off  the  blood  supply  and  sub- 
^uently  letl  to  a  proliferation  of  the  empty  arteries. 
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B.  FOREIGN  BODIES 

E  t  i  ol  ogfv.     The  ends  of  objects  entering  the  orbit  may  be  broken 

and  retained,  as  described  under  etiology  in  the  foregoing  chapter  on 

)cep   Wounds  of  the  Orbit.     These   injuries  more  often   occur   from 

ccidents  than  from  malicious  assaults.     In  the  trades,  flying  chips  of 

or  stone  may  go  with  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  the  lids  and  pass 

the  orbit,  or  to  pass  completely  through  the  eye  into  the  depths  of 

lie  eye  socket.     I  have  noted  several  such.^ 

Berlin,-  a  score  of  years  ago^  stated  that  5  per  cent,  of  all  ocular 

ijiiries  occur  in  trades,  but  the  proportion  is  now  much  hic^ber,  owing 

the  increase  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries;  45  per  cent,  now  l>eing 

le  to  cmtside  accidents  and  49  per  cent,  through   injury  by  another 

*rson. 

Perhaps  dynamite  and  powder  explosions  give  rise  to  the  larger  part 
such  cases,  carrying  chips  of  stone  into  the  orbit ;  next  come  shot 
»IIets  and  jnstol  balls. 

Symptoms.      Foreign  iKKlies  may  pass  through  the  conjunctiva 
Ito  the  depths  of  the  orbit,  commotily  injuring  the  caruncle,  or  through 
the  lidii.    Seventy-five  per  cent,  pass  by  w^y  of  the  inner  canthus  and  glide 
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easily  alotig  the  nasal  side  of  the  orbital  walU  to  the  depths  ol  t]ieo(!i(,{ 
on  account  of  most  flytogf  objects  comiTi^  from  downwarfls  and  outwirdiJ 
Seldom  does  a  fDreign  lx)d>  reniain  fiuperficia],  and  they  seldm  crter| 
from  the  outer  side. 

The  mode  of  entrance  of  foreign  l>odies  into  the  orbit  is  uitiallj 
ih rough  the  anterior  a<»pect,  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
bones  to  the  -^ide  walls.    The  inner  angle  is  more  often  injured  than  tl 
outer :  niore  rarely  the  space  between  the  gl(>l>c  and  tlie  ftffA,  and 
rarely  the  space  between  the  kill  and  the  fl*M>r,  a;*  the  two  latter  itt 
narrow.    Occasionally  it  reaches  the  orbit  through  the  globe. 

The  patient  is  fret|tiently  nnconsciwis  at  first  ffotn  the  force  of  ik 
injury  cau!?ing  c^.»ncu!i5iou  of  the  brain,  or  jg^reat  shock  wilhotit  pn:»im 
ing*  an  actual  Icsitm  of  the  brain.  Afterwards  he  complains  of  \m, 
pressure,  and  headache^,  generally  of  double  vision  if  the  niu.^ck^  or 
the  nerves  lie  injure<l,  atul  if  the  opttcns  he  hurt  there  will  be  m)me>diiic 
loss  of  vision,  T!ie  lid  or  conjunctival  wound  vnll  l>e  seen  and  the  c>e 
is  usually  to  one  side  aiid  more  or  less  pruniineTit  from  the  orbital  hem» 
orrhag-e  and  effusion.  Foreign  l>o<lies  that  lodge  in  the  orbit  usialli 
cause  no  ocular  symptoms,  providing,  however,  the  eyeball  itself  be  not 
injured  ♦ 

S  weet^  notes  a  case  where  a  bird  shot  was  Icxlged  back  of  the 
eyel>alh    Two  months  later  tlie  eyeball  was  the  i^eai  of  almost  contimioai  J 
pain,  and  upon  enucleation  a  thidc  cord  was  found  to    have    passd  " 
through  the  f)OStenor  surface  of  the  sclera  back  of  the  orbit.    Theslirink- 
age  of  the  band  of  tissue  and  the  pull  exerted  upon  the  orbital  iien't* 
with  each  rotation  of  the  glolje  evidently  kept  tip  irritation  and  pain. 

The  loss  uf  vision  may  be  due  directly  to  the  injury  by  the  forrign 
body  when  it  damages  the  glol>e  or  nerve,  or  to  compression  of  thelwft 
by  the  object  itself.  In  other  cases  it  is  due  to  extravasation  of  bSood 
into  the  tissues  or  to  subsequent  inflamiiiatDry  reaction. 

The  optic  nerve  is  edematous ;  the  circulation  obstructed ;  the  veins 
tortuous  and  the  arteries  constricted,  even  to  carrying  no  blood,  and 
even  when  the  nerve  itself  is  not  injured;  and  then,  in  many  cases,  after 
removal  of  the  foreign  body  from  the  orbit  the  sight  returns  as  the 
pressure  upon  the  globe  and  the  nerve  is  released. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  very  large  or  enters  with  great  force  it  is 
liable  to  lx)rc  through  the  orbital  walls,  producing  fracture  and  passing 
through  the  Ijone  to  the  brain  or  nasal  cavity ;  in  one  instance  of  mine  a 
splinter  of  wood  ])assc(l  even  into  the  naso-pharynx.  If  into  the  brain, 
cerebral  symptoms  shortly  occur.  There  have  l>een  cases  in  which  even 
after  such  a  severe  injury  tlie  foreign  l)ody  has  been  encapsulated  and 
remained  for  months  without  causing  severe  inflammation. 

Sharp-pointed  nhjccts  of  small  cali])er  may  pass  through  the  opti< 
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canal  or  superior  orbital  fissure  into  the  brain  without  breaking  the  walls, 
injuring  thereby  the  optic  and  other  nerves  as  well  as  the  brain  tissue. 
Even  so  can  slender  objects  pass  through  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  to 
the  temporal  recrion.  lacerating  the  inferior  maxillary  vessels  or  causing: 
swelling  and  abscess  of  the  aural  region. 

Course.  Aseptic  foreign  bodies  may  enter  the  orbit,  cause  but 
little  reaction,  becoming  encapsulated  and  remain  for  years;  especially, 
to  be  noted  is  the  occurrence  in  this  location  of  shot  pellets  and  pistol 
balls.  Septic  bodies  cause  intense  reaction  and  may  be  found  in  the 
sinus  leading  to  the  abscess  of  the  orbit  caused  thereby.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  injuries  by  twigs  or  splinters  of  wood,  portions  of 
which  may  come  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  discharge  from  the  wound. 

P  r  a  u  n*  reports  a  case  in  which  a  knife  blade  passed  into  the  orbit 
and  caused  a  chronic  abscess  of  the  brain  without  marked  symptoms ;  and 
also  a  case  where  the  end  of  a  file  remained  30  years  in  the  orbit,  when 
heavy  sneezing  caused  it  to  pass  into  the  nasal  cavity  and  be  expelled  from 
the  mouth. 

As  a  rule  a  suppurative  process  ensues,  causing  orbital  phlegmon, 
from  which  the  foreign  body  may  be  spontaneously  extruded  by  way  of 
the  suppurating  sinus.  A  fistula  develops  which  may  remain  for  years, 
and  from  which  a  sanguineous  purulent  discharge  comes  out.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  optic  nerve  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
periostitis,  caries,  necrosis  and  optic  neuritis. 

Complications  are  such  as  belong  to  surg^ical  wounds  with 
retention  of  a  foreign  body.  Of  special  note  is  the  occurrence  of  teta- 
nus, with  which  I  have  never  had  any  experience,  this  form  of  infec- 
tion being  extremely  rare  in  the  localities  wherein  I  have  practised. 
However,  quite  a  few  cases  have  been  noted  in  the  literature. 

Hulk  e°  reix>rts  a  drunken  woman  who  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a 
washing  board,  followed  by  a  high  grade  of  exophthalmus,  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts  and  lids,  freshly  cicatrized  wound  of  the  upper  lid  and  ulcer 
of  the  cornea.  The  right  temple  and  masseter  were  swollen  and  the  lower 
jaw  firmly  closed.  After  8  days,  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  body,  spasms, 
opisthotonos  and  death  occurred.  Necropsy  showed  several  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  orbit. 

Fromaget®  collected  the  cases  of  tetanus  from  eye  injuries  up  to 
1886,  showing  that  paralysis  of  the  facialis  and  trigeminus  occurred  simi- 
lar to  the  paralysis  following  diphtheria. 

Tetanus  of  the  head  is  not  invariably  fatal,  as  G  u  t  e  r  b  c  c  k  and 
1^>  e  r  n  h  a  r  d  t^  found  four  recoveries. 

The  Therapy  of  cephalic  tetanus  is  the  injection  of  antitetanic 
scrum,  ])y  means  of  which  light  cases  may  be  led  to  recovery. 

The    Diac^nosis    is  plain   if  the   foreign   Inxly  be  seen   in   the 
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wound,  which  inay  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  touched  by 
a  probe  or  seen  in  a  Roentgen  ray  plate,  which  procedures  should  always 
be  made  when  the  first  niethotls  do  not  give  the  diagnosis. 

The  extent  of  the  exophthahnus  dt^es  not  give  any  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  intruder,  for  the  protrusion  is  due  to  hemorrhage  or  effusion 
rat!icr  than  to  the  foreign  Ix)dy.  Long  and  thin  objects,  as  knife  ends  and 
slate  f>encils,  pipe  stems,  umbrella  ends,  etc..  may  be  difficult  to  find  m  the 
orbit  if  applied  closely  to  the  walls. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  if  the  ubjc»ct  be  aseptic,  as  a  lorei^ 
body  of  considerable  size  may  gain  entrance  to  the  orbit,  causing  loss  of 
vision  and  motion,  leaving  but  little  evidence  of  the  wound  of  entrance. 


Fig.  351. 

Edw.  Jackson's  case  of  dislocation  of  lacrimal  glnnd,  and  foreign  bodi«  in  otiiit. 
Condition     on  examination. 


In  a  few  cases  the  patient  has  not  been  aware  of  the  intruder,  there 
havings  been  but  little  discomfort  after  the  first  effect  of  the  blow. 

I  have  particularly  noted  several  cases  in  quarry  men»  woodsmen 
and  fanners  who  came  some  time  after  the  accident,  vchh  blind  but  not 
particularly  inflamed  eyes,  after  injury  from  flying  pieces  of  stone,  twngs 
and  splinters  of  wood,  and  there  may  be  many  pieces,  as  in  Ed  w. 
Jackson's*  case,  where  nine  pieces  of  sage  brush  wood  were  taken 
from  the  orbit. 

Cases  arc  on  record  of  large  foreign  bodies  being  lodged  in  the  orbit 
far  some  time  without  the  patient's  being  aware  of  it. 

If  a  foreign  body  be  aseptic  and  causes  no  inconvenience  for  some 


[Id  was  not  removed  for  five  months,  is  most  interesting ;  also  that 
r  I  g  h  t**  in  which  not  only  the  breech-block,  but  a  long  screw,  re- 
i  for  seven  years  before  removal 

>  i  p  e  r*^  reports  the  case  of  a  negro  who  had  the  tine  of  a  steel 
iished  through  the  upper  eyelid,  the  ball  and  antrum  of  Highmore, 
ling  therein  for  fourteen  years,  when  it  w^as  removed. 


Figs    3^4-356. 

Sketch   froni  p,iticnt   before  operation.     (Wright.) 

Firt't^th  hinck  after  reniovHl  ( re^hrced  to  ontf-ihird)» 

Sketch  showing  way  breech  block  entered. 

of  hard-wocxJ  *'oiit  of  his  ri^hi  eye.'*     Only  trifling  bleeding, 
days  afterward  had  headaclic  an<]  occasional  retching.    On  rcco\ 
the  momentary  concussion  lie  discovered  he  had  no  perception 
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in  the  ri|;,^lit  eye,  and  that  the  hall  was  protriKlecI  some  what.  When  ftrsl 
seen,  eij^ht  days  after  the  accident,  the  right  eye  w^as  proptoscd,  a  smaV 
cicatrix  on  cheek  below  and  slightly  to  nasal  side  of  the  eye.  Tenderness 
on  pressure,  iti  orhit  below  tlie  eye.  Ophthalmoscope  showed  great  swell- 
ing and  tortuosity  of  the  veins  near  the  disc. 

A  conjunctival  incision  was  made  midway  between  the  inferior 
oblujue  and  inferior  rectus,  and  in  exploring  through  this  incision,  a  hard- 
wfx>d  s[)linter,  ^^4  inch  long  and  3/16  inch  thick,  was  drawn  out  with  for- 
ceps. Carefnl  probing  revealed  no  other  foreign  body.  There  was  little 
pus  around  the  foreign  Ixxly,  but  the  wound  w^as  cleaned  and  left  open 
with  ganze  drain  for  a  few  days. 

A  week  later  the  eye  had  gone  back  nearly  to  normal  |x»sition.  No 
pain  or  tenderness  on  pressing  hack  into  the  orhit.  Optic  neuritis  much 
more  luarked.     Xo  light  percept toni.     Disc  eventually  passed  into  a  con- 


Fig.  asT. 

Breech   pill   removci]    frtim  crliit    (GiflFnrd). 


dition  of  white  atroi>hy,  and  when  last  seen  a  few  weeks  after  accident. 
his  eye  was  quite  normal  in  jx>sition  and  movement,  and  no  pain  or  ten- 
derness. 

Four  years  later  patient's  mother  brought  in  specimen  No.  2,  a  piece 
of  wood  i;4  inches  long  and  %  inch  thick,  which  the  boy  had  found 
"sticking  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye*'  on  w*aking.  a  few  days  before. 
There  had  been  no  pain  or  swelling  previously,  and  nothing  had  been 
noticed  when  he  went  to  bed  the  night  before.  The  dentations  on  the 
end  of  the  secnn<l  piece  exactly  fitted  those  on  the  end  of  the  first  piece. 
In  this  case  the  foreign  body  was  septic,  and  caused  suppuration,  yet 
after  removal  of  the  first  piece  the  remaining  portion  lay  quiet  for  years, 

E  d  w.  Jackson*  reports  a  patient,  male,  age  44.  w  ho  was  thrown 
from  a  wagon,  receiving  a  w^ound  in  the  upper  lid  parallel  to  the  orbital 
margin :  the  wound  had  lieen  closed  with  sutures  and  healed  by  first  inten- 
tion, but  the  swelh'ng  continued.     The  eyeball   was  displaced   forward, 
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downward,  and  inward  and  slightly  movable  in  all  dtrections ;  in  thcouw 
two-tin rds  of  the  upper  lid  was  an  almond  shaped  mass,  the  diskoid 
lacrimal  ^land.  Twenty- four  hours  later  suppuration  occtiried  m  tk 
region  of  the  gland,  an  incision  was  niadij,  the  gland  reinoved  and  ie 
cavity  drainer  I.  Two  weeks  later  the  wound  continued  to  disdiarge  and 
a  foreign  body  was  felt  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  sinus;  this  wx%  remold 
and  provcfl  to  In*  a  splinter  of  wcxid ;  later  several  more  pieces  of  wtjod 
were  removed  and  the  wound  healed,  nine  pieces  being  removxd  in  all 

Result:  Vision  in  rii^ht  eye  4/iv,  no  deficiency  of  lacrimal  sccrctjon, 
cornea  6  mm*  in  advance  of  fellow  eye,  movements  of  upper  lid  imper- 
fect, movements  of  eyeball  normal  in  all  directions,  except  upward*  whm 
it  is  limited  to  30  degrees. 

J  u  n  i  u  s**  reported  a  case  in  which  a  man,  aged  27,  received  a  stai 
in  the  left  eye  six  years  before.  The  woimd  healed,  but  often  broke  open 
and  discliarged  pus.  The  eye  gradually  became  protruded  and  wu  fre- 
quently inflamed.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed  a  few  old  pignjcnt  fod 
in  the  lower  temporal  quadrant  of  tlte  chorioid.  For  tJie  last  six  wttb 
the  infiammation  was  especially  obstinate.  The  outer  two-third*  of  dw 
lower  lid  was  everted  and  bound  down  by  a  fistulous  Kar  at  the  bwcr 
orbital  margin,  from  which  ptis  could  be  pressed  mtt.  After  liyiag 
this  bare,  a  piece  of  a  knife,  6.1  cm.  by  1.4  cm.,  the  upper  two-tbirdicf 
which  projected  into  the  orbit,  was  found  firmly  impacted  in  the  otW 
wall,  from  which  it  was  extracted  after  chiselling  a  wedge  0ut  of  flift 
bone.  The  wound  healed  permanently  with  normal  vision.  An  examma 
tion  with  Roentgen  rays  would  of  course,  have  cleared  the  condition  ^ 
once. 

The  Anamnesis  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  many  of  these  casa 
are  rendered  unconscious  and  some  of  them  are  drunk  at  the  time  of  tk 
accident. 

Examination,  if  possible,  of  the  object  producing  the  injury  will 
give  some  hint  of  its  nature  and  perhaps  of  its  size,  if  due  to  breaking 
off  of  the  tip,  as  in  the  case  of  umbrellas,  sticks,  etc  The  breech-block 
injuries  from  bursting  firearms  are  of  much  interest  in  this  connectiotL 
In  many  of  them  the  retention  of  such  a  large  foreign  body  was  at  trSt 
unsuspected. 

G  i  f  f  o  r  d^^  has  an  extensive  article  reporting  a  series  of  breceh-pin 
cases  from  the  literature,  and  one  of  his  own  in  which  the  breech-pin 
remained  in  the  orbit  and  was  not  found  by  the  attending  surgeon  iwci 
years  before,  despite  the  fact  that  enucleation  of  the  injured  eye  was 
done  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  breech-pin  was  readily  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  socket  and  was  clearly  shown  by  the  X-ray. 

Clifford  remarks  that  in  a  case  of  injury  to  the  eye  or  face  through 
gun  explosions  one  should  think  of  the  possibility  of  missiles  having  been 
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Fig.  B5S. 
Skiagram  of  brecch-piii  iti  orbit     (GiflFord.) 

tubert  22  calibre  rifle  injury,  findirifr  ^^^  bullet  impacted  in  the  optic 

Lat  the  very  apex  of  the  orbit. 
1  Morrow's**  case  the  l>enl  stock-bolt  was  picked  out  of  the 
by  a  member  of  the  family.    This  weighed  ^2.2  grrams,  was  43  mm, 
,  26  mm*  wide^  and  14  mm.  thick.    Reposition  of  the  parts  was  made 
klobe  enucleated.     Although  orbital  cellulitis  ensued  a  prothesis  was 
later,  giving  good  results. 

c  d  b  e  1 1  e  r* '  reports  case  of  a  breech-pin  of  a  gun  stock  destroy- 
ic  eye  and  remaining  in  the  orbit  for  three  years. 
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Baker*®  rci)orts  case  in  which  a  part  of  the  extractor  spring  of  a 
Winchester  rifle  was  driven  through  the  eyeball  into  the  orbit  from  the 
explosion  of  the  rifle.  The  eye  became  shrunken  and  was  enucleated  a 
month  after  the  injury  because  of  the  evidences  of  sympathetic  trouble 
in  the  fellow  eye.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  Ijody  in  the  orbit  was  not 
suspected  and  came  as  a  surprise  during  the  enucleation.  It  was  found 
to  have  penetrated  the  r(x>f  of  the  orbit  and  was  firmly  fixed,  great  force 
being  required  to  extract  it.  It  was  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and 
one-eighth   inch  square. 

Then,  too,  the  possibility  of  a  small  foreign  body  having  passed 
entirely  through  the  eyeball  into  the  orbit  should  Ix?  carefully  considered 
in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball  from  shot  pellets,  and  particularly  in 
trade  injuries.     Several  such  have  been  noted  in  previous  pages. 

I  well  remember  the  case  of  a  double  i)erf oration  in  which  a  chip  of 
iron  passed  through  the  glol>e,  making  its  exit  just  over  the  macula  into 
the  orbit :  and  several  in  which  shot  pellets  passed  cleanly  through  the 
eyel)all.  * 

A  1 1  p  o  r  t*"  reports  a  case  of  a  piece  of  hammer  passing  through  the 
eye.  entering  the  sclera  over  the  external  rectus,  emerging  about  5  disc 
diameters  in  superior  tenijioral  quadrant,  passing  into  the  fatty  tissue  of 
the  orbit  and  remaining  without  causing  trouble.  Resultant  vision  with 
+  i.25==2o/xxx.  V.  F.  contracted. 

Sweet^  reports  13  cases  in  which  metal  chips  passed  completely 
through  the  eyeball  into  the  orbit,  the  globe  being  lost  in  five  instances, 
two  because  of  i)anophthalmitis,  one  through  irido-cyclitis,  one  through 
collapse  of  the  ball  following  an  attempt  to  extract  the  metal  and  one  in 
which  extraction  failed. 

P  r  o  g  n  o  s  i  s.  The  i>rognosis  can  only  be  good  when  the  foreign 
body  has  not  caused  great  direct  damage  on  entering;  may  be  easily 
removed  without  t(X)  great  disturbance  of  the  structures ;  and  when  the 
resultant  wound  will  not  ])e  followed  by  inflammatory  and  cicatricial 
changes. 

As  noted,  some  exceptional  cases  have  l>een  reported  where  a  for- 
eign body  has  remained  for  years  without  giving  rise  to  severe  symptoms 
and  has  been  removed  or  was  six)ntaneously  extruded.  To  account  for 
such  instances  it  nntst  be  supix)sed  that  the  orbital  tissue  is  particularly 
immune  to  infection,  or  else  the  foreign  bo<lies  that  have  gained  entrance 
into  the  orbit  have  been  aseptic. 

Tlie  future  usually  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  its 
resultant  complications.  If  the  optic  nerve  be  not  directly  injured  the 
vision  may  become  better,  even  normal,  upon  removal  of  the  foreign 
IxKly.  Even  here  we  must  be  careful  in  our  prognostications,  for  sec- 
ondary inflammation  may  occur  in  the  orbit,  resulting  in  atrophy  of  the 
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nerve  or  even  oi  the  globe.  If  Ix^tli  nerves  he  injured  the  patient  usually 
dies  from  concomitant  brain  injury*  but,  as  in  the  following,  some  live 
lo  pass  their  days  in  blindness,  Johannes  B  e  r  1  i  n*^'  reports  at- 
tempted  suicide  with  a  iiocket  revolver;  Injury  behind  right  eye:  pro- 
trusion of  eye ;  sealing  of  lids ;  bkHxl  in  the  vitreous.  Tension  -(-.  Blind- 
ness, Enophthalmns :  anterior  chamber  full  of  blooti ;  rupture  of  sclera; 
blindness.  Small  bullet  discovere*l  in  the  left  orbit  by  the  Roentgen  ray. 
Removed  tmdcr  the  lower  lid  with  cocain,  Hlinthiess  lx>th  sides.  Phthisis 
hulbi. 

T  h  e  r  a  p  y.  Small  metallic  objects,  as  shot  pellets,  bullets,  chips  of 
iron,  copper,  stone,  etc.,  may  be  left  alone  to  become  encapsulated.  How- 
ever, bullets  have  been  successfully  removed  from  the  orbit  with  con- 
servation  of  the  glotje,  as  reix>rted  by  F  o  s  e  y^*.  The  length  of  time 
that  objects  of  other  characters  remain  in  the  orbit  not  only  brings  the 
danger  of  orbital  phlegmon,  but  also  of  hiflammalion  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  resultant  blindness ;  so  that  of  aeration  for  their  removal  should  be 
instituted  before  severe  inflannnation  with  great  swelling  renders  it  more 
diflficuU  and  dangerous.  In  fresh  cases,  after  localization  by  the  X-ray, 
the  ti|>ening  should  l>e  carefully  proVieil  and  enlarged  in  the  direction  of 
entrance ;  in  older  case>  the  sinus  followed  up  or  the  cicatrix  cut  open, 
the  foreign  body  seized  by  forceps,  cut  away  from  the  lough  connective 
tissue  by  scissors,  carefully  dissected  out  and  withdrawn  in  the  direction 
of  least  resistance,  or  where  the  procedure  will  do  the  least  damage. 

1  o  h  a  n  n  e  s  Be  r  I  i  n-''  reported  injury  received  in  the  left  temple 
from  a  Flaubert  ritie  ball,  at  the  hands  of  a  cornrade.  by  a  boy  while  play- 
ing Indian.  No  pain,  hut  swelling  am!  ecchymosis ;  ectropion  under  lid. 
Blindness.  Treatment  with  hydrarg.  oxycyan.,  i  to  i,ooo.  Sajodin  in- 
ternally. The  next  day  right  eye  irritable.  Roentgen  ray  showed  bullet 
in  the  inner  orbital  wall ;  left  eye.  Double  perforation  of  the  bulb, 
Atropin  and  d  ion  in  used.  Ball  not  removed.  Two  months  after  right 
Ire  normal     Left  eye  atrofjhict 

In  another  case  of  bird  shot  injury  there  were  many  wounds;  nose, 
right  eye.  Lid  and  conjunctiva  chemosed.  At  the  iimbus  a  small  perfora- 
tion. Vision  ^=*  light  perception.  Therapy,  atropin,  aspirin.  Roentgen 
ray  showed  i  r  shot  in  the  region  of  the  eye.  Not  removed.  Vision  = 
lingers  cane  meter.     Eccentric  outwards. 

In  a  case  of  shot  in  forehead  by  a  revolver  at  abotit  lyi  meters 
away  there  was  no  sight  either  eye.  Xose-bleeding,  Wound  over  eye, 
but  both  lids  swollen.  The  ball  small.  Exenteration  of  the  eyeball.  Ptts 
fi)und  later.  liall  discovered  by  Roentgen  ray  in  the  under  part  of  the 
sella  turcica  in  the  sphenoidal  bone  in  the  medial  hne.  Result,  healing  of 
wound,  total  blindness. 
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In  cases  where  there  is  absence  of  definite  evidence  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body,  J  a  c  k  s  o  n*  makes  the  following  rule : 
"Bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  embedding  of  a  foreign  body  in  con- 
nection with  every  open  wound  of  this  region;  but  in  the  absence  of 
definite  evidence  of  its  presence  and  location  do  not  endanger  important 
structures  in  the  search  for  it*' 

W.  Z  i  m  m  e  r  m  a  n  n^'  had  a  lad,  aged  i6,  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
left  orbit;  presented  intense  exophthalmus,  swelling  of  the  uj^r  lid, 
which  could  spontaneously  be  scarcely  raised;  motility  of  the  globe 
upwards  very  limited,  outwards  totally  abolished.  The  pupil  reacted 
sluggishly,  was  larger  than  normal,  V=5/xxxv.  T.  and  V.  F.  normal; 
no  changes  of  fundus  except  small  hemorrhages  of  the  retina  out- 
wards and  downwards.  The  wound  of  entrance  of  the  9  mm.  projectile 
was  situated  at  the  border  of  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  the  lower 
orbital  margin.  Of  general  symptoms,  vomiting  and  bradycardia  were 
observed  and  pulse  of  48.  The  Roentgen  photograph  revealed  the  pro- 
jectile in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  orbit  inwards  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve,  while  the  clinical  symptoms  pointed  to  its  seat 
outwards  of  the  optic  nerve. 

After  four  days,  Kroenlcin's  operation  was  performed,  but  not  until 
a  longitudinal  incision  of  the  external  rectus  was  made  was  the  ball 
found  near  the  optic  foramen,  close  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  extracted. 
The  wound  healed  promptly.  Exophthalmus  disappeared ;  motility  of 
the  eyeball  outward  was  slightly  impeded  without  causing  diplopia; 
pupillary  reaction  was  normal.  V  =  s/x  (astigmia). 

Trendelenburg^^  operated  on  a  case  of  monocular  total 
ophthalmoplegia,  ptosis  and  amaurosis  with  blanched  optic  papilla.  He 
operated  after  the  manner  of  Kraus  and  removed  numerous  osseous 
splinters.  The  author  stated  his  belief  that  the  function  of  the  optic 
nerve  might  be  restored  by  uniting  the  torn  portions. 

One  should  be  sure  that  all  of  the  foreign  body  is  removed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  wood,  as  urged  by  E  d  w.  J  a  c  k  s  o  n*.  A  drain 
should  be  laid  into  the  depths  of  the  wound  and  gradually  withdrawn  as 
healing  progresses. 

In  withdrawal  of  a  foreign  body  and  caring  for  the  wound,  caution 
should  be  used  not  to  injure,  any  more  than  is  necessary,  the  levator  of 
the  lids,  the  orbicularis,  the  tear  passages  and  the  ocular  muscles,  as  well 
as  the  globe.  When  parts  have  been  divided  by  the  injury,  or  by  the 
operation,  they  should  be  carefully  sutured  in  order  to  regain  and  pre- 
serve the  function.  If  the  foreign  body  be  imbedded  in  the  bone  lateral 
or  twisting  movements  should  not  be  made  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
fracture,  but  it  should  be  seized  by  forceps  so  that  direct  traction  may 
pull  out  the  object.     If  the  body  has  passed  through  into  the  spheno- 
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palatine  fossa,  resection  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  (Kroenlein's 
operation)  should  be  selected,  as  reported  by  W.  Z  inim  e  r  ma  n  n." 
If  the  body  enter  the  facial  sinus  appropriate  operations  upon  them  may 
be  selected.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  enucleate  the  eyeball,  as  it 
is  usually  ruined,  and  the  retention  of  a  large  and  usually  unclean  foreign 
body  in  the  orbit  is  dangerous  to  life. 

Some  unusual  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  orbit  are  herewith 
appended : 

Hirschberg^*  observed  a  man,  aged  19,  who,  while  hammering 
iron,  had  a  piece  of  the  hammer  fly  through  the  lower  lid  into  the  nasal 
part  of  the  orbit.  The  next  day  Hirschberg  found  ptosis;  the  eyeball 
protruded,  almost  immovable;  pupil  dilated  to  8  mm.;  V.=«i/xv  (fingers 
at  4  meters) :  visual  field  contracted  outward,  upward  and  inward.  The 
sideroscope  indicated  maximal  deviation  downward  and  toward  the  nose, 
none  toward  the  temple.  By  the  long,  cone-shaped  tip  of  the  large  hand 
magnet  a  piece  of  steel,  12x9x3,  weighing  780  mg.,  was  extracted,  with 
recovery.     V.^5/vii. 

A  slight  contraction  of  the  visual  field  upward  and  outward  was  due 
to  half  a  dozen  small  ruptures  of  the  chorioid.  Another  insular  defect 
above  the  fixation  point  was  attributed  to  a  partial  injury  of  the  macular 
fibers  of  the  optic  nerve.  Corresponding  to  it,  pallor  of  the  macular  half 
of  the  optic  disc  was  ascertained  at  a  later  examination.  The  paralysis 
of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  was  probably  caused  by  a  direct  lesion  of 
the  branch  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  supplying  it. 

Out  of  Hirschberg*s  340  magnet  operations  this  is  the  only  case  in 
which  a  piece  of  iron  was  lodged  in  the  orbit,  and  no  similar  case  has 
been  published.  Hirschberg  remarks  that  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  a 
very  great  force  is  required  to  drive  a  piece  of  iron  through  the  lid  far 
into  the  orbit. 

C  h  a  c  o  n-''  reix)rts  a  case  of  some  clinical  interest.  The  patient, 
laborer,  had  the  evening  before  been  struck  by  a  box  of  bottles,  making 
a  slight  wound  al)ove  the  brow  one  centimeter  in  length  at  the  junction 
of  tlie  outer  two-thirds  of  the  orbit  roof.  Pus  soon  formed,  and  although 
the  swelling  was  repeatedly  incised,  the  wound  did  not  heal.  Finally  the 
probe  discovered  a  foreign  body  of  wood  9  mm.  broad  and  53  mm.  long, 
cone-shaped,  which  had  penetrated  the  orbit  horizontally.  Vision  was 
lost,  the  disc  was  pale,  atrophic.  In  all  probability  the  splinter  had  pene- 
trated to  the  optic  foramen. 

Hirschberg-*  had  a  man,  aged  34,  who  complained  of  occasional 
excruciating  pain  in  his  eye  from  a  foreign  body  which  had  entered  the 
eye  more  than  two  years  before.  All  attempts  with  giant  magnet,  soon 
after  the  injury,  had  been  in  vain.  This  was  peculiar,  since  the  eyeball 
was  without  irritation  and  showed  no  siderosis.    There  was  a  scar  of  a 
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penetrating  injury  and  detachment  of  the  retina,  vision  being  reduced  to 
perception  of  motion  of  hand.  The  Roentgen  photograph  cleared  the 
condition  by  reveahng  a  large  foreign  body  at  the  temporal  border  of  the 
orbit.  After  an  incision  the  foreign  Ixxly  followed  neither  hand  magnet 
nor  giant  magnet,  but  had  to  be  cut  out  with  forceps  and  scissors  from 
enclosing  tough  connective  tissue.    The  pain  subsided  at  once. 
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C.  INJURIES  FROM  BLUNT  OBJECTS, 
a.  Exopbthalmus  from  orbital  hemorrhage. 

Etiology.  As  a  rule  the  bleeding  occurs  from  direct  or  indirect 
injury  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  the  former  by  shot  and  stab  wounds 
where  the  vessels  are  directly  opened ;  the  latter  in  fractures  of  the  walls 
where  the  blood  comes  from  the  periosteal  lining  of  the  orbit,  the  facial 
sinuses,  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  vessels  of  the  latter.  We  here 
consider  both  forms  of  injury,  although  the  direct  forms  have  been 
touched  upon  in  treatment  of  Injuries  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  and  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  Fractures  of  the  Orbital  Walls. 

When  the  injury  is  a  contusion  the  bleeding  fills  up  the  orbital 
cellular  tissue,  causing  moderate  exopbthalmus,  but  when  the  tissues  are 
badly  torn,  as  from  fracture  of  the  walls  and  laceration  of  the  contents, 
the  proptosis  may  be  very  great.  Therefore  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  sup- 
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pose  a  fracture  when  the  exophthalnuis  is  severe.  In  many  cases  only 
the  autopsy  cietermines  the  actual  amount  and  cause  of  the  lesion. 

In  V  o  n  H  o  I  d  e  r  '  s  series  of  autopsies  Berlin*  found  6  in  which 
the  orbital  hemorrhage  was  not  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  walls  of 
the  orbit. 

M  o  r  i  a  n-  reports  a  f)atient  who  fell  from  the  third  story  of  a 
building  and  died  one  and  one-half  hours  afterwards,  in  whom  the 
autopsy  showed  bleeding^  into  the  orbit  without  fracture* 

Symptoms.  A  srnall  amount  of  hemorrhage  does  not  give  rise 
to  any  symptoms  unless  the  blood  extra vasates  under  the  conjunctiva  and 
lids,  when  it  appears  as  an  ecchyniosis.  However,  such  a  suggulation  mav 
appear  as  a  blood  tumor  or  hematoma  of  the  conjunctiva  <as  shown  in 
figure),  and  in  the  case  of  much  bleeding  behind  the  eye  to  cause  a 
hematoma  of  the  orbit  with  resultant  exophthalmus,  hindrance  of  the 
ocular  rotations,  double  vision  from  strabismus  and  loss  of  sight  from 
pressure  on  the  optic  nerve.  The  eve  does  not  protrude  directly  for- 
wards, but  usually  outwards  and  <Iawn  or  upwards,  depending  upon  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  blood  clot.  The  greater  the  protrusion  the  less 
the  amount  of  ocular  movement,  as  the  muscles  are  stretched^  pressed 
upon  anil  have  no  room  fc:»r  contraction.  The  recti  nerves  are  also  sulv 
ject  10  pressure,  and  thi^  may  lead  to  tlcgenerative  atrophy, 

iJleeding  under  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the  lids  may  not  be  ap- 
parent at  first,  iJUt  generally  siiows  after  several  days.  When  it  happens 
innuediafely  it  is  a  sign  of  contusion  of  these  structures.  On  pressure 
tlie  eye  does  not  recede  into  the  orbit  and  it  al.so  seems  firmly  fixed  aliove. 
below,  and  to  the  ^ides.  Tlie  patietit  complains  of  a  feeling  of  pressure 
an<l  fullness  and  has  considerable  pain,  but  not  as  in  the  case  of  orbital 
phlegmon.  The  sight  fails  fn3m  pressure  on  the  nerve,  bleeding  into  the 
sheaihs  and  from  direct  injury.  The  prominence  of  the  globe  straightens 
out  and  stretches  the  optic  nerve,  but  does  not  cause  the  loss  of  sight. 
The  fundus^  examination  is  negative  unless  the  nerve  be  coinpressed, 
when  the  fundus  ib  edematous  an<l  the  arteries  carry  httle  bl<x>d,  the 
veins  V>eing  tortuous.  When  the  nerve  is  injured  directly  the  circulation 
is  thcrchy  cut  off. 

Pa  g  en  s  t  ech  c  r^  and  others  have  considered  an  otherwise  un- 
explainable  mydriasis  after  contusion  of  the  orbit  to  be  due  to  pressure 
from  a  hematoma. 

U  1  r  i  c  h'  saw  a  case  in  which  a  retro*bulbar  hemorrhage  dented  in 
the  eye  at  the  lower  part  and  caused  retinal  detachment.  A  myopia  of 
6  [>.  was  produced  by  the  lateral  compression, 

C  a  u  s  e^  reports  a  case  of  retro-bulbar  hemorrhage  into  the  orbit, 
with  great  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  of  8  to  lo  mm.,  in  a  boy  who  was 
struck  by  a  two  pound  stone  thrown  by  another  boy,  causing  a  lacerated 
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wound  of  the  superciliary  arch  with  bleeding  therefrom,  but  not  from 
the  nose,  ear  or  mouth.  An  aspirating  needle  was  entered  through  the 
outer  part  of  the  upper  fornix  and  15  ccm.  of  brown,  partly  clotted  blood 
removed,  when  the  eye  "came  back."  After  three  days  the  patient 
was  discharged  cured,  and  eight  months  later  was  well. 

Course.  The  resorption  occurs  in  three  to  four  weeks.  The  vision 
and  motility  usually  return  if  the  nerve  be  not  directly  injured  by  lacera- 
tion or  bleeding  into  the  sheath. 

I  had  the  sad  experience*  of  having  an  extensive  hematoma  of  the 
orbit  follow  a  lipoma  operation,  which  first  produced  exophthalmus  from 
an  extensive  hematoma  of  the  orbit,  followed  later  by  enophthalmus, 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  abducens  nerve. 

In  old  and  weak  individuals  the  resorption  is  much  slower.  The 
hematoma  may  develop  into  an  orbital  abscess  if  infected  by  a  foreign 
bgdy,  via  a  wound  of  the  skin  or  from  a  nearby  sinus,  especially  the  nasal, 
frontal  or  ethmoidal  or  sphenoidal,  and  bacteria  thereby  find  lodgment. 

Complications  of  injury  to  the  globe,  nerve  and 
infection.  The  protrusion  of  the  globe  leads  to  lagophthalmus  and 
corneal  ulcertion. 

The  Diagnosis  is  secure  upon  finding  increased  pressure  of  the 
orbital  contents,  protrusion  of  the  globe,  and  suffusion  of  the  lids  after  a 
trauma. 

If  abscess  supervenes  fever  develops  and  the  pain  is  very  great,  the 
local  tcmi)erature  rises  and  palpation  shows  fluid.  Concurrent  fracture 
of  the  walls  is  difficult  and  often  imix)ssible  to  diagnose. 

The  Prognosis  of  orbital  hematoma  without  fracture  of  the 
walls  is  good,  as  most  cases  result  in  full  recovery  after  about  one  month. 

The  Therapy  is  pressure  bandage  and  the  ice  bag.  As  a  rule  it 
is  rot  advisable  to  make  incisions  to  withdraw  blood  unless  the  high 
grade  of  protrusion  gives  reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  cornea. 

b.  Contusions  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbit. 

Bleeding  into  the  tissues  of  the  orbit  with  contusion  is  very  common 
from  blows  and  falls,  forming  a  part  of  the  picture  of  the  ordinary  black 
eye  discussed  more  fully  heretofore.  The  bleeding  may  occur  in  the  form 
of  a  tumor  under  the  skin,  the  fascia  or  the  periosteum,  and  it  spreads 
very  rapidly  through  the  tissues,  appearing  in  both  lids  and  proceeding 
under  the  skin  of  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  other  eye.  In  many  cases 
the  edema  is  so  great  that  the  lids  cannot  be  separated  at  will. 

The  course  is  favorable,  as  the  resorption  is  usually  complete  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  In  scrofulous  children  and  syphilitics  blows  and  falls 
upon  the  orbital  rim  may  first  cause  contusions,  but  later  lead  to  periosti- 
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tis  and  caries.  In  severe  cases  the  question  of  fracture  should  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  treatment  is  compress  bandage,  iced  compresses,  and  massage. 
After  several  days  hot  compresses  aid  in  resorption  of  the  blood  and 
blood  stain. 

We  may  add  to  this  paragraph  one  form  of  the  so-called  injury  by 
contre-coup. 

Cheney^  reports  one  of  his  cases,  a  boy,  who  was  struck  over  the 
eye  by  a  stalk  of  rhubarb.  Eight  days  after  exophthalmus  set  in  with 
limitation  of  ocular  movements.  Eleven  days  from  the  injury  optic 
neuritis  developed  and  diagnosis  of  pus  in  the  orbit  was  substantiated  by 
operation.  He  thinks  that  the  counter  stroke  was  of  sufficient  severity 
to  result  in  breaking  down  of  tissue  and  formation  of  an  abscess,  the 
point  of  injury  being  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  orbit  within  the  muscu- 
lar cone. 

c.  Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbital  rim. 

Etiologly.  Blow$  (and  falls)  from  objects  which  compress 
the  tissues  between  them  and  the  orbital  walls. 

Symptoms  and  Course.  Asa  rule  contusions  of  the  orbital 
rim  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin 
and  overlying  tissues.  Of  particular  interest  in  medico-legal  practice  is 
the  sharply  defined  wound  of  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  brow,  pro- 
duced by  falls  or  blows,  as  the  medical  witness  will  surely  be  asked  if  it 
is  not  possible  that  this  was  produced  by  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ment. This  goes  to  the  bone,  but  not  into  it,  and  the  injury  is  greater 
next  to  the  bone  and  it  does  not  gape  as  would  be  the  case  of  a  cut  by  a 
knife.  As  a  rule  severe  edema  of  the  wound  and  eyelids  follows,  so  that 
the  eye  cannot  be  opened. 

Complications.  Infection  is  quite  probable,  for  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  contused.  Periostitis,  caries  and  necrosis  are  common 
sequelse.  Local  and  phlegmonous  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  soft 
parts  may  follow,  as  in  the  case  of  V  a  1  u  d  e®,  where  gangrenous 
I)hIegmon  of  the  lids  and  eyeball,  with  death  from  septicemia,  resulted 
from  such  an  injury. 

By  greater  force  fractures  accompany  the  injury  and  may  be  at- 
tended by  emphysema  from  the  air  coming  from  the  nasal  cavity. 

Such  injuries  may  be  attended  by  contusion  and  laceration  of  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  orbit,  and  in  fact,  when  found,  this  contiguity  should 
never  be  overlooked. 

Priestley  S  m  i  t  h°  reported  a  young  man  hit  by  a  brass  pipe, 
cut  on  the  left  eyebrow  and  the  eye  drawn  forwards.     The  vision  was 
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reduced  to  qualitative  light  perception.  Bleeding  into  the  orbit  was  diag- 
nosed and  found  to  recur,  as  the  man  was  a  hemophilic. 

Inoculation  by  syphilis  happened  to  the  patient  of 
M  o  r  e  t  -  L  a  V  a  1 1  e  e.**^  who  was  bitten  in  the  left  eyebrow  by  a  robber. 

Tetanus  has  been  reported  by  many  observers,  the  literature 
being  collected  by  F  r  o  m  a  g  e  t^^  and  W  a  h  1.^- 

E  n  o  p  h  t  h  a  1  m  u  s  follows  such  injuries,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  fracture. 

Supra-orbital  amaurosis  is  an  interesting  complication. 

Diagnosis.  There  is  a  contused  wound,  generally  of  the  upper 
and  outer  orbital  margin,  lying  lengthwise  with  the  orbital  rim,  and  the 
injury  is  greater  nearer  the  bone  than  at  the  skin,  while  knife  wounds 
gape  open  and  are  smaller  in  the  deeper  parts  than  at  the  skin  edges. 

The  Prognosis  is  generally  good,  although  a  scar  remains 
which  may  sometimes  Ik?  depressed  and  attached  to  the  periosteum. 

The  Therapy  consists  in  freshening  the  edges  of  the  wound  and 
suturing.     If  infected,  drainage  and  surgical  dressings. 

J.  I  V  i  m  y  D  o  w  1  i  n  g*-'  reports  two  cases  of  s  u  p  r  a  -  o  r  b  i  t  a  1 
neuralgia  due  to  calcus  and  fracture  about  the  supra-orbital  fora- 
men, with  operations  and  cure: 

In  one  a  woman  of  54  had  been  struck  in  the  center  of  the  eye  by  the 
lid  of  an  ice  box  several  weeks  before.  Immediate  pain,  subsequently 
becoming  intolerable,  and  the  general  health  affected  by  the  nervous 
strain.  Incision  one  inch  in  length  parallel  and  below  the  eyebrow 
showed  stenosis  of  the  foramen.  This  was  converted  into  a  notch  by 
chiseling ;  the  wound  sutured ;  union  by  first  intention.  The  nerve  was 
injured  so  that  one-half  inch  was  resected.  Numbness  and  crawling  sen- 
sation followed.    No  pain  or  recurrence  after  two  years. 

Supra-orbital  amaurosis  and  amblyopia. 

P  r  a  u  n^*  states  that  the  literature  of  supra  orbital  amaurosis  reaches 
back  to  Hippocrates  and  gives  many  references. 

The  blinding  or  diminution  of  vision  from  a  blow  upon  the  forehead 
is  either  due  to  injury  of  the  brain,  the  optic  nerve  or  to  the  bulb,  which 
we  have  previously  described,  and  the  so-called  reflex  amaurosis  must  be 
referred  to  these  causes,  even  if  in  the  living  case  we  may  be  unable  to 
definitely  fix  the  lesion  to  any  one  locality. 

Certainly  most  cases  are  due  to  fractures  at  the  optic  foramen,  but 
there  is  described  by  certain  authorities  a  form  of  reflex  amaurosis  after 
injury  to  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  a  sensory  twig  of  the  trigeminus,  which 
is  an  analog  to  reflex  amblyopia  with  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision 
caused  by  disease  of  the  teeth,  the  nerves  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  to 
the  sympathetic  irritation  of  irido-cyclitis. 
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Leber'"  reports  a  boy  who  four  weeks  before  had  been  hit  by  a 
comrade  with  his  knuckles  in  the  nei^hlxyrhood  of  the  right  eye.  Cramp 
of  the  facial  muscles  followed :  on  the  upper  lid  under  the  foramen  a 
yellowish  sugj^^idation  discolor al ion  was  seen  and  the  spot  was  tender. 
Papilla  vessels  retl  and  congested;  V.  R. =  15/200;  L,=fingers  at  four 
feet.  Double  vision  with  red  glass.  Case  cured  by  small  hypodermics  of 
morphia  and  galvanism.  Experiments  upon  animals  have  never  produced 
such   results, 

B  e  1 1  r  e  m  i  e  u  x***  saw^  a  case  of  pseudo-paralytic  ptosis 
following  an  accident,  the  damages  pertaining  to  the  injury  having  been 
settled,  a  montli  after,  by  a  pension  corresjwmding  with  a  reduction  of  8 
per  cent  in  professional  capacity. 

The  patient,  a  cariKuter,  22  years  old.  was  injured  March  10,  1906. 
by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood*  which  pn^luced  a  right  fronto- 
parietal contusion  with  cerebral  concussion*  The  injury  did  not  seem 
to  produce  any  serious  consec|uence.  and  at  the  end  of  March  the  man 
returned  to  work.  He  complained  in  April  that  the  vision  of  the  right 
eye  had  diniinislied  and  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  there  was 
an  optic  nerve  lesion.  I'ettremieux  saw  the  case  May  3,  and  found  a 
complete  closure  of  the  riglit  eye.  with  lowering  of  the  corresj^wimding 
eyebrow,  which  eliminated  the  diagnosis  of  a  veritable  ptosis.  There  was 
no  appreciable  lesion  discovered  by  ophilialmoscopic  examination*  Tlie 
pupillary  reflex  w*as  normal ;  patient  complained  of  a  pronounced 
amblyopia  of  right  eye,  b^rom  several  proofs  of  simulation,  Rettremieux 
believed  that  the  amblyopia  was  feigned,  and  tw^o  confreres  confirmed 
that  opinion,  which  was  based  on  the  fact  of  the  association  in  the  same 
subject  of  hystero-traimiaric  blepharospasm  and  simulated  amblyopia. 
Such  a  combination  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  Parinaud  that 
amblyopia  or  amaurosis  does  not  occur  with  blepharospasm.  There  was 
anesthesia  of  the  pharynx  and  nearly  complete  right  hemianesthesia,  with 
a  few^  zones  of  intermittent  sensibility ;  the  knee-tendon  reflex  was  nor- 
mal :  the  riglil  plantar  reflex  was  suppressed. 

The  visual  acuity  of  the  left  eye  was  normal ;  the  limits  of  the  field 
for  this  eye  were  approximately  the  same  for  all  directions,  30'^  for 
white,  20°  for  red  and  green  and  lo'^  for  blue.  Medical  treatment  and 
electrization  gave  no  result.  Operation  for  ptosis  was  refused,  Bettre- 
mieux  believes  it  would  be  more  just,  in  disability  resulting  from  injury 
to  insist  on  the  elapse  of  a  longer  period  before  deciding  as  to  the  amoun 
of   indemnitv. 


d  Contusion  and  isolated  fracture  of  the  orbiul  margins. 

Etiology.     Contusions  of  the  bony  margins  of  the  orbit,  espe- 
cially in  children,  through  falls  or  blows,  are  ver>'  common.    The  soft 
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parts  are  bruised  and  periostitis  or  caries  may  come,  especially  in  scrofu- 
lous subjects,  with  formation  of  pus  and  a  fistulous  opening.  Emphysema 
of  the  lids  and  brows  occurs  from  breaking  of  the  frontal  or  ethmoidal 
sinus  walls. 

M  i  1 1  e  1  d  o  r  p  f "  reported  six  cases  of  inflammatory  ^edema  or 
emphysema  following  fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  frcwital  sinus. 

Detachment  of  portions  of  the  bone  may  occur  from  bullet  wounds, 
as  reported  byvonOettinge  n.^* 

Isolated  fractures  of  the  external  or  internal  tables  of  the  frontal, 
malar  or  upper  jaw  bones  sc»netimes  occur,  but  are  rare. 

The  Diagnosis  is  from  the  abnormal  passive  movement  and 
coaptation  and  from  X-ray  examination.  One  should  be  sure  that  other 
bones  of  the  face  and  orbital  wall  are  not  implicated. 

The  Prognosis  is  generally  good,  but  unsightly  depressed 
cicatrices  may  follow  and  the  soft  parts  may  become  adherent,  producing 
ectropion. 

The  Therapy  is  removal  of  fully  detached  portions  of  bone,  or 
in  their  reposition  by  wiring,  nailing  and  bandaging,  together  with 
surgical  care  of  the  wound  of  operation. 

Brandenburg^*  described  a  splintering  of  the  outer  margin  of 
the  orbit,  with  impaction  of  the  splinter  under  th^  roof  of  the  orbit.  The 
splinter  was  removed  by  the  chisel  and  fitted  exactly  into  the  defect  of 
the  outer  wall.  • 

e.  Fracture  of  the  orbital  walls  and  the  facial  bones. 

The  conditions  of  displacement,  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plications of  orbital  and  facial  fractures  differ  according  to  the  location 
and  are  better  taken  up  separately. 

Generally  we  differentiate:  i.  Direct  isolated  fractures,  with  or  with- 
out displacement  of  the  fragments.  2.  Fractures  from  radiation  or  ex- 
tension of  those  of  the  skull  or  facial  bones.  3.  Isolated  indirect  frac- 
tures, or  those  from  contrecoup  in  which  there  is  an  unbroken  part  be- 
tween the  place  of  impact  of  the  force  and  that  fractured. 

Etiology.  Direct  fractures  are  caused  by  shots  and  punctures, 
likewise  fractures  from  extension,  but,  in  addition,  through  blunt  force, 
as  falls,  blows  and  thrusts ;  the  isolated  and  indirect  fractures  from  con- 
tre-coup. 

Symptoms.  Hemorrhage  under  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the 
lids  and  orbit,  with  exophthalmus  and  dislocation  of  the  globe,  are  appar- 
ent from  the  hematoma.  In  a  few  cases  the  globe  may  be  moved  from 
place  by  dislocation  of  the  boney  fragments. 

Complications.  Opening  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  facial 
sinuses;  injury  to  the  orbital  contents,  especially  the  eyeball  and  the 
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Optic  nerve,  the  blood  vessels,  muscles,  nerves  and  lacrimal  apparatus; 
and  exophthalmus,  are  common  complications. 

The  course  may  be  complicated  by  inflammation  of  the  opticus, 
causing  a  descending  neuritis  with  resultant  atrophy,  adhesions  in  the 
orbit  and  loss  of  motion  of  the  globe,  and  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
orbit  so  that  a  prothesis  is  impossible  without  plastic  operation,  and  not 
then  satisfactory.  There  is  danger  of  infection  of  the  wound  either  ex- 
ternally or  from  the  sinuses,  with  orbital  phlegmon,  sinus  thrombosis, 
meningitis  and  encephalitis. 

Diagnosis.  In  a  few  cases  the  break  may  be  seen  or  felt  by  the 
finger  or  probe.  The  abnormal  movability  of  the  fragments  shows  the 
fracture.  We  may  seldom  observe  crepitation  which  is  so  apparent  at 
the  rim  of  the  orbit  or  in  other  bones.  Bleeding  under  the  conjunctiva, 
into  the  lids,  and  the  hematoma  of  the  orbit,  with  full  and  rapid  protru- 
sion of  the  eye,  and  great  pain  on  pressure  near  the  broken  region,  is 
pathognomonic. 

The  fragments  may  be  felt  in  the  orbit  upon  light  pressure  by  using 
the  fingers.  When  the  hematoma  resorbs  enophthalmus  may  result.  Lo- 
calization may  be  made  by  the  concomitant  symptoms.  WTiere  the  cranial 
cavity  is  opened,  brain  symptoms  occur ;  where  the  accessory  sinuses  are 
opened,  emphysema;  and  in  fracture  of  the  apex,  one-sided  amaurosis 
may  be  seen  if  the  optic  nerve  be  injured. 

Prognosis.  Fractures  of  the  orbit  arc  always  dangerous  and 
their  effects  often  impossible  to  prognosticate.  When  the  cranial  cavity 
is  opened  and  there  is  infection,  the  prognosis  as  to  life  is  bad.  When 
the  eye  or  optic  nerve  is  injured,  or  is  involved  later  by  inflammation,  the 
outlook  as  to  sight  is  likewise  very  bad. 

Therapy.  This  is  aseptic  surgery ;  foreign  bodies  and  loose 
splinters  of  bone  must  be  removed.  If  the  accessory  sinuses  are  involved 
the  nose  should  be  gently  cleansed,  but  not  douched,  and  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze  strips,  removed  within  48  hours. 

1.  Fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 

Of  all  fractures  of  the  orbit,  that  of  the  roof  is  the  most  important 
and  dangerous  to  life,  as  here  the  cranial  cavity  is  impinged  upon  or  en- 
tered, the  meninges  and  brain  tissue  injured,  with  danger  of  resulting 
meningitis  and  abscess,  followed  by  an  exitus  lethalis. 

Etiology.  The  direct  isolated  fractures  are  usually  from  pene- 
trating and  fire-ann  injuries,  which  come  from  the  front  or  sides  and 
upwards  through  the  orbit,  more  seldom  from  the  side  or  from  the 
mouth  or  nose. 

The  radiation  fractures  may  come  from  shot,  usually  those  through 
the  mouth,  or  from  severe  blunt  force  as  blows  or  falls,  and  proceed  from 
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the  vertex  of  the  skull,  usamlly  the  f  rotita!  bone,  down  to  the  rcof  of  ik 
orbit.  The  force  may  be  exerted  only  oil  one  side,  but  it  may  be  0|MA 
tx>th  i^s  in  t^mipTt^mon  of  ihc  skull  in  a  boy  whoirr  I  *aw  who§c  W 
wa^  crushed  by  an  ekviitor),  or  frmn  the  ciwnprcAsion  by  the  inTcqute 
childbirth. 

In  suirida!  ^^hots  into  the  mouth  the  bullet  pas*.es  ihrongb  tht  hiii 
palate  and  the  bst-se  of  the  skull,  injuring  the  sphenoid  and  [i^mg  m 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  fmm  which  the  fracture  extends  (oth 
orbiL  Shots  from  an  oblique  direction  seldom  give  rise  to  this  fonn  d 
fracture. 

Isolated  indirect  fractures  of  the  roof  occur  in  connection  wit]'  \A 
fractures  of  the  vertex. 

Symptoms  and  C  o  ti  r  s  e.  The  external  appearances  in  <iifBCi 
fractures  are  those  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit.  Ttie  inner  anfie 
h  the  usual  point  entered,  then  the  upper  lid,  more  seldom  betwm  te 
eyelids  at  the  point  of  transmission. 

About  one-fourdi  of  the  cases  of  brain  injury  in  this  coEneci" 
prove  immediately  fatal,  according  to  K  e  r  H  n,^  In  others  there  t*  i» 
consciousness,  delirium,  headache,  vertigo  and  weakness.  Tlie  <v*iir!n^ 
of  concussion  of  the  brain^  as  slow  pulse  and  vomiting,  aiL  :  ■:  : 
stant.  Couvulsious,  hemiplegia,  etc,  depend  upon  the  part  of  the  hm 
injured.  Tlie  further  course  is  inflatnmation  and  fever  with  TncJimsiti^ 
Most  of  the  cases  pass  out  from  the  direct  injury  to  the  brain.  W"'* 
rhage,  meningitis  or  encephalitis.  In  a  large  proijortion  of  the  a  >  ' 
live  through  the  injury,  secondary  affections,  as  hemiplegia,  hcaddti'v 
and  vertigo,  epilepsy,  insanity  and  imUccility,  follow  tlie  injury. 

In  fractures  by  irradiation,  or  contrecoup,  of  the  roof  of  llie  oA 
there  arc  syniptnni'^  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  concus^icw 
of  the  brain.  esj>ecially  bleeding  from  the  ears,  nose  and  mouth,  as  wel 
as  orbital  hematoma,  with  cpiickly  developing  proptosts,  conjunctival  sal- 
fusion  and  suggnlation  of  the  eyelids;  and,  by  injury  to  the  optic  ani3. 
uue-si<led  blindness,  besides  loss  of  consciousness,  vomiting,  superioal 
respiration,  small  pulse,  disturbances  of  motion  and  speech  and  loss  oi 
function  of  the  nerves  passing  along  the  base  of  the  brain.  But  k« 
cases  of  brain  concussion  occur  without  these  symptoms,  which  are  he^ 
proportionately  greater  than  those  of  direct  laceration  of  the  brain  r  -: 
ticcurring  in  liirect  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  which  c^m: 
proni>iuiced  localizatiDn  symptoms. 

If  the  cf^'cct  of  the  force  be  exerted  on  the  forehead,  orbilal  mar^ 
or  in  Its  neighborhood,  a  tlefcct  in  the  l>one  and  displacenienf  of  tk 
fraginctit  in  a)-  fje  observed.  In  UKuith.  temple  and  other  skirll  snol 
wounds  the  connection  tna^^  not  Ijc  seen  but  be  inferred  fnm)  the 
resulting  symptoms.     While  shot   wound  fractures  of  the  orbital  row 
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inected  with  injuries  to  the  brain  usually  prove  lethal^  uncomplicated 
iscs  generally  recover.  At  least  a  fatal  ending  is  less  common  than 
rhen  complicated  or  than  in  direct  fracture. 

Openin^^  of  the  fissures  of  the  orbital  roc^f  between  the  frontal, 
fchmoid  and  sphenoidal  bones  may  be  caused  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
►ntusion,  such  as  blows  ujion  the  rim  of  the  orbit,  blows  or  falls  on  the 
*ad«  or  on  the  feet  or  buttocks,  without  causing  brain  symptoms  or 
<f  >cophtbalmus,  and  the  main  symptom  be  a  slight  degree  of  subconjuncti- 
^val  hemorrhage. 

Complications,     In  direct  breaking  of  the  orbital  roof  there 

always  opening  into  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  the  bone  being  very 

I  in  in  this  location,  and  commonly,  there  is  laceration  of  the  meninges  and 

le  substance  of  the  brain  and  the  entrance  of  the  object  producing  the 

ijury.    The  retention  of  a  foreign  body  or  the  impaction  of  broken  bits 

yt  bone  into  the  brain  is  very  unfavorable  to  life.     A  few  authors,  A  n- 

e  r  s,'**    N  o  r  I  o  n,^*    B  o  c  k--    and    Z  i  n  s  m  e  i  s  t  e  r,^"    have    reported 

aries  and  necrosis  following  an  irradiating  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the 

rbit-    In  my  case  there  developed  permanent  paralytic  ptosis. 

Diagnosis.  The  ananmesis  is  of  aid  in  determining  the  existence 
W  a  direct  injury  and  where  the  brain  is  injured  the  symptoms  of  lacera- 
tion will  appear. 

The  rapidly  occurring  suggidation  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and 

itoma  of  the  orbit   with  exophthalnius.  the  prolapse  of  orbital   fat 

'.  occasionally  of  brain  tissue,  show  the  character  of  the  lesion.    Where 

lie  brain  symptoms  fail  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  although  they  often 

altimately  occur  as  meningitis,  encephalitis,  with  unconsciousness  and  oth- 

tr  symptoms  from  intracranial  hcmtirrhage.  Therefore  it  behooves  us  to 

keep  these  patients  ([uiet  in  bed  for  several  weeks  after  such  an  injury. 

The  direct  examination  of  tliis  form  of  fracture  is  often  impossible, 

it  is  often  in  the  deptlis  of  the  orbit  and  the  bulb  covers  the  w-ound 

tial,  as  during  the  inlliction  of  the  injury  the  eyeball  may  have  been 

lied  to  one  side  and  afterward  returned  to  its  place.    The  sterile  finger 

tlcre  makes  the  best  and  safest  sound  and  is  not  so  apt  to  push  broken 

fragments  of  Ixine  further  into  the  brain,    l^nless  there  be  evidences  of  a 

Fetained  foreign  body  probing  is  superfluous  and  dangerous. 

In  radiating  and  isolated  fractures  by  contre-coup  the  symptoms  of 

a.sal  fracture  and  brain  concussion,  with  the  rapidly  occurring  bleeding 

nto  the  lids,  under  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the  orbit,  with  proptosis  and 

he  generally  occurring  blindness,  are  prominent  symptoms.     Bleeding 

from  the  car  means  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone.     Bleeding  from  the 

nose  may  only  be  due  to  injury  of  the  soft  parts»   Flow  of  cerebro-spinal 

laid  from  the  ear  and  nose,  the  latter  from  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
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ethmoid,  means  a  basal  fracture.  Where  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
fractured  the  fissure  may  be  seen  as  a  notch,  or  felt  by  the  fingers. 

Prognosis.  Direct  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  is  unfavor- 
able to  life  and  the  few  who  live  usually  have  severe  secondary  affections. 

Berlin^  states  that  only  21  per  cent  live.  Of  three  living  patients 
one  was  hemipleg^c,  one  had  headaches  on  bending  over,  and  one  became 
weak-minded. 

In  contradistinction  the  prognosis  of  basal  fracture  with  radiation  to 
the  roof  of  the  orbit  is  comparatively  good,  although  commonly  blindness 
results,  as  the  fracture  may  extend  to  the  optic  foramen. 

Therapy.  In  direct  fractures  we  should,  under  rig^d  aseptic  pre- 
cautions, freely  open  the  wound  of  entrance  and  remove  foreign  bodies, 
bcMie  splinters  and  wound  secretion.  Probing  and  irrigation  are  not  to 
be  done,  as  pathologic  products  may  thereby  be  carried  deeper  into  the 
tissues  and  cause  infection.  This  is  to  be  remembered  likewise  in  dealing 
with  orbital  abscesses.  Gauze  drainage  from  the  opening  will  remove 
the  secretions  with  less  danger. 

The  operation  may  be  best  conducted  through  an  incision  through 
the  brow,  the  skin  well  retracted,  and  if  necessary  resection  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit  be  made  in  order  to  safely  reach  the  foreign  body  for  its 
removal  and  that  of  the  broken  bone  splinters.  The  finger  here  makes 
the  best  probe,  and  by  it  the  broken  bone  may  be  diagnosed  and  the 
splinters  seized  with  forceps  and  removed. 

When  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  is  fractured  and  a  foreign  body 
known  to  be  therein,  as  the  eyeball  has  usually  been  destroyed,  enuclea- 
tion or  partial  exenteration  of  the  orbit  may  be  done,  and  thus  direct 
access  to  the  fracture  be  obtained,  the  foreign  body  and  bone  splinters 
brought  into  view  and  soon  easily  removed,  and  the  wound  secretion 
better  drained.  All  splinters  should  be  taken  away,  as  even  very  small 
ones  may  later  cause  inflammation,  meningitis,  brain  abscess  and  loss  of 
life.  If  a  localized  brain  abscess,  which  is  common  in  bullet  hole  frac- 
tures, is  found,  it  should  be  opened  and  drained. 

In  the  milder  cases,  as  where  brain  symptoms  do  not  occur,  the  eye- 
ball may  be  retained  and  simple  drainage  of  the  wound  secured,  but 
where  the  bulb  is  injured  there  should  be  no  compunction  about  an 
enucleation,  as  we  thereby  secure  a  better  diagnosis  and  drainage. 

The  treatment  of  irradiating  and  contre-coup  fractures  is  that  of 
fracture  of  the  basis  cranii.  If  foreign  bodies  occur  and  bone  splinters 
are  found  they  should  be  removed  under  stringent  asepsis. 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  direct  fractures  of  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  observed  from  ancient  days.  The  eye  has  ever  been  the  mark  for 
the  arrow,  for  the  bullet  and  for  the  fist. 

Morrow^*  reported  the  following  case  of  direct  injury  with  pene- 
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tration  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  by  a  breech-pin.  Male,  aged  56. 
Injury  from  explosion  of  an  old  shotgun,  with  shattering  of  the  breech 
and  stock.  The  brow  of  right  eye  was  torn  from  its  bony  attachment,  and 
the  lid  was  also  partially  torn  from  the  brow.  Fracture  of  the  nasal  bone 
and  the  upper  rim  of  orbit.  The  breech  of  the  gun,  43  mm.  long,  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  orbit  and  was  removed.  The  orbital  plate  of 
ethmoid  was  found  fractured  into  small  bits,  and  was  removed.  Roof  of 
orbit  fractured  and  fragments  removed,  exposing  pulsating  dura.  It  was 
backward  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  that  the  cranial  cavity  was 
entered,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  foreign  body  had  extended  14  mm. 
into  the  middle  fossa.  The  globe  was  not  penetrated,  but  was  so  exten- 
sively damaged  that  it  was  enucleated.  Severe  orbital  cellulitis  followed, 
with  temperature  of  104''  F.,  but  under  irrigation  and  free  drainage  re- 
covery was  uneventful.  A  photograph  of  patient  with  prothesis  in  posi- 
tion shows  an  excellent  cosmetic  result. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  undoubted  irradiating  fractures  of 
the  base  of  the  skull  implicating  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  Unfortunately 
most  of  them  were  only  seen  once  in  consultation,  and  the  subsequent 
histories  are  unknown.  Most  of  these  were  railway  and  trolley  car  acci- 
dents. In  one  case  a  man  fell  down  a  cellar  stairs  and  the  next  day 
walked  to  my  office  on  account  of  two  very  severe  black  eyes,  as  he  called 
them.  He  then  had  slow  speech,  rapid  pulse  and  superficial  respiration ; 
the  right  eye  was  bulged  forward,  lids  of  both  suggulat^d  with  blood  and 
he  had  bled  freely  from  the  nose.  Diagnosis  of  irradiation  fracture  of 
the  roof  was  made  and  the  patient  sent  to  the  hospital,  recovering  fully 
after  several  weeks. 

M  e  s  s  e  r  e  r^*^  reports  an  indirect  contrecoup  shot  fracture  in  an 
attempted  suicide,  who  held  the  revolver  against  the  right  temple.  The 
wound  canal  passed  through  the  soft  parts,  bone  and  brain,  to  the  left 
side  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  cranium,  richochetted  in  an  angle  of  45® 
backwards  and  inwards.  The  post  mortem  showed  also  a  localized 
oblique  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  right  orbit. 

I  also  noted  a  localized  fracture  of  the  orbit  in  a  patient  who  suicided 
by  jumping  out  of  a  third  floor  window,  falling  flat  on  his  outstretched 
body.  The  post-mortem  showed  among  many  injuries  a  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  not,  however,  connected  with  that  of  the  orbit. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  outer  wall. 

Etiology.  Fractures  of  the  outer  wall  may  be  direct  and  these 
most  often  due  to  bullet  wounds,  more  seldom  to  punctures  and  irradiat- 
ing fractures  proceeding  from  those  of  the  orbital  margin  or  the  zygoma. 
In  war  time,  and  more  in  the  olden  days,  injuries  from  bayonets,  sabers, 
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and  knives  were  more  common.  The  wall  is  usually  injured  from  the 
temporal  side  rather  than  from  the  orbit.  The  foreign  body  passes,  with 
or  without  injury  to  the  globe,  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  may  also 
break  this  or  pass  through  the  lower  fissure.  The  lacrimal  gland  is  sel- 
dom involved,  as  it  is  well  protected  by  the  projection  of  the  brow. 

In  firearm  injuries  the  force  generally  comes  from  outwards  and  the 
orbital  contents,  as  well  as  the  globe,  are  generally  greatly  damaged.  Of 
these  the  globe,  the  nerve,  the  orbital  vessels,  muscles  and  nerves  are 
most  affected,  and  the  intra-orbital  bleeding  produces  hematoma  with 
marked  exophthalmus.  W  a  g  e  n  m  a  n  n=**  explains  the  occurrence  of 
corneal  necrosis  from  injury  to  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  nerves,  as  well 
as  to  the  posterior  long  ciliary  arteries,  and  has  proven  this  upon  rabbits. 

The  Diagnosis  is  from  appearances  and  sounding  by  the  finger 
and  probe.    Crepitation  may  commonly  be  elicited. 

The  Prognosis  depends  upon  the  amount  of  injury  and  damage 
to  the  eyeball. 

The  Therapy  is  surgical. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

Etiology.  Direct  fractures  come  from  punctures  and  shot 
wounds.  In  bullet  fractures  the  inner  walls  of  both  orbits  are  usually 
broken  on  account  of  their  contiguity  and  thinness.  Nearly  all  these 
fractures  come  from  bullet  wounds ;  two  from  other  forms  of  injury  are, 
however,  noted  below. 

The  irradiating  fracture  occurs  with  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
usually  connected  with  that  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  then  the  frontal, 
malar,  the  upper  jaw  bones,  connecting  with  the  thin  lamina  papyracea  of 
the  ethmoids  and  the  lacrimal  bones.  These  fractures  come  from  blows, 
falls  and  shot  wounds. 

The  break  is  generally  due  to  direct  force  and  is  evident  to  the 
examining  finger.  Two  characteristic  symptoms  occur,  bleeding  from 
the  nose  and  emphysema  of  the  orbit  and  lids,  as  was  well  marked  in 
Reber's  case.-^ 

In  a  case  seen  by  me  of  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones,  nasal  process  of 
frontal,  ethmoids,  and  presumably  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  in  a  man  who 
was  struck  by  a  scantling  across  the  brow,  there  not  only  developed  the 
deformity  of  a  saddle-nose  but  pronounced  paralytic  ptosis. 

The  prognosis  is  good,  barring  complications  of  infection  and 
orbital  abscess,  which  arise  from  extemal  wounds  or  from  those  of  the 
sinuses. 

The  Therapy  is  surgical  and  especially  prevention  of  infection 
by  tamponade  of  the  nose  by  iodoform  gauze.  Injections  are  not  to  be 
made  on  account  of  carr}'ing  infection  to  deeper  structures. 
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Loewer^'**  describes  a  case  injured  at  the  Roburit  factory  explo- 
which  there  was  a  wound  over  the  eyebrow,  lid  suffused  by  bItxKl. 
not  injured.     Paralysis  of  abduccns,  lack  of  pupillary  reaction, 


Fig.  359. 
icr's  case  of   emphysema  of   lids   follc»wing   fracture   of  the   inner  wall  of 


Fig.  300, 

iCture  nf  nasal  hones,  nasal  process  of  frontal,  ethmoids  nnd  roof  of  orbit, 
ralvtic  ptosis  and  saddlc-iTose. 

\  normal,  \\^o.  b'rojital  siitus  open,  inner  wall  fractured  with 
\re  of  brain,  posterior  ethmoid  cell*^  and  orbit  fractured  and  optic 
bund  injured  by  lesion  of  bone  at  post-mortem  two  weeks  later. 
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In  a  lady  who  got  off  a  street  car  and  passed  behind  it  just  in  time  to 
have  her  eye  almost  completely  gouged  out  by  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  a 
light  wagon,  the  nasal  bones  were  fractured  and  also  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbit,  the  ethmoids  being  comminuted.  I  had  to  immediately  enucle- 
ate the  eye,  remove  the  bone  fragments,  and  from  the  orbit  could  observe 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  nose.  Full  healing  resulted  and  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  prothesis  was  later  fitted.  This  patient  sued  for  $10,000  dam- 
ages, but  the  case  was  thrown  out  of  court  on  account  of  some  techni- 
cality. 

4:  Orbital  emphysema. 

Etiology.  This  symptom  is  due  to  air  being  carried  into  the 
orbital  tissues  through  communication  of  the  nasal  cavity  with  the  orbit 
by  fracture  of  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  plates  of  the  inner  wall,  thus 
opening  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses^  by  break  of  the  superior 
inner  wall,  the  frontal  sinus,  and  by  that  of  the  floor,  the  superior  maxil- 
lary sinus.  Also  in  rupture  of  the  lacrimal  sac  air  may  gain  communica- 
tion to  the  orbit.  In  all  of  these  injuries  there  must  also  be  a  laceration 
of  the  periosteum,  the  bone,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  both  the 
sinuses  and  that  of  the  orbit. 

Symptoms  and  Course.  Emphysema  of  the  orbit  is  usually 
combined  with  that  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva.  There  is  moderate 
exophthalmus,  which  is  lessened  by  closing  the  mouth  and  by  full  expira- 
tion. There  may  be  lessened  motility  of  the  globe  and  rotation  to  one 
side,  as  in  hematoma,  but  the  globe  may  be  readily  pushed  back  in  place, 
with  a  feeling  of  crepitation  and  a  sound  as  of  crunching  snow.  The 
diagnosis  is  safe  if  the  globe  goes  back  on  pressure  and  prolonged  ex- 
piration ;  and  on  blowing  or  sneezing  fills  out  again.  In  abnormal  com- 
munication, as  from  caries,  emphysema  may  recur  for  years. 

Orbital  emphysema  in  itself  is  harmless.  M  a  r  c  u  s^*  injected  air 
into  rabbits'  orbits  with  force  and  in  a  few  cases  caused  death  by  the 
force,  tearing  open  the  ophthalmic  veins.  This  has  not  occurred  in  human 
beings. 

The  therapy  is  to  avoid  forcible  expiration  and  sneezing  and  the 
use  of  a  pressure  bandage. 

This  condition  also  occurs  occasionally  after  intranasal  operations, 
particularly  for  ablation  of  the  middle  turbinal  body  and  opening  the 
ethmoid  cells,  from  fracture  of  the  inner  wall  or  perforation  by  the  cur- 
rette.  I  have  noted  three  such  cases  in  my  own,  and  others  practice,  in 
none  of  which  were  there  any  evil  effects,  the  emphysema  disappearing 
in  a  few  hours  and  no  infection  taking  place,  except  in  one  instance 
where  a  localized  abscess  of  the  lower  lid  developed,  which  was  opened 
and  drained  externally  with  good  results. 
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5.  Fracture  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit. 

Etiology,  Direct  fractures  obtain  from  all  forms  of  foreign 
bodies  and  implicate  the  maxillary  antrum,  nose  and  naso-pharynx.  or 
may  first  pass  through  these  cavities  to  the  orbit.  These  may  either  be 
from  punctured  or  shot  wounds.  Bullet  wounds  from  tlie  temporal  side 
may  shatter  the  floors  of  both  orbits;  those  from  the  mouth  may  range 
upwards  and  pierce  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  injuring  the  globe  and  passing 
up  into  the  brain. 

W^en  inflicted  by  great  force  radiating  fractures  extend  from  the 
maxilla»  malar  and  base  of  the  skull  The  causes  of  these  are  uj^nally 
blows  or  fcdls  upon  the  face.  Such  a  fracture  may  be  primarily  in  the 
orbital  wall  and  extend  to  the  malar,  as  reported  by  B  e  r  g  m  a  n,*"*  or 
conversely  from  the  zygoma  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  as  shown  by 
Kon  ig.**  The  break  is  often  observable  by  a  depression  or  can  be  felt 
by  the  finger.    Bleeding  from  the  nose  and  emphysema  from  opening  of 


Fig.  30L 

Actual  size  of  piece  of  wood  penetrating  orbit,  causing  fracture  of  floor  of  orbit, 
etc.     (Whitledge.) 

the  maxillary  antrum  are  common.  Infraction  of  the  lower  margin  of 
the  orbit  and  dislocation  of  the  globe  are  seen. 

The  heaiing  and  course  are  favorable  if  uncomplicated.  Contmonly 
the  injury  to  the  infra-orbital  nerve  leaves  loss  of  sensation  of  the  cheek. 

The  T  li  e  r  a  p  y  is  symptomatic.  The  fragments  may  be  raised  and 
held  in  position  by  wiring  or  nailing. 

I  have  seen  several  instances  of  fracture  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit, 
mostly  in  connection  with  the  malar  bone.  In  the  case  of  penetration  of 
the  orbit  to  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  by  a  sphnter  of  scantling  in  a 
sawyer,  the  inferior  wall  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  the  temporal  wall,  was 
fractured.*" 

W  h  i  1 1  e  dge**  reports  penetration  of  the  orbit  through  the  lower 
lid,  fracture  of  lower  wall  into  the  antrum,  fracture  of  the  internal  wall  and 
ethmoid  and  wound  communicating  freely  with  naso*pharynx«  from  large 
piece  of  wood.  Vision  not  at  the  time  affected.  Parts  brought  together, 
healing.  The  fourth  day  the  patient  complained  at  dressing  of  black  spot 
in  front  of  eye.    Partial  detachment  of  retina,  oblong  in  shape  and  twice 
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the  size  of  disc,  above  and  temporally  to  disc,  seen.  One  year  and  nine 
months  afterward  \'.  was  normal  and  narrow  line  of  retinal  atrophy 
marks  original  course  and  ix)sition  of  detachment. 

A  radiating  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  extending  through  the  floor 
of  the  orbit  and  base  of  the  skull  was  seen  by  me  in  a  man  who  fell  from 
a  two-story  scaffold  ten  days  before.  There  was  failing  sight,  the  nerve 
had  blanched,  some  hemorrhages  in  retina,  V.=finger5  at  one  meter. 
Moderate  hematoma,  paralysis  of  inferior  rectus,  moderate  protrusion  of 
globe,  but  it  was  not  immovable.  Death  from  meningitis  about  a  week 
later;  jK)st-mortem  showed  fracture  of  malar,  floor  and  apex  of  orbit 
extending  part  way  to  body  of  sphenoid. 

6.    Fracture   of   the   malar   bone. 

Etiology.  As  a  rule  malar  bone  fractures  are  combined  with 
those  of  the  upper  jaw  or  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  They 
are  generally  direct  injuries,  though,  as  noted  under  fractures  of  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  may  be  due  to  irradiation  from  the  base  of  the  skull  or  orbital 
rim. 

The  malar  bone  may  be  torn  away  from  its  sutures  wth  the  maxilla 
and  luxation  be  thereby  constituted.  As  a  rule  these  injuries  are  due  to 
cnishing  of  the  head  or  to  heavy  blows,  as  from  a  horse's  hoof.  The 
cheek  is  depressed,  the  dislocation  of  the  broken  fragment  being  back- 
wards and  downwards.  If  the  break  go  through  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
the  infra-orbital  nerve  is  injured,  with  loss  of  feeling  of  the  cheek.  The 
usual  symptoms  are  crepitation,  exophthalmus,  bleeding  into  the  orbit, 
conjunctiva  and  lids,  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  difficulty  and  pain  on 
chewing  on  account  of  partial  laceration  of  the  masseter,  or  movement 
of  the  fragments  of  bone  against  the  coronoid  process. 

The  Diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  general  symptoms  of  fracture, 
the  flattening  of  the  face,  pain  on  chewing  and  direct  examination  by  the 
finger. 

The  Prognosis  is  gotxl,  most  cases  making  recover)'. 
The  Therapy  is  symptomatic.     Tlie  bone  should  be  replaced  by 
manipulation  and  held  in  |X)sition  by  bandaging. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fresh  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  except  the  one 
noted  under  fracture  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  tliough  I  well  remember 
several  old  cases  where  the  flattening  of  the  face  was  due  to  kicks  from 
horses'  hoofs,  and  two  of  bullet  wounds  in  the  Civil  war. 

Praun**  quotes  an  instance  of  a  man  who  came  14  days  after 
being  kicked  in  the  face  by  a  horse.  The  eye  was  proptosed.  lids  and 
conjunctiva  suffused  with  blood,  nose  bleeiling  on  the  right  side.  The 
right  side  of  the  face  was  bruised  and  excoriated,  especially  over  the  nose 
and  malar  bone.    The  continuitv  of  the  lower  rim  of  the  orbit  was  broken 
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am)  the  outer  fmrt  of  the  malar  bone  found  pushed  downwards  and 
backwards.  There  was  loss  of  sensation  on  the  cheek,  pain  on  chewing, 
mouth-breathing  and  nasal  sj>eech,  as  the  nasal  [massages  were  stopped  up. 
The  nose  was  washed  nut  l>v  sublimate  solution  and  lamptinned  with 
iorloform  gauze;  full  healing  resulted. 


7.  Fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  occur  from  the  same  causes  as  those  of 
the  malar  bone.  In  but  few  cases  is  this  bone  injured  separately.  Gen- 
erally it  is  combined  with  fracture  of  the  malar,  ethmoid,  nasal,  lacrimal, 
nasal  pnxesses  of  the  frontal,  walls  of  the  orbit,  base  of  the  skull  and 
lower  jaw  from  severe  compression  of  the  head,  kicks  from  horses  or 
heavy  blows  from  blunt  {>bjccts.  Railway  wrecks,  elevator  and  runaway 
accidents  are  usual  causes.  Fracture  likewise  occurs  from  bullet  wounds. 
Dislocation  of  fragments  may  occur  into  the  orbit  and  cause  injury  to 
the  globe  or  nerve,  orbital  hematoma,  exophthalmus  and  emphysema. 
Bleeding  from  rupture  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  dangerous. 

The  diagnosis  is  from  the  loosening  of  the  jaw  and  symptoms 
generally  of  fracture.  The  prognosis  is  good  when  there  is  no  frac- 
ture of  the  base  of  the  skull  The  treatment  belongs  to  the  general  sur- 
ge<in,  who  replaces  the  fragnienls  and  wires  them  into  position. 

A  man  was  knocked  over  by  a  nmaway  and  besides  fracture  of  the 
femur  he  sustained  a  fracture  of  lioth  the  lower  and  upper  jaws  and 
zygoma,  the  latter  from  a  blow  from  the  horse*s  hoof,  a  triangular  frag- 
ment from  the  inferior  rim  of  the  orbit  entering  the  orbital  cavity  and 
being  readily  replaced  by  the  fingers  and  held  in  position  by  a  compress 
bandage.    Full  recovery  ensued, 

T  h  e  r  a  p  y.  The  surgical  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  orbital  walls 
consists  in  reposition,  removal  of  loose  fragments,  and  rest. 

In  splintering  and  comminution  of  the  Ijones,  with  external  w^ounds 
in  complicated  fractures,  the  kx)se  fragments  should  be  removed  by  for- 
ceps, attended  by  dissection  of  retaining  bands  of  tissue  by  blunt-pointed 
scissors.  However,  loose  fragments  that  yet  remain  attached  by  a  good 
sized  bat  id  of  periosteum  which  can  be  replaced  and  held  in  position  may 
be  reposited  and  will  heal  in  place.  Fragments  that  have  pierced  the  soft 
tissues  may  be  elevated,  cleared  from  the  tissues,  and  properly  replaced, 
being  held  by  periosteal  catgut  sutures,  metal  clamps,  or  even  by  sutures 
placed  in  the  soft  tissues  and  supported  by  a  retention  bandage. 

Simple  fractures,  without  solution  of  continuity  of  the  ex- 
ternal skin  or  mucous  lining  of  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  or  the  dura  mater 
of  the  cerebral  cavity,  are  generally  amenable,  Tlie  complicated 
fractures  which  open  up  the  sinuses  need  no  direct  form  of  surgical 
interference.  They  are  generally  upwards  and  inwards,  or  inwards  and 
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downwards,  and  lead  to  infective  processes  from  tearing  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  pneumatic  sinus.  Fractures  of  the  inner-upper 
walls  cannot  be  replaced  except  by  external  incision,  which  may  be 
made  below  the  eyebrow  and  the  bone  reposited  by  periosteal  probes  and 
forceps. 

Those  of  the  inner  wall  and  those  of  the  nasal  processes 
may  be  replaced  by  manipulation  through  the  nasal  passages  by  the  flat 
nasal  probe,  and  held  in  place  by  nasal  tampons.  The  treatment  is  usually 
combined  with  that  of  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  and  heals  with  an 
external  splint  made  out  of  dental  rubber  or  composition  to  mould  the 
external  nose  into  shape.  If  the  accessory  sinus  be  involved  the  nose 
should  be  gently  cleansed,  but  not  douched,  and  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze  strips,  which  should  be  removed  within  48  hours. 

Fractureof  thezygoma  may  extend  into,  and  a  piece  pene- 
trate, the  maxillary  antriun.  This  may  be  replaced  by  the  forefinger  of 
one  hand  of  the  operator  entering  the  mouth  well  behind  the  zygoma  and 
the  piece  raised  by  the  finger  into  place,  the  head  being  steadied  by  the 
operator's  other  hand.  If  this  is  not  possible  a  strong  resection  hook  is 
passed  around  the  zygoma  at  the  nasal  process  and  it  is  pushed  into  place. 
If  the  fracture  be  complicated  by  an  open  wound  then  the  splintered  bone 
may  be  reached  through  the  opening  and  raised  by  forceps  or  penetrated 
by  a  screw  and  thereby  purchase  given  to  relieve  the  impaction  and  re- 
place the  fragment. 

In  old  healed  fractures  ofthe  orbital  rim,  as  well  as 
in  uncomplicated  fractures,  an  external  incision  may  be  made  with  re- 
section of  the  bone — i.  e.,  an  osteotomy — in  order  to  reach  the  injured 
part,  free  the  impaction  and  replace  it. 

Direct  fracturesof  the  orbital  rim  are  the  rule.  Indi- 
rect fractures  without  replacement  of  the  fragments  require  no  operative 
interference.  They  are  accompanied  by  indirect  fracture  of  the  orbital 
wall  and  usually  with  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Direct  fractures  of  the  orbital  walls  are,  as  a  rule, 
due  to  penetrating  injuries  of  the  orbit,  are  isolated,  and  are  more  amen- 
able to  surgical  intervention  than  the  indirect. 

Under  rig^d  antiseptic  precautions  one  should  freely  open  the  wound 
of  entrance,  remove  foreign  bodies,  bone  splinters  and  secretion.  Prob- 
ing and  irrigation  are  not  to  be  done,  as  pathologic  products  may  thereby 
be  carried  deeper  into  the  tissues  and  cause  infection.  This  is  to  be  re- 
membered likewise  in  dealing  with  orbital  abscesses.  Drainage  by  the 
opening  with  gauze  will  remove  the  secretions  with  less  danger.  The 
operation  for  fracture  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  may  best  be  conducted  by 
an  incision  through  the  brow,  the  skin  well  retracted,  and,  if  necessary, 
resection  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  be  made  in  order  to  safely  reach  the 
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foreign  body  for  its  removal  and  that  of  the  broken  bone  splinters.  The 
finger  here  makes  the  best  probe,  and  by  it  the  broken  bone  may  be  best 
diagnosed,  the  splinters  seized  and  removed  by  forceps. 

When  the  roof  of  theorbit  is  known  to  be  fractured  and  the 
foreign  body  be  therein,  as  the  eyeball  has  usually  been  destroyed,  enuclea- 
tion of  the  globe  or  a  partial  exenteration  of  the  orbit  may  be  made  and 
thus  direct  access  to  the  fracture  be  obtained,  the  foreign  body  and  bone 
splinters  brought  into  view  and  more  easily  removed,  and  the  wound 
secretion  better  drained 

All  splinters  should  be  taken  away,  as  even  very  small  ones  may 
cause  inflammation,  meningitis,  brain  abscess,  and  loss  of  life.  If  a  local- 
ized brain  abscess  (which  is  common  in  bullet  hole  fractures)  is  found  it 
should  be  opened  and  drained. 

In  the  lighter  cases,  as  where  brain  symptoms  do  not  occur,  the  eye- 
ball may  be  retained  and  simple  drainage  of  the  wound  secured,  but  when 
the  bulb  is  injured  there  should  be  no  compunction  about  an  enucleation, 
as  we  thereby  secure  entire  diagnosis  and  drainage. 

In  complicated  or  old  healed  fractures  of  this  character,  as  the  de- 
formity is  the  only  defect,  it  may  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  as  no 
evil  results  have  been  reported  from  such  conditions. 

The  treatment  of  irradiating  and  contre-coup  fractures  is  that  of 
fractura  basis  cranii.^*^ 
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D.  INJURIES  TO  THE  ORBIT  FROM  FIRE-ARMS. 

a.  Injuries  to  the  orbital  margins. 

Glancing  or  superficial  wounds  of  the  orbital  margins  may  occur 
when  the  shot  does  not  come  from  in  front,  but  from  the  outer,  upper  or 
downward  direction.  It  may  carr>^  away  a  piece  of  the  soft  tissues 
or  bone  and  produce  contusion  of  the  globe.  Seldom  does  the  shot  re- 
main in  the  orbital  margin. 

b.  Injuries  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit  and  contents. 

1.  Injuries  to  the  roof. 

If  the  bullet  comes  from  above  and  in  front  it  splinters  the  upper 
margin  and  roof,  ranging  downwards,  destroying  the  eyeball,  passing 
through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  orbit,  through  the  floor  and  outer 
wall,  the  face,  and  out  of  the  head,  usually  by  the  aural  region  or  through 
the  naso-pharynx  and  neck.  Bullet  hole  and  radiation  fractures  have 
already  been  discussed. 

Shots  ranging  from  below  upwards  through  the  roof  to  the  brain 
have  more  interest  for  the  coroner  than  the  ophthalmic  surgeon,  as  they 
are  invariably,  and  generally  immediately,  fatal. 

2.  Injuries  to  the  floor. 

As  noted  above,  shots  ranging  from  above  pass  downwards  to  the 
neck  through  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Grazing  shots  affecting  superficially 
or  passing  through  and  fracturing  the  jaws  and  malar  bone  likewise 
shatter  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  particularly  the  floor.  Those  ranging  from 
below  pass  upwards  through  the  neck,  face,  floor  and  roof  of  the  orbit 
into  the  brain,  or  the  bullet  may  be  stopped  where  resistance  is  sufficient 
and  thus  lodge  in  the  root  of  the  nose,  orbital  rim,  ba.se  or  sphenoid  or 
its  cavity,  and  likewise  that  of  the  frontal  bone. 

3.  Temporal  wall  injuries. 

The  temple  being  the  favorite  situation  for  the  would-be  suicide  to 
press  his  revolver  muzzle,  and  at  least  50  per  cent  of  them  pointing  the 
barrel  too  far  forward  and  thus  failing  in  their  immediate  attempt,  a 
large  number  of  injuries  to  the  eyes  and  orbit  have  been  reported  from 
this  cause.  Likewise  in  modern  long  range  war,  the  shot  injuries  to  the 
head  have  increased  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  body. 
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The  bullet  passes  from  the  temporal  region  throug^h  the  outer  wall 
of  the  orbit,  destroying  the  eyeball  if  striking  it;  if  passing  behind,  cut- 
ting through  the  ojnic  nerve  or  avulsing  the  globe.  The  bulb  and  nerve 
may  escape  injur)-,  but  this,  as  well  as  the  bullet  remaining  in  the  orbit  or 
nasal  cavity,  is  rare*  Such  injuries  in  war  are  usually  fatal.  The  various 
injuries  to  the  eye  and  surroundings  produced  by  such  shots  have  been 
amply  illustrated  under  Injuries  to  the  Nerve  and  Fractures  of  the  Orbital 
Walls. 

W  e  ek  s^  reported  the  case  of  an  attempted  suicide  by  shooting  in 
the  temple.  The  ball  passed  through  toth  orbits  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  vision, 

4.  Inner  wall  injuries. 

The  bullet  may  pass  through  the  1>ase  of  the  nose  or  from  the  nose 
into  the  orbit ;  glancing  and  tangental  shots  passing  through  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  face  may  range  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  inner  wall* 
those  i>as5ing  through  the  inner  wall  of  the  side  of  the  orbit  anteriorly 
may  range  backwards  and  across  the  inedial  line  and  perforate  the  inner 
wall  of  the  opi>osite  orbit  and  destroy  the  optic  nerve  or  globe. 

N  e  w  f>  I  i  n  a*  reports  an  interesting  case  in  a  man,  aged  44.  There 
was  instantaneous  blindness  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  which 
gradually  developed  into  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  narrowing  of  the 
blood  vessels,  b^rom  the  symptoms  and  Roentgen  photographs,  the  ^hot 
apparently  entered  the  orbit  between  its  inner  wall  and  the  eyeball  to  the 
superior  orbital  fissure,  along  the  osseous  septum  between  this  and  the 
o]itic  foramen,  the  cavernous  sinus,  above  the  tiasserian  ganglion  to  the 
upper  face  of  the  temporal  pyramid,  where  it  became  lodged.  It  injured 
the  optic  nerve,  most  likely  the  upper  |x>rtion,  in  its  avascular  part,  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  grazed  its  ciliary  twigs,  and  con- 
tused the  oculo-motor  and  trochk*ar  nerves. 

5.  Bullet  injuries  from  behind. 

The  bullet  may  range  from  the  occiput  forwards,  reaching  the  eve 
and  orbit.  Also  the  bullet  may  enter  the  skull  near  the  ear  and  pass 
forwards  to  the  orbit,  commonly  destroying  or  tearing  out  the  eye  in  its 
passage.  Such  injuries  are  only  of  medico-I^al  and  mortuary  interest. 
as  none  live  thereafter. 


6.  Shot  injuries  of  the  orbital  contents  without  injury  to  the  walls. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  eyeball  and  orbital  C4>titents  de- 
pends upon  the  size  and  velocity  of  the  projectile,  as  well  as  the  parts 
upon  which  the  injury  is  inflicted. 
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In  such  bullet  wounds  of  the  orbital  contents  the  eyeball  is  usually 
burst  open;  in  shot  wounds  penetration  or  perforaticMi  of  the  globe  is 
common,  but  at  the  same  time  shot  pellets  may  be  impacted  in  the  tissues 
with  or  without  injury  to  the  globe.  Cases  have  been  known  of  penetra- 
tion of  the  orbit  by  a  bullet  in  which  no  physiologic  damage  has  resulted. 
Instances  have  been  given  under  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Orbit. 
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E.  TUMOR  FORMATION  IN  THE  ORBIT  AFTER  TRAUMATISM, 

The  cause  of  orbital  tumors  is  usually  ascribed  to  an  injury,  yet  in 
few  cases  may  the  direct  connection  be  established.    Blows  and  contusion 


Fig.  365. 
Exophthalmus  and  proptosis  of  the  eye    du^    to    non-malignant    inflammatorv 
hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  orbital  tissue  complicated    by    periostitis    of    tem- 
poral bone.     Exenteration  of  orbit.     Recurrence  of  growth.     Disappearance  un- 
der radio-therapy. 

of  the  orbital  margins  arc  so  common,  and  so  seldom  followed  by  tumor 
formation,  that  unless  we  accept  the  Cohnheim  theory  we  may  be  allowed 
to  express  doubt  as  to  the  connection. 

LITERATURE. 
Wurdcmann,  IVis.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.,  1904. 
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Fig.  sas. 

wound   of   orbit.     Skiagnim    shows   btiUct    impacted    al    angle   of  jaw* 
.  Williams.') 
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The  occurrence  of  osteoma  and  osteosarcoma  after  trauma  to  the 
bone  is  possible. 

N  o  ye  s^  reported  the  case  of  a  seven  year  old  g^rl  who  two  weeks 
before  was  injured  in  the  eye  by  a  foot-ball.  High  grade  of  exophthal- 
mus  resulted.  He  enucleated  the  globe,  but  further  operation  was  re- 
fused. The  tumor  rapidly  grew  and  the  child  died.  Post-mortem  re- 
vealed myxosarcoma. 

Elliot^  reported  a  woman  who  five  months  before  received  a  blow 
on  the  right  eye.  Blindness,  exophthalmus,  chemosis  and  swelling  of  the 
supraorbital  and  temporal  veins.  Exenteration  of  the  orbit  was  done 
when  examination  of  the  tissue  showed  a  fibrosarcoma  originating  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

INJURIES  INVOLVING  THE  ENTIRE  EYEBALL. 

A.  Contusion  without  rupture — Literature.  B.  Traumatic  exophthalmus — His- 
tory— Etiology-rPathology — Mechanism — Objective  symptoms — Subject- 
ive symptoms — Complications — Course — Diagnosis— Prognosis — ^Therapy — 
Ligation  operation — Literature.  C.  Traumatic  enophthahnus — ^T3n;>es — 
Tropho-neurotic  —  Cicatricial  —  Mechanical  —  Etiology  —  Mechanism  — 
Symptoms  —  Differential  diagnosis  —  Prognosis  —  Therapy  —  Literature. 
D.  Luxation  and  evulsion — Definition — Etiology  and  Mechanism — Symp- 
toms and  Course — Pathology — Prognosis— Therapy — Injuries  from  fire- 
arms— Literature. 

We  treat  here  of  injuries  of  the  entire  eyeball,  comprising  those 
from  contusions  and  displacements. 

A.  CONTUSION  WITHOUT  RUPTURE. 

The  lesions  caused  by  severe  contusion  of  the  eye  are  characteristic, 
viz.,  suffusions  of  blood  under  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva; 
perhaps  also  anterior  displacement  of  the  globe  from  hemorrhage  into  the 
orbital  tissues;  pericorneal  injection;  opacification  of  the  cornea;  wide 
and  immobile  pupil ;  blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  vitreous. 

The  patient  complains  of  poor  sight,  pain,  photophobia  and  lacrima- 
tion.  The  vision  deteriorates  and  as  a  rule  loss  of  accommodation  with 
loss  of  intra-ocular  tension  occurs.  F  u  c  h  s^  gives  the  lesions  that  may 
occur  from  contusions  without  rupture,  as  follows:  Parenchymatous 
opacity  of  the  cornea;  hyphema;  dialysis  of  iris;  aniridia;  partial  or 
total  inversion ;  radial  tears ;  pigmented  dehiscences ;  mydriasis  or  myosis ; 
cramp  or  paralysis  of  accommodation;  bleeding;  hemorrhagic  detach- 
ment of  chorioid  or  rupture ;  complete  or  partial  rupture  of  the  zonule, 
with  changes  in  position  of  lens,  then  rupture  of  the  capsule  with  cataract 
following;  point-like  pigment  deposits  in  the  capsule;  vitreous  bleeding 
and  membrane  formation ;  increase  and  decrease  in  the  intra-ocular  ten- 
sion from  the  resultant  glaucoma  or  degenerative  changes ;  bleeding ;  de- 
tachment and  rupture  of  retina ;  Berlin's  edema ;  changes  at  the  macula ; 
bleeding  into  the  nerve  sheaths ;  opticus  laceration  with  rupture  and  tear- 
ing out  of  the  retina.  All  of  these  lesions  will  be  found  specifically 
described  under  appropriate  titles  in  these  pages. 

K  u  n  s  t*  reports  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  struck  his  right  eye  on 
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the  Stump  of  a  reed.  Small  superficial  wound  of  lower  retro-tarsal  fold. 
No  perforation,  exophthalmus  or  disturbance  of  motility.  Three  days 
later  the  light-blue  iris  commenced  to  turn  green  from  hemorrhage  into 
the  ciliary  body.  Nineteen  days  after  the  accident  the  optic  disc  appeared 
pallid.  Four  months  later  central  retinal  vessels  commenced  to  be 
atrophic  and  genuine  white  atrophy  occurred,  believed  to  be  from  con- 
tusion of  the  eyeball. 
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B.  TRAUMATIC  EXOPHTHALMUS. 

Traumatic  exophthalmus  occurs  from  several  fontis  of  injury-  to 
the  eyeball  or  its  adnexa.  Protrusion  of  the  eye  occurs  from  bleeding 
into  the  orbit  and  from  movement  forward  of  bone  fragments,  both  of 
which  are  common  in  injury  to  the  orbit  and  are  dealt  with  under  that 
chapter.  Here  we  deal  with  pulsating  exophthalmus,  which  in  71  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  is  due  to  traumatism  (  Murray^). 

History.  The  first  technical  description  of  this  lesion  was  given 
by  T  ravers-  in  1809;  the  first  anatomic  examination  was  made  by 
Barron'  in  1835.  Since  then  many  cases  have  been  reported  by  other 
authors. 

Etiology.  Traumatic  pulsating  exophthalmus  is  found  most 
often  (75  per  cent.)  in  men  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  i.  e., 
in  the  most  active  working  period  of  life  when  most  commonly  exposed 
to  severe  exertion  and  accidents.  The  so-called  spontaneous  form  is 
more  common  in  women.  Peck*  reports  a  case  of  unilateral  exophthal- 
mus in  a  new-bom  infant,  spontaneous  here  by  establishment  of  collateral 
circulation. 

Pathology  and  Mechanism.  This  affection  may  be  due 
to  an  arterio- venous  aneurysm  of  the  internal  carotid  and  the  sinus  cavem- 
osus,  aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic  arter>',  anginous,  and  other  kinds  of 
tumors,  especially  sarcoma  and  encephalocele,  in  all  of  which  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  protrusion  may  be  a  traumatism,  but  in  most  cases 
it  is  due  to  a  rupture  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  in  the  sinus  cavemosus, 
by  which  the  arterial  stream  passes  directly  into  the  veins,  which  fill 
with  blood  and  push  the  eye  outwards.  The  blood  from  the  ophthal- 
mic veins  is  not  then  carried  back  into  the  circulation  properly  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  the  carotid  in  the  sinus  being  more  than  in  the  veins, 
so  the  vein  becomes  practically  an  artery  and  forms  a  pulsating  tumor 
above  and  to  the  inner  side.  From  this  condition  of  pressure  all  the 
clinical  symptoms  arise.    Tn  cases  not  due  to  rupture,  such  as  aneurysm 
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of  the  carotid  or  ophthalmic  arteries,  the  conditir>ns  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent and  due  to  direct  pressure.  The  lesion,  in  most  cases,  is  situated  in 
the  cranium  and  not  in  the  orbit.  The  superior  thyroid  artery  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  compensatory  circulation  after  tying  o{  the  common 
carotid,  when  it  is  found  dilated  and  strongly  pulsating. 

A,  M  a  i  1 1  a  n  d  R  a  m  s  a  y^  in  Ids  book  on  Eye  Injuries  and  their 
Treaiiiicnt  dismisses  the  subjects  of  luxation  and  avulsion,  exophthalmiis 
and  enophthalmus  with  a  short  anatomical  description  of  the  check  liga- 
ments: "Should  these  ligaments  l>e  ruptured  the  globe  may  be  dislo- 
cated completely  forwards  (exophthalmus)  or  driven  back  into  the  sock- 
et (enophthalmus)/' 

M  a  c  C  a  11  u  ni  and  C  o  r  n  e  1 1'^  made  an  effort  to  determine  ex- 
perimentally the  mechanism  of  exophthalmus  by  arranging  an  apparatus 
that  would  mark  upon  the  smoked  drum  any  movement  of  the  eye,  and 
then  proceeding  to  alter  the  normal  vascular  and  muscular  conditions.  It 
was  shown  that  obstruction  to  the  out  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  orbit  produces  exophthalmus  at  once,  w  hich  Is  relieved  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  collateral  circidation.  This  process  is'  completed,  however. 
so  slowly  that  in  the  meantime  the  orbital  tissue,  as  well  as  the  tissue 
of  the  face,  becomes  very  edematous^  thus  adding  to  the  exophthalmus. 
Furthermore  entirely  independent  of  any  circulatory  changes,  there  is  an 
exophthalmus  produced  directly  by  the  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic nerve.  This  protrusion  is  due  to  the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the 
orbital  muscle  tissue,  h^rom  these  experiments  no  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  as  to  the  mechanism  of  exophthalmus  in  Graves*  disease,  but 
the  possibilities  are  more  closely  defined. 

Objective  Symptoms.  Soon  after,  but  usually  not  imme- 
diately upon,  receipt  of  the  traumatism,  usually  a  few  hours  or  days, 
sometimes  weeks  or  months  afterwards,  the  patient  has  a  violent  pain  in 
the  eye,  the  lids  become  reddened  and  swollen,  the  veins  full,  the  upjjer 
lid  especially  swolleti  anil  immovable  and  cannot  be  raised,  sometimes  on 
account  of  its  weight  and  sometimes  on  account  of  paralysis.  The  imder 
lid  becomes  swollen,  the  conjunctiva  chemotic,  the  eyeball  protrudes 
strongly,  usually  outwards  and  downwards,  and  is  generally  immovable  so 
that  double  images  occur.  An  even  pressure  upon  the  globe  may  force  it 
back  into  position,  but  it  soon  returns.  Bending  over  increases  the  symp- 
toms. Pulsation  of  the  eyeball,  synchronous  with  the  radial  pulse,  is  then 
apparent,  and  is  heard,  upon  ausculation  over  the  eyeball  in  the  region  of 
tile  orbit  aiTd  even  the  neck,  as  an  aneurysmal  murmur  which,  as  a  rule, 
the  patient  himself  hears. 

In  true  rupture  of  the  carotid  in  the  sinus  the  bruit  is  increased  in 
systole.  On  pressure  on  the  common  carotid  in  the  neck  the  symptoms 
disappear.    As  a  rule  the  condition  appears  only  npon  one  side  and  then 
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later  on  the  other.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  becomes  chemosed, 
its  blood  vessels  enlarged,  and  the  tension  increases. 

The  lid  aperture  becomes  enlarged,  no  longer  fully  protecting  the 
cornea,  and  when  the  lids  cannot  be  closed  the  cornea  becomes  dry  and 
ulcerated.  Foreign  bodies  may  become  impacted  without  notice,  as  in 
most  cases  the  sensitiveness  is  lost.  The  anterior  chamber  becomes 
deeper,  the  iris  discolored,  the  pupil  moderately  enlarged  and  immovable. 
The  vitreous  becomes  turbid  and  papillitis  develops.  The  veins  enlarge, 
the  arteries  diminish  in  size.  Capillar}*  hyperemia  follows  later.  Atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  occurs  when  the  canalis  opticus  is  injured.  The  sight 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  media  and  the  implication  of  the  optic 
nerve.  'It  may  be  normal  or  greatly  diminished,  even  where  there  is  high 
d^ree  of  papillitis,  as  in  choked  disc,  the  sight  may  remain  good.  From 
the  pressure  behind,  the  eye  becomes  shorter  and  hyperopia  develops.  The 
accommodation  is  usually  diminished.  In  old  cases  the  sight  is  lost 
through  disease  of  the  uvea  and  increased  ocular  pressure  proceeding  to 
degenerative  changes,  ©r  through  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

The  Subjective  symptoms  at  first  are  pains  in  the  head  and 
orbit,  vertigo,  feeling  of  pressure,  blowing,  ringing,  and  knocking  sounds 
in  the  head.  Patient  is  very  uncomfortable  generally,  although  in  but 
few  cases  does  the  pressure  extend  sufficiently  to  the  brain  to  cause 
changes  therein. 

Mechanism.  The  clinical  picture  fully  explains  the  conditions 
of  communication  of  the  carotid  with  the  sinus.  The  symptoms,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  occur  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  injury,  but  somewhat 
later.  As  but  little  blood  at  first  passes  from  the  carotid,  the  ophthalmic 
veins  become  more  filled  through  the  collateral  circulation.  Later  in- 
flammatory changes  set  in  and  then  the  arteries  become  atrophic.  The 
blood  now  flows  from  the  carotid  through  the  cavernous  sinus  into  the 
veins  of  the  eye  and  lids,  which  accounts  for  the  synchronous  pulsation, 
and  the  picture  of  venous  stasis  of  the  retina.  Through  the  impact  of  the 
arterial  pressure  on  the  veins  come  the  noises  which  are  apparent  at  the 
time  of  systole,  produced  by  irregular  pressure  on  the  carotid  artery  in 
the  sinus.  Immovability  of  the  eye  outwards  occurs  from  paralysis  of 
the  abducens  nerve,  which  passes  by  the  cavernous  sinus.  From  this 
cause  likewise,  occurs  paralysis  of  the  oculomotor,  trochlear,  and  the 
first  twig  of  the  trigeminus. 

Complications.  From  the  immovability  of  the  eye  and  the 
wideness  of  the  lid  aperture  the  cornea  may  get  dry  and  become  the 
seat  of  infection  and  ulceration.  The  paralysis  is  caused  from  the  first 
twig  of  the  trigeminus.    In  many  cases  there  arc  anomalies  of  hearing. 

Course.  In  a  few  cases  all  symptoms  cease  or  ultimately  disap- 
pear after  a  year  or  two.     P  i  n  c  u  s^  reports  such  a  case.     In  one  case 
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bleeding  occurred  with  severe  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  orbit 
Death  may  likewise  be  due  to  the  breaking  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and 
involvement  of  the  brain  from  bleeding  or  infection.  Inflammation  of 
the  mediastinum  may  occur  from  thrombosis  in  the  sinus.  When  such 
complications  do  not  occur  the  pulsating  exophthalmus  may  become  less 
and  sight  better,  but  as  a  rule  the  subjective  symptoms  remain. 

The  Diagnosis  is  made  from  the  cardinal  symptoms,  the 
proptosis,  pulsation,  objective  and  subjective  noises,  and  vertigo.  It 
should  be  differentiated  from  proptosis  due  to  Graves'  disease  and  tumors, 
cellulitis  and  orbital  phlegmon,  ethmoidal  mucocele  (C  i  r  inc  ion  e*), 
rachitic  deformity  of  the  skull  (Cohen*),  osteoporosis 
(Schwenc  k*^).  The  differential  diagnosis  from  rupture  of  the  carotid 
or  aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic  arteries  may  be  made,  as  in  rupture  of  the 
carotid  there  is  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  especially  of  the  abducens,  and  in 
aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  the  vision  is  much  affected  on  account 
of  the  lesion  being  in  the  orbit. 

Prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  not  so  bad.  In  80  cases  only  9 
died  ;  ii  per  cent.  The  carotid  walls  seem  to  heal  in  about  half  the  cases, 
either  through  natural  means,  through  pressure,  or  the  result  of  opera- 
tion. Where  pulsating  ophthalmus  depends  upon  fracture  of  the  skull 
the  prognosis  is  not  good. 

In  S  a  1 1 1  e  r  '  s*^  series  of  1 13  cases  of  ligature  operations  only  10 
died,  3  from  infection  (all  befofe  1880),  2  from  hemorrhage,  i  from 
changes  in  the  blood  vessels,  i  from  anemia  and  i  from  general  debility. 

In  Keller's  cases  i  died  from  hemorrhage  and  one  from  old 
age. 

The  Therapy  is  either  by  pressure  upon  the  carotid,  by  the  fingers 
or  instruments,  or  by  operative  procedures.  Only  a  few  cases  are  re- 
lieved by  compression,  in  most  of  which  it  has  been  of  short  duration, 
necessitating  frequent  repetition  during  the  day.  R  a  s  c  a  1  o  n^^  reviews 
the  observations  of  Lefort.'*  Of  seven  cases  not  treated,  two  be- 
came better,  two  grew  worse,  and  three  died,  one  of  the  deaths  occurring 
from  hemorrhage  after  operation  for  a  supposedly  malignant  tumor. 
Of  thirty-seven  cases  treated  by  compression  there  was  a  complete  cure 
in  three  cases,  an  incomplete  cure  in  six,  and  sudden  death  in  one  case, 
while  there  was  not  any  result  in  the  remainder. 

When  compression  does  not  lead  to  a  cure  the  radical  operation  of 
tying  the  common  carotid  in  the  neck  has  cured  a  large  number  of  cases, 
the  general  mortality  being  not  over  10  per  cent.  .Sattler  and  Slo- 
m  a  n"  show  that  the  percentage  of  cures  by  this  oi)eration  as  about  fifty, 
the  mortality,  according  to  their  tables,  being  about  4  per  cent.  There 
are  six  cases  in  all  recorded   (Murray^)  of  tying  of  both  common 
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carotids  for  this  affection,  all  accomplished  without  itK>rtaUty  and  in 
five  with  cures, 

Han  sell,**  however,  reports  a  case  in  which  death  resulted,  o«c 
carotid  being  tied  four  weeks  after  the  first.  Jack  and  V  e  r  h  o  e  f  f ** 
report  a  death  from  tying  one  carotid.  M  u  r  r  a  y^  advises  that  the  in- 
ternal carotiif  be  first  tied,  the  extenial  Mow  the  origin  of  the  superior 
thyroiil,  to  delay  establishment  of  collateral  circulation.  Tliis  fatting, 
then  the  ligature  and  resection  of  the  branches  of  the  superior  ophthalmic 
vein  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit;  and  if  this  fails  ligature  of  the  oppo- 
site carotid  should  be  instituted, 

Golowin**  says  that  in  ever)-  case  the  operative  trcatmait  of  pul- 
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Fig,  me. 

Traumatic  exophthalmus. 


sating  exophthalmus  must  l>e  individualized  according  to  the  cluneal 
form  of  tlie  aflfection.  In  those  caics  where  marked  brain  symptoms  arc 
present,  as,  for  instance,  vertigo,  distressing  subjective  noises,  etc,  one 
must  by  all  means  ligatc  the  common  carotid.  In  those  cases  where  the 
clinical  symptoms  are  confined  to  either  the  orbit  alone  or  to  the  orbit 
and  face  together,  it  is  better  to  j>erform  an  orbital  operation.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  some  cases  one  would  get  a  good  result  by  ligating  the  oph- 
thalmic vein,  making  the  incision  under  the  eyebrows.  The  ligation  of 
the  ophthalmic  vein  with  a  previous  resection  of  the  orbital  wall 
(Kroenlein)  will  be  found  generally  useful  in  those  cases  where  relapses 
have  occurred  or  where  ligation  of  the  carotid  has  failed*  In  such  cases, 
indeed,  this  operation  should  be  given  the  preference  to  ligating  the 
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common  carotid  of  the  opposite  side  since  this  latter  is  apt  to  excite  too 
great  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  Resection  of  the  orbital 
wall  must  be  i>erformed  whenever  the  cHnical  picture  of  the  pulsating 
exophthalmus  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  intraorbital  growth. 

I  reported*'^"  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  while  rasing  a  window,  two 
years  before  examination,  heard  something  snap  in  the  head;  shortly 
afterwards  the  right  eye  protruded,  the  conjunctiva  became  congested, 
rushing  sounds  and  headache  followed ;  many  physicians  were  conMilted, 
one  of  whom  proposed  enucleation!  V  =  6/>cxiv  with  +1-50,  90''  = 
6/viii.  V.  F.  large,  small  paracentral  scotoma,  !o^  exotropia,  10^  R. 
hypertropia  at  6,ck)  M.  Conjunctival  and  cilary  veins  and  lids  congested. 
Bruit  tr>  touch  and  stethoscope  later  than  ventricular  movement :  vcrti^jfo. 


Fig  ^(11. 
Traumatic   pulsating   cxophtlialmus. 


<F,   Park   Lewis.) 


headache,  and  tinnitus  symptoms  increased  on  stooping  and  lying,  dim- 
inished by  pressure  on  closed  lids  and  carotid,  returned  on  removal  of 
pressure.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  showetl  dilated  vessels  and 
congested  disc*  Tied  conmion  carotid  in  neck.  From  time  of  operation 
eye  retracted,  bruit  stilled,  noises  and  headache  relieved,  uninterrupted 
recover}'.    Cure  six  months  later. 

I  cannot  let  pass  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  enucleation  of  such 
an  eye  would  have  been  a  grave  mistake,  as  the  varix  behind  the  ball 
w^ould  have  protruded  in  a  mass,  causing  dangerous  bleeding,  as  did  occur 
in  another  case  of  which  I  liave  hearsay  evidence,  in  which  tying  of 
the  carotid  was  finally  resorted  to. 

I  have  also  reported*'*'  a  boy  who  while  on  a  railway  platfonn 
was  struck  by  a  mail  bag  thrown  from  a  moving  train ;  was  knocked  un- 
conscious; bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth  followed.    Six  wxeks  later 
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he  gradually  developed  protrusion  of  the  right  eye,  vertigo,  pain  on 
stooping  over,  headache  and  bruit,  subjective  noises.  Compression  of 
external  carotid  reduced  the  symptoms,  and  bending  over  or  lying  down 
increased  them.  Operation  of  tying  common  carotid  advised  but  refused. 
In  this  case,  too,  a  popular  oculist  had  advised  enucleation ! 

R  o  1 1  e  t"  cured  a  case  by  malar  orbitotomy,  Kroenleins*  operation, 
with  tying  of  veins. 

B  e  1 1  r  e  m  i  e  u  x***  reports  a  case  with  a  souffle  that  disappeared  on 
compression  of  the  angular  vein  and  quotes  de  Wecker  and  Jocqs,  the 
former  of  whom  explained  the  action  that  the  pressure  on  the  vein  stopped 
the  vibration  from  the  neighboring  arteries,  and  the  latter  that  the 
souffle  caused  by  compression  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  by  the  vein  ceased 
when  the  vein  was  partially  emptied.  l>.  explains  the  effect  of  this  pres- 
sure simply  by  reduction  of  the  orbital  circulation. 

F.  Park  Lewi  s'-®  cured  a  case  of  aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  causing  pulsating  exophthalmus,  by  ligation  of  the  ophthalmic 
arter>'. 

Sat  tier-'  reix^rted  a  case  in  which  ten  years  before  a  17  year 
old  girl  received  a  blow  over  the  up|XT  orbital  margin,  where  a  pulsating. 
conij)ressible  tumor  developed,  and  another  non-pulsating  tumor  devel- 
oped on  the  inner  orbital  margin.  There  was  probably  a  small  perforation 
of  the  internal  carotid  inside  of  the  cavenious  sinus ;  the  aneurysmal  dila- 
tation involved  the  frontal  and  angular  veins.  The  treatment  consisted  in 
the  application  of  a  loose  ligature  over  the  common  carotid,  the  laying 
l>are  of  the  sac  and  ligating  it  twice;  the  aneurysmal,  tumor  was  then 
resected  and  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  ligated.  The  result  was  ver} 
satisfactory. 

S  c  h  w  a  b  a  c  h--  with  reference  to  Sattler's  method  of  operating  for 
pulsating  exophthalmus,  reix)rts  the  following  case:  A  boy,  aged  12,  was 
injured  by  a  knitting  needle,  which  pierced  the  medial  portion  of  the  left 
upper  lid  in  a  direction  toward  the  hose.  Half  a  year  later  the  upper  lid 
commenced  to  swell  fron>  exophthahnus,  and  the  finger  felt  a  variation  in 
the  depth  of  the  orbit,  so  that  the  diagnosis,  aneurysma  arterio-venosum 
of  the  left  internal  carotid  and  the  cavernous  sinus,  was  made.  After 
ligating  the  left  common  carotid  the  vibration  subsided,  but  not  the  blow- 
ing murmur.  Therefore,  Schwabach  entered  the  orbit  by  an  incision  at 
the  supraorbital  margin,  extending  from  the  medial  to  the  lateral  angle 
and  through  Tenon's  capsule.  Resection  of  4  cm.  of  a  very  tortuous 
vein  of  varying  lumen,  after  double  ligation,  stopped  the  blowing  noise 
at  once.  The  eyeball  resumed  its  nonnal  position  and  the  wound  healed 
per  primam. 

From  this  and  Sattler's  observations  Schwabach  recommends  for 
the  treatment  of  pulsating  exophthalmus  at  first  to  resect  the  aneurys- 
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matic  varix,  and,  if  not  snfficient,  to  ligate  the  carotid  artery.  Since  the 
ectatic  vessels  almost  always  lie  near  the  media!  wall,  they  can  be  easier 
and  less  dangerously  approached  throui^fh  the  npper  lid  than  by  Kroen- 
lein's  resection  of  the  lateral  orbital  wall. 

U  s  h  e  r^'  reports  three  cases  operated  on  by  ligation  on  the  same 
side  as  the  lesion,  of  the  common  carotid*  or  else  of  the  internal  and 
external  carotid  simnltaneonsly.  *The  suggestion  of  ligaturing  the  in- 
ternal and  external  carotids  instead  of  the  common  carotid  was  made 
to  OS  by  Prof.  Reid.  The  advantages  of  this  procedure  are  (i)  preven- 
tion of  collateral  circidation  by  the  branches  of  the  opposite  external 
carotid  on  the  affected  side,  thence  down  to  the  bifurcation  into  the  in- 
ternal carotid;  (2)  diminution  of  the  rush  of  bkwjd  between  the  branches 
of  the  o|ihthalmic  arter}^  and  those  with  which  they  communicate  outside 
the  orbital  cavity,  e.  g.,  the  facial,  infra-orbital,  temporal  etc.,  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion/' 

R  ol  let^**  reports  the  case  of  a  42  year  old  man  wiio,  with  a  nega- 
tive history,  developed  an  increasing  cephalalgia  three  years  before  his 
having  been  seen  by  the  author.  One  month  l>efore  the  study  of  his  case, 
right  orbital  pain  with  exophthalmus  on  the  corresponding  side  developed. 
Examination  showed  that  there  was  marked  right  exophthalmus  with 
limitation  of  ocular  motion,  complete  ptosis,  optic  neuritis,  and  vision 
reduced  to  one-third  of  normal.  The  findings  of  transillumination  were 
negative.    The  left  eye  was  healthy. 

The  cause  of  the  exophthalmus,  the  author  says,  is  obscure,  but  pos- 
sibly it  was,  he  thinks,  the  result  of  plastic  inflammatory  changes  from 
toxines.    The  operation  j>er formed  was  preferred  lo  that  of  Kronlein. 

HanselP*  read  a  paper  giving  the  history  of  a  case  with  left- 
sided  pulsating  exophthalmus  three  weeks  after  injnr}^  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  face;  venous  congestion  of  the  lids  and  ball;  partial  immo- 
bility of  the  globe ;  diplopia  and  deep-seated  pain.  In  spite  of  prolonged 
rest  in  bed  and  medicinal  treatment,  the  symptoms  slowly  increased  in 
severity.  Ligation  of  the  left  common  carotid  was  followed  by  ameliora- 
tion of  all  symptoms  and  recession  of  the  globe.  Relapse  in  four  weeks, 
attended  with  retinal  hemorrhages.  Ligation  of  the  right  common 
carotid,  with  edema  of  face  and  brain,  convulsions,  and  death  five  days 
later, 

F.  Park  Lewis**  reports  pulsating  exophthalmus  being  due  to 
a  Wow  on  the  back  of  the  head  of  a  man  who  had  been  celebrating  with 
a  party  of  convivials.  He  was  taken  home  in  an  unconscious  condition 
and  did  not  recover  for  several  weeks,  when  the  left  eye  was  found  to  be 
bulging  with  sensation  of  being  extruded  from  the  head,  continuing  for 
a  year  and  gradually  increasing.  Aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  was 
diagnosed  and  dissection  made  down  to  the  tumor,  the  artery  found  to 
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have  curved  upon  itself,  having  the  diameter  of  a  man's  little  finger. 
Several  ligatures  were  applied  and  cure  effected. 

Sattler"  reported  io6  cases  of  exophthalmus,  in  most  of  which 
ligatures  of  the  common  carotid  were  performed. 
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C.  TRAUMATIC  ENOPHTHALMUS. 

The  globe  may  be  forced  backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  This  con- 
dition is  less  often  observed  than  protrusion.  It  is  caused  by  a  trauma 
followed  by  either  absorption  of  the  orbital  fat,  from  cicatricial  inflamma- 
tory processes  of  the  orbital  contents,  from  enlargements  and  defects  of 
the  orbital  walls  following  mechanical  or  traumatic  causes.  Under 
enophthalmos  P  r  a  u  n^  distinguishes  the  tropho-neurotic,  cicatricial,  and 
mechanical  forms. 

Types.  The  tropho-n  eu  rot  ic  tyi)e  occurs  after  blows 
from  large  objects  upon  the  margins  of  the  orbit  or  the  skull,  which 
cause  a  sinking  of  the  bulb  into  the  orbit;  also  from  tropho-neurotic 
absorption  of  the  retrobulbar  orbital  fat  following  lesions  of  the  nerve 
trunks  or  the  centers.  Cicatricial  enophthalmos  is  caused  by  peri- 
ostitis of  the  orbit,  causing  contraction  of  the  connective  tissues  and  of 
the  orbital  fat.  Through  inflammatory  processes  in  the  orbit  with  cica- 
tricial contraction.  Tenon's  capsule  and  the  globe  become  more  or  less 
atrophic. 

Mechanical  enophthalmus  is  due  to  a  fracture  of  the  orbital 
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walls  causing  depression  down  and  back.  In  tropho-neurotic  enophthal- 
mus  the  bulb  loses  its  motility  and  the  sight  is  lost. 

Etiology.  Most  of  these  cases  are  caused  by  blows  from  large 
objects  upon  the  orbital  walls,  usually  above,  sometimes  on  one  side,  which 
produce  fracture  of  the  bones.  The  cause  of  the  condition  is  a  rupture  of 
Tenon's  capsule,  or  the  thickened  bands  of  this,  known  as  the  check 
ligaments,  and  as  this  contains  smooth  muscular  fibers  which  are  inner- 
vated by  the  sympathetic,  a  peripheral  or  central  lesion  of  this  would 
cause  relaxation  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibers  of  the  check  ligaments 
and  also  atrophy  and  absorption  of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue  which  per- 
mits the  eye  to  sink  backward  according  to  the  theory  of  Beer. 

Mechanism.  N  i  e  d  e  n^  observed,  in  a  case  where  a  large 
amount  of  earth  had  fallen  on  a  man  and  compressed  his  head  on  the 
side,  the  enophthalmus  was  due  to  atrophy  of  the  bolster  of  fat  of  the 
orbit  following  the  long  and  heavy  pressure. 

L  e  d  e  r  e  r'  believes  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  direct  injury  of 
the  orbital  structures  and  hemorrhage,  followed  by  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion, which  is  responsible  for  the  depression  of  the  eyeball.  He  is  con- 
curred in  by  L  e  Bo  u  x  and  M  a  k  1  a  k  o  f  f*  from  a  study  of  52  cases 
in  the  literature. 

K  i  1  b  o  u  r  n'^  believes  that  the  condition  is  a  rupture  of  Tenon's 
capsule  or  the  check  ligament. 

L  u  n  i  e  w  s  k  i®  considers  two  possibilities :  ( i )  the  trauma  may 
cause  the  enophthalmus  in  a  mechanical  manner,  and  that,  either  by 
occasioning  an  increase  in  the  intraorbital  space  through  fracture,  or  a 
decrease  in  same  by  retraction  and  contraction  of  the  scar  tissue;  (2)  the 
trauma  may  give  rise  to  enophthalmus  reflexly  in  an  indirect  manner. 
In  such  cases  one  may  suppose  it  to  be  caused  by  minute  hemorrhages 
into  the  ner\'e  sheaths  (particularly  the  sympathetic  nerve)  and  slight 
compression  of  the  nerve  fibers.  Maklakoff  believes  in  the  jx)ssibility  of 
a  rupture  of  the  ophthalmic  artery ;  this  seems  improbable  to  the  author, 
or,  at  the  most,  may  only  be  applicable  to  exceptional  cases.  Section 
of  the  cervical  branch  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  known  to  lead  to 
enophthalmus  and  slight  ptosis.  This  last  named  symptom  was  observed 
in  both  cases  and  indicated  an  injury  to  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

(1  e  S  c  h  w  c  i  n  i  t  z'  explains  his  case,  by  which  there  was  an  in- 
fraction of  the  orbital  walls,  by  the  lesion  of  the  sympathetic. 

C  h  a  s.  Z  i  m  m  e  r  m  a  n  n^  believes  the  explanation  of  traumatic 
enophthalmus  without  fracture  of  the  orbital  walls  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  to  be  very  uncertain,  as  he 
experimented  with  cocain  in  his  cases,  finding  reaction  persistent. 
G  e  s  s  n  e  r^  explains  these  cases  on  the  ground  of  periostitis  of  the 
orbit,  and  atrophy  of  the  rctro-bulbar  fat.    L  a  n  g^®  claims  that  in  most 
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cases  tlicre  is  a  fracture  or  dc|>ressioii  of  the  orbital  walls.  S  c  h  r  a  p- 
i  n  g  er,*'  in  his  three  cases,  which  were  accompanied  by  ptosis,  enoph- 
thalmus,  and  hypotnny,  declared  that  there  was^  a  sym|>athetic  paralysis. 
Beer*'  thinks  that  traumatic  enophihalmus  from  the  effects  of  blunt 
force  is  in  some  cases  due  to  atrophy  of  the  retro-bulbar  fat  and  orbital 
tissues  from  lesions  of  the  nerve  centers  and  the  sympathetic,  which  causes 
rclaxatiuii  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  check  ligaments  and  trophic 
changes. 

The  occurrence  of  either  enophthalinus  or  exophthahims  in  Jcsions 
of  the  symj>athetic  nerve,  is  due  to  relaxation  of  Miieller's  muscles  of  the 


Fig.  3<;8. 
Traumatic  ciiu|>hthalmus,     (.Geo.  F,  Keiper,) 


orbit  and  llic  im[>Hcatiun  of  the  hkx>d  vessels  of  the  orbital  tissues,  either 
being  contracted  or  dilated. 

D  u  n  n*^  thinks  enophthalmu>  is  mainly  due  to  loss  of  tonus  in  the 
check  lii^aments  of  Tenon's  cajisnle,  and  the  site  of  the  sympathetic  Icsioti 
is  in  tlie  lenticular  ganglion,  and  an  expression  of  direct  injury  by  con- 
tusion or  compression.  This  might  also  explain  the  frequency  of  ab- 
ducens  paralysis  with  traumatic  enophthalmus.  as  the  sixth  nerve  ob- 
tains some  of  its  supply  from  the  sym|)aihelic.  The  vascular  changes  in 
the  skin  of  the  face  are  absent  in  direct  injury  of  the  lenticular  ganglion, 
and  show  a  lesion  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Hess  e,^*  in  experiments  upon  rabliits  by  cutting  of  the  sympathetic, 
produced  enophthalmus.  l>  e  n  i  g*"  thought  his  case  was  due  to  irritation 
of  the  trigeminus,    v*    M  i  c  h  e  P"  says  that  the  occurrence  of  enophthal- 
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mils  after  blows  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  vaso-nmior  ceiUers,  F  i  c  k^* 
declares  the  cause  of  enoplithalmus  to  he  ihit:  to  a  tearing  or  pressing 
upon  the  orbital  connective  tissues  wliich  go  from  Tenon's  capsule  to 
vanoiis  points  in  the  orbit,  i.  e.,  check  ligaments, 

L  u  11  i  e  w  s  k  i"  reports  two  cases :  In  one  the  injury  was  inflicted 
by  a  thrust  with  the  point  of  an  nnibrella,  Knophlhalmus  developed  ini- 
niediately  after  the  trauma,  and  recession  of  the  bulb  into  the  orbital 
cavity  occurred  some  weeks  later.  He  ascribes  it  to  a  retro-bulbar  hem- 
orrhage, with  sul>sequent  contraction  of  tlie  scar  tissue.  In  the  second 
case,  due  to  a  horse  shoe,  owing  to  the  presence  of  mydriasis  and  slight 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  associated  with  the  cnophthalmus,  the  most 
probable  conclusion  seems  the  presumption  of  a  compression,  tearing  or 
rupturing  of  the  syuipathetic  and  rtther  nerves,  particularly  the  oculo- 
motor. 

Lukens^^  states  in  an  exhaustive  article  and  study  of  78  cases 
from  the  literature,  with  one  of  his  own,  when  there  is  no  gross  rle- 
pressed  fracture,  the  most  rational  explanation  is  that  of  absorption  of 
orbital  fat,  due  to  pressure,  incident  to  the  violent  cellulitis,  confined,  as 
it  is,  within  an  inelastic  bony  cavity.  Immediately  upon  subsidence  of 
the  intraorbital  swelhng,  the  loss  of  fatty  cushion  l^ecomcs  manifest 
anti  the  eye  recedes. 

**The  relationship  of  the  cclkditis  to  the  iraumaiism  varies.  There 
is  usually  a  wound  of  the  lids  or  a  fracture  of  the  orbit,  either  direct  or 
indirect.  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  hematoma,  as  suggested  by  Lerlerer, 
frequently  plays  an  important  role — and  I  think  this  was  true  in  my  case. 
See  also  VViirdcmann's  case,  where  the  hematoma  f«>llovved  an  operation 
for  lipoma  of  the  orbit  and  was  follow^ecl  later  by  enojihthalmus.'' 

B  e  e  r  *  s  tropho-neurosis  theory  is  doubtless  true  in  a  few  cases,  but 
the  maximum  enophthahnus  is  usually  manifest  too  sfx>n  to  Ije  accounted 
for  by  a  trophic  lesion. 

Enophthahnus  may  occur  indirectly  as  the  result  of  a  traumatism, 
through  a  nerve  lesion.  Mueller's  orbital  muscle  and  the  unstriped  muscle 
fibers  in  the  check  ligaments  (a  part  of  Tenon's  capsule)  are  both  con- 
trolled by  the  sympathetic.  S  c  h  a  p  r  i  n  g  e  r"  an<l  S  h  o  e  m  a  k  e  r'" 
assume  a  palsy  of  the  former. 

S  y  m  p  t  o  m  s.  Tlie  piitient  conies  with  the  explanation  that  some 
time  before,  as  a  rule  several  weeks,  the  eye  had  become  smaller  than 
the  other,  follo%ving  a  contusion  in  the  region  of  the  eye.  Ordinarily  a 
scar  may  1>e  observed,  usually  upon  the  eyebrow,  and  it  is  sometimes 
painful  to  pressure.  The  upper  lid  droops  and  is  not  so  convex.  The 
retro-tarsal  depression  is  deeper  and  the  lid  opening  is  not  so  large  as  on 
the  other  side.  Upon  examination  the  eyeball  is  usually  found  to  be  of 
normal  size,  the  space  between  the  orbit  and  the  bulb  is  enlarged.    P  r  a  u  11^ 
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says  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  as  if  he  were  wearing  an  artificial 
eye.  As  a  rule  the  globe  lias  full  ntovemcnt  and  vision.  Binocular  vision 
as  a  rule  remains,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  paralysis  or  fracture  of 
the  skull.  The  movement  of  the  eyeball.  es[>ecially  upwards  and  down- 
wards, seems  to  be  greater.  Tension  of  the  eye  and  the  fundus  is  iisuall) 
normal  The  subjective  symptoms  iti  a  few  ca^es  were  those  of  a  for- 
eign body  in  the  eye,  more  often  of  anesthesia  of  the  injured  side  of  the 
nose,  cheeks  and  lips»  caused  by  rupture  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  and 
infraction  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.     In    D  e  n  i  g  '  s**  case  there  was 


Fig.  mo. 

Traumatic  enophthalmuf..  (Swan  Burnett) 


parasthesia  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminus  and  on  the  injured  side  of  the 
face. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  neurotic  atrophy  of 
half  of  the  face,  which  gives  a  picture  similar  to  tliat  of  traumatic  enoph- 
thalmus,  phthisis  bulbi  or  microphthalmus,  for  the  eye  is  normal  in  size 
but  has  an  abnormally  deeper  location. 

The  Prognosis  is  that  further  sinking  of  the  eyeball  will  occur, 
in  many  cases  with  kjss  of  sight.    In  others  the  visual  acuity  remains. 

Therapy,  There  is  no  treatment  except  that  galvanism  or  high 
frequency  currents  may  be  employed  to  stimulate  nutrition. 

Only  a  few  cases  have  been  seen  in  my^*  experience,  one  due  to 
crushing  of  the  head  by  a  slamming  door,  one  following  a  hematoma  of 
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the  orljit  after  an  operation  fi>r  removal  of  an  orbital  lJi>oiTia  locate<i 
temporally  from  the  globe,  Mrst  there  occurred  decided  exophthalmu.^ 
which  resulted  several  months  later  in  enophthalmus  with  loss  of  mo- 
tility of  the  eye.  ptosis  and  optic  nerve  atrophy  with  total  loss  of  vision  in 
that  eye. 

Burnett*s"-"  case  was  injured  hy  a  cow.  probably  by  the  horn, 
as  there  was  a  long,  deep  wound  over  the  right  eyebrow,  the  left  e\c 
flattened!  and  the  tear  duct  practically  torn  out.  great  swelling  of  the 
eyelids  after  the  accident,  followed  by  cicatricial  contraction  wdth  exces- 
sive degree  of  ciiophthalniiis.  He  Ixdieved  the  coiidition  was  due  to 
plastic  inflammation  of  the  orbital  contents,  absorption  of  fat,  fracture  of 
floor  of  orbit  and  cicatricial  contraction. 


Fig.  370. 
Traumatic   enophthalmus.    (Lukcns.) 

Jn  Lukens*  case^*  a  man  of  54  was  in  a  drunken  fight  and  his 
assailant  stabbed  him  three  times  in  the  face  with  the  small  blade  of  a 
(xxrket  knife,  after  which  he  was  thrown  down  stairs.  Marked  exoph- 
thalmus.  rupture  of  artery,  fracture  of  orbit  communicating  with  acces- 
sory sinus.    Three  months  later  enophthalmus  followed. 

C  h  a  s,  Z  i  m  m  e  rm  a  n*  reported  tw^o  cases,  one  which  presented 
marked  enophthalmus.  The  enophthalmus  was  caused  by  a  fall  on  the 
right  eye,  by  which  the  visor  of  the  patient*s  cap  was  detached  and  in- 
jured the  lids  and  the  eyeball,  and  caused  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus 
muscle.  The  second  came  under  his  care  July  19,  i8<>2.  The  right  eye  of 
a  carpenter,  wliiie  looking  up  on  a  new  building,  in  which  he  worked- 
was  struck  by  mortar  falling  down  about  r^  feet.  Examined  soon  after- 
wards and  a  cast  of  mortar  found  filling  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  whole 
cornea  was  opaque  and  the  conjunctiva  discolored.  Sloughing  of  the 
cornea  and  symplepharon  necessitated  enucleation  in  four  weeks.  In  this 
case  the  enophthalmus  was  causefl  by  the  violent  contusion  of  the  eye- 
ball and  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 
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K  i  1  bo u  r  n^  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  age  53^  being  thrown  b 
a  siei^,  striking  on  left  side  of  face,  breaking  glasses  and  Uccriti 
upfier  lid,  cuts  not  extendsng  through  YiiV.  Ten  days  after  accident  cnoj 
tlialmiis  and  ptosis  on  left  side  were  noticed.  V"  =^  6/tv  in  eithef  1 
frith  correction,  orthophofia  vertically,  esophoria  2^. 

Le  B  o  u  K*  describes  the  case  of  a  15  year  oki  iMjy  who  Yiff\ 
the  face  by  a  horse.  The  nose  was  broken  and  wounded  at  its  base,  % 
another  wound  of  the  left  upper  eyelid.  The  eye  was  itot  injureA  1 
two  weeks'  time  the  eye  was  prominent  and  the  lids  were  so  swoDeiii 
discolored  that  they  could  not  be  opened,  A  few  w^eeks  later  there  1 
Riarkcd  enophthalmus.  The  ocular  motions,  intraocular  tension,  ^ 
the  eye-grounds  were  all  normal.  Tlie  pupil  was  itioderately  dilated  J 
the  iris  was  inactive  to  light  stimuli  aud  accommodation.  Visico  a 
reduced  to  one-eighth  of  normal »  and  there  was  a  central  scotona  i 
green, 

B  a  s  e  1 1  i**  repc^rls  a  patient  who  had  transitor)*  exophthata 
which  was  produced  especially  when  the  head  was  lowered-  Foaryti 
before  the  boy  was  struck  by  the  fist  of  a  companion.  The  blow  pfdoB 
a  slight  ecchymosis  which  soon  disappeared.  There  was  no  diitimuiioa' 
Ytsion  afterward.  Two  years  later  the  €>"€  was  more  shrunken. 
short  time  afterward,  while  bending  toward  the  ground,  the  boy  h 
the  sensation  as  if  the  eye  had  passed  out  of  the  orbit  Each  tinie I 
repeated  the  experiment  he  noticed  the  same  phenomenon.  WTieu  I 
ceased  the  movements ^  the  eye  took  its  natural  position. 

B  e  r  g  m  e  i  s  t  e  r-"  describes  a  case  of  congenital  etiopbthata 
w^ith  asymmetry  of  the  face.  V  ^  fingers  at  ^  m,,  \".  F.  nonital  Co\ 
boma  of  chorioid  and  disc.  Electric  irritability  of  facial  muscles  fiofffi 
Ptosis  from  the  retraction  of  the  globe.  Motility  of  eyeball  ven  toil 
impaired.  Tenotomy  of  the  four  recti  muscles  did  not  change  the  enoji 
thalmus,  apparently  owing  to  the  same  condition  of  the  obUque?  a-^  ^^ 
observed  (hiring  the  operation  on  the  recti.  Xo  muscular  iiberti 
could  be  felt  with  the  squint  hook,  only  hard,  tendonous  n  on -elastic  bam 
He  assumes  that  congenital  eno^ilnhalmus  is  caused  by  embryonic  dian^ 
independent  of  the  congenital  anomalies.  Two  other  cases  are  bne 
reported. 
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D.  LUXATION  AND  AVULSION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

D  e  f  i  n  i  t  i  o  ft.  Luxation  of  the  globe  is  caused  by  a  force  acting 
from  all  sides,  or  behind,  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  protrude  from  the  orbit 
between  the  lids.  The  optic  nerve  and  muscles  are  thereby  greatly 
stretched  and,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  partly  or  completely  torn  across. 
The  connections  between  the  orbital  cavity,  however,  remain  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  ball  being  retained  within  the  orbit.  If  such  cannot  be 
done  the  case  becomes  one  of  avulsion,  which  varies  from  this  degree  of 
trauma  to  those  in  which  the  globe  is  completely  torn  out,  in  which  the 
conjunctiva.  Tenon's  capsule,  muscles,  nerves,  optic  nerve,  are  com- 
pletely severed,  and  usually  some  of  the  orbital  fat  protrudes.  In  avulsion 
the  eyeball  cannot  be  returned  to  place  nor  retained  to  heal  therein. 

Etiology  and  Mechanism.  This  injury  occurs  from  large 
blunt  objects,  explosions,  as  close  shots  from  fire-arms,  and  large  bullet 
or  shell  wounds  which  come  from  one  side  and  push  the  bulb  forwards 
and  outwards.  In  the  case  of  projectiles  which  come  behind  the  equator, 
the  globe  is  pushed  forwards,  the  lids  open  widely  and  the  globe 
passes  out  between  them.  If  the  foreign  body  be  so  large  that  there  is 
not  room  for  it  to  pass  between  the  globe  and  the  apex  of  the  orbit  it 
usually  causes  the  more  common  injury  of  rupture  of  the  globe.  In 
general  the  objects  causing  such  injuries,  besides  those  from  firearms, 
are  the  ends  of  umbrellas,  parasols  and  canes,  shafts  of  vehicles,  blunt 
hooks  and  keys  and  kicks  from  bob-nailed  boots,  horns  and  hoofs  and 
bites  of  cattle,  horses  and  large  dogs.  Then  comes  the  digital  removal 
of  their  own  eyes  by  the  insane;  the  horrible  practice  of  gouging  by 
robbers,  as  was  largely  practiced  in  previous  centuries  and  of  which 
occurrences  are  even  now  reported. 

In  some  portions  of  the  world  quarrels  among  the  lower  classes  may 
be  accompanied  by  this  occurrence.  On  account  of  its  mechanism  this 
merits  space.  The  assault  is  completed  by  thrusting  the  thumb  into  the 
socket  at  the  outer  canthus  and  pressing  outwards,  the  fulcrum  being 
furnished  by  the  fingers  grasping  the  nose.    I  am  surprised  to  find  that 
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L  c  h  e  r,"    r  r  a  II  n^    ami    V  i  c  k'   state  that  this  fortn  of 
formerl)*  commoit  in  Americap  c!*peci^lly  in  Vlrgmm^  as  from  m  o^- 

ence  1  hat!  ^cen  it  exit j fined  to  the  \VcL**h,  atnl  my  reading  ascril»cj»  it  inasdif 
to  the  French.  Praun^  writes  that  it  is  known  in  Sahbur^  n>d  rir 
upper  Bay  cm  prDvinces  of  Germany  and  a  few  year^  agu  was  a  hvi^ 
iorm  of  assault  among!5t  the  street  ruffians  of  London.  Pick* 
that  in  Uganda  slaves  arc  subjected  to  this  barbarity,  onc-cyolncss  1 
a  livery  of  servitude* 

The  eyeball  has  been  washed  out  of  the  orbit  by  a  ^Ireaxn  Dl 
as  from  a  fire  engine  like  a  foreign  body  from  the  ear,    Stocis< 
states  that  at  the  explosion  of  the  Robiirit  powder  factory,  tilt  m 
drew  the  eyeballs  out  oi  the  scnrkets  of  many  persons.    A  further  [ 
is  caused  by  injuries  to  the  head  from  forceps  delivery  and  ivom  en 
ing  of  the  head  between  large  objects,  as  in  transpc*rtation  and  elevi 
accidents. 

In  exoplithafmic  goiter,  pulsating^  exophthalmus,  and  retro-bu 
tumors  the  eyeball  may  be  forced  so  far  forwards  that  the  lid5  slip  uvcr 
i!s  convexity  beyond  the  equator  atid  liixatio  hultii   resufti.     \  fmlM 
group  i.^  afforded  by  childbirth,  especially  forceps  injuries,  ■ 

Objective  and  Subjective  Symptoms  ami  Courit 
In  luxation  the  globe  protrudes  and  cannot  he  replaced  by  muscular tHori, 
the  lids  clasping  the  eye  around  tlie  optic  nerve  and  muscular  c«ie  \ 
hack  of  its  middle  diameter.  During  tlie  luxation  the  sight  is  bst  i 
the  squeezing;,  which  cuts  off  the  circulation.  At  the  time  of  the  pro- 
trusion there  is  a  sharp  pain  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  uncDn- 
sciousness.  Upon  reposition  the  pain  diminishes  and  some  or  al!  of  the 
sight  returns.  The  bleeding  is  usually  slight  as  the  tearing  may  be  con- 
fined  to  one  or  two  muscles.  If  infection  occurs  orbital  cellulitis  afiil 
meningitis  may  result.  If  the  eyeball  be  not  replaced  it  becomes  atrqiut 
and  later  is  found  in  the  socket  as  a  large,  round  stump.  In  the  caseoi 
a  complete  avulsion  there  is  no  stump,  the  socket  appearing  later  as  ifi 
bungling  enucleation  had  taken  place. 

Pathology.  R  e  i  s^  histologically  examined  a  case  of  e\i]Ui'i 
nervi  optici  with  luxation  of  the  bulb.  According  to  S  a  I  z  m  a  n,*  evul 
sio  nervi  optici  consists  of  a  tearing  away  of  the  optic  nerve  ironi  B< 
lamina  crihrosa,  without  rupture  or  evulsion  of  the  globe,  A  rupim 
of  the  optic  nerve  seldom  txrcurs  following  orbital  injuries.  The  aulW 
describes  a  case  of  a  37  year  old  man  in  whom  the  left  eye,  follow 
ing  a  blow  from  a  liouf,  had  been  forced  out  of  the  orbit  and  hung  b 
only  its  blood  vessels  and  attachments  (luxatio  l»ulbi  completa  vel  avui 
siri  bulbi).  The  glol>e  being  cut  off,  was  histologically  examined.  Hem 
orrhage  into  the  vitreous,  retinal  detachment  and  laceration  of  the  nen 
in  the  region  of  the  lamina  cribrcjsa  was  found.    The  streaths  of  the  nen' 
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were  not  torn  away  from  the  sclera  and  formed  a  pouch  28  min.  long 
containing  vitreous  and  blood  clots. 

The  Prognosis  in  both  luxation  and  avulsion  as  regards  life  is 
good  if  there  be  no  infection  leading  to  orbital  phlegmon  and  meningitis, 
which  depends  usually  ujxjn  concomitant  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the 
orbit  and  cranium.  In  case  of  luxation,  if  the  eye  l)e  immediately  replaced 
the  sight  may  return,  but  there  will  be  no  interference  with  its  move- 
ment on  account  of  tearing  of  the  muscles.  If  the  optic  nerve  or  its 
sheaths  be  torn  blindness  results.  Reposition  or  the  completely  avulsed 
globe  has  not  resulted  in  its  retention. 

Therapy.  Immediate  reposition  of  the  luxated  globe  by  manual 
manipulations  and  by  pulling  the  lids  outwards,  pressing  the  globe  be- 
tween them  back  into  the  orbit.  If  possible,  immediately  suturing  of  the 
divided  muscles  and  torn  tissues  and  pressure  bandage.  If  the  swelling  is 
too  great,  ice  and  pressure  bandaging  until  subsidence,  then  reparation 
of  the  torn  tissues,  portions  of  the  orbital  fat  protruding  through  the 
wound  are  to  be  trimmed  off  by  the  scissors.  In  the  case  of  complete 
avulsion  general  surgical  measures  arc  indicated. 

In  a  Welsh  colony  in  Wisconsin  during  an  altercation  one  of  the 
opponents  varied  the  usual  i)erformance  of  pommelling  his  antagonist 
by  inserting  his  thumb  into  the  other  man's  S(Kkct  and  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner  gouging  out  the  eyeball.  There  l)eing  no  tearing  of  the 
lids  the  case  healed  under  antiseptics  after  suturing,  as  in  a  badly  per- 
formed enucleation  such  as  I  saw  in  one  which  had  been  done  by  a  knife 
and  scissors.  Practically  no  movement  of  the  stump  and  prothesis  re- 
sulted, as  most  of  the  muscles  had  come  away  with  the  glol)e,  being  torn 
r>ut  by  the  roots. 

In  a  Russian  colony  in  Milwaukee  during  a  fight  one  fellow  had 
kicked  the  other  in  the  face  with  his  heavy,  hob-nailed  boot,  the  toe  of 
which  fractured  the  malar  bone  and  scjueezed  the  eyeball  out,  causing 
immediate  luxation.  Seen  one  week  later  there  was  extensive  cellulitis  of 
the  orbit,  temperature  105.5.  Incision  let  out  pus,  eyeball  immediately 
enucleated.     Recovery  and  prothesis. 

A  boy  had  his  head  crushed  in  an  elevator  accident,  l)oth  eyeballs 
protruded,  one  luxated.    Death  in  a  few^  hours. 

A  butcher  while  hanging  up  a  side  of  l)eef  slipped  and  the  hook 
caught  him  in  the  orbit,  tearing  off  the  upi)er  lid  and  practically  enucle- 
ating the  eyeball,  the  ojxjration  being  completed  by  me  some  hours  later. 

Several  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  one  of  pulsating  exophthalmus 
and  one  of  orl)itaI  tumor  have  been  seen  by  me  in  which  luxatio  bulbi 
(Kcurred  in  each  instance,  on  several  occasions,  the  patients  being  able  to 
return  their  own  eyes  to  their  sockets. 

Such  a  case  is  also  reported  by    I.  e  v  i  n"    where  exophthalmus  was 
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not  due  to  trauma  or  above  causes  in  which  luxation  occtmcd  diiri«| 
sleep  or  on  beruJing  over,  with  blindness,  paleness  of  disc,  coog^ora  d 
conjunctiva.  V.  at  other  timc^  6/vi  and  6/viit,  assutnal  lt»  k  sufniiioi 
in  the  veins  of  the  orbit  with  looitene^s  i>f  tlie  orbital  fascia  (cb«kfip* 
mcnts)* 

A  woman  in  getting  off  a  street  car,  passetl  behmd  it,  not  obnnftaf 
a  light  biigg  V  propeUcd  by  a  single  horse.    One  of  the  shafts  strack  htr, 
entering  the  orbit  at  the  temporal  side,  not  otily  rupttiring  the  eye  br? 
camming  alnu^^t  contplete  avulsion.    The  accident  happening  cloatto 
cjflice  I  -iaw  her  within  a  few  minutes,  and  on  removal  to  a  boipital 
pletecl  the  removal  of  the  globe,  having  later  to  appear  in  the 
as  a  medical  witnei<s. 

In  a  child  bitten  by  a  large  dog  the  marks  of  its  upper  jaw  mrim 
the  forehead  while  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  had  torn  away  the  lour 
lid  and,  catching  in  the  eyeball,  had  almost  completely  lorn  it  away  fr:lB 
its  connections  witli  the  orbit.  Enucleation  and  reposition  of  tiic  IM 
lid»  and  prt)thesis  secured  fair  cosmetic  results. 

W  i  1 1  i  a  m  s*  >ays  scant  reference  is  given  to  the  conflitio!i 
avulsio  bulbi  in  literature.  Little  di&tinctioti  is  made  between  3uxatianit»il 
avulsion.  The  former  may  be  non-traumatic,  while  the  latter  ii  aim 
traumatic.  The  case  of  a  man  aged  sixty  years  is  reported  who  vi^ 
ttriving  home  at  dus^k  and.  while  passing  a  wagon  with  some  gas  pipt 
projecting  out  from  it  at  an  angle,  an  end  of  one  of  the  piece?  of  ^ 
struck  his  eye,  lacerating  the  lids  and  gouging  the  eyeball  out  i>ii  tk 
cheek.  The  only  attachment  left  between  it  and  the  orbit  was  theextefiial 
rectus  muscle.  ' 

Fage^  dc^cril>e>^  luxation  of  the  eyeball  in  a  new-bom  infajit.  Tbe 
delivery  had  been  natural  without  the  aid  of  instruments  or  force,  andllK 
dislocation  was  attributed  to  a  contusion  in  the  low^er  abdominal  region, 
by  the  end  of  a  shaft,  that  the  mother  bad  received  the  day  before  tk 
birth  of  the  child. 

V  on  H  i  p  p  e  P"  writes  of  a  total  dislocation  of  the  eyeball  fn>Tn  the 
kick  of  a  horse.  The  |>atieiit  did  not  lose  consciousness,  but  walked  di- 
rectly after  the  accident,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  to  a  clinic.  One 
and  one-half  cm.  from  the  lateral  commissure  of  the  lids  of  left  eye  ^ 
gaping  vertical  w^ound,  4  cm.  long,  showed  the  bone.  The  upper  orbital 
margin  was  torn  off  and  eleven  sccjuestra  w^ere  found  in  the  orbit.  It  wa> 
ascertained  by  palpation  that  the  optic  nerve  was  not  torn.  Tk 
eccbymosed  lids  w^ere  retracted  behind  the  immovable,  stretched  eyebal'. 
the  internal  rectus  w^as  torn  oflf  froni  the  sclera,  the  epithelium  of  thr 
cornea  below  the  center  scraped  off,  anterior  chamber  normal,  pupil  en- 
larged without  reaction,  eye  totally  blind.  The  lids  were  drawn  back 
and  the  eyeball  replaced,  the  internal  rectus  sewed  on. 
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Optic  disc  pale,  its  borders  indistinct,  surrounding  retina  whitish 
g^rey,  opaque,  veins  almost  normally  filled,  arteries  very  thin,  blood  cur- 
rent partially  interrupted,  circulation  in  retina  totally  abtilished.  Heal- 
ing took  place  with  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  were  of  great  interest,  as  they  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  complete  peniianent  blindness  of  the  left  eye. 
Within  the  first  two  week*^  the  retinal  circulation  seemed  to  be  restored 
to  a  certain  deg:ree»  but  after  the  third  week  the  veins  grew  thinner, 
then  all  vessels  on  the  disc  had  disappeared  except  two  twigs ;  at  the 
periphery  were  a  few  filiform  vessels.  The  optic  disc  was  white,  a  little 
opaque,  the  intense  gray  discoloration  of  the  retina  had  somewhat 
cleared  up.  This  showed  that  bliurlness  was  due  not  to  stretching  of  the 
optic  nerve  prrxkiced  by  the  dislocation  of  the  eyeball,  but  by  a  rupture 
of  the  central  retinal  artery,  which  gives  the  same  o[>hlbalmoscopic  pic- 
ture as  embolism. 

A  weak,  transient  circulation  takes  place  by  capillary  anastomoses 
between  branches  of  the  posterior  ciliar>'  arteries  and  the  central  artery 
at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  sclera.  The  scanty  blood 
supply  not  l3eing  sufficient  for  the  mitrition  of  the  retina,  a  rapid  necrosis 
of  the  inner  strata  follows,  shown  by  the  early  occurrence  of  the  diffuse 
opacity.  This  disappears  after  a  few  weeks  with  the  resorption  of  the 
destroyed  retinal  elements  and  the  development  of  atrophv.  and  the 
normal  re*l  color  of  the  fundus  reaj>i)ears,  ou  which  the  thickened  walls 
of  the  tnore  or  less  completely  empty  retinal  vessels  are  clearly  visible 
as  white  lines. 

Exactly  the  same  condition  prevailetl  in  this  case.  A  siiuultaneous 
laceration  of  the  ciliary  arteries  could  be  excluded,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  pigment  in  the  retina.  According  to  clinical  experiences  and 
the  experiments  of  W  a  g  e  n  m  a  n  n,'*  the  separation  of  the  ciliary 
arteries  is  followed  by  pathological  changes  of  the  chorioidal  vessels,  sec- 
ondary aflPection  of  the  pigment  epithelium  and  immigration  of  pigment 
into  the  retina. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  injury  von  Hippel  assumes  that  one 
point  of  the  horse-shne  nuist,  after  breaking  the  upper  orbital  margin, 
have  entere<l  the  (>rbit  between  T(jl4  and  eyeball.  By  the  pressure  upon 
the  contents  of  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  side,  the  globe  was  sud- 
denly crowded  ff^rward  and  turned  toward  the  temple  with  such  force 
that  the  tendon  of  the  internal  rectus  was  torn.  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  eyeball  itself  was  not  hit,  as  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  lack  of 
mpture  of  the  chorioid  or  hemorrhages  into  the  vitreous. 

Dzuatowski*-  describes  a  farmer  wdio  sustained  an  injury  of 
the  right  eye  through  a  blow  from  a  cow's  honi,  causing  marked  pro- 
trusion of  the  bulb  witli  tnalnlitv  to  close  the  lids.     The  sclera,  above 
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the  cornea,  was  completely  exposed.  The  superior  and  external  recti  and 
the  superior  oblique  muscles  were  ruptured.  The  fundus  of  the  eye 
could  not  be  examined  owing  to  the  traumatic  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
The  following  operations  were  performed  by  \V  i  c  h  e  r  k  i  e  w  i  c  z  :^' 
reposition  of  the  bulb  into  tlie  orbital  cavity,  suture  of  the  superior  oblique 
and  temporary  blepharorrhaphy.  A  corneal  ulcer  and  hypc^ion  developed 
subsequently.  The  ulcer  healed  rapidly  and  the  hypopion  was  emptied. 
The  patient  was  discharged  with  preservation  and  normal  position  of  the 
eyeball,  though  marked  limitation  of  the  movements  of  the  eye  and 
anesthesia  of  the  cornea  and  bulbar  conjunctiva  remained. 

Lundsgaard**  reports  a  case  of  avulsion  of  the  eyeball  by  an 
insane  person.  Although  no  witness  was  present,  all  circumstances 
pointed  to  the  assumption  that  one  insane  woman  had,  within  two  min- 
utes, as  they  were  not  longer  together,  torn  out  the  eyes  of  another  insane 
woman.  One  eyeball  was  lying  on  the  floor,  the  other  was  hanging  by 
the  internal  rectus.  The  optic  nerves  were  severed  at  about  4  and  5 
mm.  from  the  eyeballs. 

D  e  B  e  c  k"  reports  traumatic  enucleation  from  a  fire  hose,  the  force 
of  which  is  tremendous,  requiring  three  or  four  men  to  hold  the  nozzle. 
It  occasionally  gets  away  from  the  operators  and  on  this  occasion  struck 
a  fireman  full  in  the  face  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet,  knocking 
him  unconscious  twenty  feet  away.  Xo  trace  of  eyeball  was  found,  the 
current  being  driven  into  the  corner  of  the  eye  had  neatly  torn  it  out. 
Speedy  and  complete  recovery  followed. 

Guy  L.  N  o  y  e  s*"  reports  a  case  of  self -enucleation  of  one  eye  and 
severe  contusion  of  the  other,  resulting  in  total  blindness,  in  an  insane 
woman  who  said  she  did  it  in  accordance  with  scripture :  "If  thine  eve 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out," — recovery  with  blindness. 

M  a  c  K  i  n  1  a  y^^  described  an  insane  butcher  who  said  to  his  at- 
tendant **Watch  me  gouge  out  my  eye,"  and  quick  as  thought,  with  his 
thumb,  he  did  so,  throwing  his  eye  against  the  wall  opposite.  Had  he  not 
been  forcibly  prevented  he  would  have  proceeded  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  other  eye.    Full  recovery. 

M  c  H  a  r  (1  y's^®  case  gouged  out  one  eye  and  died  of  suppurative 
meningitis  in  four  days. 

Fulton"  had  a  drunkard  who  almost  completed  double  self- 
enucleation,  the  eyeball  being  held  in  only  by  the  conjunctiva. 

In  Young's^®  case  the  patient  grew  religiously  maniacal  five 
weeks  after  injury  and  recovery  from  successful  operation  following  re- 
moval of  steel  from  eye  with  giant  magnet  and,  as  in  Noyes'  case, 
according  to  the  scripture  injunction,  was  al)out  to  pluck  out  his  eye 
but  was  forci1)Iy  prevented.    He  died  from  acute  mania  in  six  days. 

Injuries   from  firearms  during  war,  attempted  suicide  or  murder 
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hunting  accidents  causing  avulsion  of  the  eyeball,  occur  from  close 
je  and  are  usually  fatal.  I  have  seen  several  such  corpses  in  which 
eye,  with  the  side  of  the  face,  was  completely  blown  away  by  the 
re  of  the  explosion.  P  r  a  u  n^  says  that  in  a  few  cases  a  projectile 
'  come  from  such  a  direction  and  strike  the  side  of  the  head  in  such  a 

as,  on  its  exit  or  from  tissue  or  bone  being  carried  along,  the  eyeball 
'  likewise  be  carried  along  and  out  of  the  orbit. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TRAUMATIC  DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  MOTILITY  OF  THE  EYE. 

Primary  injuries — Secondary  disease.  I.  Muscles,  (a)  Wounds — Etiology — 
Symptoms — Diagnosis — Prognosis — ^Therapy,  (b)  Injuries  from  blunt 
objects — Etiology,  (c)  Secondary  disease — Literature.  II.  Injuries  and 
paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves,     (a)   Paralysis  due  to   lesion  in   orbit. 

(b)  Base  of  brain,  (c)  Cerebral  centers — Etiology — Symptoms  and 
course — Diagnosis — Differential  diagnosis — Prognosis — ^Therapy.  Cases 
illustrating  injury  and  paralysis  of  ocular  nerves.  1.  Abducens.  (a)  Or- 
bital,   (b)  Basal,    (c)  Cerebral.    2.  Oculomotor,    (a)  Orbital,    (b)  Basal. 

(c)  Central.    3.  Trigeminus.    4.  Facialis. 

The  traumatic  disturbances  of  the  motility  of  the  eye  are  due  to 
injury  to  the  muscles,  nerves  or  motor  centers,  and  to  amblyopia  from 
ocular  changes. 

The  muscles  may  be  primarily  injured  by  stabs  and  shots, 
or  torn,  through  the  effect  of  blunt  force,  which  may  likewise  cause  con- 
tusion of  the  muscle  elements,  bleeding  into  the  muscles,  bleeding  into  the 
orbit,  or  rupture  and  laceration  from  bone  fragments  in  fractures  of  the 
orbital  walls. 

The  ocular  muscles  may  become  secondarily  diseased 
through  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  orbit. 

Injuries  to  the  nerves  may  occur  in  the  orbit  from  the  same 
character  of  causes  as  those  affecting  the  muscles,  so  that  commonly  they 
are  involved  together  in  the  bony  canals  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  as  from 
fractures  where  they  are  usually  involved  with  the  optic  nerve,  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  along  their  course  to  the  nerve  centers  where  the  lesion 
may  be  nuclear,  fascicular  or  cortical;  or  combined  in  several  localities 
together  with  injury  to  the  brain  substance  and  the  meninges,  as  in  frac- 
tures of  the  skull. 

Wendell  R  e  b  e  r^  says  that  obstetric  injuries  account  for  many 
cases  of  interrupted  binocular  vision  from  retinal  hemorrhages. 

Gaylord  C.  HalP  reports  four  cases  that  came  with  a  history 
of  strabismus  immediately  following  injury,  in  which  the  relationship 
appeared  intimate,  in  all  of  which  the  strabismus  seemed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  resultant  amblyopia. 

A  boy  of  19  years,  who  at  the  age  of  six  was  hit  on  the  head  by  some 
lumber.    Since  then  left  eye  has  been  turned  in.    Vision  fingers  at  one 
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meter.  Eye  deviates  so  far  inward  that  only  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is 
visible.  Action  of  external  rectus  not  sufficient  to  straighten  the  eye 
with  other  closed,  though  attempts  were  made. 

Right  eye  vision  6/vi,  no  trouble.  Operation  tenotomy  of  left  in- 
ternal rectus,  after  which  external  could  turn  eye  outward  without  diffi- 
culty, though  when  at  rest  left  eye  still  deviated  inward.  External 
rectus  was  advanced  and  eye  slightly  over-corrected.  Cosmetic  result 
good. 

I.  INJURIES  TO  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLES. 
A.  Wounds. 

Etiology.  The  entrance  of  pointed  objects,  shot  and  foreign 
bodies  into  the  orbit,  as  noted  before,  is  somewhat  common.  In  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  paralysis  is  due  to  direct 
injury  to  the  muscle  or  to  its  supplying  nerve,  or  whether  it  be  from 
hemorrhage  or  laceration  from  bone  fragments.  The  levator  of  the  lid  is 
most  often  cut  through,  causing  ptosis.  Commonly  several  muscles  are 
injured  at  the  same  time,  especially  where  a  luxation  of  the  globe  has 
been  produced  where  the  tendons  are  dragged  out  of  the  body  of  the 
muscle. 

Symptoms.  The  wound  of  entrance  in  the  conjunctiva  or  lids, 
and  characteristics  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit,  are  to  be  ob- 
served. The  subconjunctival  ecchymosis,  chemosis  and  swelling  of  the 
lids  being  usually  prominent.  In  isolated  ruptures  or  wounds  there  is 
loss  of  motion  towards  the  injured  side  and  the  eye  is  pulled  the  other 
way  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  antagonist. 

Double  vision  is  complained  of  or  readily  elicited.  If  several  mus- 
cles be  injured  the  eye  protrudes  from  loss  of  their  tension  and  from 
the  hematoma  in  Tenon's  capsule  and  the  orbit,  and  the  ocular  move- 
ments in  all  directions  are  diminished  thereby.  The  motility  of  the 
globe  is  permanently  damaged  from  solution  of  continuity  of  the  muscles 
or  nerves,  but  may  return  if  the  loss  of  motion  be  due  to  hemorrhage.  As 
a  rule  the  globe  remains  intact,  but  it  may  likewise  have  been  opened  by 
the  injury.- 

The  Diagnosis  depends  upon  the  anamnesis  and  the  kind  of 
injury.  Wounds  over  the  insertion  or  belly  of  the  muscles  are  charac- 
teristic. If  over  the  tendon,  shreds  of  tendon  tissue  may  protrude  or  the 
lacerated  tendon  be  seen  in  the  depths  of  the  wound.  Partial  laceration 
is  difficult  to  diagnose  on  account  of  the  bleeding  and  the  contused  nature 
of  the  wound. 

The  Prognosis  of  isolated  injury  to  muscle  or  tendon  is  good 
if  an  operation  be  done  to  correct  the  accidental  tenotomy.    Where  much 
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issue  formSi  especially  after  the  retention  of  foreign  bodies,  the 
Dsis  is  unfavorable  as  to  recovery  of  function. 

he  Therapy  is  surgical.  The  ends  of  the  divided  muscle  or 
1  should  be  brought  together  by  two  or  three  interrupted  sutures, 
be  tendon  has  been  divided,  the  Worth  or  other  advancement  opera- 
lay  be  made,  especially  where  the  injury  has  happened  some  time 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  partial  division  of  the  tendon  or 


Fig.  371. 

netraling  wound  Icnoij's  capsule,  with  laceration  left  internal  rectus   (meat 
Paticiit  looking  forward;  L.  external  strabismus. 

•  .... 

Onay  not  produce  permanent  disturbance  or  tnotility,  for  it  heals 
y.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  a  graduated 
my  on  the  antagonist  in  order  to  secure  muscle  equilibrium. 
1  a  young  man  who  slipped  while  hanging  up  a  side  of  beef  and 
ijured  by  a  butchers  meat-hook,  the  point  of  h<x>k  p<^netrating  the 
it  the  inner  canthus  and  lacerating  the  belly  of  the  internal  rectus, 
tic  external  strabismus  was  produce<l.  This  I  corrected  by  fin<ling 
led  ends  and  suturing  tliem  together. 
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Weeks'  reported  paralysis  of  external  rectus  lasting  six  weeks, 
from  a  fencing  foil  striking*  just  below  the  margin  of  the  lid. 

In  another  case  a  mcat-hook  caught  a  man  in  the  orbit  in  falling* 
tearing  the  internal  rectus  across  without  injuring  the  eyeball,  but  lacerat- 
ing the  lid  somewhat.  There  was  marked  divergence  with  diplopia,  but 
by  catching  up  the  tissue  of  Tenon's  capsule,  together  with  the  torn 
nuiscle»  and  suturing  it  to  the  eyeball  the  diplopia  was  corrected.  This 
w^as  verv  similar  to  mv  own  case. 


Penetrating  womul  Tenon*%  capsule*  with  laceration  left  intcnial  rectus   (meal 
hook),    (b)   ]4cad  turned  to  left;  paraDeltsm. 

B  e  r  g  e  r  *  reports  two  cases  of  traumatic  paralysis  of  the  internal 
rectus,  one  of  the  inferior  rectus,  one  of  the  superior  oblique,  and  two  of 
the  external  rectu.s,  all  caused  by  more  or  less  pointed,  wedge-shaped 
objects,  entering  between  eyeball  atid  orbital  wall,  with  contusion  of  the 
former. 

As  to  the  p  r  o  |j;  11  u  s  i  s,  licr»j;tT  say^  that  complete  separations  of 
the  ntuscles  entail  lasting  paralysis  with  secondary  contracture  of  the 
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antagonists*  Partial  lacerations  may,  like  partial  re^ectians,  heal  after 
some  time  with  perfect  restoration  of  function.  Berger  recommends  to 
postpone  the  suture  until  the  ecchymosis  is  ahsorbed  and  a  complete  divi- 
sion of  the  muscle  is  ascertained.  The  absorption  in  his  case  was  mate- 
rially  accelerated  hy  inlemal  use  of  iodid  of  potassium. 


Figr.  373. 
Tninmatic  cnoplithalmiis.     Paralysis  extcrnnl   rectus. 
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B>  Injuries  to  the  ocular  muBcles  from  blunt  objects. 

Etiology.  The  ocular  muscles  may  be  directly  contused  and 
rendered  functionless  by  blows  on  the  eye  from  blunt  objects,  especially 
the  levator  of  the  lid,  whose  exposed  tendon  is  most  often  bruised.  Such 
isolated  injuries  to  the  levator  come  from  blows  from  thrown  stone-^i 
shots  and  other  blows  uptm  the  eyebrow  without  specially  showing 
swelling  or  the  production  of  scar  tissue. 

The  muscles  may  be  indirectly  affected  by  the  pressure  of  a  hema- 
toma, or  fragments  of  boue  in  the  orbit  fallowing  a  blow  from  a  blunt 
object,  or  torn  out  of  their  insertions,  or  in  two,  by  luxation  and  avulsion 
f*i  the  glt>be.  Fire-arm  injuries  may  Ix^th  directly  and  indirectly  contuse 
or  rupture  the  muscles. 

Mirschberg*  saw  a  case  of  isolated  paralysis  of  the  inferior 
oblique  following  a  shot  wound  of  the  temple. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  German  army*  re- 
ported three  cases  of  isolated  paralysis  of  the  levator  from  bruising  or 
laceration  of  the  muscle. 

Greven"  reported  left-sided  trochlearis  paralysis  where  the 
homulus  of  the  trochlea ris  was  torn  away. 

G  a  y  1  o  r  d  C,  H  a  1 1*  gives  the  case  of  a  boy  of  four  years,  w^ho  was 
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hit  in  the  left  eye  with  a  stick  when  two  years  of  age.  Doesn't  see  so 
well  out  of  left  eye.  Has  convergent  strabismus,  left  eye  turning  in 
about  20°.  No  scars  on  cornea.  Ordered  atropin  j!^  per  cent  in  both 
eyes  for  two  weeks.  Returned,  convergence  improved,  eyes  nearly 
straight.  Retinoscope  showed  +4-00  in  both  eyes;  neutralizes  shadow. 
Ordered  +2.50  constant.  Atropin  in  good  eye  and  shield  over  good  eye 
one  hour  each  morning  and  evening.  January  15,  *io,  wearing  glasses 
without  trouble.  Axis  straight  when  glasses  are  worn,  but  squint  returns 
on  removing  them. 

C  h  a  s.  Z  i  m  m  e  r  m  a  n"*  reported  a  case  of  traumatic  paresis  of  left 
inferior  rectus  combined  with  traumatic  insufficiency  of  left  external 
rectus  in  a  healthy  sailor,  aged  36,  who  never  had  any  eye  disease ;  received 
a  blow  on  his  left  eye  from  a  fist  coming  from  his  left.  His  lids  swelled 
so  that  he  could  not  open  his  eye,  but  he  ascertained  that  when  he  pulled 
them  open  with  his  fingers  he  could  see.  He  complained  of  diplopia 
when  looking  straight  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  field  of  fixation. 
Elspecially  in  walking  on  the  street  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  seeing 
objects  double.  If  he  wished  to  avoid  double  vision  in  a  straightforward 
direction  he  bent  his  head  forward,  turned  it  to  the  left  and  looked  to  the 
right  and  a  little  upwards. 

C.  Secondary  disease  of  the  ocular  muscles  following  injury. 

Following  hemorrhage  and  laceration  of  the  eye  muscles  and  the 
capsule  of  Tenon  these  structures,  as  well  as  the  orbital  cellular  tissue, 
fat  and  periosteum,  may  become  inflamed  and  end  in  abnormal  adhesions 
and  cicatricial  contraction  of  tissue  whereby  the  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball may  be  impeded.  Such  conditions  are  apt  to  follow  orbital  phlegmon, 
periostitis  and  other  inflammatory  conditions,  especially  in  the  case  of 
retarded  foreign  bodies  in  the  orbit.  Cicatricial  enophthalmus  with 
atrophy  of  the  globe  results. 
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II.  INJURIES  AND  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  MOTOR  NERVES  OF  THE 

OCULAR  MUSCLES. 

A.  Paralysis  due  to  lesion  in  the  orbit. 

Isolated  laceration  of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles  from  pene- 
trating injuries  must  necessarily  be  of  rare  occurrence.  As  a  rule  such 
injury  is  combined  with  damage  to  other  nerves  and  the  ocular  muscles, 
as  well  as  other  structures  of  the  orbit,  and  combined  with  blood  extra- 
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vasation  or  fractured  bones,  and  so  the  actual  lesion  is  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate. This  is  especially  the  case  in  injuries  from  foreign  bodies,  where 
the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  muscles  and  broken  orbital  walls,  lead  to  com- 
pression of  the  nerves  of  the  orbit,  affecting  even  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

The  ocular  nerves  are  often  injured  altogether,  as  they  lie  so  close 
together  at  their  entrance  into  the  orbit. 

Wounds  affecting  the  opticus  frequently  affect  those  nerves  coming 
out  of  the  superior  orbital  fissure;  i.  e.,  the  oculomotor,  abducens  and 
trochlearis,  as  well  as  the  first  twig  of  the  trigeminus.*  Even  so  may  a 
hematoma  of  the  apex  of  the  orbit  cause  paralysis  of  these  nerves  with- 
out appreciable  exophthalmus. 

B.  Injury  and  paraljrsis  due  to  injuries  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

These  nerves  are  seldom  directly  injured  through  shots  and  stabs, 
although  according  to  Leber*  they  are  often  injured  at  the  moment  of 
the  fracture  of  the  skull  at  the  supra-orbital  fissure,  either  through 
laceration  by  fragments  of  bone,  pressure  from  hemorrhage  or  subse- 
quent inflammation.  Actual  laceration,  according  to  B  e  r  g  m  a  n  n,' 
seldom  occurs,  while  stretching  and  compressing  from  bone  fragments, 
and  bleeding,  is  the  usual  effect  of  such  an  injury.  If  the  compression 
or  contusion  is  slight  the  resultant  paralysis  soon  spontaneously  disap- 
pears; if  the  nerve  be  divided  the  injury  is  permanent.  If  the  paralysis 
appears  several  days  after  the  accident  the  cause  is  probably  pressure 
from  hemorrhage,  or  due  to  secondary  inflammatory  changes.  The 
abducens  is  most  often  affected,  next  the  oculo-motor,  then  the  trochlearis, 
facialis  and  trigminus.  In  many  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  the 
acusticus,  abducens  and  oculomotor  arc  implicated.  This  combination  of 
paralysis  is  pathognomonic  in  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  localization  is  often  difficult  and  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
combination  of  lesions  and  symptoms. 

The  Prognosis  is  good  as  regards  recovery  of  function,  as  most 
cases  are  due  to  compression  from  hemorrhage.  When  the  nerve  is 
known  to  have  been  divided  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  as  the  paralysis 
is  permanent. 

The  Therapy  is  symptomatic,  depending  upon  the  main  and 
graver  injury. 

C.  Injuries  and  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  centers. 

Etiology.  These  lesions  may  occur  either  through  direct  wounds, 
through  pressure  from  bleeding,  through  laceration  of  the  brain,  as  in 
stabs  and  fire-arm  injuries,  or  secondarily  through  hemorrhage  or  in- 
flammation, and  the  atrophic  processes  following  the  cerebral  injury.  As 
a  rule  they  are  accompaniments  of  severe  injuries  to  the  skull. 
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Simon*  reported  the  causes  in  seven  cases  as  a  fall  or  blow  on  the 
occiput,  twice  a  blow  from  a  horse,  once  from  hoof  injury,  once  from  a 
bombshell,  causing  contusion  of  the  face  and  temple,  and  a  blow  from  a 
heavy  post. 

The  abducens  and  oculomotor  nerve  nuclei  are  most  often  injured, 
next  the  trochlearis,  and  very  seldom  isolated  parts  of  the  oculomotor. 
In  most  cases  the  facial  and  acousticus  are  affected  from  central  causes, 
most  of  which  are  due  to  hemorrhage  or  softening  at  the  base.  Associa- 
tion changes  in  the  other  nuclei  occur  so  that  the  ocular  movements  may 
be  lessened  in  all  directions.  Nystagmus  is  often  observed,  either  pri- 
marily from  brain  pressure  or  secondarily  following  changes  in  the  brain 
from  inflammation  and  softening.  Lesions  along  the  course  of  the  nerve 
may  be  surmised  from  the  character  of  the  injury,  due  directly  to  the 
wounding  instrument,  bone  fragments  or  blood  clot,  or  to  secondary 
changes. 

Symptoms  and  Course.  There  is  paralysis  of  a  muscle  or 
muscle  group,  according  to  the  nerve  center  implicated.  Incomplete 
paralysis  usually  disappears  after  some  months,  as  it  is  generally  due  to 
pressure  from  hemorrhage.  In  destruction  of  the  centers  or  resulting 
degenerative  processes  the  paralysis  persists  and  ultimately  involves  other 
centers. 

The  Differential  Diagnosis  is  very  difficult  and  often  im- 
possible. The  site  of  the  lesion,  whether  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  in 
the  centers  may  in  some  instances  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
injury  and  the  course.  Orbital  lesions  are  to  be  excluded  as  a  rule  when 
exophthalmus  occurs,  and  here  we  may  find  a  wound  or  fracture  of  the 
orbital  walls.    When  these  signs  fail  a  cerebral  site  must  be  considered. 

In  basal  paralysis  from  injury  the  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  obtain,  as  a  rule  several  of  the  nerve  trunks  being  injured 
while  in  nuclear  paralysis  special  nerves  are  affected.  In  basal  cases  the 
paralysis  exists  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury,  while  in  nuclear  paralysis 
it  may  be  crossed.  It  is  not  definitely  ascertained  that  the  trochlearis  or 
the  abducens  cross  over,  but  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  oculomotor  do.  Sec- 
ondary effects,  as  ophthalmoplegia  externa  or  interna,  bespeak  a  nuclear 
lesion,  as  well  as  does  the  complication  of  a  diabetes  following  the  acci- 
dent, as  this  points  to  the  implication  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  When  the 
paralysis  affects  the  same  muscles  on  each  side,  or  when  the  paralysis 
affects  nerves  having  the  same  or  a  neighboring  nucleus,  a  hemorrhage 
or  softening  at  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  may  be  diagnosed. 

The  Prognosis  is  favorable,  as  about  half  the  cases  recover 
function. 

The  Therapy  is  symptomatic. 


^^Wl 
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Cases  illustrating  injury  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  nerves. 
1.  The  abducens. 

(a)  Orbital,  li  e  r  li  11^  re|K.»rts  from  the  literature  a  case  of 
injur)"  from  shot  pellet.  S  c  h  i  c  s  s^'  one  in  connection  with  the  oculo- 
motor nerve. 

(b)  Basal.  The  abduceiis  paralysis  is  most  common.  In  168 
basal  fractnres  B  a  1 1 1  e"  found  5  cases  ;  P  11  r  t  s  c  h  e  r'  found  46  intra- 

ranial  cases  hi  the  literature,  of  which  30  were  on  one  side,  13  bilateral 
d  3  doubtful.  In  36  cases  the  paralysis  was  direct  from  the  trauma,  in 
econdary.  In  17  these  were  basal,  25  cerebral  and  4  times  not  defined. 
he  nerve  itself  is  seldom  <liscided.  Eu  lenberg*  had  a  case  of  stab 
ound  of  tlie  posterior,  lower  part  of  the  right  temple,  which  produced 
plete  paralysis  of  the  right  abditcens. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  may  not  show  all  the  common 
ymptoms,  but  may  be  followed  by  isolated  paralysis  of  the  alxlucens. 
Such  is  common  in  delayed  and   forceps  deliveries  and  is  the  cause  of 
me  of  the  so-called  congenital  cases. 

F  r  i  e  d  e  n  w  a  1  d*  collected  the  literature  of  cases  from  fracture  of 
he  skull  to  date  and  reported  one  of  injury  from  the  cow  catcher  of  a 
otive  which  produced  paralysis  of  both  abducens,  the  sensory  por- 
of  the  trigeminus  and  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  base  w^as  diagnosed.  The  left  side  recovered *in  five 
weeks  and  the  right  a  little  later. 

Hansel  I®  reported  a  case  of  double  external  rectus  paralysis, 
traumatic  in  origin.  A  laborer  of  31  years  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
50-pound  block  of  ice.  Unconscious  for  14  hours.  Pain  for  next  three 
weeks  at  site  of  injury  (occipito-imrietal).  He  then  liegan  complaining 
of  diplopia.  I'nable  to  travel  alone.  Each  internal  rectus  was  almost 
completely  paralyzed.  Ko  other  muscles  paralyzed.  The  lesion  was 
located  at  the  base  of  the  brain  at  the  superficial  origin,  or  in  the  course 
of  both  sixth  nerves. 

Gontermann^  on  the  eighth  day  after  lumbar  injection  of 
0.0625  tropococain  (without  adrenalin)  f>etween  the  first  and  second 
lumbar  vertebrae,  noticed  the  left  alxlucens  become  paretic;  also  the  right 
one  slightly.  Recovery  occurred  after  six  weeks.  The  late  occurrence 
of  the  paralysis  spoke  for  a  toxic  affection  of  the  nuclei,  not  through 
direct  local  action,  but  by  way  of  absorption,  similar  to  nephritis  after 
lumbar  anesthesia,  and  other  palsies. 

(c)  Cerebral.  Purtscher  reported  1 2  cases  with  nuclear 
scat  and  9  cases  in  which  it  was  doubtful  whether  basal  or  nuclear,  one 
case  being  fascicular  and  3  cortical. 

M  a  u  t  h  n  e  r^^  describes  a  man  who  was  hit  by  the  back  of  a  car- 
riage and  fell  upon  the  occiput,  but  got  up  without  immecfiate  further 
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injury.  Soon  afterwards  double  vision  occurred.  Paralysis  of  both 
abducens  was  found.  He  diagnosed  bleeding  at  the  middle  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  as  the  height  of  the  abducens  nuclei. 

2.  Injury  and  paralysis  of  the  oculomotor. 

(a)  Orbital.  These  injuries  are  either  from  orbital  wounds  or 
hemorrhage  into  the  orbit. 

S  i  1  e  x^'  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  penetrated  the  orbit  in 
the  region  of  the  right  lacrimal  bone  by  the  blunt  end  of  an  iron  while 
stooping  over.  Great  pain  and  slight  bleeding  in  the  wound ;  the  eyelids 
could  not  be  opened  and  the  sight  was  lost;  several  days  later  some 
suggulation  in  lower  lid ;  the  eye  immovable,  the  pupil  dilated,  no  light 
sensation.  The  ophthalmoscope  revealed  nothing  abnormal.  The  ocular 
motion  returned  during  the  next  week,  but  the  papilla  became  greenish- 
gray.  Silex  thinks  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  optic  canal  with  laceration 
of  the  opticus,  bleeding  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit  with  compres- 
sion of  the  ocular  muscle  nerves. 

R  h  e  i  n  and  R  i  s  1  e  y**  report  a  woman,  age  50,  who  was  struck 
on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  left  arm  and  chest  by  a  hawser  snapping 
under  great  strain.  Diagnosis  was  made  of  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones. 
Four  weeks  after  when  Risley  first  saw  her  there  was  slight  ptosis  of 
the  lef#  eye-lid,  restriction  of  the  outward  movement  of  the  eyeball,  par- 
tial loss  of  power  of  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  except  the  orbic- 
ularis oris  and  forehead  muscles.  The  external  rectus  was  paralyzed, 
the  other  extrinsic  muscles  unimpaired.  When  a  thin  superficial  opacity 
of  the  cornea  of  the  left  eye  cleared,  vision  improved  to  5/vi;  in  the 
right  it  was  5/v.  Tear  duct  was  closed  with  an  apparently  bony  obstruc- 
tion. No  change  in  fields  as  to  form  and  color.  Six  months  later  her 
condition  was  much  aggravated,  though  ptosis  improved.  There  were 
areas  of  numbness  and  hyperesthesia  present,  reflexes  normal.  Risley 
now  found  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  superior  rectu3,  and  superior 
oblique,  complete  left  hemianopsia,  the  macula  included  in  the  scotoma, 
central  fixation  lost  in  the  left  eye,  left  nerve  head  paler  than  the  right, 
Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction  absent,  the  last  symptom  being 
the  only  one  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  injury  to  the  walls 
of  the  orbit  and  periorbital  region,  and  pointed  strongly  to  a  lesion  far 
back.  A  fracture  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  involving  the  lesser  and  greater 
wings  of  the  sphenoid  on  a  plane  with  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  the 
foramen  rotunda  and  ovale,  would  explain  the  injury  to  the  third  and 
fourth  nerves — shown  by  the  paralysis  of  the  inferior  and  superior 
oblique  and  superior  rectus — and  the  frontal  division  of  the  fifth;  the 
sixth  nerve — shown  by  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus — ^and  an  injury  to 
the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth.    The  disturbance  of  the  fifth 
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was  shown  by  the  numbness  and  hyperesthesia.  If  degeneration  is  indi- 
cated by  the  paleness  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  second  nerve  was  diseased. 
Drooping  of  the  mouth  showed  implication  of  the  facial  nerve. 

(b)  Basal.  Basal  oculomotorius  paralysis  is  rare,  occurring  main- 
ly from  forceps  delivery,  pulsating  exophthalmus  or  fracture  of  the  base, 
the  case  of  L  e  b  e  r^  being  the  latter. 

A  boy  fell  from  a  platform  onto  his  head ;  bleeding  from  both  ears, 
nose,  and  mouth,  and  was  unconscious.  The  next  day  both  upper  lids 
sunken  and  could  not  be  opened ;  on  the  next  the  left  could  be  partially 
opened,  and  after  a  few  days  the  ptosis  disappeared  on  the  left  side,  but 
remained  on  the  right.  The  patient  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  occiput.  Five  weeks  later  full  ptosis  right  side.  Strabismus  divergens 
from  total  paralysis  of  oculomotor,  pupil  immovable  and  medium  dilated. 

(c)  Cerebral.  A  number  of  cases  of  nuclear  paralysis  with 
ophthalmoplegia  externa  of  various  grades  have  been  reported. 

Mauthner's'^  case  is  typical.  A  65  year  old  man  slipped  on  the 
street  and  fell,  striking  the  occiput.  No  headache,  but  vertigo  and  double 
vision.  Right  eye  slight  ptosis  and  all  the  third  nerve  muscles  paretic, 
the  internus  especially.  Pupils  reacted  to  light  and  accommodation. 
Diagnosis:  nuclear  paralysis  following  traumatic  hemorrhage  in  region 
of  the  oculomotor  center. 

3.  Injury  and  paralysis  of  the  trochlearis. 

(a)  Orbital.    No  orbital  injuries  have  been  reported. 

(b)  Basal.    These  cases  are  very  rare. 

Bergmann's^  case  was  in  a  domestic  who  fell  from  the  third 
floor  of  a  house  to  the  pavement  below.  Left  upper  and  forearm  and 
left  thigh-bone  broken;  a  triangular  flap  wound  of  the  left  eyebrow, 
reaching  to  the  nose.  Unconscious ;  all  symptoms  of  concussion  of  brain 
and  severe  bleeding  from  nose.  Fourteen  days  later  recovered  con- 
sciousness. Fifteen  weeks  after  the  injury  double  vision  in  looking 
downwards,  the  images  being  above  one  another  and  that  of  the  left  eye 
in  an  oblique  position.  She  carried  her  head  forwards  and  turned 
toward  the  sound  side. 

(c)  Cerebral.  Simon  reports  a  man  who  fell  from  a  horse; 
severe  nose  bleed ;  double  vision  from  paralysis  of  one  superior  oblique ; 
healing  in  14  days. 

4.  Basal  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus. 

Isolated  basal  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus  has  not  been  anatomically 
found,  but  there  are  several  cases  reported  in  which  this  lesion  was  prob- 
able. 
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Hirschberg^^  reported  one  in  1868  from  hoof  inji 
Combined    paralysis   of    the    trigeminus    is,    accordin 
man  n,-  more  common. 

Hauptman*'  reports  progressive  paralysis  of  the 
seventh  cranial  nerves,  following  a  blow  from  a  hoof  on  tl 
the  face.  Immediately  following  there  was  left-sided  pa 
trigeminus,  three  weeks  later  total  oculomotor  and  trochk 
and  in  four  weeks  more  left-sided  facial  paralysis.  The  cj 
ture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  progression  due  to  cal 
The  affection  proved  permanent. 

5.   Basal  paralysis  of  the  facialis. 

Facial  paralysis  is  ccMiimon  in  fracture  of  the  base  a 
injuries,  as  the  nerve  is  encased  in  the  petrous  portion  oj 
bone  and  is  often  injured.     In  laceration  the  paralysis  is 
contusion  or  compression  recovery  often  ensues. 

A  remarkable  case  of  recovery  from  a  fracture  of  tl 
skull,  showing  complication  of  the  facialis  and  oculomotor 
under  my  care. 

The  lady  was  thrown  from  a  train  moving  at  the  ra 
an  hour,  through  an  open  door,  while  passing  through  tl 
the  dining  car  (with  her  child  of  6  years),  November  18, 
the  ground  58  feet  away  from  the  track,  the  child,  being  1 
jured,  following  with  and  landing  on  her  body.  Among 
injuries,  clavicle  broken,  scapula  dislocated,  great  contu 
nasal,  aural  and  mouth  hemorrhage ;  unconscious  three  w< 
tal  two  months.  Deafness,  blindness  left  eye,  double  h 
loss  of  smell  and  taste  followed.  Occiput  and  base  of  sku 
been  fractured.  Now  depressed  scar  over  right  parietal, 
walls  of  auditory  canals  with  cicatricial  drumheads  and  s< 
canals  show  that  there  has  been  a  basal  fracture  passing  t\ 
portion  of  both  temporal  bones.  Right  side,  partial  fa 
Left  side,  complete  with  lagophthalmus.  All  rotations,  es 
wards,  incomplete,  due  to  partial  paralysis  of  left  inferior 
of  sense  of  taste  on  left  side  of  tongue.  V.  R.=6/lx,  v 
6/xxv.  I.=6/xii,  with  correction  — i=6/vi.  Right  optic 
atrophic  and  visual  field  contracted.  Partial  deafness  bol 
cicatricial  changes  in  tympanum. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  LACRIMAL  APPARATUS. 

A.  Wounds  and  dislocations — Etiology  and  Mechanism — Sjrmptoms  and 
Course — Diagnosis — Prognosis — ^Therapy.  B.  Foreign  bodies — Etiolo^ 
and  Mechanism — Abscess  of  gland — Therapy.  C.  Blows  from  blunt 
objects — Etiology  and  Mechanism — Sjrmptoms — Rupture— Adenitis  of 
gland.    D.  Thermal  injuries.    E.  Tumor  formations. 

A.  WOUNDS  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

Etiology  and  Mechanism.  In  a  few  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
lids  and  soft  parts  of  the  orbit,  especially  from  broken  bottles,  sharp 
stones,  or  pieces  of  wood,  the  orbit  may  be  entered  and  the  lacrimal 
gland  be  cut,  evulsed  or  prolapsed  through  the  wound,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children. 

In  13  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  gland  collected  by  Jackson,^  ten 
occurred  in  children  of  11  to  14  years  of  age.  The  slight  development 
of  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  in  childhood  leaves  the  gland  unpro- 
tected, and  in  adults  this  accident  occurs  in  those  having  undeveloped 
orbital  margins. 

In  children  the  accident  usually  results  from  falling  and  cutting  the 
lid ;  in  adults  from  penetrating  wounds  under  the  brow.  N  o  y  e  s^  had 
a  spontaneous  case  of  dislocation  of  the  gland  and  removed  it.  In 
Jackson's^  case  the  impalement  of  the  gland  by  the  stick  drew  it 
partly  out. 

Roy,''  among  causes  of  dislocation  of  the  gland,  gives  swelling  of 
adjoining  parts  and  cicatricial  contraction. 

Injury  to  the  canalicuH,  sac  and  canal  occurs  from  lid  and  nasal 
wounds  from  shot  and  pointed  sticks.  Horizontal  wounds  are  less 
common  than  vertical. 

The  Symptoms  and  Course  are  those  of  wounds  of  the  orbit ; 
of  dislocations  of  the  gland  are  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  diplopia,  eye- 
ball forced  forwards,  down  and  inwards,  and  movements  limited. 

The  Diagnosis  of  wounds  and  dislocations  is  not  difficult  as  to 
the  cut  and  the  gland,  for  where  combined  the  gland  may  be  seen  pro- 
truding from  the  wound,  and  in  other  cases  may  be  felt  as  a  tumor  the 
size  of  an  almond  in  its  shell. 

The  abuse  of  probes  in  treatment  of  lacrimal  obstructions  may  cause 
false  symptoms  and  infections. 
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The  P  r  o  g  11  o  s  i  s  depends  upon  infection  and  rettntiou  d  i(x^ 
bodies  in  the  orbit.  No  case  has  lost  the  eye  nor  resulted  in  pcnnaix 
fistula^  or  disturbance  of  the  latrrimal  function,  where  the  bcrimalpii 
ages  are  cut,  the  patukncy  of  the  canal  is  prevented  in  the  healing  a 
epiphora  occurs.  Fistula  or  caries  and  necrosis  with  suppuratioQ  £n 
ilacryocystitis  may  follow. 

Therapy.  In  most  cases  antisepsis  and  restoration  of 
normal  position  by  sutnring  will  be  followed  by  complete  restoniti 
with  external  cicatrix.  It  may  be  necessary'  to  excise  all  or  a  portion 
the  protruding  glatul.  Secondary  operations  for  relief  of  lacrimaljj 
lure  may  be  necessary  in  wounds  of  the  lacrimal  passages.  ^ 

In  a  coW'huni  injury*  besides  tearing  of  the  lid  tliere  was  a  fncf 
(»i  the  ethmoidis  and  nasal  bones  and  the  process  of  re|>air  bv  dcatri 
prcxlnced  closure  of  the  lacrimal  passages. 

The  same  occurred  in  tlie  case  of  a  dog  bite  of  the  lid,  ht 
globe. 

'  Kdw,  Jack:=*un^  reports  a  man  who  had  been  thrown  fron 
wagon  15  days  before,  receiving  a  wound  of  the  upper  lid,  parallehy 
«»rbital  margin,  one  inch  long.  Eye  was  almost  immovable  and  dts^ 
down  4  nun.^  forward  12  mm.»  inward  3  nmi.  Great  swelling  over  gl' 
and  dislocated  lacrimal  gland  felt.  Operation  under  etliyl  chloride  5^1 
gland  dissected  out  and  pus  cavity  oix^ned.  Two  weeks  later  spHottt 
sage  brush,  3x2x18  mm.,  fmmd,  and  at  other  dressings  during  follow 
week  six  more  splinters  removed.  Healing  with  \'.=4/iv,  eye  6  m. 
j^dvance  of  fellow.  The  author  gives  abstracts  from  the  literature  of 
cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lacrimal  gland, 

D  u  r  r*  reiiorted  two  cases  of  traumatic  defect  of  the  lacrimal  bo 
in  wtiich  the  fragmculs  had  cut  the  lacrimal  sac  and  resulted  in  ^hi 
with  epijihnra. 

S  z  i  I  i"'  rejxjrtcd  lacrimal  fistula  from  injury  by  a  pointed  object. 

S  li  0  t  w  o  u  n  d  s  of  the  sac  and  canal  destroy  it  and  the  ci 
tricial  healing  produces  closure  of  the  passage, 
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B.  FOREIGN  BODIES, 
]i  t  i  o  1  o  gy  and  M  c  c  h  a  n  i  s  m.    The  lacrimal  gland  is  scltloni 
seat  of  a  foreign  body,  still  the  case  of  Jackson^  reminds  us  tliat 
possibility  of  imbedding  a  foreign  Ijody  in  connection  with  every  0 
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wound  of  the  lids  and  orbit  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  definite  evidence  of  its  presence  and  location,  do  not  endanger  im- 
portant structures  in  the  search  for  it. 

All  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  may  be  found  sticking  in  the  lacrimal 
canaliculi,  especially  cilia,  portions  of  insects,  grains  of  chaff,  wood, 
finger-nail  clippings,  more  seldom  iron,  stone  or  sand  particles.  These 
have  first  laid  in  the  conjunctival  sac  and  been  carried  by  the  tears  and 
movements  of  the  lids  into  the  canaliculus.  They  may  cause  considerable 
irritation  and  are  often  overlooked. 

One  of  the  most  grateful  patients  I  ever  had  was  a  gentleman  who 
had  had  an  irritation  of  the  caruncle  for  over  three  months  and  who 
during  that  time  had  consulted  eminent  specialists  in  Toronto,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Fortunately  I  examined  the  lacrimal  passages  in  the 
course  of  the  routine  objective  examination  and  found  a  cilium  impacted 
not  only  into  the  passage  but  into  the  lining  of  the  canaliculus.  It  came 
away  by  use  of  the  forceps,  the  irritation  subsided  within  24  hours  and 
never  returned. 

Naturally  as  the  sac  has  such  a  small  entrance  through  the  canaliculi 
foreign  bodies  seldom  gain  entrance  save  where  the  canaliculus  has  been 
divided.    Concretions  may  form  in  dacryocystitis. 

I  took  a  h^rd  body  the  size  of  a  No.  2  shot  out  of  such  a  case: 
whether  it  was  a  stone  or  a  concretion  I  do  not  know. 

S  i  m  i^  took  a  grain  out  of  a  case  of  lacrimal  fistula. 

Foreign  bodies  may  wander  from  the  nose  or  be  blown  up  there. 

Berry"  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  who  bit  off  the  thread  in  sewing 
and  in  whom  there  was  a  lacrimal  fistula  containing  62  little  balls  com- 
posed of  ends  of  thread. 

P  r  a  u  n*  says  cherry-stones  have  been  found  in  this  location. 
Styles  have  been  retained  for  many  years  in  the  lacrimal  canal. 

A  man  in  whose  lacrimal  canal  I  had  inserted  a  lead  style  in  1891 
and  who  was  shortly  afterwards  lost  to  observation  returned  in  1905 
with  it  still  in  position. 

The  evident  Therapy  is  removal  of  the  foreign  body. 

Abscess  of  the  lacrimal  gland  was  seen  by  me  in  the  case  of  a  sawyer 
who  had  a  splinter  of  wood  penetrate  the  orbit  just  under  the  brow,  and 
break  off  therein.  Proptosis,  temperature  103**,  great  pain  in  orbit  and 
swelling  of  testicle.  Incision,  removal  of  splinter  i]^  cm.  long,  drainage 
and  recovery  in  two  weeks. 
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C,  BLOWS  FROM  BLUNT  OBJECTS, 

Etiology  and  Mechanism,  Inflammation  of  the  lacrimal 
gland  may  occur  from  blows  on  the  brow  or  gland.  It  is  seldom  of 
moment  and  not  often  recognized.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in 
connection  with  ordinary  black  eye.  Several  cajies  ot  dislocation  of  the 
gland  without  wounding  and  of  spontaneou>  prolapse  have  been  re- 
ported. 

Coughing,  epilepsy,  ami  moral  emotions,  noted  in  some  cases,  have 
been  suggested  as  etiologic  factors ;  sudden  hyperemia  of  the  gland  con- 
*^ecutive  to  vaso-dilatation  causes  its  displacement  and  subsequent  pro- 


Fig.  374, 

Pscudo-plosii*    and  suppuration  of  bcrimal  gland»  due  to  penetrating  splinter  of 
wood      Operation;   recovery. 


lapse.  Congenital  dislocation  of  the  lacrimal  gland  is  known  to  occur  in 
connection  with  defects  in  the  conformation  of  the  orbit. 

To  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  hixaiion  we  must  admit  the  inter- 
vention of  two  factors— increase  in  the  vohmic  of  weight  of  the  gland 
and,  second,  relaxation  of  its  system  of  suspensory  ligaments.  The  first 
factor  is  realized  when  the  organ  is  the  seat  of  chronic  infective  inflam- 
mation, in  consequence  of  which  and  of  the  increase  in  volume  the  liga- 
ments are  stretched,  distended  and  altered  in  tlieir  histologic  structure. 

Spontaneous  reduction  of  the  dislocated  lacrimal  gland  has  been 
observed;  extirpation  ha^  been  practised;  attempt  has  heen  made  to  keep 
it  in  place  by  an  apparatus;  and  Gojovine  has  undertaken  to  fit  it  by 
means  of  sutures. 


ixji;ries  of  thk  lacrimal  apparatus. 
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Symptoms.  There  is  a  rather  hard  tumor  uf  oval  form  at  the 
outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  contained  in  a  fold  of  skin  in  which  it  rests  as 
in  a  sac  or  hammock,  and  may  hang-  down  over  the  commissure  of  the  lids. 
It  is  freely  movable  between  the  skin  and  tlic  tarsus  in  the  horizonta!  and 
upward  directions,  but  not  downward,  and  unless  too  large  can  be  re- 
placed in  its  proper  position  in  the  orbit,  but  falls  out  at  once  spontanea 
ously  by  its  weight  or  as  the  result  of  lowering  the  head  or  straining. 

Rupture  of  the  gland  has  been  reported. 

S  a  n  t  II  c  c  i/  in  connection  with  a  case  of  his  own,  gives  a  review 
of  the  literature  on  this  subject*  which  shows  some  discrepancy  among 


Fig,  375, 
Aden  iris  of  lacrimal  gland. 


authors  as  to  the  expediency  of  extirpation  of  the  dislocated  lacrimal 
gland  after  traumatism,  Santucci  advocates  the  removal  of  the  gland, 
since  the  replacement  of  the  gland  into  its  fossa  is  rather  difficult,  and  if 
not  successful,  causes  a  disfigurement  of  the  patient.  The  lubrication  of 
the  eyeball  after  extirpation  of  the  lacrimal  gland  does  not  suffer,  since 
the  former  is  due  to  secretion  of  the  conjunctival  glands  fthe  tubulous 
gland  of  Henle,  the  tubuloacinous  glands  of  Krause,  and  the  acinous 
glands  of  the  tarsus  of  Ciaccio).  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  integrity  of  a  displaced  gland  suffers  from  lack  of  nutrition,  and 
undergoes  histologic  changes,  terminating  very  easily  in  atrophy. 

C  r  o  w  d  e  r'  reports  a  girl  of  13,  while  playing  basket-ball,  collided 
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with  another  player  and  sustained  a  dislocation  of  the  lacrimal  gland.  It 
could  be  replaced  by  pressure.  A  compress  was  applied  and  discontinued 
the  fourth  day,  when  the  dislocated  gland  again  presented.  The  pressure 
was  again  resumed  and  continued  for  two  weeks,  when  the  gland  then 
remained  in  its  normal  position. 

Rupture  of  the  lacrimal  sac  or  canal  sometimes  occurs  in  fractures 
of  the  nasal  and  lacrimal  bones.  It  is  hardly  recc^izable  except  when 
emphysema  of  the  orbit  or  obliteration  of  the  passage  after  wounds 
occurs.    I  have  seen  such  following  a  forceps  deliver>. 

Adenitis  of  the  lacrimal  gland  was  seen  by  me  in  a  man  who  had 
fallen  down  while  intoxicated,  striking  his  brow.  He  also  had  urethral 
gonorrhea  and  gonorrheal  rheumatism.  The  blow  here  probably  was  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  lacrimal  gland  inflammation. 
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D.  THERMAL  INJURIES. 

In  connection  with  burning  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  particularly 
by  glowing  metais,  acids,  alkalies  and  lime,  the  lacrimal  passages  may  be 
involved.  They  usually  close  up  and  may  in  favorable  cases  be  again 
opened  by  surgical  methods. 

I  have  seen  this  in  lime  burns,  molten  lead,  and  carbolic  acid  in- 
stillation, in  the  last  instance  from  mistake  in  putting  in  this  escharotic. 


E.  TUMOR  FORMATION. 

P  f  i  n  g  s  t'   has  reported  a  sarcoma  of  the  canaliculus   following 
trauma. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

MEDICO-LEGAL. 


The  physical  examination  of  injury  cases.  B.  The  relation  between  acci- 
dental injuries  and  previously  existing  inter-current  and  post-traumatic 
changes  in  the  eye.  C.  The  prognosis  in  medico-legal  cases — The  respon- 
sibility of  the  physician — ^Literature.  D.  Malingering — Self-inflicted  dam- 
age— Simylaiioo  and  agfjravatioti — Hysteria — Previously  existing  lesions — 
Cases — Literature.  E.  The  physician  in  court,  1.  His  rights — Contracts. 
2.  Malpractice,  3.  Legal  compensation  for  damage  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  4,  Measure  of  damages — Nominal — ^Substantial  or  compen- 
satory— Exemplary — ^Punitive    or    vindictive    damages.        5,  Recent    judg- 

fments  in  appellate  and  supreme  courts — Literature. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  PERSONAL  INJURY  CASES. 

The  examination  of  an  injnred  person  frcnn  a  medico-legal  stand- 
aint  should  be  condncted  in  a  sympathetic  manner  in  order  to  obtain 
Ithe  patient's  confidence,  an<l  while  the  examiner  should  ever  be  on  ihe 
Iwatch  for  malingering,  yet  he  should  not  take  an  antagonistic  stand.  Such 
fan  examination  is  often  j;rnd,(^in^ly  suhniitted  to,  the  patient  looking  uixin 
Lfhe  examiner  in  the  light  of  an  opponeiu  who  has  been  hired  by  the 
lefense  to  find  some  excuse  for  prevention  of  the  collection  of  damages. 
The  opposite  frame  of  mind  is  shown  by  those  injured  persons  who 
liemselves  secure  an  examination  as  a  Ijasis  for  mal-practice  or  persona! 
Injury  suit.  Yet  they  too  invariably  distort  and  magnify  the  importance 
II f  the  economic  tbmage. 

It  behoo%'es  us,  therefore,  in  examination  of  injury  cases,  to  leave  no 
ipression  uj^)on  the  patient  as  to  the  a<lvisability  of  his  seeking  recourse 
[at  law,  but  to  conduct  the  examination  in  an  impartial  and  sympathetic 
[manner,  at  the  same  time  leaving  a  favorable  opinion  upon  his  mind. 

A  comparatively   small  proportion  of   accidental  injuries  have,   in 

lAnicrican  law,  a  basis  for  collection  of  damages;  the  larger  number  have 

worked  np  l>y  irresj>onsihle  legal  parasites  for  pecuniary  rather  than 

^eleemosynary  pnr[K>ses.     Be  this  as  it  may,  one  should  not  lose  sight  of 

the  fact  that  cases  cKCur  in  which  there  are  really  grounds  for  <lamages 

and  which  shoidd  obtain  pecuniary  relief  thereby, 

S  h  a  s  t  i  d*  says  "it  is  everywhere  admitted  that,  with  certain  re- 
strictions, the  plaintiff  in  a  personal  injury  suit  may.  if  he  so  choose, 
exhibit  his   injuries   either,   in   proper  cases,   tlircct   to  the  jury,   or,   in 
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Other  instances,  indirectly  to  physicians  who  are  aften* ank  to  | 
the  atand.  But  what  about  cases  where  the  plaintiff  does  not  so  diQ£ 
What  if,  when  the  defendant  or  the  court  itself  suggests  thai  the  pto 
imdergD  a  physical  personal  inspection,  he  Dbjeets?  May  ibc  phu 
then,  when  he  does  so  object,  he  compelled,  a^inst  his  will,  to  mb 
the  examination  ?  Further,  in  jurisdictions  where  such  power  qI  c 
pulsion  is  conceded,  under  what  circunistances  may  the  fMjwei  ^ 
priately  be  exercised?  On  these  two  questions  the  decisions  are  itrei 
cilably  at  variance.  The  authority  to  order  personal  inspection  mi] 
required  or  depends  upon  the  judge's  discretion*  It  seeim  to 
definitely  settled  Uiat  the  authority  is  one,  the  exercise  ot  which  depi 
upon  the  sound  discretion  of  tlie  trial  court;  in  other  w^ords,  that  it  i 
optional  power  in  the  judge,  rather  than  a  personal  right  ni  the  Mi 
ant. 


b^^ 


To  sum  up  the  various  conclusions  arrived  at  since  the 

of  these  investigations: 

I — In  a  suit  for  personal  injuries,  the  plaintiff  may,  by  the  we 
of  authority,  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  physical  examinattofi.  Tbi 
a  settled  law  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Geoi 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
courts  of  the  United  States,  of  Illinois,  and  possibly  of  Massachffi 
and  Texas,  hold  otherwise, 

2 — There  is  no  absolute  right  in  the  defendant  to  have  the  exam 
tion,  but  the  power  to  order  it  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  i 
court. 

J— This  discretion  is  subject  to  review  on  appeal. 

4— It  h  declared  in  one  case  that  the  court  has  no  power  to  coe 
the  examination  after  the  defendant  has  w^ith drawn  his  request  fors 
examination. 

5^ — By  the  great  weight  of  authority,  it  is  not  an  abuse  ot  the 
cretion  to  refuse  to  order  a  physical  examination  after  the  beginning 
the  trial, 

^— Nor  is  it  an  abuse  to  refuse  the  order  wlien  the  examm^ 
might  endanger  the  patient's  life  or  health. 

7— Nor  when  the  use  of  an  anesthetic  w^ould  l>e  requisite  in  0 
that  the  examination  might  be  made. 

8 — Nor  where  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  are  obvious tc 

9— Though  opinions  are  scanty  on  the  point,  it  would  seem  tha 
abuse  of  the  discretion  lodged  in  the  trial  court  is  committed  when 
examination  i?  refused  on  the  ground  of  delicacy,  and  when  the  faci 
the  case  bear  out  the  trial  court  in  its  opinion  that  a  delicate  ca?^e  es 

to— It  has  been  suggested,  further,  in  one  case,  that  the  c 
might  properly  refuse  to  grant  the  order  'when  the  testimony  wouI< 
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merely  cumulative,  or  where,  on  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court,  it  would 
not  materially  aid  the  jury/  " 

LITERATURE. 
Shastid,  Mich.  Law  Rev.,  Dec,  1902,  and  Jan.,  1908. 


B.  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  ACCIDENTAL  INJURIES  AND  PRE- 
VIOUSLY  EXISTING,  INTERCURRENT  AND   POST- 
TRAUMATIC CHANGES  IN  THE  EYE. 

Conditions  due  to  an  accidental  injury  must  be  differentiated  from 
those  existing  before,  those  concurrent  with,  or  those  occurring  after  the 
injury  from  other  causes. 

In  uncomplicated,  fresh  cases  blemishes  due  to  previous-existing 
disease,  or  the  results  of  former  accidents,  are  readily  determined,  but 
especially  those  which  come  to  the  examiner  a  long  time  after  the 
alleged  injury,  such  may  not  be  so  evident,  and  afford  weighty  problems. 

It  is  especially  necessary  in  these  cases  to  make  a  general  examina- 
tion of  the  body  and  to  carefully  note  the  conditions  in  the  non-injured 
eye.  In  the  injured  organ  note  whether  typical  scars  or  inflammatory 
changes  or  their  effects  are  to  be  seen. 

Determine  whether  conjunctival  inflammation  is  due  to  foreign 
bodies,  dust  or  chemicals,  or  to  inflammation  from  infections  by  micro- 
scopic examination  of  smears.  Exclude  the  presence  of  trachoma  by  the 
typical  appearances  of  the  granulations  and  cicatrices. 

Exclude  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cornea;  ulcers 
caused  by  infections,  which  is  one  of  the  most  trying  differential  diag- 
noses.   It  may  be  that  a  foreign  body  may  be  found  in  the  ulcer. 

Iritis,  cyclitis,  and  chorioiditis  may  be  rendered  worse  by  a  blow  or 
may  be  caused  by  injury.  The  systemic  causes,  syphilis,  rheumatism,  etc., 
should  be  excluded. 

Hemorrhages  within  the  globe,  the  anterior  chamber  or  vitreous,  and 
under  the  conjunctiva,  may  be  caused  by  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  or 
by  constitutional  diseases,  as  diabetes,  arterio-sclerosis,  and  renal  affec- 
tions. 

Cataract  in  one  eye  in  otherwise  sound  and  young  individuals  is 
usually  due  to  trauma ;  luxation  of  the  lens  usually  happens  in  a  weak 
eye.    Cataract  from  dyscrasiae  and  senility  is  generally  double-sided. 

The  retina  is  often  affected  in  short-sighted  eyes  in  connection  with 
changes  in  the  vitreous.  Detachment  of  the  retina  occurs  in  5  per  cent  of 
high  grades  of  myopia. 

Hemorrhages  occur  in  renal  and  cardiac  affections  and  diabetes,  and 
the  possibility  of  sudden  l)lindness  from  throml)osis  should  be  excluded. 
The  optic  nerve  becomes  atrophic  following  a  number  of  constitutional 
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diseases  and  brain  affections.  Such  is  usually  double-sided,  while  trau- 
matic atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  following  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or 
fracture  of  the  skull,  or  bones  of  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  and  from  tearing 
of  the  optic  nerve,  is  usually  one-sided. 

In  these  cases  the  relation  between  the  alleged  accident  and  the 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  relation  of  injuries  to  the  skull  and  optic  nerve. 

Injury  to  the  visual  sphere,  with  hemianopsia,  from  blows  on  the 
head,  may  occur  and  should  be  differentiated  from  apoplexy,  tumors  of 
the  brain,  etc. 

As  intercurrent  diseases  we  may  cite  chronic  conjunctivitis,  trauma, 
corneal  and  uveal  infections,  and  changes  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve. 
The  intercurrence  of  general  diseases  should  likewise  be  noted,  espe- 
cially those  conditions  which  have  local  lesions  in  the  eye,  as  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis. 


C.  THE  PROGNOSIS  IN  MEDICO-LEGAL  CASES. 

The  future  prospects  for  eyes  that  have  been  injured  opens  a  wide 
and  doubtful  field  for  prognosis,  but  as  the  physician  is  frequently  asked 
in  court  concerning  prognosis,  and  as  this  is  a  matter  of  constant  inquiry 
from  patients,  he  must  have  certain  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  bl 
prepared  with  proper  answers.  While  upon  questions  of  prognosis  it  is 
not  well  to  make  definite  statements ;  on  account  of  the  psychic  element, 
with  dangers  of  loss  of  the  patient  or  his  suicide  from  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis, such  as  a  rule  should  not  be  communicated  directly  to  the  patient, 
but  the  family  physician  or  the  family  should  invariably  be  made  fully 
conversant  with  the  prognosis.  There  are  certain  lesions  of  the  eye 
which  almost  invariably  result  in  loss  of  function  and  even  in  loss  of  the 
eyeball  itself ;  for  instance,  ulcerations  of  the  cornea  are  as  a  rule  followed 
by  opacities,  varying  from  nebulae  to  leucomata,  which  materially  dimin- 
ish the  visual  acuity,  especially  if  these  be  in  the  visual  axis.  Likewise, 
lesions  complicated  with  iritis  may,  if  not  properly  treated,  result  in 
occlusion  of  the  pupil.  Injuries  of  the  lens  almost  invariably  result  in 
total  opacity,  although  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  observed  and 
reported  in  which  foreign  bodies  have  remained  in  situ  for  a  number  of 
years  without  causing  further  opacity;  and  development  of  partial  cat- 
aract is  observed  in  many  cases.  To  this  we  refer  to  cataract  from 
electricity  and  distinguish  a  true  contusion  of  the  lens. 

Contusions  and  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region  frequently  result  in 
chronic  irido-cyclitis  and  atrophy  of  the  bulb.  Retained  foreign  bodies 
in  the  eye  result  in  blindness  from  such  causes,  as  well  as  from  sympa- 
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thetic  Ophthalmitis,  the  latter  of  which  is  usually  caused  by  septic  in- 
juries to  the  ciliary  region. 

Injuries  to  the  optic  nerve  result  in  loss  of  sight  from  resultant 
atrophy,  and,  as  is  noted  herein,  the  diagnosis  may  be  especially  difficult. 
Injuries  of  the  head  affecting  the  visual  sphere  may  result  in  optic 
atrophy,  or  those  of  the  muscles  result  in  paralysis.  A  small  group  of 
cases  should  be  noted  in  which  the  appearances  of  an  accident  are  seen, 
but  in  which  no  history  may  be  obtained  of  its  occurrence.  To  this  group 
the  occurrence  of  cataract,  the  detachment  of  the  retina  and  rupture  of 
the  chorioid,  together  with  optic  nerve  atrophy,  are  most  common.  The 
patient  may,  upon  questioning,  tell  of  a  number  of  accidents  to  the  head 
or  eyes  too  trivial  in  character,  to  none  of  which  the  patient  can  with 
definiteness  attribute  the  present  affection. 

J  o  c  q  s^  gives  medico-legal  reports  of  accidents  to  persons  working 
in  the  various  industries.  They  should  of  necessity  be  exact  as  to  the 
detennination  of  the  etiology  and  prognosis  of  certain  visual  troubles, 
such  as  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  following  traumatism  of  the  head. 

Many  cases  of  amaurosis  follow,  as  is  well  known,  a  blow  on  the 
head,  of  which  the  pathogeny  is  an  indirect  fracture  through  the  optic 
canal,  or  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  nerve  sheath.  But  more  frequently 
is  it  the  case  that,  following  a  trauma  of  the  cranium,  the  injured  person, 
in  good  faith  or  not,  claims  the  visual  loss  to  l)e  due  to  the  injury,  while 
the  lessened  vision  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  accident.  Of  course, 
when  the  case  is  seen  just  after  the  trauma  and  amaurosis  exists,  it  is 
impossible,  before  some  days  have  elapsed,  to  discover  any  optic  nerve 
change.  Optic  nerve  atrophy  will  follow  in  a  short  time.  The  optic 
papilla  will  guide  in  these  cases.  When  the  case  is  seen  long  after  the 
accident,  while  the  etiology  is  determined  with  less  certainty,  nevertheless 
to  the  trauma  of  the  cranium  may  be  attributed  the  cause  if  the  contour 
of  the  atrophied  papilla  is  clear.  The  arteries  may  have  preserved  their 
calibre,  it  rarely  happening  that  they  become  less  in  size  from  pressure 
on  the  nerve  at  the  level  of  the  optic  foramen. 

The  refraction  and  visual  field  should  l>e  estimated,  bearing  in  mind 
that  hyperopia  and  astigmatism  occur  in  dislocation  of  the  clear  lens  into 
the  vitreous,  myopia  and  astigmatism  from  anterior  luxation  and  from 
traumatic  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

While  true  instances  occur  where  the  injury  seemed  to  bring  out  or 
emphasize  a  latent  error  of  refraction,  there  are  cases  of  amblyopia  of 
many  years'  standing  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  blame  a  trivial  in- 
jury for  the  condition  of  the  eyes. 

Two  such  are  reported  by  G  a  y  I  f>  r  d  C.  Hal  1.-  of  which  the 
following  is  a  good  example: 

Removed  a  piece  of  emery  imbedded  on  cornea  of  left  eye.    Claims 
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that  one  year  ago  similar  accident  occurred  when  the  foreign  body  was 
removed  by  my  office  associate,  since  which  time  the  eye  has  been  blind. 
No  scars  arc  visible.  Has  perception  of  large  objects  only.  Xo  previous 
disease  of  eyes,  no  blows  or  falls,  eyes  never  crossed. 

Vision  O.  D.  6/vi,  O.  S.,  movements  of  hand  3m.  Ophthalmoscope 
shows  no  appreciable  change  in  either  fundus.  Patient's  habits  are  bad ; 
both  drinks  and  smokes  a  great  deal.  Ordered  solution  atropin  i  per 
cent  in  left  eye.  Reported  after  three  days.  Ophthalmometer  showed 
axis  80°,  170°  retinoscope,  vertical  +7-oo.  horizontal  -f-io.oo  reverses. 
Accepts  O.  S.  +S-SO,  SC  +2.50  C  ax.  80"^.  Vision  is  clearer,  but  no 
letters  are  read.  The  situation  was  explained  to  the  patient  and  his  com- 
plaint ceased. 

Gaylord  C.  Hall-  gives  a  case  which  illustrates  an  extremely 
dangerous  phase  of  cases  from  a  medico-legal  point,  and  one  where  a 
positive  opinion  concerning  the  previous  condition  of  the  eye  could  not  be 
given. 

A  man  was  injured  November  5.  While  grinding  a  brass  fitting 
something  flew  into  his  eye.  The  next  day  at  the  foundry  he  claimed 
that  a  foreign  body  was  removed.  The  eye  felt  better  afterwards,  but 
suddenly  got  worse  the  night  of  the  9th.  Examination  showed  eye  very 
red,  watery  and  tender.  Cornea  hazy,  iris  discolored,  tension  normal, 
anterior  chamber  unaffected,  pupil  contracted.  Vision,  hand  movements. 
Has  a  foreign  body  imbedded  near  center  of  cornea  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  necrotic  tissue.  Cocain,  eye  cleansed,  removed  foreign  body  with 
spud,  atropin  instilled.  All  attempts  to  dilate  pupil  failed.  Has  a  com- 
plete posterior  synechia  occlusi  pupilla  due  to  old  iritis.  Denies  syphilis. 
No  previous  eye  trouble.  Drinks  heavily.  Gave  brisk  mercurial  purge, 
followed  by  salts,  and  used  atropin  in  substance.  The  redness  and  pain 
were  relieved  after  several  days,  but  pupil  was  still  occluded.  After 
pain  and  redness  di.^appeared  patient  seemed  satisfied  and  voluntarily 
ceased  his  visits. 

The  denseness  of  the  adhesions  and  completeness  of  the  synechia  in 
this  case  pointed  to  an  old  iritis  even  in  the  absence  of  any  previous 
history.  There  was  enough,  however,  in  the  six  days  that  elapsed  before 
treatment,  to  have  caused  an  iritis,  to  say  the  least. 

Cases  of  this  kind  with  previous  injury  to  the  eye  could,  if  so  dis- 
posed, following  an  injury  however  slight,  make  fraudulent  claims  for 
damages  and  very  likely  obtain  a  verdict,  since  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  eye  is  injured. 

Bell'*  says  traumatic  corneal  ulcer  is  common  in  railway  surgery. 
Xo  one  hesitates  to  attempt  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the  eye. 
Every  member  of  a  train  crew,  from  the  conductor  to  the  porter,  has  in 
hand  for  this  emergency  a  cotton  dip,  soiled  handkerchief,  match  or  dis- 
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^a^rded  toothpick.     The  consequences  of   these   friendly   but   unskilled 

^sfiforts  are  often  provocative  of  trouble,  physically  for  the  patient  and 

fixiancially  for  the  road.     The  patient,  in  losing  an  eye,  may  gain  a 

^^ompetency.    A  small  corneal  scar  has  served  more  than  once  to  lift  a 

fireman  from  the  cab  of  his  engine  to  a  position  of  easy  affluence. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the 
^x>mea  while  the  train  is  in  motion  or  at  any  time  or  place  by  a  person 
"not  qualified  for  the  responsibility  thus  assumed.    A  protective  bandage 
^Dvcr  the  closed  lids  will  suffice  until  the  nearest  physician  is  reached. 
Aside  from  the  dangers  of  infection,  unskilled  efforts  usually  result  in 
an  opaque  scar  (more  often  an  infected  ulcer).    As  long  as  this  indis- 
criminate practice  is  permitted  by  the  executives  of  the  road  the  company 
is  legally  and  financially  bound  by  the  results.     Moreover  the  medical 
staflF  is  forced  to  act  as  consultant  authority  to  the  layman  and  has 
immediately  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  mistakes.    No  traumatic  involve- 
ment of  the  cornea  is  a  trivial  matter  in  railway  surgery.    The  ophthalmic 
surgeon  should  have  full  authority  to  commit  a  patient  to  the  hospital 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment. 

These  precautions  and  attention  to  apparently  trivial  details  of 
treatment  would  curtail  in  a  marked  degree  the  number  and  success  of 
personal-injury  suits  against  railroads. 

Tile  responsibility  of  the  physician. 

"Legally,  the  physician  may  be  said  to  have  no  responsibility  as 
regards  prognosis,  as  that  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  rather  than  of 
fact;  but  ethically  his  position  is  one  which  is  twofold.  From  his  own 
standpoint  and  that  of  the  patient's  good  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient 
retain  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  physician  and,  in  many  cases,  continue 
to  take  treatment.  Thus,  by  an  unfavorable  prognosis  which  may  not 
prove  to  be  true — for  wonderful  arc  the  ways  of  Nature  in  curing  disease 
and  healing  injury — ^the  physician  may  be  discredited  by  a  partial  or 
complete  restoration  to  health  of  the  patient.  Pecuniarily  he  may  suffer 
as  a  result  of  the  patient  leaving  him  to  go  to  some  other  physician  who 
gives  a  more  favorable  prognosis.  Secondarily  the  effect  upon  the  pa- 
tient's mind  is  one  that  should  be  considered,  and  hope  should  always  be 
afforded  to  what  is  esteemed  the  hopeless  cases.  While  the  whole  truth 
should  be  told  the  family  physician  and  to  the  family  of  the  patient,  yet 
the  whole,  and  what  may  be  most  unpalatable,  truth  need  not  be  told  the 
patient  himself.  This  has  to  be  learned  by  experience  in  the  most  un- 
pleasant manner  by  the  average  physician  by  the  result  of  an  unfavorable 
prognosis  being  communicated  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  patient, 
and  the  suicide  of  the  latter  being  accomplished  a  short  time  thereafter, 
(See  Psychoses.) 
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"Bearing  this  in  mind  it  is  a  problem  whether  or  not,  when  an  un- 
favorable prognosis  is  given  by  the  physician,  particularly  by  one  of  note, 
he  may  not  be  deemed  by  the  public,  and  perhaps,  too,  at  law — if  such  a 
case  should  ever  come  up  in  the  courts — a  party  to  the  cause  of  such  a 
crime,  and  held  liable  for  damages  therefrom."' 
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D.  MALINGERING,  SELF-INFLICTED  DAMAGE,  SIMULATION  AND 

AGGRAVATION. 

Accidental  injuries  to  the  eyes  may  be  imitated  by  the  patient  putting 
in  medicinal  or  irritative  substances  or  wounding  or  otherwise  causing 
actual  injuries  to  his  own  eyes  (self-inflicted  damage),  or, 
what  is  more  commonly  the  case,  alleging  loss  of  sight  or  other  function 
or  inability  to  use  the  eyes,  or  painful  affections  (simulation),  or 
overstate  the  degree  of  damage  to  the  function  of  sight  (aggrava- 
tion), all  of  which  arc  classes  under  the  generic  term  of  Malingering. 

The  production  of  a  conjunctivitis  is  common,  especially  among  con- 
scripts, by  the  rubbing  of  the  eye  with  the  finger  shortly  before  the 
expected  examination  by  the  physician,  the  laying  in  the  eye  of  foreign 
bodies,  etc.  Of  these  P  r  a  u  n*  gives  sand,  chalk,  plaster  from  walls, 
stones,  earth,  tobacco  ashes,  tobacco,  soap,  salt,  pepper,  cantharides,  and 
matches,  to  which  may  be  added  broken  glass  and  cinders  or  small  pieces 
of  wood  or  coal.  More  infrequently  coloring  material,  paint  and  dye, 
irritating  and  caustic  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  zinc,  copper 
sulphate,  sublimate,  alcohol  and  urine  are  used  to  imitate  irritation  from 
injury.  The  appearances  are  usually  most  apparent  on  the  conjunctival 
surface  of  the  under  lid,  and  in  the  case  of  foreign  bodies,  while  there 
is  hyperemia,  there  is  no  such  secretion  of  mucus  as  would  be  apparent 
in  a  foreign  body  which  had  flown  in  by  accident  and  where  as  a  rule  the 
mote  is  found  under  the  upper  lid,  which  in  these  cases  is  not  affected. 
It  is  typical  of  such  instances  that  they  appear  before  the  examiner  with 
their  eye  already  bandaged.  Elducated  dissemblers  may  irritate  the  other 
eye  from  the  one  that  may  have  been  actually  injured,  in  order  to  imitate 
sympathetic  disease  of  the  sound  organ. 

The  cornea  may  be  injured  by  scratching  with  the  finger  nail,  the 
eye  cut  or  punctured  by  broken  glass,  or  knife  or  needle,  the  latter  having 
been  used  to  pierce  the  eye  and  cause  traumatic  cataract.  Cauterization 
of  the  cornea  by  caustics  to  produce  apparent  ulcer,  instillation  of 
atropin  solution  or  belladonna  salve  or  plaster  to  produce  mydriasis,  has 
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-«n  rep<:>rted  by  H  i  ni  1  y-  and  11  a  s  n  e  r^  in  recruits.    The  iliagiiosis  of 
i^  former  injuries  is  apparent  and  atropin  mydriasis  is  characterized  by 
^^ctreme  dilatation.     If  only  instilled  in  one  eye,  the  consensual  reaction 
^C  the  other  remains. 

More  commonly  anomalies  of  the  function,  and  especially  amaurosis 
^^T  amblyopia,  may  be  simulated.     This  is  usually  alleged  in  one  eye,  if 
^^^  both  only  diminution  of  vision  or  use  i^  complained  of.     Very  many 
ises  are  reported  and  are  common  in  practice.     It  is  characteristic  of 
^uch  people  to  complain  of  the  li^ht  and  especially  of  the  light  reflected 
Dy    the   ophthalmoscopic    mirror   (hiring   examination.      They    generally 
^rear  very  dark,  smoked  glasses,  or  a  shade,  and  are  led  to  the  examiner 
nth  eyes  bandaged,  and  invariably  appear  so  adorned  before  a  jury  in 
[suits  for  damages.    They  complain  of  pain  in  the  necessary  manipnlation 
[of  the  eyelids  by  the  examiner  and  wince  when  his  hand  approaches  the 
[face;  but  such  eyes  wink  normally  when  the  examiner  suddenly  directs 
his  finger  or  an  instrument  near  the  eye.     The  pupillary  reaction  is  nor- 
tnal.  there  is  no  divergence  nu  covering  tlie  organ,  and  notliing  almormal 
[  is  found  by  inspection,  and  especially  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
Confusion  tests  by  plus  and  minus  lenses  and  prisms,  the  colored  red  and 
'  ^een  glasses  and  letters,  the  stereoscope  with  unlike  pictures,  Gratama's 
tubes  and  the  general  unwillingness  or  over  aptitude  of  the  patient  will 
greatly  aid  the  examiner. 

These  cases  offer  tjuite  a  contrast  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
army  and  navy*  to  the  railway  and  steamship  services  and  the  industrial 
(JCCUpatTons,  where  giM*d  eyesi«:,dit  is  rerjuired,  who  always  ameliorate 
rather  than  depreciate  their  qualifications, 

A   class  of  patients  must  here  be   mentioned   in  which,   before  the 
pident.  the  patient  originally  Iiad  a  defect  and  either  did  or  did  not 
^w  it.     Here  belong  those  cases  of  high  refractive  errors,  in  one  or 
both  eyes  ;  people  who  have  claimed  that  they  could  see  as  well  as  any  one; 
those  with  anomalies  of  development  and  those  whose  eyes  were  dis- 
eased. 

More  dilTicult  to  determine  are  those  cases  where  the  existence  of 
an  actual  accidental  lesion  is  apparent  in  which  the  injured  party  claims 
greater  functional  damage  than  actually  exists  to  the  individnab  A 
number  of  observations  should  here  be  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
proper  relations.  Of  special  value  is  notation  of  the  visual  acuity  with 
_  different  sized  types  or  test  objects  at  different  distances  and  under 
f  different  degrees  of  illumination  at  separate  examinations.  Well-in- 
formed malingerers  may  show  changes  in  the  visual  fields,  more  especially 
contraction.  This  is  to  be  detected  by  charting  the  visual  fields  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  patient.  N  i  ed  en*  <leclared  that  such  maling- 
erers usually  gave  their  visual  field  limits  in  the  form  of  a  circle  at  about 
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32°  from  the  fixation  point.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  normal  relations  of 
the  color  field  are  not  shown. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  several  examinations  of  the  acuity  and 
field  should  practically  agree  where  no  dissembling  is  practised. 

Other  functional  anomalies,  sucli  as  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  are  not 
simulated.  Blepharospasm  and  convergent  squint  may  be  temporarily 
imitated.  N  i  e  d  e  n*  says  that  nystagmus  cannot  be  produced-  by  will 
but  that  a  rhythmic  rolling  of  the  eyeballs  has  been  seen  in  such  cases 
from  which  it  should  be  differentiated.  Nystagmus  may  be  due  to  injury 
of  the  skull  or  to  ear  disease  through  implication  of  Deitor's  nucleus. 

A  diagnosis  of  hysterical  blindness  may,  according  to  Howard 
H  a  n  s  e  1 1,°  be  made  when  accompanied  by  certain  hysterical  stigmata, 
such  as  ciliary  spasm  or  paresis;  amblyopia  due  to  anesthesia  of  the 
retina,  corresponding  in  kind  to  the  anesthesia  of  the  skin ;  contraction 
of  the  visual  field ;  relatively  greater  for  white  than  for  colors,  and  re- 
versal of  the  fields  for  blue  and  red;  the  tubular  field,  blepharospasm, 
monocular  diplopia,  anesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva  and  ring  scotoma. 
Simulated  blindness  is  usually  not  difficult  and  is  to  be  detected  by  testing 
the  pupillary  reaction,  the  stereoscopic  tests,  the  use  of  red  and  green 
letters,  etc.  These  patients  always  have  some  very  good  reason  for 
malingering. 

Self-inflicted  damage,  under  circumstances  simulating 
accident,  is  extremely  rare  and,  as  shown  in  the  following  case,  requires 
great  nerve,  quick  orientation  and  a  peculiar  frame  of  mind. 

A  man  who  had  a  staphylomatous  cornea  from  previous  gonorrheal 
ophthalmia  was  standing  in  a  crowded  electric  car  when  a  sudden  move- 
ment forced  his  shoulder  through  a  glass  window,  breaking  same ;  he 
thereupon  seized  a  splinter  of  glass  and  jabbed  it  into  his  own  imperfect 
eye,  w^hich  was  the  next  day  enucleated  by  me  on  account  of  the  great 
injury  to  the  ciliary  body  and  for  cosmetic  reasons.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  sued  the  transportation  company  for  $25,000.00  damages,  but  it  was 
shown  that  his  radical  action  had  been  observed,  and  the  fact  that  only 
the  week  before  he  had  taken  out  a  large  amount  of  accident  insurance, 
together  with  certain  other  factors,  was  so  against  him  that  the  suit  was 
compromised  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

In  hysteria,  as  reported  by  Heat  h,"  in  which  accidental  trauma  was 
simulated  by  placing  pieces  of  glass  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  in  a  girl, 
aged  16,  an  inmate  of  the  Chicago  Refuge  for  Girls.  She  complained  of 
having  gotten  some  pieces  of  glass  into  her  left  eye  on  the  day  before 
through  the  breaking  of  one  of  her  lenses.  Five  pieces  of  glass  were 
removed  by  one  of  the  attendants.  Considerable  attention  was  given  the 
girl  and  she  was  taken  down  town  to  sec  the  oculist,  and  in  order  to 
continue  in  that  role  she   repeatedly  put  small  pieces  of  glass  in   the 
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oiijunctival  sac,  which  were  removed  by  the  attendants,  as  well  as  the 
^rulist.  Examination  of  her  visual  fields  showed  them  to  be  contracted 
Or  white  with  reversal  for  colors.  General  examination  revealed  her  to 
^^  a  subject  of  characteristic  hysterical  attacks.  She  had  areas  of  hypal- 
r^csia  and  hyperalgesia  over  the  body  and  extremities. 

Many  evidences  of  simulation  could  be  given  by  physicians  who 
^ave  been  called  into  court  as  expert  witnesses  in  personal  injury  cases, 
^Jid  especially  in  insurance  cases.  Abroad  such  are  often  met  with  in 
conscript  examination  practice. 

H  a  s  n  e  r'  reported  the  case  of  a  cavalry  cadet  who  put  atropin 
in  his  eye  in  order  that  he  might  be  sent  to  a  hospital  and  thereby  get  to 
a  large  city. 

Most  cases  of  malingering  in  America  are  met  with  in  examining 
accident  insurance  cases  or  in  personal  injury  suits.  Practically  all  of 
these  have  a  basis  of  poor  sight  which  existed  either  before,  or  has 
occurred  from  the  effects  of,  the  accident,  upon  which  to  base  their  claim 
for  damages  at  law.    There  have  been  many  such  in  my  experience. 

I  saw  a  case  of  hysterical  blindness  and  deafness^*"*'  from  an  un- 
charged electric  wire  dropping  on  the  head  of  a  woman  who  imagined  it 
to  be  charged  and  that  she  was  shocked  thereby.  She  sued  for  damages 
but  none  were  allowed  as  it  was  shown  by  the  Electric  Co.  that  all  the 
wires  in  that  vicinity  were  out  of  circuit.  Recovery  ensued  immediately 
after  the  case  was  dismissed  by  the  court. 

I  have  seen  several  other  cases  of  psychic  blindness  and  deafness^* 
in  some  of  which  the  restoration  of  function  was  incidental  to  the  re- 
covery of  pecuniary  damages.^** 
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E.  THE  PHYSICIAN  IN  COURT. 
1.  His  rights. 

The  position  of  the  physician  as  to  the  medico-legal  aspects  of  eye 
accidents  and  damage  to  sight  is  of  course  similar  to  that  in  regard  to 
injuries  or  disease  of  other  localities.  But  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  suits  for  damages  and  suits  for  malpractice  is  composed  of  eye  cases, 
most  of  these  as  the  result  of  damage  from  injury,  and  as  the  oculist  is  an 
expert  in  eye  diseases  and  injuries  and  always  testifies  in  court  as  such, 
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it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  resume**  '**  *  of  his  position  as  to  legal  stand- 
ing, as  to  recovery  of  compensation,  his  protection  from  damage  and 
malpractice  suits,  and  as  to  expert  evidence  in  general. 

The  right  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  is 
not  restricted  except  by  statute,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  the 
candidate  must  either  have  a  diploma  from  a  medical  college  in  good 
standing  and  pass  satisfactory  examination,  or  either  of  these.  Exemption 
of  **medicine  men"  of  their  own  race  applies  to  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
Indian  nations  in  Oklahoma,  but  there  is  no  law  in  the  Creek  nation, 
and  there  is  no  medical  law  in  Alaska.  There  are  separate  medical 
practice  acts  for  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Philippines. 
Privilege  of  attending  cases  outside  of  his  own  state  is  awarded  in  a 
number  of  states  and  in  others  only  the  privilege  of  consultation. 

Canada  and  Mexico  have  their  own  laws  of  practice,  as  do  most  other 
countries. 

.As  regards  the  contract  of  the  patient  with  the 
physician,  this  is  implied  on  the*part  of  the  patient  from  the  relations 
of  the  parties  and  it  is  ver>'  seldom  the  subject  of  an  expressed  agree- 
ment, yet  the  physician  in  law  is  quite  secure  on  this  point.  The  patient 
is  bound  not  only  to  pay  the  attending  physician  but  also  the  one  who  is 
called  in  consultation.  The  custom  is  well  established  that  the  patient 
himself  will  pay  the  consultation  fee.  Failure  to  benefit  the  patient  is  no 
bar  of  recovery  of  compensation,  the  first  step  of  which  is  demand  upon 
the  patient  for  the  amount  due,  usually  done  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  If 
this  and  other  amicable  efforts  fail  to  produce  the  desired  result,  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  enforce  the  payment  by  legal  measures;  for  this, 
the  physician  should  be  legally  qualified  to  practice,  in  most  states,  not 
only  having  a  license,  but  it  must  have  been  filed  with  the  proper  County 
Officer.    In  most  states  there  is  statutory  limitation  of  the  age  of  claims. 

In  court  the  physician  first  shows  proof  of  authority  to  practise 
by  swearing  to  his  diploma  and  registry,  establishes  the  fact  that  his 
services  have  been  rendered,  and,  in  contested  cases,  he  may  be  required 
to  show  lxx)ks  of  account,  or  even  have  to  i>articularize  the  items.  As 
there  is  no  presumption  of  law  concerning  the  value  of  a  physician's  or 
surgeon's  services,  ^here  the  value  is  debated,  conflicting  evidence  may 
be  brought  on  this  ix)int,  another  physician  or  physicians  may  testify  aa 
to  their  value. 

In  a  portion  of  the  following,  and  that  of  the  chapter  on  Malprac- 
tice, and  regard  to  the  laws  of  England,  France  and  Italy,  I  quote  liber- 
ally from  the  most  excellent  article  by  Thomas  Hall  S  h  a  s  t  i  d,* 
being  Part  11,  the  h'orensic  Laws  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  Vol.  I.  Sys- 
tem of  Ophthalmic  Operations,  by  Casey  A.  Wood. 

''A  subordinate,  yet  not  wholly  unimportant  matUc  U  that  of  thft 
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r  l' s    fees.     In  criminal  cases  my  fee  uf  any  •^ort  need  ever  be 
aid  to  render  valid  the  services  of  the  subpoena ,  while  in  civil  cases 
the  mileage  and  per  diem,  which  is  usually  an  iii^igfnificant  sum,  must 
Iways  be  paid  or  tendered  to  the  witness,  whether  expert  or  ordinary* 
render  the  ser\ices  eflfective.     In  many  states  the  physician  is  required 
give  not  only  ordinary  fact  testimony  but  scientific  opinions  involving 
le  possession  of  learning  and  skill,  in  many  cases  turning  himself  wrong 
ide  out  for  the  benefit  of  people  whom  he  has  never  seen,  who  care  noth- 
[ig  for  him  or  his  interests  and  who  are  striving  on  one  side  to  get 
noney,  on  die  other  side  to  keep  it.    The  per  diem  is  never  enough  to  pay 
/en  his  ordinary  expenses.     He  ^hould  receive  extra  compensation  and 
lis  fee  shoidti  be  fixed  and  in  most  cases  received  in  advance  before  he 
ion  Id  give  testimony.     f*aicl  in  advance,   I   say,   for  the  lawyer  knows 
lat  the  law  allows  no  extra  coiupensation  to  tlxc  doctor,  and  after  the 
patient    receives    a    judgment    for    thousands    of    dollars,    dividing    the 
jimount  with  his  lawyer,  he  may  get  the  answer  for  you  'nothing,'  even 
ifter  the  drjctor  has  made  the  most-  arduous  preparation  for  the  case. 
"Iti  the  states  of  Iowa,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island, 
d  Wyoming,  the  statutes  provide  for  payment  of  special  fees  to  ex- 
erts.    In  the  others  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  agreement  with  the  client 
^f  the  lawyer  by  whoin  the  expert  is  retained. 

'*In  England  the  law  relative  to  expert  witnesses  is  much  the  same 
IS  in  America,  The  testitnony  of  [>hysicians,  however,  is  not  wholly 
>rivilege(l  compelling  the  medical  witness  ti>  reveal  in  open  court  the 
j.-^t  confidential  communications  and  to  disregard  the  most  solemn 
romises,  as  is  the  case  in  the  various  states  of  America  where  the  matter 
has  not  l>een  changed  by  statute. 

''The  medical  exi>ert   system  of  France  is  most  admiral >le  and  has 

rorked  out  so  satisfactorily  to  the  ends  of  justice  that  it  is  hoped  that 

similar  medico-legal  arrangement  may  be  made  for  America.     Medical 

erts  are  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each  year  by  the  Court 

Appeal  sitting  in  council  conferring  the  title  of  expert  before  the 

Kirts,  who  appear  in  every  class  of  cases  and  in  every  court.     lu  civil 

ises  the  expert  may  be  ai>|K)inteil  by  the  courts  or  chosen  by  the  parties. 

fing  not  obliged  to  accept  the  ap|x>intiuent.  but  once  accepted  the  (kities 

ire  obligatory.     Medical  experts  in  criminal  matters  are  not  invariably  at 

Sberty  to  reject  an  appointment ;  they  may  <lo  so  only  in  certain  cases. 

**Expert  rejiorts  are  comjiosed  of  four  essential  parts: 

'*!.     Preamble  (reciting  the  names  of  the  exjjerts,  the  order  of  the 

mrt  by  virtue  <»f  which  the  investigation  was  made,  etc.), 

**2.     Statement  of  the   facts. 

**3,     Discussion. 

"4.    Concltisions. 


4 

i 

^ 
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**In  Germany  there  exists  a  corps  of  official  expert  witnesses  which, 
however,  do  not  so  uniformly  appear  before  the  courts  as  in  France  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  non-official  experts.  The  various  members 
of  this  corps  take  on  the  duties  of  expert  witnesses  only  when  called 
upon  by  the  police  or  State's  Attorney.  In  Germany  professional  secrecy 
is  very  rigidly  enforced,  being  legally  divulgeable  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  law  being  ver}-  specific. 

"In  Italy  there  is  no  corps  of  exi)erts  before  the  courts,  any  physi- 
cian practicing  being  called  as  an  expert-,  as  in  America." 

2.  Malpractice.   latoi. 

"Malpractice,  or  injury  to  the  person,  in  American  law  and  in  Eng- 
lish, upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  punishable  in  the  criminal  courts  by 
imprisonment,  depending  upon  the  criminality  of  the  offense.  The  intent 
to  produce,  rather  than  the  amount  of  damage  done,  seems  to  be  the 
basis  for  punishment.  Indeed,  Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  getting  away 
from  the  old  Mosaic  maxims,  'An  eye  for  an  eye.*  While  malpractice 
suits  are  not  now, frequent  and  very  few  judgments  have  been  obtained 
against  reputable  physicians,  still,  the  danger  of  some  unscrupulous  com- 
petitor initiating,  or  some  lawyer  fostering,  a  suit,  is  ever  present,  and 
thus  careful  physicians  protect  themselves  by  liability  insurance. 

"In  counterclaims  or  suits  for  malpractice  the  ordinary  physician  and 
surgeon  is  only  required  (i)  To  show  that  he  has  prc^rly  continued 
his  attendance  in  the  case.  (2)  That  he  possesses  a  reasonable  degree  of 
learning  and  skill,  which  is  based  upon  the  learning  and  skill  of  physi- 
cians in  the  community  in  which  he  practices,  i.  e.,  the  physician  and 
surgeon  of  a  larger  city  is  required  to  show  that  he  knows  more  than 
those  practicing  in  small  towns  and  in  the  country.  (3)  He  is  required  to 
use  this  learning  and  skill,  and  (4)  To  use  his  best  judgment  in  doubtful 
cases;  and  if  he  has  done  this  he  is  not  liable  in  damages  for  an  injury 
resulting  from  an  error  of  judgment.  The  practice  of  the  particular 
school  from  which  he  graduated  obtains  as  to  treatment. 

"There  is,  however,  a  certain  resjxMisihility  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  upon  anyone  who  professes  to  be  a  six^cialist.  He  may  be  re- 
quired to  show  the  attainments  of  the  leaders  of  our  profession.  Even 
the  degree  of  which  required  by  a  si)ecialist  is  by  no  means  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  effect  a  cure  in  every  case  that  comes  before  him.  A  war- 
ranty to  cure  can  arise  only  from  an  expressed  contract,  which,  with 
its  possible  disastrous  legal  conse<iuences,  is  a  very  unwise  statement  for 
any  physician  to  make. 

•'In  malpractice  the  failure,  either  to  prcxluce  or  to  use  the  proper 
skill,  which  varies  as  to  locality,  specialties,  etc..  must  be  shown,  i.  e.,  not 
only  the  injury  and  its  effects  upon  the  patient's  body  and  its  functions. 
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as  well  as  in  loss  of  time,  effect  upon  his  earning  ability,  and  pain  and 
suffering-,  must  be  shown  in  order  to  constitute  malpractice. 

"It  often  happens  that  a  counter  claim  for  damages 
is  set  up  by  a  patient  who  has  not  paid  his  bill,  where  legal  instituticMi 
is  made  by  the  physician  for  recovery  of  his  fee." 

In  common  with  others  I  have  not  escaped  such  unpleasant  attacks. 

In  one  case  I  attended  a  boy  blown  up  by  playing  with  a  dynamite 
cartridge,  by  which  he  lost  one  hand,  and  the  fingers  of  the  other.  Both 
ear  drums  were  ruptured,  there  was  a  severe  burn  of  the  face,  impaction 
of  wire  and  sand  in  the  face,  lids,  and  eyes,  one  eye  was  destroyed  and 
subsequently  enucleated,  in  the  other  there  was  partial  detachment  of  the 
retina.  Many  consultants  and  varying  advice  was  received.  I  dropped 
the  case  on  account  of  the  parent's  interference  and  negligence,  sued  for 
fee,  obtained  judgment  in  the  justice,  circuit  court,  court  of  appeals  and 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  an  abstract  of  whose 
opinion  was  as  follows  : 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  discussing  the  evidence  to 
support  a  counterclaim  which  had  been  set  up  as  against  a  physician's 
claim  for  fees  speaks  as  follows :  "The  evidence  wholly  fails  to  support 
the  counterclaim.  It  is  claimed  that  the  defendant's  son  grew  worse 
under  the  plaintiff's  treatment,  and  that  he  grew  better  after  the  plaintiff 
had  been  discharged,  but  this  does  not  show  that  the  paintiff  was  guilty 
of  negligence  or  unskillfulness  in  treating  him.  Other  physicians  were 
in  attendance  on  the  patient,  but  their  evidence  was  not  produced.  No 
surgical  or  medical  witness  was  called  by  the  defendant  to  say  that  the 
treatment  was  negligent  or  improper  in  the  least  degree  whatever.  Un- 
educated persons  or  non-experts  might  conjecture  upon  the  subject. 
The  plaintiff  could  not  be  convicted  of  malpractice  upon  such  evi- 
dence." 

An  oculist  removed  by  mistake  a  perfectly  sound  eye,  when  he  in- 
tended to  remove  the  other,  which  was  blind  and  staphylomatous ;  patient 
being  under  general  anesthesia  and  the  operator  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  The  boy  was  left  totally  blind.  No  suit  resulted,  but  certainly 
both  civil  and  criminal  sdits  could  here  have  been  sustained.  The  oculist's 
reputation,  however,  was  ruined,  and  he  had  to  leave  the  country  for 
foreign  parts. 

'*In  England  the  law  of  medical  and  surgical  malpractice  is  very 
much  the  same  as  in  America.  The  '}ury  assisting  if  they  saw  or  thought 
they  saw  occasion  to  impose  punitive  as  well  as  compensatory  damages. 
In  France  the  question  of  malpractice  in  civil  cases  is  mainly  submitted  to 
a  jury  l>ecause  civil  proceedings  in  France  are  omitted  before  the  judges. 
In   France,  moreover,  the  physician   is   responsible  only    for  a   clumsy 
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mistake,  gross  iiiipnuleiice,  or  ignorance  of  those  things  which  all  men  of 
the  profession  ought  thoroughly  to  understand. 

"In  (iennany  a  physician  is  responsible  if  he  does  not  exercise  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  i.  e..  the  skill  of  a  thoroughly  educated  physician/' 

According  to  paragraphs  223,  223a,  and  224  of  the  German  laws' 
hard  and  fast  punishments  are  decreed,  and  injuries  relating  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  are  enumerated.  For  instance,  where  one  per- 
son mishandles  or  causes  wilful  injury  to  another,  he  gets  from  two 
months  to  three  years  imprisonment,  or  1,000  marks  fine.  However, 
if  he  blinds  one  or  both  eyes  (and  certain  other  injuries  are  mentioned) 
he  is  punished  by  not  less  than  one  year  or  more  than  five  years  in  gaol. 
In  Austria  paragraph  156  of  the  criminal  code  gives  between  five  and 
ten  years.  Such  stringent  laws  are  calculated  to  be  deterrent  to  mal- 
practice and  of  crime,  but  history  shows  that  they  have  ever  failed  of 
their  purpose. 

"In  Italy  any  act  of  a  person  pro<luctive  of  damage  to  another  im- 
poses upon  such  person  the  obligation  to  indemnify  for  such  damage, 
he  being  responsible  not  only  for  the  damage  caused  by  his  own  act.  but 
also  that  by  his  negligence  or  imprudence.  Xo  civil  responsibility  in 
Italy  ensues  until  prosecution  has  l)een  brought  successfully." 

In  closing  this  chapter  we  go  back  to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  King 
of  Babylon,  quoted  by  S  h  a  s  t  i  d,*  translated  by  Robert  Francis 
Harper,*  which  would  seem  to  possess  special  interest  for  oculists,  be- 
cause without  doubt  they  constitute  the  oldest  extant  legislation  concern- 
ing ophthalmolog}'. 

"196 — If  a  man  destroy  the  eye  of  another  man,  they  shall  destroy 
his  eye. 

"198 — If  one  destroy  the  eye  of  a  freeman,  or  break  the  bone  of  a 
freeman,  he  shall  pay  one  mana  of  silver. 

"If  one  destroy  the  eye  of  a  man's  slave,  or  break  the  bone  of  a 
man's  slave,  he  shall  pay  one-half  his  price. 

"215 — If  a  physician  *  *  *  open  an  abscess  (in  the  eye)  of  a  man 
with  a  bronze  lancet  and  save  that  man's  eye,  he  shall  receive  ten  shekels 
of  silver  (as  his  fee). 

"216 — If  he  be  a  freeman,  he  shall  receive  five  shekels. 

"218 — If  a  physician  *  *  *  open  an  abscess  (in  the  eye)  of  a  man 
with  a  bronze  lancet  and  destroy  his  eye,  they  shall  cut  off  his  fingers. 

"220— If  he  open  an  abscess  (in  his  eye)  with  a  bronze  lancet,  and 
destroy  his  eye,  he  shall  pay  silver  to  the  extent  of  one-half  his  price." 

3.    Legal  compensation  for  damages  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  fixing  the  value,  cost  or  price,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  any  in- 
jury, the  rule  of  compensation  must  be  applied  to  each  individual  case. 
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and  this  for  many  forms  of  accident  or  injury  is  a  most  difficult  mat- 
ter. Our  common  law  holds  that  "compensation  is  the  basic  principle  of 
the  law  of  damages,  the  measure  thereof  being  limited  and  controlled, 
and  the  elements  of  recovery  primarily  determined  by  this  fundamental 
consideration."  We  are  also  told  by  the  books  that  "There  are.  fre- 
quently elements  involved  so  wholly  unsusceptible  of  money  valuation 
that  the  measure  of  recovery  must  be  left  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  jury.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  in  actions  for  dam- 
ages for  personal  injuries  where  physical  suffering  has  resulted,  and, 
likewise,  where  mental  distress  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  defend- 
ant's act." 

4.    Measure  of  damages. 

Damages  is  defined  as  "the  injury  or  loss  for  which  compensation  is 
sought/'  and  the  measure  of  damages  refers  to  the  amount  of  such  injury 
or  loss.  Three  distinct  conditions  are  recognized  and  awarded  to  suit 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

X  o  m  i  n  a  1  damages.  Some  trifling  sum  which  is  awarded 
when  a  breach  of  duty  or  infraction  of  the  plaintiff's  right  is  shown,  but 
ro  serious  loss  is  proven  to  have  been  sustained.  Such  are  awarded  for 
violation  of  a  plaintiff's  right,  but  where  no  damages  are  shown  by  the 
evidence. 

Substantial  or  compensatory  damages.  These  are 
are  such  as  are  designed  and  awarded  to  compensate  for  the  actual  loss 
or  injury  sustained.  The  jury  weighs  the  evidence  and  fixes  the  amount 
which  in  their  opinion  properly  compensates  the  injured  party  for  the 
loss  suffered. 

Exemplary,  also  termed  vindictive  or  punitive  dam- 
ages. This  class  exceeds  the  loss  actually  sustained,  and  is  given  as  a 
kind  of  punishment  to  the  defendant. 

Thus,  in  America,  the  price  to  be  paid  as  compensation  for  an  injury 
is  left  to  a  jury  trial,  which  stands  unless  the  verdict  be  so  excessive  or 
grossly  inadequate  as  to  indicate  passion,  prejudice  or  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  jury. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  courts  not  only 
to  set  aside  verdicts  which  are  considered  excessive  and  oppressive,  but 
it  is  also  their  duty  to  set  aside  such  verdicts  as,  in  their  judgment,  may 
be  inadequate,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  profession  to  know  that, 
so  far  as  my  investigation  has  gone  in  the  leading  legal  authorities  on 
this  subject,  the  highest  verdict  which  is  reported  to  have  been  set  aside 
was  that  in  favor  of  a  physician. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  Phillips  7's.  London  R.  R.  Company,  etc..  where 
a  verdict  of  £7,000  for  "injuries  sustained  by  plaintiff  through  the  neg- 
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ligence  of  the  defendant,"  was  set  aside  as  inadequate  on  the  ground  that 
*'the  jury  must  have  omitted  to  take  into  consideration  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  damage."  The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  physician  in  the  prime  of 
life,  having  a  practice  worth  perhaps  £7,000  ($35,000.00)  per  annum, 
was  reduced  by  the  injury  to  a  condition  of  helplessness,  with  every 
enjoyment  of  life  destroyed,  and  with  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  death. 

5.    Recent  judgments  in  the  United  Sutes  of  America  by  the  App^ate  and 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  fixing  damages  for  eye  injuries. 

I  have  collected  a  number  of  recent  cases  in  which  damages  were 
given  by  the  lower  courts  and  sustained  as  reasonable  verdicts  by  the 
higher,  for  injury  to  vision.  One  striking  thing  about  this  class  of  cases, 
so  far  as  the  American  cases  are  concerned,  is  their  comparative  rarity — 
dt  least  the  number  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  appellate  courts  is 
small. 

I  can  only  find  two  in  which  a  woman  was  the  complaining  party. 
In  only  one  did  the  appellate  court  exercise  its  power  in  decreasing  the 
amount  of  damages  assessed  by  the  jury.  In  most  of  them  I  think  much 
larger  verdicts  would  have  been  sustained.  On  the  whole,  the  verdicts 
do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  liberal  in  amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plaintiffs  in  many  cases  were  laborers  without  great  earning  capacity. 

$S,ooo  held  not  excessive.  Section  boss,  35  years  old,  lost  one  eye 
and  had  sight  of  other  affected  every  time  he  took  cold;  working  ca- 
pacity was  reduced  one-half.  (No  showing  in  report  of  any  other  ele- 
ment of  damage.)    Johnston  vs.  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.  Co. 

$3,000  held  not  excessive.  Porter,  age  not  given,  one  eye  totally 
lost,  use  of  other  more  or  less  impaired,  although  no  finding  that  im- 
pairment was  permanent.  Expense  incurred,  $100.00;  no  proof  of  loss 
of  earning  power.    Jones  vs,  St.  Louis  &  S.  W.  Ry.  Co. 

$5,000  held  not  excessive.  Farmer,  one  eye  lost;  no  proof  of  any 
damage  other  than  this;  court  assuming  that  his  earning  capacity  was 
impaired.    Texas  &  C.  Ry.  Co.  2's,  Bowlin. 

$5,000  held  not  excessive.  Traveling  salesman,  43  years  old,  earn- 
ing $190.00  a  month  and  expenses,  eyesight  of  both  eyes  so  seriously 
impaired  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  business,  also  severely  cut  in  various 
parts  of  body  (train  wreck).    Missouri,  K.  &  T.  Ry.  vs.  Huff. 

$5,000  held  not  excessive.  Man  suffered,  apparently,  loss  of  one 
eye ;  age  not  given  nor  occupation  nor  any  fact  in  regard  to  expense  or 
extent  of  suffering.    Palmer  vs,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Ry.  Co. 

$7,000  held  not  excessive.  Woman,  age  not  given,  occupation  not 
given;  married  or  single  not  stated,  suffered  loss  of  sight  of  one  eye 
and  had  it  permanently  disfigured.  Injury  very  painful.  Caused  by 
flying  glass.    Shaw  vs.  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Co. 
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$9,000  held  not  excessive.  Man,  age  not  given,  total  loss  of  sight, 
earning  capacity  nor  other  facts  appearing.    Stearns  vs.  Reidy. 

$3,000  held  not  excessive.  Locomotive  engineer,  age  not  given  and 
no  data  except  fact  of  loss  of  one  eye  and  consequently  disability  to 
perform  usual  work.     E.  St.  I^uis  vs.  Dougherty. 

$2,000  held  not  excessive.  Roustalxnit  in  mill,  22  years  old,  one 
eye,  no  other  data.    70  No.  App.  209. 

$15,000  recovered,  reduced  on  appeal  to  $10,000.  Laborer,  23  years 
old,  burned  in  eyes  by  molten  slag,  sight  of  one  eye  completely  gone  and 
the  other  seriously  injured.  His  own  physician  testified  to  there  being 
30  per  cent,  normal  vision  in  remaining  eye.  No  data  alK)ut  suffering, 
expense,  etc.    Ribich  vs.  Lake  Sup.  Smelting  Co. 

$100  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  for  an  in- 
jury described  as  a  **black  eye.'' 

$15,000  was  sustained  in  the  case  of  Wallace  vs.  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  which  the  injury 
is  described  as  "the  loss  of  eye  and  other  serious  injuries.'' 

$7,000  awarded  Coolidge  vs.  Halliner,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Nov.  2, 
1906,  claimed  $15,000  damages  for  loss  of  eye  inflicted  while  working 
on  a  machine  which  was  allowed  to  remain  out  of  repair  in  a  pearl  but- 
ton factory. 

$12,000  was  awarded  a  young  and  pretty  woman  stenographer  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Milwaukee  (Dec.  3rd,  1904)  for  loss  of  an  eye. 
She  had  suffered  greatly  for  a  long  time  from  inflammation,  and  the  eye 
was  finally  enucleated.  Suit  was  brought  for  $25,000  damages.  Olwell 
vs.  Skobis. 

This  verdict  is  eclipsed  by  a  judgment  in  Boston  of  $18,500,  given 
June  10,  1904,  to  a  stenographer  for  loss  of  an  eye  from  alleged  negli- 
gence of  a  railway  corporation.  This  shows  what  a  sympathetic  jury 
will  do  for  a  young  and  pretty  woman. 

$13,000  was  awarded  May  ist,  1909,  in  case  of  Magnuson  vs.  John- 
son in  Seattle  for  total  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  and  partial  in  the  other, 
due  to  a  blast  of  dynamite. 

$16,333  awarded  in  case  of  Finch  Haggard  vs.  City  of  Seattle  for 
partial  loss  of  vision  due  to  cataract  produced  by  defective  insulation 
and  jumping  of  a  current  in  the  city  electric  lighting  plant. 

$10,861  awarded  Emil  Corme  vs^  lioston  ]>ridge  Works  for  loss  of 
his  left  eye  by  piece  of  steel  from  riveter. 
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A.  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION. 

Our  own  workmen  are  protected  by  various  laws  for  the  regulation 
machinery,  of  different  natures  in  the  several  states,  and  in  the  case 
of  public  carriers,  as  the  railway  and  steamship  companies,  by  the  Inter- 
state Comanerce  Commission  and  by  their  own  stringent  rules,  which. 
however,  have  more  to  ilo  with  cunservalion  of  the  public  safety  and 
their  own  i^*x>cls  and  machinery  ihan  with  the  individual  workman. 

Study  of  the  apjjallin^^  list  of  accidents  ncciirring  annually  in 
American  industries  has  led  etnplriyers  to  install  many  modern  devices 
for  making  factory  work  safer  and  more  healthful  The  i)oHcy  of  doing 
this  is  profitable  as  well  as  hujnane.  fisr  it  makes  workmen  brisker  and 
more  contented. 

r>evices  have  been  put  into  use.  mcireover,  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
provision  has  been  made  to  attend  to  the  men  injured  when  accidents 
occur  Ten  years  ago  an  accident  would  drive  a  factory  engineer  away 
from  his  throttle  at  the  critical  moment.  Nowadays  a  factory  girl  can 
shtit  down  the  m*>st  ponderous  engine  by  pressing  a  button.  Accidents 
do  happen,  however,  many  of  them.  In  the  Ijest  regulated  factories  the 
victim  goes  to  the  factory  hospital 

In  case  of  negligence  being  slK>wn  on  the  part  of  the  employer  by 
reason   of  defective  t<K>ls.   surroiindings,  tu-  placing  the   men   at  extra- 
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dangerous  work  for  which  they  have  not  specially  contracted  and  from 
which  circumstances  accidents  arise,  the  workmen  are  entitled  by  law  to 
recover  some  compensation.  In  all  such  suits,  however,  the  compensa- 
tion asked  is  more,  and  ofttimes  many  times  the  amount,  than  should 
be  allowed.  Wc  claim  that  all  compensation,  not  alone  that  to  be  given 
as  the  result  of  claims  at  law,  but  also  claims  for  insurance,  should  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  economic  damage. 

1.  The  legal  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  their  employees  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Although  the  English  common  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
doctrine  of  employers'  liability,  this  doctrine  is  continually  undergoing 
change,  both  by  the  rulings  of  State  and  National  courts  and  by  the 
enactment  of  numerous  statutes  passed  with  a  view  to  a  more  exact 
definition  of  the  rights  of  the  employee  or  to  some  amelioration  of  his 
condition  in  other  respects. 

The  great  volume  of  litigation  on  the  subject  has  not  effected  re- 
sults of  a  conclusive  character,  mainly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  largely  an  effort  to  determine  the  boundaries  between  the  risks 
assumed  under  the  law  by  an  injured  employee  and  the  unlawful  negli- 
gence of  the  employer  in  causing  or  permitting  dangerous  conditions  to 
exist.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  the  employee's 
protection  by  the  employer  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  decisions  and 
statutory  enactments,  with  the  result  that  we  now  have  in  the  United 
States  a  body  of  law  and  practice  that  is  in  effect  largely  of  the  nature 
of  a  compromise.^ 

The  duties  of  employers. 

The  briefest  statement  of  the  rule  governing  the  employer  is  that 
he  is  required  to  use  due  care  for  the  safety  of  his  employees  while 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  work.  This  is  taken  to 
include  all  reasonable  means  and  precautions,  the  facts  in  each  particular 
case  being  taken  into  consideration. 

"The  workmen's  lives,  limbs  and  senses  have  been  sacrificed  in  a 
social  service.  In  truth  they  have  been  working  for  every  one  of  us. 
Have  we  no  resixDusibility  for  conditions  in  the  mines  and  factories? 
.\re  the  widows  and  orphans  alone  to  carry  the  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons — breadwinners,  every  one  of  them?  We 
cannot  bind  up  the  broken  hearts,  or  fill  the  vacant  chairs  in  the  home 

circle.     We  can,  though,  be  just and  in  doing  justice  we  can  reduce 

the  number  of  such  horrors.  This  is  not  an  appeal  for  alms  or  charity ; 
only  for  justice — that  and  nothing  more. 

"Some  measure  of  justice  can  be  obtained  by  nmking  operators  liable 
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for  those  killed  or  injured  in  their  service.  For  every  person  killed  in 
dangerous  trades  certain  sums  fixed  by  law  should  be  paid  to  those  de- 
pendent upon  his  labor.  For  every  man  injured  compensation  should  be 
paid  proportioned  to  his  injury.  These  payments  should  not  depend  upon 
the  fault  of  any  one,  except  the  person  killed  or  injured. 

"The  present  system  of  liability  depends  upon  negligence.  If  you 
cannot  prove  that  the  owners  were  negligent,  they  are  not  liable.  If  one 
worker  was  careless,  all  the  rest,  no  matter  how  careful  they  have  been, 
are  equally  responsible.  The  whole  negjigence  theory  is  wrong.  It 
imposes  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it  the  whole  burden  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.    Society — you  and  I — is  unjust. 

"By  making  compensation  in  case  of  accident  an  expense  of  the 
business,  just  as  much  as  wages  paid,  not  only  owners  but  the  public 
help  to  bear  the  burden.  Thus  it  is  distributed  and  the  present  injustice 
is  mitigated. 

"But  the  more  important  consequences  are  that  accidents  would  be- 
come less  frequent.  That  is  the  experience  of  countries  that  have  tried 
the  system.  The  careless  and  inefficient  owner  is  put  out  of  business. 
Freedom  from  accident  means,  ability  to  produce  at  a  lower  cost.  Inge- 
nuity and  business  ability  are  directed  to  preventing  accidents.  The 
sensitive  nerve  of  the  pocketbook  is  touched. 

"Is  it  not  time  that  America  was  aroused?  In  no  other  country  in 
the  world  is  the  disregard  of  human  life  so  great.  The  annual  sacri- 
fice of  lives  is  appalling.  Our  system  is  wrong.  The  responsibility  of 
every  man  and  woman  must  be  made  clear.  Public  opinion  must  be 
awakened.  Then  the  system  will  be  changed.  Legislation  will  com- 
pel a  greater  measure  of  justice,  and  these  horrors  will  become  less  fre- 
quent."^ 

Place  and  instrumentalities — Tools  and  appliances. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  as  to  due  care,  the  obligation  rests  on 
the  master  to  supply  tools  and  appliances  that  are  reasonably  safe  for  the 
intended  use,  and  reasonably  well  adapted  to  perfomi  the  work  in  con- 
templation. These  must  be  provided  at  the  place  oi  use  or  a  place  of  such 
ease  of  access  as  to  be  reasonably  procurable. 

New  devices. 

The  employer  cannot  ])e  made  an  insurer,  nor  is  he  lx)und  to  intro- 
duce tlic  newest  and  safest  aj)plianccs.  The  doctrine  that  the  employer  is 
hound  to  safeguard  his  employees  from  expo>ure  to  needless  and  unreas- 
onable risks  is  subject  to  the  {general  (jualification  that  one  has  a  right 
to  carry  on  a  business  which  is  (laiijLi:erons,  either  in  itself  or  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with 
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the  rights  of  others,  without  incurring  liability  to  a  servant  who  is 
capable  of  contracting  and  who  knows  the  dangers  attendant  on  employ- 
ment in  the  circumstances.  The  continued  employment  of  tools  that  are 
so  worn  as  to  increase  the  danger  of  their  use  will  in  general  entail  lia- 
bility on  the  employer. 

Intended  use. 

Liability  attaches  only  where  the  injury  is  the  result  of  the  use 
of  an  appliance  for  the  work  in  the  manner  for  which  it  was  fur- 
nished. Thus  the  common  practice  of  allowing  workmen  on  elevators 
intended  only  for  freight  is  at  the  risk  of  the  workmen;  so,  also,  of  the 
use  of  one  ladder  for  splicing  to  another  when  it  was  intended  solely 
for  use  alone. 

Customary  methods. 

In  close  connection  with  the  alxive  is  the  rule  that  the  employer 
is  not  liable  to  the  employee  for  an  injury  incurred  by  a  departure  from 
the  customary  method  of  perfomiing  work,  or  by  leaving  the  place  of  his 
employment  to  work  in  some  other  department,  unless  on  instructions 
from  a  properly  authorized  representative. 

Inspection. 

The  duty  of  making  repairs  necessarily  involves  the  duty  of  dis- 
covering the  need  for  them  as  may  arise,  which  entails  the  duty  of  in- 
spection. 

Ownership  of  appliances. 

The  duty  of  insiKxtion  above  considered  assumes  the  ownership  of 
both  appliances  and  premises  to  be  in  the  employer.  Where  ownership 
is  divided  various  distinctions  exist,  based  on  the  relations  of  the  employer 
and  the  owner  of  the  premises  or  instrumentality. 

Besides  the  duty  to  use  care  in  regard  to  inanimate  or  irresponsible 
instrumentalities,  the  emi)loyer  must  also  be  reasonably  and  properly 
careful  and  diligent  to  see  that  each  employee  hired  by  him  has  such 
qualifications  as  will  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties  without  greater 
risk  to  himself  and  his  co-employees  than  the  business  necessarily 
involves. 

Hiring  co-servants. 

The  disqualifications  of  iktsous  of  suitable  age  may  be  mental,  moral, 
or  physical,  the  most  common  Ix'ing  those  that  arise  from  the  intemperate 
use  of  intoxicants,  though  habitual  carelessness  or  recklessness,  such  as 
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TTiay  reasonably  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  likewise  charge 
liim  with  liability. 

Utiles. 

Another  branch  of  the  employer's  duty  is  that  of  providing  appro- 

>f  iate  rules  and  securing  the  carrying  out  of  a  suitable  system  for  the 

*c>ndiict  of  his  work.     Such  nxhs  and  practices  as  are  prescribed  must  be 

^ought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  employe  before  he  is  considered  to  be 

Dund  by  them,  but  it  may  he  inferred  from  circumstances  that  this  has 

en  tlone.     Rnforcement  of  rides  is  no  less  a  duty  than  the  promulgation 

►f  rides  in  so  far  as  a  reasonably  careful  supervision  will  accompli sli  it. 

luBtructions  and  warnings. 

Besides  the  general  rules  by  which  the  conduct  of  business  is  deter- 
mined, instructions  may  be  necessary  either  in  case  of  abnormal  condi- 
t:]ons  or  of  the  employment  of  inexperienced  persons.  The  principle 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  duty  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  pro- 
Tiding  ai)pliances,  viz.,  hability  does  not  attach  on  account  of  the  dangers 
of  the  situation,  but  for  placing  the  employe  in  a  situation  of  the  hazards 
of  which  he  is  excusably  ignf»rant. 

Restrictions  and  employees'  right  to  recover. 

Effi.»rts  on  the  [lart  of  the  employer  to  make  his  workmen  insurers 
of  their  own  safety  by  the  adoption  of  rules  or  the  requirement  of  con- 
tracts releasing  the  employer  from  liability  will  in  general  be  discotmte- 
nanced  by  the  courts.  It  has  l>een  held  that  an  employer  could  not  re- 
lieve himself  by  contract  of  a  liability  imposed  by  statute,  although  the 
statute  itself  made  no  reference  to  such  contracts.  Where  the  feature 
of  relief  lienefits  exists  a  new  factor  is  intrcMhiced.  and  the  rulings  are 
quite  uniform  in  favor  of  the  contract.  The  terms  of  the  contract,  in 
general,  are  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  by  the  injured  employer,  and 
that  if  action  is  Ijrought  and  is  compromised  or  carried  to  judgment  no 
claim  shall  lie  against  the  fund. 

The  defenses  of  employees. 

The  princijde  of  the  maxim,  "Volenti  non  fit  injuria,"  is  of  general 
application,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  freely  rendered  being  "That  to 
which  a  i)erson  assents  is  not  esteemed  in  law  an  injury/'  A  clearer 
statement  is  that  by  an  English  judge:  *'One  who  has  invited  or  as- 
sented to  an  act  being  done  toward  him  cannot,  when  he  suffers  from  it. 
coini>lain  of  it  as  a  wrong."  In  a  Massachusetts  case  the  doctrine  was 
thus  expressed:  "Une  who  knows  of  a  danger  from  the  negligence  of 
another,  and  understands  and  appreciates  the  risk  therefrom  and  volun- 
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tarily  exposes  himself  to  it,  is  precluded  from  recovering  for  an  injury 
which  results  from  the  exposure/*  In  brief,  the  injured  person  has 
assumed  the  risk,  and,  apart  from  the  contractual  relation  of  employer 
and  employee,  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  cases  in  which  the  defense 
to  an  action  for  damages  may  be  interposed. 

Assumption  of  risks. 

When  a  contract  of  employment  is  entered  upon,  the  law  imports 
into  the  agteement  an  assumption  by  the  employee  of  the  ordinary  risks 
incident  to  the  employment,  and  of  such  risks  as  may  be  known  to  and 
appreciated  by  him. 

Ordinary  risks. 

The  determination  of  what  are  ordinary  risks  evidently  becomes 
important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  with  regard  to  them. the  employer  is 
relieved  of  all  responsibility,  even  if  the  employee  did  use  ordinary  care, 
unless  by  reason  of  inexperience  or  minority  he  was  not  chargeable  with 
having  assumed  such  risks. 

Extraordinary  risks. 

Risks  which  may  he  obviated  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  are  classed  as  extraordinary,  and  these  the 
employee  is  held  not  to  have  assumed  without  a  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  employer's  negligence. 

Forgetfulness  caused  by  pressure  of  duties. 

Temporary  inadvertence  or  forgetfulness  of  dangerous  conditions, 
even  if  occasioned  by  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  is  generally  held  not 
to  relieve  the  employee  from  the  burden  of  the  assumed  risk,  though  as  to 
this  element  the  courts  arc  not  agreed. 

Contributory  negligence. 

When  a  risk  involves  such  a  degree  of  danger  that  a  prudent  man 
would  not  assume  it,  the  defense  to  an  action  by  an  injured  employee  is 
not  that  the  plaintiff  by  his  contract  assumed  the  risk,  but  that  he  was,  by 
his  conduct,  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  The  Hne  is  not  clearly 
drawn  between  the  two  defenses,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  do  so,  inasmuch 
as  the  facts  in  a  given  case  may  support  either  defense. 

Cause  of  injury. 

The  negligence  of  an  employee  will  not  be  a  bar  to  his  action  unless 
it  is  the  actual  and  ])roxiniate  cause  of  his  injury.    Conduct  merely  fur- 
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v&ishing  the  occasion  or  condition   of  the   injury   does  not  amount  to 
viu^ligence. 


It  negligence  bars  recovery. 
What  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  such  negligence  as  to  be  a 
"fcar  to  an  employee's  claim  for  damages  have  not  been  consistently  ruled 
-iipon  by  the  courts. 

Remaining  in  place  of  danger. 

The  general  rule  that  the  employee  loses  his  right  to  a  recovery  by 
remaining  at  work  after  the  discovery  of  unsafe  conditions  predicates  a 
.duty  to  leave  the  service  in  due  time  to  escape  the  threatened  dangers. 

Knowledge  of  danger. 

It  is  not  negligence  for  one  to  expose  himself  to  dangers  of  which  he 
is  excusably  ignorant ;  so  that  even  if  defects  are  known  to  exist  the 
employee  may  still  recover  if  it  appears  that  the  dangers  involved  were 
not  appreciated. 

Negligence  not  imputable — When? 

Attempts  to  save  life,  etc.  Exposing  oneself  to  danger  in  the 
attempt  to  save  life,  unless  so  hopeless  that  the  act  would  amount  to 
rashness,  is  not  negligence  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Emergencies.  In  general  the  fact  of  an  emergency  will  be 
held  to  have  a  qualifying  effect,  both  of  the  unusual  promptitude  of  action 
required  and  because  the  mind  is  likely  to  become  more  or  less  confused 
under  such  circumstances. 

Necessity,  etc.  Apparent  necessity  may  justify  an  otherwise  negli- 
gent action,  unless  obviously  rash. 

The  "fellow-servant"  rule. 

The  remaining  defense  to  an  employer's  action  for  damages  is  what 
is  known  as  the  "fellow-servant  rule,"  or  the  doctrine  of  common  em- 
ployment. 

Common  employment. 

The  first  question,  then,  to  be  considered  is  what  constitutes  common 
employment.  It  was  said  in  a  leading  case  that  "prima  facie,  all  who 
enter  into  the  employ  of  a  single  master  are  engaged  in  a  common 
service,  and  are  fellow  servants."  but  this  broad  statement  will  not  answer 
as  a  conclusive  test. 
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Factors  modifying  the  liability  and  defenses  of  employers. 

Certain  modifying  factors  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  circumstances 
of  an  accident  which  may  affect  the  rights  of  an  employee  and  the  lia- 
bility of  the  employer,  hut  which  impinge  on  so  many  points  that  they  do 
not  properly  fall  under  any  one  of  the  heads  above  discussed.  The  most 
important  of  these  factors  will  now  be  briefly  presented. 

Pronuse  to  repair. 

In  cases  where  repairs  are  needed,  and  the  fact  is  known  to  the 
servant,  the  risk  involved  in  continuing  in  the  service  under  the  conditions 
of  disrepair  may  be  shifted  to  the  employer  by  his  giving  a  promise  to 
remedy  the  defective  conditions.  The  effect  of  the  promise  is  the  same 
whether  it  is  made  in  response  to  a  complaint  by  the  servant  or  volun- 
tarily. 

Contributory  negligence. 

It  follows  from  the  giving  of  the  promise  that  the  question  of  negli- 
gence, which,  ai)art  from  the  promise,  would  have  been  decided  adversely 
to  the  plaintiff  as  a  matter  of  law,  will  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  that 
some  reason  than  mere  continuance  of  work  in  the  position  where  the 
injur)-  was  received  must  be  presented  in  order  to  impute  contributory 
negligence. 

2.  Protective  legislation  in  England. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  necessity  for  legislation  destined  to 
protect  workers  in  textile  factories  was  realized.  In  1802  an  act  wa.^ 
l>assed  for  the  '^preservation  of  health  and  morals  of  apprentices"  and 
others  employed  in  cotton  mills.  The  statutes  of  1833  and  1845  brought 
under  insi)ection  the  manufacture  of  several  materials  other  than  cotton 
and  wool.  Subsequent  acts  regulated  employment  in  print  works, 
bleaching  and  dye  works,  and  the  manufacture  of  lace;  but  the  acts 
passed  in  1864  and  1867,  afterward  embodied  in  the  act  of  1878  (the 
principal  act),  practically  included  almost  every  occupation  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  old  days  the  common  law  afforded  but  a  poor  protection  for 
the  working  classes ;  while  it  held  the  master  liable  for  his  own  personal 
negligence,  he  was  not  liable  for  his  servants  and  workmen,  a  fact  which 
led  to  such  an  amoimt  of  agitation  for  a  statutory  change  that  a  liability 
law  was  enacted  in  1880,  taking  effect  January  i,  1881 ;  then  followed  the 
workmen's  compensation  acts  of  1897,  1900  and  1906,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which  some  13,000,000  people  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  pursue  their 
callings. 

The  Factory  Act  of  i8<;i  i)rovided  in  Sections  9,  10  and  11  what  wa> 
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universally  accepted  as  a  legal  remedy  based  upon  principles  of  humanity, 
moderation  and  common  sense.  Power  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  frame  special  rules  and  requirements  as  to  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  incidents  of  employment.  Penalties  were  provided  for  the 
contravention  of  special  rules  duly  established.  Schedule  i  of  the  act 
of  1 891  described  in  minute  detail  the  methods  of  procedure  when  arbi- 
tration had  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  list  of  trades  scheduled  as  ** Dangerous  Trades/'*  together  with 
the  series  of  special  rules  legally  instituted,  is  of  interest,  seeing  that  the 
rules  were  framed  after  most  exhaustive  and  careful  inquiry  by  experts 
and  scientists,  whose  opinions  commanded  respect.  Year  by  year  the 
practical  goo<l  done  by  this  legislation  is  more  fully  realized,  as  the 
results  of  the  subsequent  acts  of  1880,  1897,  1900  and  1906. 

The  designs  of  the  framers  of  these  acts  to  keep  disputes  away  from 
the  lawyers  has  not,  however,  been  a  brilliant  success;  only  13  cases  were 
settled  by  regular  arbitration,  9  by  special  arbitration,  while  1,209  issues 
came  to  the  county  court  judges.^ 

3.  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907. 

The  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  to  provide 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  and  to  prevent  strikes  and 
lock-outs  in  mines  and  public-utility  industries,  was  enacted  in  March, 
1907.  Although  the  act  has  been  in  effect  but  a  short  time,  it  has  already 
been  employed  successfully  in  the  adjustment  of  a  considerable  number 
of  disputes  affecting  large  numbers  of  workmen  employed  in  mining  and 
transportation. 

5.  Summary  of  foreign  workmen's  compensation  acts. 

By  the  term  "workmen's  comi>ensation  laws"  are  meant  enactments 
which  embcxly  the  principle  that  the  workman  is  entitled  to  compensation 
for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  Such  laws  have 
been  enacted  in  twenty-two  foreign  states  and  governments. 

Usually  the  injuries  must  cause  disablement  for  a  specified  number 
of  days  or  weeks  before  conij>ensation  becomes  due.  The  employer  may 
usually  \yc  relieved  from  the  payment  of  compensation  if  he  can  prove 
that  the  injury  was  caused  intentionally  or  by  willful  misconduct,  or,  in 
iome  countries,  by  the  gross  negligence  of  the  injured  person  or  during 
the  performance  of  an  illegal  act. 

The  industries  usually  covered  by  the  acts  are  manufacturing,  mining 
and  quarrying,  transportation,  building  and  engineering  work,  and  other 
employments  involving  more  or  less  hazard.  In  Hclgium,  ]^"*rance,  and 
Great  I>ritain  the  laws  apply  to  practically  all  emi)loyments.  In  Austria, 
Belgium,  Dcmnark,   T'inland,  Germany.  Italy.  Luxemberg.  Netherlands, 
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Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden  only  workmen  engaged  in  actual 
manual  work,  and  in  some  cases  those  exposed  to  the  same  risks,  such 
as  overseers  and  technical  experts,  come  within  the  operations  of  the  law. 
On  the  othtr  hand,  in  France,  Great  Britain,  the  British  colonies,  and 
Hungary  the  laws  apply  to*  salaried  employees  and  workmen  equally. 
Overseers  and  technical  experts  earning  more  than  a  prescribed  amount 
are  excluded  in  Belgium.  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Luxemberg,  and  Russia.  Employees  of  the  state,  provincial,  and  local 
administrations  usually  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  entire  burden  rests  upon  the  employer  in  all  but  four  countries — 
Austria,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Luxemberg — where  the  employees  bear 
part  of  the  expense.  The  laws  in  every  case  fix  the  compensation  to  be 
paid.  Except  in  Sweden  the  compensation  is  based  upon  the  wages  of 
the  injured  person.  It  consists  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment  and 
periodical  allowances  for  temporary  disability,  and  annual  pensions  or 
lump  sum  payments  for  permanent  disability  or  death. 
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B.  PENSIONS. 

I.  Pensions  by  tlie  United  States  Government  for  disability  due  to 
the  eyes  are  at  the  following  rates  :* 

Total  blindness  of  both  eyes,  $ioo.oo  per  month ;  loss  of  sight  of  one 
eye,  with  loss  of  eyeball  or  destruction  of  same,  $17.00  per  month ;  loss  of 
sight  of  only  one  eye,  $12.00  per  month.  Partial  disability  from  accident 
or  disease  of  the  eyes,  $2.00  to  $72.00  per  month,  depending  upon  the 
estimated  degree  of  disability  in  respect  to  manual  labor,  estimated  em- 
pirically. 

4.  The  German  accident  insurance  law.' 

Several  years  ago  the  appearance  of  German  medico-legal  essays  upon 
accident  insurance  called  my  attention  to  the  paternal  system  in  vogue 
in  the  German  Empire,  and  especially  to  the  law  of  July  6,  1884.  *'Con- 
sider  the  advance  in  the  general  spirit  of  kindness  which  is  indicated  by 
such  a  fact  as  the  founding  and  successful  operation  of  the  system  of 
Workingmen's  Insurance  in  Germany.  A  certain  sum  of  money  is  set 
aside  for  each  workman  every  week  (the  employer  and  the  employee 
each  contributing  half),  and  the  government  adds  a  supplement  of  $12.00 
(Ml  each  j)ension.     Ten  million  workmen  are  thu.s  insured  against  sick- 
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ness;  seventeen  million  against  accident:  ten  million  again.st  disability 
from  old  age.  Six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  i)ersons  receive  the 
benefit  of  this  fund  in  yearly  pensions.  Incidentally  there  has  been  an 
immense  benefit  in  the  increase  of  care  and  precautions  to  prevent  acci- 
dents and  to  reduce  dangerous  occupations.  The  employer  who  is  not  yet 
willing  to  protect  his  workmen  for  kindness'  sake  will  do  it  to  escape 
heavier  taxes.  And  the  community  which  silently  compels  him  to  do  this, 
the  community  which  says  to  the  laboring  man,  *If  you  will  perform  your 
duty,  you  shall  not  starve  when  you  are  sick  or  old,'  is  certainly  growing 
more  kind  as  well  as  more  just." 

Paragraph  5  of  this  law  defines  its  intentions  as  follows:  Compen- 
sation for  the  loss  resulting  from  bodily  injury  or  death  is  to  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  cost  of  necessary  treatment  commencing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  week  after  the  accident.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  in- 
surance law  deals  only  with  the  results  of  accidental  injuries  after  the 
fourteen  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  accident ;  the  reason 
for  this  may  lie  in  tlie  fact  that  most  German  manufacturers  pay  their  city 
hospitals  certain  sums  (which  have  been  retained  from  the  workmen's 
wages)  for  the  care  of  their  sick  employees,  and  indemnification  for  acci- 
dents is  considered  due  only  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  weeks. 

2.  A  regular  income  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  person  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  week  during  the  time  of  his  inability  to  work. 
The  wording  of  the  law  shows  that  neither  the  injury  itself  nor  any 
temporary  results,  such  as  the  detention  from  work  or  the  expense  of 
treatment  up  to  the  fourteenth  week  thereafter,  is  considered  grounds 
for  indemnification,  but  it  relates  solely  to  eflFects  when  they  have  a  more 
permanent  detrimental  influence  uix>n  the  earning  powers. 

Section  2,  Paragraph  5,  shows  that  the  law-makers  had  no  other 
intention  and  the  law  should  not  be  inteq^reted  in  any  other  sense.  The 
law  does  not  mean  that  under  all  circumstances  injured  persons  should 
receive  indemnification. 
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C.  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 
Accident  insurance  in  America. 

Accident  insurance  in  American  and  British  companies  is  a  purely 
mutual  and  financial  arrangement  made  between  the  ai)plicant  for  insur- 
ance and  the  company  that  underwrites  the  policy,  whereby  the  applicant 
agrees  to  pay  a  certain  amount  annually,  usually  in  one  payment,  but 
which  in  some  companies  may  be  by  monthly  or  cjuarterly  payments,  and 
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in  Others  hv  assessments  called  at  times  by  the  officers  when  the  exchequer 
of  the  company  needs  replenishing.  This  contract  is  either  a  valued 
policy  fixing  a  definite  sum  in  the  event  of  loss  of  vision  in  one  or  both 
eyes ;  the  loss  of  an  arm.  or  a  leg,  or  other  bodily  organ :  or  a  definite 
weekly  indemnity  for  total  or  partial  loss  resulting  from  injuries.  The 
principal  amount  is  paid  when  the  injury  totally  disables  the  insured  from 
perfonning  all  his  duties ;  and  when  it  disables  him  from  performing  one 
or  more,  partial  indemnity  is  paid.  This  rule  naturally  holds  in  other  than 
ocular  cases. 

The  estimation  of  pecuniary  indenmity  in  cases  of  jiartial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  vision  from  accident  depends  upon  the  form  of  policy  which 
the  insured  has  purchased.  Some  of  the  companies  grade  their  patrons 
into  various  classes,  according  to  their  occupation.  If,  for  instance,  this 
is  such  as  to  entitle  the  insuree  to  the  select  or  preferred  classes,  the  in- 
demnity payable  for  loss  of  sight  of  lK)th  eyes  is  equal  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  insurance,  being  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  a  fatal  accident. 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  scientific  estimation  of  the 
resultant  economic  damage  from  injuries  to  the  eyes,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  exact  mathematic  demonstration  shown  by  the  methods  of  Magnus 
so  nearly  coincides  with  the  empiric  amounts  allowed  in  the  law  courts 
and  by  accident  insurance  companies,  especially  for  the  loss  of  one  or 
both  eyes.  All  the  companies  give  the  full  life  indemnity  for  total 
blindness  of  both  eyes,  thereby  recognizing  the  fact  the  visual  earning 
ability  is  synonymous  with  the  total  earning  ability. 

The  loss  of  the  entire  sight  of  one  eye  is  compensated  for  by  pay- 
ment of  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  the  amount  that  would  l)e  paid  for 
death  or  loss  of  both  eyes.  If  the  loss  of  sight  be  temporary  and  results 
in  the  insured  being  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  occupation,  he  is 
indemnified  for  loss  of  time  only,  just  as  though  he  were  injured  in  any 
other  organ. 

A  number  of  companies  issue  policies  for  loss  of  an  eye  or  other 
organs,  or  loss  of  time  from  disease,  w-hich  are  called  **health  p>olicies," 
the  indemnity  as  a  rule  not  exceeding  lOO  weeks  of  total  disability. 

Payments  by  insurance  companies  for  loss  of  sight  were  originally 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  a  few  companies,  and  others  have  followed  in  their 
lead,  all  of  them  being  materially  governed  by  the  same  rules. 

There  are  fifty-five  casualty  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  twenty- four  are  stock  accident  insurance 
companies  and  thirty-one  assessment  accident  associations.  I  have  cor- 
responded with  all  of  them,  receiving  specific  replies  to  the  following 
(juestions.  The  answers,  together  with  their  names  and  the  amount  of 
personal  accident  premiums  they  received  during  the  year  1907,  are 
herewith  abstracted  and  tabulated: 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

VISUAL  ECONOMICS. 

UKTICKMINATION  OF  THE  RELATION   TO  AND  AMOUNT  OF  ECONOMIC   DAMAGE 
RESULTING  FROM    INJURIES  TO  THE  EVES  AND  VISION. 

A.  Status  of  the  physician  in  relation  to  estimation  of  economic  damage  and 
indemnity.  (1)  The  proper  position  of  the  physician — (2)  Present  status 
in  Europe — (3)  Empiricism  and  precedent  of  present  judge  and  jury  meth- 
ods in  America  and  British  countries.  B.  (1)  Methods  for  scientific  esti- 
mation of  economic  damage — (2)  Recent  comments  upon  ocular  accidents 
and  indemnity.  C.  The  Magnus  and  WUrdemann  method  for  mathematical 
estimation  of  economic  damage.  (1)  Relationship  of  vision  to  the  earning 
ability — (2)  Economic  value  equivalent  to  wages — (3)  Factors  in  economic 
vision — (4)  Estimation  of  damages  to  economic  vision — (5)  The  formula 
of  lilagnus— (6)  Examples — (7)  Estimation  of  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
individual  by  reason  of  visual  imperfections — (8)  Examples — (9)  Resuni6. 

A.  STATUS  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  IN  RELATION  TO  ESTIMATION  OF 
ECONOMIC  DAMAGE  AND  INDEMNITY. 

(1)  The  proper  position  of  the  physician. 

The  question  by  whom  this  estimate  should  l)e  made  may  perhaps  be 
taken  up  here.  The  average  physician  is  an  educated  man  who  is  not 
only  competent  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  an  injury,  but  of  its  relations 
to  the  earning  capacity.  The  physician  acquires  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  diflferent  trades  in  his  daily  work,  as  there  are 
but  few  vocations  with  which  he  does  not  come  in  contact.  Of  what  use 
is  it  to  tell  a  jury  that  a  certain  person  has  suffered  from  paralysis  of  the 
musculus  rectus  externus  sinistra?  Technical  physiological  knowledge  is 
certainly  needed  to  judge  of  the  relations  between  the  laming  of  an 
ocular  muscle  and  its  effect  upon  the  person's  work,  and  verily  we 
cannot  expect  the  tradesman  or  the  average  citizen  to  have  a  scientific 
mind.  It  is  the  province  of  the  physician  to  estimate  the  proportional 
loss  of  earning  ability  resulting  from  disease  or  traumatism.  The  ques- 
tion of  monetary  compensation  may  be  left  to  the  business  corporations 
and  the  courts  of  law  after  the  opinion  of  the  physician  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

If  we  can  establish  the  foregoing,  what  would  be  the  legal  standinj:^ 
of  the  subject,  and  what  should  be  the  relation  of  the  probable  economic 
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damage  to  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  results  of  accidents  to  the 
eyes  ? 

Such  expression  would  not  be  established  as  a  fact,  but  would  be  a 
matter  of  expert  opinion  and  be  considered  as  such  in  law. 

Physicians  are  not  only  called  into  court  to  give  evidence  as  to 
questions  of  fact,  but  also  for  opinions  upon  probabilities.  For  instance, 
we  may  testify  that  a  certain  client  has  become  totally  blind,  or  that  his 
visual  acuity  or  visual  field  has  been  reduced  to  a  certain  amount ;  such 
a  statement  is  accepted  as  a  fact;  but  when  we  enter  into  the  actual 
effect  or  probable  result  of  the  diminished  vision  upon  the  working  or 
earning  ability,  there  is  always  the  question  of  personal  opinion.  If, 
however,  by  the  acceptance  of  rules  such  as  we  give,  a  certain  general 
opinion  may  be  established,  it  will  be  accepted  in  the  courts  as  the  highest 
and  best  opinion  obtainable,  and  will  be  almost  as  strong  a  statement  as 
an  actual  fact,  and  due  weight  will  be  given  to  it  in  instructions  to  the 
jury. 

(2)  The  phjrsician's  status  as  to  this  estimation  in  Europe. 

We  are  not  living  under  a  paternal  government  such  as  obtains  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  France,  and  even  in  England,  where  ever\'  work- 
ing man  that  may  be  injured  is  supposed  to  receive  a  certain  compen- 
sation, depending  upon  the  amount  of  damage  to  his  earning  powers; 
more  especially  (lermany,  whose  advanced  paternal  laws  and  system 
of  pensions  to  working  men  require  of  the  physician,  especially  the  oph- 
thalmologist, a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  these  matters.  The  degree 
of  damage  resulting  from  alleged  injuries  is  required  in  connection  with 
pensions  for  the  amiy  and  navy,  in  countries  where  troops  are  con- 
scripted, and  occasionally  in  private  practice  it  is  an  essential  require- 
ment of  the  educated  and  up-to-date  physician. 


(3)     Empiricism  and  precedent  of  present  judge  and  jury  methods  in  America. 

In  America  and  in  other  countries  the  estimation  of  the  damage 
done  by  accidents  in  legal  cases  is  left  to  the  empirical  dictum  of  the 
judge,  who  is  guided  by  precedent,  and  to  the  sympathies  or  prejudices 
of  the  jury,  which  may  be  aroused  by  the  attorney  presenting  the  case, 
pain  of  bcKly  and  anguish  of  mind  being  apparently  very  important 
factors. 

Therefore,  even  though  we  may  scientifically  establish  the  percent- 
age of  economic  damage  and  express  it  in  pecuniary  terms,  the  other 
factors  will  be  considered  by  the  courts.  We  hold,  however,  that  the 
economic  damage  should  be  the  basis  upon  which  claims  should  be  al- 
lowed, modified  by  the  importance  of  the  other  factors.  By  reckoning 
these  factors,  we  think  that  we  can  estimate,  in  a  manner  fair  and  just 
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:>  all  parties,  the  amount  of  damage  to  the  earning  ability  which  may 
kave  occurred  as  a  result  of  accidental  injuries  to  the  eyes,  and  that  this 
liould  be  considered  the  principal  factor  in  the  settlement  of  legal  claims. 

3.  METHODS     FOR     SCIENTIFIC     ESTIMATION     OF     ECONOMIC 

DAMAGE. 

(i)  Attempts  at  solving  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  earning 
ability  by  mathematical  means  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  authori- 
ties, among  them  Zehender,  Groenouw,  Heddaeus,  Berry,  Percival, 
Sulzer,  Axenfeld,  Schleich,  Hummelschein,  Magnus  et  al.  I  have  col- 
laborated with  the  latter,  whose  formula  seems  to  give  the  most  sat- 
isfactory estimate,  and  one  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  results 
of  examination  into  the  character  of  the  accident  and  inquiry  into  the 
subsequent  earning  power  of  workmen,  and  with  the  empiric  pecuniary 
damages  awarded  by  courts,  and  with  pensions  and  policies  given  by 
accident  insurance  companies. 

Within  the  present  limits  we  cannot  take  up  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  various  mathematical  theories,  but  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  of  Magnus  and  W  ii  r  d  e  m  a  n  n*  on  Visual  Economics, 
and  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Tenth  International  Ophthalmological 
Congress,  held  in  Lucerne  in  September,  1904,'-  when  this  subject  was 
chosen  for  discussion,  the  essays  being  by  S  u  1  z  e  r,-*  Axenfeld,^* 
and  W  ii  r  d  e  m  a  n  n  f^  to  the  author's  published  writings ;  and  to  the 
rather  extensive  essays  which  are  mostly  in  German  literature. 

These  mathematical  theories  have  been  variously  assailed,  the  ob- 
jection to  all  of  them  being  the  empirical  assumption  of  data  which,  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  personal  observation  and  upon  disease  or  in- 
jury to  living  structures,  cannot  be  absolutely  exact. 

The  main  trouble  with  all  these  formulae  is,  as  Prof.  Huxley  re- 
marks, *"The  result  you  get  out  of  the  mathematical  mill  depends  entirely 
upon  what  you  put  into  it."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  results  obtained  by 
mathematical  calculation,  according  to  the  methods  of  Magnus  and 
Wiirdemann,  agree  very  closely  to  those  of  experience,  and  may  be  taken 
as  the  basis  for  economic  damage  upon  which  claims  may  be  allowed. 

(2)  Recent  comments  upon  ocular  accidents  and  indemnity. 

B  e  1 1  r  e  m  i  u  x''  says  commentators  on  the  law  of  accidents  gen- 
erally submit  that  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
subject  prior  to  an  accident  when  one  has  to  fix  the  indemnity  due  to  the 
injur}'.  The  author  goes  over  the  ground  thoroughly  and  shows  that 
many  conditions  existing  previous  to  the  injury  might  increase  the  defect 
and  yet  without  the  injury  these  conditions  would  not  (might  not)  be 
a  factor  to  a  decreased  earning  capacitt  of  the  individual. 
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1  i  u  m  111  c  1  s  h  e  i  ni^*  holds  that  no  formula  will  cover  all  cases. 
Much  depends  u|X)n  the  occupation  and  station  in  life.  Callings  with 
high  visual  rec|uirements  are  to  be  most  highly  estimated,  \isual  acuity 
of  i/ioo  or  less  is  occuj^ational  blindness.  In  the  young  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  strongly  individualize.  The  question  of  the  necessity  for 
stereoscopic  vision  is  to  be  considered,  and.  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the 
impairment  of  earning  capacity  induced  by  the  loss  of  this  facult}*  is 
transient.  Schemes  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  visual  field  defects 
and  disturbances  of  ocular  movements  do  not,  as  a  rule,  correspond  with 
the  facts.  Right  hemianopsia  in  the  right-handed  is  more  serious  than 
loss  of  the  left  field.  Disturbances  of  convergence  and  infraduction 
cause  great  injury,  while  in  mountaineers  paresis  of  the  elevators  is  es- 
pecially damaging. 

Fischer***  said  that  the  original  estimate  of  >S  and  later  y^  was 
based  upon  philanthropic  and  philosophic  grounds,  yet  the  loss  of  an 
eye  must  never  be  estimated  at  zero,  even  though  history  records  that 
Hannibal  and  Philip  of  Macedon  each  had  but  one  eye.  The  loss  of  an 
eye  halves  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remaining  eye  may  later  be  lost 
outside  of  business  or  through  disease,  for  which  no  claim  can  be  made. 
.\t  the  present  time  there  is  again  a  tendency  to  place  a  high  value  on 
the  loss  of  an  eye.  For  a  long  time  a  differentiation  has  been  made  be- 
tween unskilled  and  skilled  labor,  the  first  obtaining  25  per  cent.,  the 
latter,  among  them  miners.  33^^  per  cent.  Annoying  diplopia  calls  for 
not  more  than  20  per  cent.  In  detachment  of  the  retina  from  traumatism 
the  predisposition  of  myopic  eyes  is  to  l^  taken  into  consideration.  This 
writer  goes  fully  into  the  difference  between  accidents  and  occupational 
disease.     Lead  poisoning  and  nystaginus  are  not  accidents. 

N  i  e  d  e  n^^  stated  that  33^^  per  cent,  was  originally  merely  a  sen- 
timental estimate.  A  differentiation  based  on  statistics  he  considered 
difficult,  but  of  value.  M  a  y  w  e  g***  expects  but  little  from  statistics. 
Stood**  feared  that  a  statistical  basis  would  place  the  normal  com- 
pensation too  low.  Baker*'  favored  a  statistical  basis.  H  o  e  d  r  a  t  h** 
suggests  grouping  together  cases  of  similar  injuries  received  in  different 
manner,  and.  where  possible,  by  workers  in  the  same  branch. 

S  c  h  1  e  i  c  h*  expresses  his  op|x>sition  to  the  general  opinion  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  one  eye  for  work  can  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
that  eye.  He  suggests  the  following  scale  of  compensation  for  dimin- 
ished vision,  caused  by  an  injury  to  the  eye:  i.  The  capacity  for  earning 
is  diminished  when,  as  the  result  of  injury,  the  power  of  vision  decreases 
to  4/x.  2.  In  injuries  of  both  eyes  when  their  combined  power  of  vision 
is  below  3/3.  3.  The  damages  for  the  loss  of  one  eye  must  be  higher 
when  the  vision  of  the  other  eye  is  not  normal.  4.  In  cases  of  aphakia 
with  a  power  of  vision  of  >^,  the  damages  should  amount  to   10  to  15 
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per  cent,  of  the  patient's  previous  income.  5.  In  aphakia  of  both  eyes, 
about  50  per  cent.  6.  The  loss  of  both  eyes,  100  per  cent.  7.  The  loss 
of  one  eye,  25  to  35  per  cent.  8.  The  loss  of  binocular  vision,  10  to  15 
per  cent. 

Deschamps*  calls  the  attention  of  oculist  experts  to  this  mat- 
ter where  there  is  a  form  of  incapacity  for  work  which  has  so  far  not 
been  recognized  and  of  which  the  law  (French)  says  nothing.  Deschamps 
refers  to  a  partial  temporary  incapacity,  lasting  more  or  less  long.  The 
rule  is  that  after  an  injury  the  workman  ceases  all  work  until  the  wound 
is  consolidated,  which  term  is  that  used  before  the  tribunal,  and  during 
the  lapse  of  that  time  the  workman  is  considered  as  totally  disabled  and 
is  paid  an  indemnity  equaling  his  salary.  That  after  consolidation  is 
reached,  no  further  indemnity  is  received,  as  very  often  the  workman 
is  just  as  able  to  work  as  before  the  accident.  There  may  exist  a  per- 
manent partial  incapacity,  in  which  case  the  indemnity  should  equal  the 
difference  between  the  former  salary  and  the  present  worth.  It  is  to 
establish  the  question  of  this  permanent  partial  incapacity  that  tribunals 
ordinarily  have  recourse  to  experts. 

He  states  that  when  he  has  been  charged  by  a  tribunal  to  act  as  an 
expert,  he  has  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  wound  had  been  consoli- 
dated, but  that  there  had  been  a  corneal  infection;  that  the  man  was  un- 
able to  return  to  work;  that  there  might  exist  a  lowered  \'. — in  other 
words,  a  partial  though  pennanent  incapacity  which  will  justify  a  vary- 
ing indemnity ;  that  there  may  be  photophobia  and  ocular  fatigue. 

Deschamps  saw  one  case  of  injury  in  which  there  was  infectious 
keratitis  that  had  been  treated  with  sulx'onjunctival  injections  resulting 
in  curing  the  ulcerations,  but  which  provoked  the  appearance  of  hyper- 
opia in  the  injured  eye.  The  \'.  in  eacfi  eye  was  gotxl  when  used  sep- 
arately, but  together,  vision  was  had  with  discomfort.  This  latter  was 
removed  by  the  aid  of  a  weak  convex  glass.  Here,  then,  was  a  case  of 
six  months*  standing  in  which  there  was  partial  temix)rary  incapacity 
that  disappeared  at  once.  The  judge  had  concluded  that  the  workman 
was  not  able  to  return  to  work  until  the  end  of  six  months,  and  allowed 
a  half  salar)'  indemnity  during  that  time.  Rut  Deschamps  thinks  this 
was  unjust  to  the  employer  or  the  insurance  company. 
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C.  THE  MAGNUS  AND  WURDEMANN  METHODS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
ESTIMATION  OP  ECONOMIC  DAMAGE. 

Upon  the  use  of  the  organ  of  vision  depends  the  earning  powers 
for  the  large  majority  of  trades  and  professions ;  thus  earning  ability  is 
economically  .synonymous  with  vi.sual  earning  ability. 

(1)  Relationship  of  vision  to  the  earning  ability. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  totally  blind  person  is  absolutely  incompe- 
tent in  any  trade  or  profession  requiring  eyesight.  An  economically 
blind  person — i.  e.,  one  whose  visual  acuity  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
normal — is  in  the  same  position;  for,  although  he  may  be  able  to  get 
about,  the  vision  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  even  the  lowest  grade  of 
remunerative  work.  The  vast  majority  of  blind  people  are  not  only  in- 
capable of  earning  anything,  but  are  a  charge  upon  their  families  and 
ui>on  the  community.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  the 
abov^  proposition.  There  are,  and  have  been,  blind  persons  who  have 
become  poets,  machinists,  chair-makers,  broom-makers,  etc.,  but  cases 
that  have  become  economic  factors  are  so  unusual  as  to  be  commented 
upon  in  the  public  press  and  held  up  as  especially  talented  and  well- 
placed  persons,  who,  by  great  labor  of  their  teachers,  and  by  their  own 
exceptional  diligence,  have  been  so  highly  educated  as  to  be  able  to  meet, 
in  a  measure,  with  the  competition  of  normal  individuals.  In  the  case 
of  an  adult  suddenly  becoming  blind,  his  previous  economic  education 
goes  for  naught,  and  he  at  once  steps  out  of  the  ranks  of  workers. 

Nearly  all  trades  and  professions  require  good  eyesight;  even  the 
coarsest  sort  of  labor  being  affected  if  the  vision  falls  below  50  per  cent, 
and  being  impossible  if  it  is  below  .05  per  cent,  of  the  normal  visual 
acuity.  For  finer  kinds  of  work,  the  visual  range  is  between  75  |>er  cent, 
and  15  per  cent.  A  working  man  who  either  suddenly  or  gradually  be- 
comes blind  loses  his  job,  and  with  it  his  earning  ability.  Aside  from 
the  loss  of  time  and  wages  ensuant  upon  the  injury  and  convalescence 
therefrom,  i)oor  sight  certainly  affects  the  amount  and  character  of  work, 
the  quality  and  output  diminishing  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  loss  of  sight, 
until  a  degree  is  reached  where  the  person  cannot  work  any  more.  The 
remuneration  for  work  necessarily  depends  upon  its  amount  and  its 
quality.  Thus  injury  to  vision  generally  necessitates  loss  of  earning 
powers. 
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(2)  The  economic  value  of  vision  is  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  the  individual. 

The  pecuniary  value  of  a  man's  life  niay.  for  our  purposes,  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  amount  of  money  that  he  may  earn  in  the  course  of  his 
life.  We  stated  above  that  the  visual  earning  ability  was  economically 
synonymous  with  the  full  earning  ability  and  we  may  thus  value  vision 
with  the  pecuniary  valuation  of  life. 

We  may  say  that  ''sight  is  priceless"  and  **vision  is  not  a  commodity 
that  may  be  purchased  or  disposed  of  in  the  market ;"  for  there  are  few- 
persons  who  would  voluntarily  allow  of  the  infliction  of  any  unnecessary 
bodily  injury  for  any  compensation  whatever:  but  such  matters  of  ethics 
do  not  fall  within  the  pale  of  our  ]>ersent  discussion.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  established  economic  fact  that  injury  to  vision  of  more  than  a 
certain  extent  necessitates  limitation  of  the  amount  and  character  of 
work.  Following  uix>n  this,  it  is  easily  deduced  that  the  amount  of 
wages  received  would  be  less. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  are  we  to  reckon  the  loss  of  wages? 
This  we  may  do  from  experience  in  examining  large  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals. It  has  been  found  that  the  loss  of  vision  of  a  certain  amount 
results  in  a  certain  effect  upon  the  earning  ability  of  the  individual. 
We  may  also  deal  with  futurities,  and  figure  the  probable  loss  in  any 
given  case  by  finding  the  percentage  of  damage  to  the  normal  function, 
and  apply  our  reasonings  to  the  calculation  of  the  ])robable  pecuniary 
loss.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  have  accepted  the  visual  earning  power  as 
equivalent  to  the  total  earning  power. 

(3)  Factors  in  economic  vision. 

W'e  must  next  see  if  the  visual  act  may  be  divided  into  factors;  es- 
timate the  relation  of  these  factors ;  and  build  up  a  working  mathematical 
formula  for  the  purpose. 

First,  and  most  important,  of  the  visual  factors  is  the  central  visual 
acuity :  next  in  importance  is  the  visual  field ;  and  next  the  ocular  mo- 
tions. There  are  secondary  factors  concerned  in  the  act  of  seeing  that 
are  physically  of  importance,  which  are  the  cerebral  vision,  the  sense  of 
light  and  color,  and  that  of  adaptation.  Accidental  injur}'  limited  ex- 
clusively to  any  one  of  these  factors  is  certainly  not  recognizable;  for 
where  such  takes  place,  other  portions  of  the  visual  act,  es|)ecially  the 
visual  acuity,  and  the  field,  are  implicated.  Therefore  we  include  the 
secondary  function.^  when  we  treat  of  injuries  to  the  three  primary  fac- 
tors of  vision. 

These  are  not  of  equal  value,  the  visual  acuity  l>eing  the  most  im- 
portant, the  visual  field  next,  and  the  ocular  musculature  l>eing  of  less 
importance.  We  have  established  a  formula  for  the  normal  act  of  see- 
iiijLi:  in  which  these  factors  have  been  given  their  relative  valuations.     In 
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relating  this  to  the  earning  ability,  we  have  to  add  another  factor  oi_ 
great  importance,  which  is  the  ability  to  use  the  virion  for  gamM  ] 
IM>ses — i.  e-,  the  ahility  to  cotnpcte  in  the  labor  market*     We  cm« 
this  port  ion  of  our  form  lib  to  be  made  up  of  M-*vcral  factors  of  sight  i 
pressed   in    their   mathematical    relations,   and   have    added  this  to 
formula  in  suc!i  a  way  that  an  individual  expression  may  t)e  givra  1 
each  case.    This  is  a  variable  quantity,  as  it  not  only  depends  tipoo  1 
ability  to  use  the  eyes  in  working,  but  iipim  the  opinion  of  the  tmp 
a*i  to  the  effect  of  the  injur\'  upon  the  amount  of  work  he  nna>  ejc 
lo  get  out  of  the  Uiborer. 

It  is  well  kncmni  that  we  can  exactly  estimate  the  visual  aoiit)' 
the  Snellen  standard  of  test  letters;  that  we  can  measure  the  visual  1 
by  the  perimeter;  ancj  that  we  can  value  the  amount  of  muscle  defi 

The  aei  of  vision  and  its  relation  to  eaniitig  is  of  a  compile 
tiirc.  We  cannot  make  exceedingly  simple  formulae  without  doin^ 
age  to  nature  and  to  truth.  The  reasons  for  our  opinions  as  to  the  re- 
lations between  visual  factors  and  the  ability  to  compete  are  loo  maii|r 
and  too  Ion§j  to  enter  into  here.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  we  believe  iat 
have  established  a  mathematical  formula  for  the  ocular  earnin;^  abili 
which  agrees  very  closely  with  results  that  have  been  obtained  fn 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  esfiecially  those  having 
defects  occurring  from  accidents.  Tliis  mathematical  expression  ii  i 
simple  as  the  complex  act  of  seeing  and  of  competing  in  the  lahor  i 
ket  w  ill  allow ;  and,  when  helped  out  by  our  mathematically  exact  taHc5 
and  diaf^rams,  is  reduced  to  a  simple  example  in  multiplication  that  any 
educated  person  can  readily  and  quickly  calculate. 


(4)  Estimation  oi  damage  to  economic  vision. 

Normal  physiolog^ic  vision  consists  of  a  series  of  different  factor.-: 
the  central  acuity,  the  visual  field,  liLjht  and  color  sense,  the  adaptive 
faculty,  the  muscular  movements  and  cercl>ral  processes,  all  acting  \o- 
gether  in  creating  the  sense  of  sight.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  \h( 
act  of  seeing  as  a  .^um  whose  numerals  are  formed  by  the  different  func- 
tions ;  if  one  numeral  be  taken  from  the  sum  which  represents  the  ton* 
plete  act  of  seeing,  then  a  balance  will  be  left  and  vision  will  be  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  one  function,  but  in  a  limited  way  it  i= 
yet  in  existence.  In  the  development  of  a  formula  for  physiologic  vision 
we  have  to  consider  that  in  losing  simultaneously  the  two  most  impzkrtant 
factors,  cetitral  and  peripheric  vision,  the  act  of  seeing  would  be  nil; 
but  in  the  estimation  of  economic  vision  we  have  to  use  a  different  mdh- 
od.  for  the  different  secondary  functions  forming  sight  have  differenj 
valuations.  In  calculating  injury  to  the  visual  earning  ability,  we  bavc 
to  exclude  cerebral  vision  Ivecause  accidental  injuries  to  the  cerebral  ccji- 
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ters  alone  are  so  very  rare.     The  sense  for  light    and   color   and   that 
£or  adaptation  are  not  of  themselves  to  be  considered  in  estimating  ac- 
cidental damage  to  the  ocular  seeing  ability.     Injuries  limited  exclusive- 
ly to  these  functions  are  not  known ;  theoretically  they  are  possible,  but 
practically  they  are  not  recognized,  and  if  they  occur  they  would  be 
connected  with  disturbances  of  other  parts  of  the  visual  act,  especially 
the  visual  acuity  and  the  visual  field;  therefore,  we  include  the  func- 
tions of  the  light  and  color  sense,  and  of  the  adaptive  power,  when  we 
take  the  central  visual  acuity,  the  visual  field  and  the  muscular  move- 
ments.    These  are  to  be  regarded  as  factors  of  a  product,  and  multi- 
plied; none  of  them  could  be  left  out,   for  without  them  the  earning 
ability  would  disappear.     If  a  person  loses  his  central  acuity,  we  cer- 
cainly  have  complete  earning  disability,  for  a  large  central  scotoma  cer- 
tainly causes  economic  blindness;  total  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles 
would  keep  the  eyes  immovable  and  prevent  work.     Great  contraction 
of  the  visual  field,  so  that  only  central  vision  is  left,  certainly  prevents 
the  person  earning  anything  by  the  aid  of  his  eyes. 

(5)  The  formula  of  Magnus. 

Magnus  therefore  evolved  a  formula,  which  we  have  accepted  as 
the  simplest  and  most  appropriate,  which  considers  the  visual  earning 
ability  as  composed  of  the  several  factors  entering  into  vision,  together 
with  the  ability  to  compete,  expressed  as  an  arithmetic  equation ; — Thus : 

E  =  F  V"K. 

K  =^  Earning  ability  =  Ocular  earning  ability. 
F  =  Visual  act. 

V  K  =  Ability  to  compete. 

F  =  C  (maximum)  V  P  V  M  =  Physiologic   act    of   vision,    in    which 
C  (m«ximum)==  Maximum  acuity  of  the  better  eye; 

V  P  =  Binocular  visual  Field ; 

V  M  =  V  M  =  Normal  value  of  ocular  muscles ; 
This  is  modified  by  the  ability  to  compete : 


in  which  — -'  ==  the  added  acuities  of  both  eyes ;   V  P  the  visual 

field,  and   V  M    the  muscular  action.     The  complete  formula   for  the 
ocular  earning  ability  being 


E  =  C  L^^runm)  VP  \'m  yj^-^-^'  s  P  v/M. 


I 
'  i 
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1  '    '  which  is  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  earning  ability  and  which 


il 


may  be  readily  calculated  by  anyone  who  can  do  a  simple  algebraic  equa- 
tion, as  it  is  reduced  to  a  simple  multiplication  example  by  using  tables 
which  have  been  compiled  for  the  purpose,  as  the  algebraic  signs  are  re- 
placed by  figures  which  are  readily  found  therein.  The  roots  are  readily 
calculated  or  may  be  found  in  our  tables. 

(6)  Examples. 

From  this  fonnula  we  figure,  for  example,  that  a  one-eyed  person 
has  lost  30  per  cent,  of  his  earning  ability  for  the  first  year  after  the 
accident,  and  20  per  cent,  afterwards  for  the  higher  class  of  trades,  and 
for  the  lower  class  the  proportion  would  be  2^  per  cent,  for  the  first 
year  and  18  per  cent,  thereafter,  and  the  effect  of  all  other  injuries  to 
the  eyes  and  vision  upon  the  earning  ability  of  the  individual. 

In  the  case  of  the  loss  of  one  eye  our  valuations  admit,  after  one 
year,  of  a  reduction,  because  those  muscular  functions  which  were  for- 
merly executed  by  both  eyes  are  partly  or  entirely  restored.  The  figures 
of  21.97  P^**  cent.,  or  18.39  P^>"  cent.,  should  be  regarded  as  a  maximal 
limit  to  which  the  damage  may  be  reduced.  Sudden  total  loss  of  one 
eye  is  of  more  economic  damage  to  the  individual  than  where  the  sight 
gradually  goes.  We  have  figured  that  the  impairment  of  the  earning 
ability  from  the  gradual  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  following  an  accident 
in  trades  requiring  higher  visual  demands  is  21.97  P^^  cent.;  in  profes- 
sions with  lower  visual  demands  18.39  P^r  cent.  Our  figures  are  much 
lower  than  those  given  by  previous  impractical  methods,  for  there  was 
a  tirpe  when  50  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  a  valuation  of  the  lass  of  one 
eye,  and  even  now  the  (ierman  Insurance  Office  gives  a  rating  of  33 J/^ 
per  cent. 

If  such  a  formula  may  be  made,  how  may  we  express  the  amount 
of  damage  to  the  working  powers  of  the  individual  so  that  it  may  be 
imderstood  by  the  ordinary  jury  and  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  ad- 
just claims  for  damages  to  vision  resulting  from  accidents  to  the  eyes? 

This  may  be  done  lx)th  by  expressing  the  percentage  of  loss  to  the 
earning  ability  and  by  calculating  its  pecuniary  effect  upon  the  prospect- 
ive wages  of  the  workingman. 

(7)  Estimation  of  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  individual  by  reason  of  visual 
imperfections. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  may  express  the  loss  to  the  earning 
ability  both  in  percentage  and  in  dollars  and  cents  by  calculating  the 
prospective  loss  of  wages  to  the  working  man.  Money  being  the  world's 
medium  of  exchange  and  of  valuing  a  man's  work  or  time,  we  must 
reduce  the  economic  damage  in  each  individual  case  to  its  value  in  do!- 
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lars  and  cents,  or  the  monetary  medium  of  the  country  in  which  the 
compensation  for  damage  may  be  sought.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  value  of  men's  time  and  wages  differs  greatly,  not  only  in  different 
trades  and  professions,  but  even  the  various  members  of  the  same  trades 
receive  varying  wages. 

If  we  wish  to  exactly  estimate  the  damage  to  the  individual  case, 
we  must,  therefore,  figure  with  the  compensation  that  the  individual  him- 
self has  been  getting  and  his  probable  future  earnings.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  this  may  be  done  and  that  this  estimate  may  be  legitimately 
used  as  a  basis  with  which  to  calculate  the  pecuniary  loss  he  may  sus- 
tain by  reason  of  lessened  working  and  earning  ability.  In  the  case  of 
artisans  and  the  working  classes  generally,  it  might  be  considered  strict 
justice  to  the  defendant  to  take  the  average  earnings  of  the  class  to 
which  the  plaintiff  may  belong  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  figure  the  in- 
demnity. 

In  dealing  with  mohey  matters  a  number  of  other  questions  arise. 
May  we  figure  upon  the  probable  duration  of  working  life  and  conse- 
quent remuneraticm  therefor?  Numerous,  industrial  corporations  have 
estimated  such  probabilities — as  the  life,  and  accident  insurance  cor- 
porations, which  have  been  so  successfully  managed  from  both  the 
philanthropic  and  pecuniary  standpoints. 

In  the  case  of  an  accident  involving  damage  to  the  earning  ability,  . 
the  prospective  loss  is  greater  to  a  young  man  than  to  an  old  one,  and 
this  loss  is  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  corporeal  damage,  as  an  old  man  will  have  but  a  few  years 
more  of  working  life,  even  though  he  lives  to  the  Biblical  limit.  We 
have,  therefore,  established  an  average  age  at  which  working  life  is 
supposed  to  cease.  Hence  in  our  cafculations  as  regards  possible  pe- 
cuniary damage,  not  only  the  percentage  of  loss  to  the  earning  ability  is 
calculated,  but  this  is  also  a])plied  to  the  probable  future  earnings  of 
the  working  man  figured  from  the  date  of  the  accident  to  the  prol>able 
termination  of  his  working  life. 

We  cannot  figure  upon  the  damage  to  ambition,  to  treasured  hopes 
and  plans,  in  calculating  the  economic  daniagc — the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cessful achievements  are  too  small.  The  ambitions  of  our  youths  are  so 
variecl;  thousands  of  young  persons  are  doing,  temporarily,  more  or 
less  low  grades  of  work,  with  the  expectation  of  some  day  getting  work 
of  a  higher  class  which  may  be  more  remunerative.  Hy  far  the  greater 
number  remain  in  the  same  station  of  life  in  wliieli  they  started.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  men  wlx^se  ambition  lies  between  that  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Slates  and  the  turnkey  of  some  provincial  jail.  In  our 
profession,  it  is  the  ambition  of  one  man  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  sur- 
geons, while  others  have  to  be  satisfied  with  practising  in  some  obscure 
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village.  We  can  only  consider  the  facts  that  have  existed  before  the 
accident  and  the  station  of  life  in  which  the  working  man  may  have 
been  at  that  time.  To  this  may  be  added  the  probable  working  life  and 
percentage  of  damage  to  the  earning  ability  for  the  calculation  of  the 
economic  damage.  The  law,  however,  does  not  deal  with  this  alone;  it 
also  allows  damages,  depending  somewhat  upon  precedent,  for  pain  and 
mental  anguish,  and  upon  philanthropic  and  punitive  reasons,  as  well 
as  upon  evidence  as  to  physical  damage  that  may  have  been  sustained. 
Therefore,  even  though  we  may  scientifically  establish  the  percentage  of 
economic  damage  and  express  it  in  pecuniary  terms,  the  other  factors 
will  no  doubt  be  considered  by  the  courts.  We  hold,  however,  that  the 
economic  damage  should  be  the  principal  basis  upon  which  claims  should 
be  allowed,  modified  by  the  importance  of  the  other  factors.  As  re- 
gards insurance  companies,  the  amount  allowed  depends  upon  a  business 
contract  between  the  parties,  as  before  shown. 

(8)  Examples. 

Example  i.  For  our  first  example  we  take  a  case  that  often  comes 
up  in  the  courts  of  law.  An  artisan  whose  business  has  higher  visual 
demands,  who  has  previously  had  normal  vision,  receives  an  injury  to 
one  eye  while  working  at  his  trade,  by  which  the  sight  of  the  injured 
eye  is  wholly  lost,  the  vision  in  the  other  remaining  normal.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  what  economic  damage  has  this  man  sustained? 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  higher  class  of  trades,  during  the  first 
year  following  the  accident,  a  one-eyed  person  lost  30  per  cent,  of  his 
earning  ability  and  afterwards  the  loss  may  be  reckoned  as  20  per  cent. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  we  will  suppose  that  this  man  is  injured  at 
the  30th  year  of  age,  and  that  he  has  been  earning  for  the  previous  five 
years  $1,000.00  a  year,  with  the  expectation  of  earning  this  sum  annually 
until  he  is  50  years  of  age,  when  for  the  next  15  years  his  average  earn- 
ings, on  account  of  disability,  due  to  age  and  the  competition  of  younger 
workmen,  will  fall  to  $750.00  a  year  and  his  working  life  is  to  cease  at 
65  years.  His  total  earnings  for  the  balance  of  his  life  would  then  be 
reckoned  as  follows:  20  years  at  $1,000.00  a  year;  15  years  at  $750.00 
a  year;  total,  $31,250.00.  For  the  first  year  after  the  accident  instead 
of  earning  $1,000.00  he  may  expect  a  loss  of  30  per  cent.  ($300.00)  and 
for  the  following  19  years  instead  of  earning  $19,000  he  would  lose  20 
per  cent.  ($3800)  and  the  following  15  years  instead  of  earning  $11.- 
250  he  would  lose  20  per  cent.  ($2,250),  making  a  total  loss  for 
the  thirty-five  years  of  working  life  of  $6,350.00,  which  is  his  personal 
economic  damage,  an  amount  which  discounted  at  bank  rates  for  cash, 
or  used  as  the  basis  for  an  annuity  he  might  reasonably  demand  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  earning  ability  due  to  the  accident,  if  liability 
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of  the  employer  or  defendant  could  be  proven.  This  sum  should  be  used 
as  the  scientific  basis  for  settlement  of  contested  cases ;  modified  accord- 
ing to  American  law  by  a  reduction  being  made  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant in,  case  of  extenuating  circumstances  or  contributory  negligence  and 
an  addition  made  thereto  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the  plaintiflF 
during  his  illness  and  damages  for  the  pain  and  anguish  suffered  by  rea- 
son thereof.  These  amounts  must  always  be  empirically  estimated  by 
the  courts. 

Example  2.  If  this  man  were  injured  at  the  age  of  40  the  same 
method  of  calculation  would  give  him  a  prospective  compensation  of 
$21,250.00  for  the  balance  of  his  earning  life,  instead  of  which,  for  the 
first  year  he  would  receive  $700.00,  for  the  nine  years  more,  $7,200.00. 
and  for  the  fifteen  years  following  $9,000.00;  making  a  total  economic 
value  of  $16,900.00,  a  resulting  economic  damage  of  $4,350.00. 

Example  3.  If  this  man  were  injured  at  the  age  of  50,  instead  of 
his  prospective  compensation  being  $750.00  per  year  for  fifteen  years,  or 
$11,250.00,  for  the  first  year  after  the  accident  he  would  be  earning  30 
per  cent,  less,  or  $525.00,  and  for  the  following  fourteen  years  20  per 
cent  less,  or  $8,400.00,  making  total  economic  value  of  $8,925.00  and 
total  economic  damage  of  $2,325.00. 

By  the  use  of  different  rates  of  compensation  and  different  years 
other  examples  could  be  readily  given.  The  same  method  of  reasoning 
applied  to  the  loss  of  one  eye  in  case  of  an  artist  or  other  professional 
man  would  yield  proportional  results.  The  only  difference  in  the  calcu- 
lations would  be  the  fact  that  such  professions  usually  become  more  re- 
munerative as  the  person  grows  older.  In  the  case  of  the  common  la- 
borer, the  only  difference  would  be  the  lower  rate  of  compensation  and 
the  figuring  of  his  economic  loss  at  20  per  cent,  for  the  first  year  after 
the  accident  and  18  per  cent,  thereafter. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  the  calculations  involved  in  more  complex 
cases  where  the  same  principles  are  to  be  used  as  those  which  have  been 
invoked  for  simple  cases : 

Example  4.  We  will  take  the  case  of  an  architect  or  draughts- 
man, in  his  46th  year  of  life,  earning  $3,000.00  a  year,  whose  visual 
acuity  in  one  eye  is  reduced  by  an  accident  to  0.50,  the  other  remain- 
ing normal.  His  profession  demands  good  vision  and  he  is  in  a  measure 
handicapped  for  some  of  his  work,  especially  that  of  fine  draughting. 
We  will  proceed  to  work  out  this  case  from  the  beginning  and  will, 
therefore,  recapitulate  our  formula : 


E  -cvrv'^f^l^'  i^^'VP  \'m 
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In  this  case  the  maximum  C  remains  unchanged  because  this  is  the  higher 

visual  acuity  of  the  sound  eye=i.  V  P  the  visual  field,  and  V  M  the 
muscular  action  remain  unchanged ;  the  three  factors  each  representing 
the  Value  I.    In  this  case  the  unknown  quantity  is  the  ability  to  compete, 


Ci+Q 


being  the  arithmetical  proportion  of  the  central  visual  acuity  of 
Ci,  the  uninjured  eye  remains=i  ;.C2  the  injured  eye  should 


2 
lx)th  eyes. 

be  reduced  to  0.50  of  the  scientific  value  0.5,  of  the  scientific  standard. 
Looking  now  on  plate,  on  the  absciss  for  the  scientific  value  0.5,  w^e  trace 
this  line  upwards  until  we  meet  the  economic  curve  II,  which  is  for  vo- 
cations having  higher  visual  demands,  and  from  the^point  where  the 
line  cuts  the  curve  we  go  to  the  left  and  find  there  on  the  ordinate  the 
economic  value  of  the  scientific  estimation  for  the  acuity  of  vision.  This 
is  0.58 ;  inserting  this  value  into  the  arithmetical  proportion  of  the  acuity 


for   both   eyes,    into 


sert   into   the   factor 


2 


we   have 


1  +  0.58 


==0.79.      This  we 


m- 


/Cl     +    C2      _      4_ 


we   then    have  \)0.79  ^P  \U 


>. 


2      VP  VM 

in  which  V  P  and  V  M  are  each  =  i ;  the  whole  value  is  then 


^0.79  X  1  X  1 

As  this  is  a  slight  injury,  the  ability  to  compete  is  only  partly  im- 

10 

paired,  so  we  make  the  root  exponent  X  ==  10.    This  value  V  0.79X1X1 

we  can  find  in  plate  II,  curve  V,  where  we  look  on  the  absciss  for  the 
value'  0.79,  trace  the  line  from  there  upwards  until  we  meet  the  curve  V, 
going  from  there  to  the  left  on  the  ordinate  we  find  the  value  0.972.  If 
we  insert  this  value  into  the  formula  we  would  find  E=«iXiX  1X0.972, 
which  multiplied  by  100  gives  the  earning  ability  £=-97.2  per  cent.  This 
man  being  injured  at  his  46th  year,  he  would  expect  to  earn  $60,000  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty  years.  His  earning  ability  being  reduced  to  97.2 
per  cent,  he  would  probably  earn  $58,320.00,  which  subtracted  from  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  his  business,  would  leave  the  sum  of  $1,680.00, 
an  amount  which  he  might  expect  as  the  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  earn- 
ing ability  due  to  the  accident. 

ExAMPLK  5.  A  traveling  salesman.  45  years  of  age,  who  recently 
consulted  me.  had  hi-nasal  hemianopsia  with  a  remaining  central  acuity 
of  0.20  in  both  eyes.  He  stated  that  he  had  this  condition  for  a  number 
of  years  and  was  enabled  to  do  all  his  work  satisfactorily  until  recently, 
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when  the  visual  acuity  had  failed  from  what  he  thought  was  normal,  to 
0.20.  He  was  now  able  to  get  about  and  sell  some  goods,  but  largely 
from  memory,  as  he  could  not  read  his  business  catalogues  and  letters, 
and  was  about  to  give  up  his  business  entirely.  I  lis  income  depended 
upon  sales  made  and  was  about  $2,000.00  a  year.  Thus  for  the  balance 
of  his  working  life  his  expectations  would  be  for  20  years  at  $2,000.00 
a  year,  amounting  to  $40,000.00.  According  to  his  experience  he  was 
able  to  do  all  his  work  until  the  visual  acuity  failed.  As  nasal  hemian- 
opsia does  not  necessarily  incur  earning  disability,  we  would  figure  his 
economic  damage  from  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity ; 
the  scientific  standard,  0.20,  would  have  an  economic  equivalent  of  0.38. 
Reasoning  from  this  economic  loss  of  acuity  and  inserting  same  and 
working  out  the  formula,  we  find  that  the  value  of  his  economic  powers 
is  about  30  per  cent.,  which  has  a  pecuniary  valuation  of  $600.00  per 
annum,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with  his  lessened  expectations  of  earn- 
ing if  his  vision  should  remain  as  it  is,  but  if  it  further  deteriorates  he 
will  be  totally  incapacitated. 

Example  6.  In  the  case  of  an  iron  moulder  40  years  of  age  re- 
ceiving a  blow  upon  his  head  which  laid  him  up  from  w-ork  for  a  year 
and  caused  permanent  homonymous  hemianopsia.  From  the  effects  of 
the  accident,  he  being  laid  up  for  a  year,  afterwards  being  obliged  to 
take  a  lower  position  in  the  same  line  of  work,  which  paid  him  about 
one-third  less,  we  would  figure  his  theoretic  loss  by  means  of  table  as 
31.6  per  cent.,  which  agrees  near  enough  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
his  work,  for  he  was  previously  earning  $4.00  a  day  and  afterwards  was 
enabled  to  earn  but  $2.75  a  day ;  the  total  economic  damage  can  be  readily 
figured  in  this  case  as  in  the  foregoing. 

Examples  of  such  character  might  be  multiplied  and  cases  cited 
from  the  most  simple  form  to  that  of  the  most  complicated  character. 
The  foregoing  are  surely  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  economic  loss  and  its  pecuniary  equivalent  in  any  given 
case  of  ocular  injury  may  be  readily  ascertained. 

(9)  Resume. 

1.  The  present  usages  for  the  estimation  of  ])ensions,  insurance, 
and  damages  at  law,  from  injury  to  vision,  are  based  wholly  upon  prece- 
dent and  are  purely  empirical. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  visual  act  to  the  earning  ability  is  susceptible 
of  mathematic  demonstration. 

3.  The  probable  loss  of  wages — i.  e.,  the  effect  on  the  earning  abil- 
ity of  the  individual — may  be  determined  by  the  particular  injury  to 
vision. 
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4.  (a)  Insurance  contracts  will  probably  be  continued  under  th< 
present  business  arrangements,  but  could  be  made  equitable,  subject  tc 
the  amount  of  economic  damage — ^a  percentage  of  the  sum  for  total 
disability  being  paid  for  partial  losses.  In  the  case  of  loss  of  vision  oi 
one  eye  the  rates  should  be  modified  to  between  18  and  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total  disability. 

(b)  For  the  settlement  of  pensions  and  annuities  the  full  annual 
economic  dahiage  should  be  paid. 

(c)  For  the  settlement  of  claims  at  law  the  probable  economic  dam- 
age should  be  Estimated  and  considered  the  principal  element,  subject  to 
business  discount,  to  additions  for  the  actual  expenses  consequent  on  the 
accident,  and  empirical  amounts  for  the  pain  and  anguish  thereto  in- 
curred; contributory  negligence  and  other  legal  factors  being  also  consid- 
ered in  the  verdict. 

5.  The  calculations  and  rules  of  Magnus  and  Wurdemann 
afford  a  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  probable  economic  dam- 
age in  a  manner  fair  and  just  to  all  parties  and  agreeable  to  all  !eea1 
demands. 


AFTERWORD. 
'Forsan  et  haec  olim  meniinisse  juvabit."    (Horace.) 
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(In  general  chapters  referring  to 
more  important  captions;  in  anatomic 
chapters  fuller  details  are  noted.) 


Ability,   relationship   of  vision   to   earn- 
ing  892. 
Abducens,  atrophy,  780. 

paralysis,  791-841. 
Abscission,    relative    movement    of    eye 

after,  338. 
Abscess,  brain,  491-767. 

lids,  214-750-751-752. 

orbit,  764-767-774-780. 

chorioid,  543-671. 

cornea,  496-498-812. 

lacrimal  gland,  772-849-852. 
Accidents,  vide,  anatomic  headings. 

domestic,  32. 

industrial,  32. 

gunpowder,   firearms,   dynamite  and 
high  explosives,  66-67. 

explosions,  66. 

hunting,  66. 

relationship  to  earning  ability,  892. 

legal  relations,  855. 
Accident  insurance,  885. 

America,  876. 

Germany,  870,  884. 

Foreign,  883. 
Accommodation,   spasm,   cramp,   paresis 
and    paralysis,    581-583-591-632- 
6^. 
Acetate  of  lead  leucoma,  228. 
Acts,  American,  883. 

Canadian.  883. 

English,  882. 

German,  884. 

Summary  of  compensation,  883. 
Aggravation,  734-862. 
Air  pressure,  contusions,  74. 
Allovs,  magnetic  properties,  367. 
Aniridia,  530-575. 
Amnesia,  710. 
Amaurosis  and  amblyopia,  695-707-720- 

725-728-731-782. 
Amaurosis,  cortical,  710. 

simulated,  783. 
Ankyloblepharon,  460. 
Anesthesia,   general,   ether,   chlorofurni, 
316. 

local,  cocain,  311-316. 

infiltration.  319. 

spinal,  209. 

scopolamin-morohin,    316. 
.•\neurysm,  arterio  venous,  810. 

ophthalmic  artery,  816. 
Ancurymal  murmur,  811. 


Antisepsis  and  asepsis,  293-294. 

Anisometropia,  184. 

Anterior  chamber,  paracentesis,  605. 

hvphema  and  hemorrhage,  478-530- 
555-566. 

foreign  bodies,  551-556-557. 

iron  and  steel,  28-558. 

cilia,  554-562. 

myiasis,  553. 

shot,  596. 

lens,  601. 
Aphakia.  575-697. 
Aphasia,  097. 
Apparatus,  protective,  99. 

investigation    of    injury    from    pro- 
tective, 286. 
Appliances,  ownership,  876. 

safety,  285-875. 
Applications,  hot   and   cold   compresses, 
308. 

strong,  complaints  of  patients,  225. 

idiosyncrasy,  225. 
Artcria  centralis  retinae,   embolism,  207. 
Arteria  iridis.  rupture,  569. 
Artery,   ophthalmic,   aneurysm,  816. 

cartoid,  rupture    81 L 

ciliary,  rupture,  585. 
Arg>TOsis,  227-409-434. 
Artificial  eyes,  7'idc  phothesis. 
Astigmia,     183-200-218-219-432-440-859. 
Asthenopia,   184. 

Atrophia   bulbi,    llS-r23-32T-564-.583-r)a''). 
Aiitoplasty,  356-748. 
Avulsion  vide  evulsion. 

B 

Bacteriology,    vide    anatomic    headings. 

102. 
Bandaging.  306. 

Berlin  blue,  reaction  to  iron,  614. 
Black  eye,  406. 
Blasting.  67-93. 
Blepharospasm,  445. 
Blindness,  immediate,  437-725-720. 

physical,  697. 

psychical,  697. 

cortical,  697. 

verbal,   697. 

ideographic.  700. 

economic.  892. 

hy.steric,   176,   177. 

word-congenital,  709. 

pressure,  73.'^. 

one  sided,  734. 

binocular  from  childbirth,  215. 

following     injuries     to     face     and 
head.  707. 

from  tearing  of  nerve,  731. 
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without  ophthalmoscopic  signs,  799. 

from    operation    on    frontal    sinus, 
206. 

following    injections    of    protargol, 
227. 

from    electricity,    commercial     cur- 
rent, 38. 

short  circuiting,  38. 

Roentgen  ray,  40. 

lightning,  42-580. 

sunlight,  43. 

acids^  50. 

alkalies,  54. 

lime,  56. 
Bottling,  99. 
Burns,  vide  anatomic  headings. 

domestic,  32-110. 

industrial,  32-110. 

electric,  32-110. 

glowing  metals,  34-110. 

commercial  current,  38. 

Roentgen  ray,  40. 

f»hoto-therapy^  42> 
ightning,  43, 
sunlight  43-110. 
electric  light,  43i 
violet  light,  44, 
tropical  light,  45. 
high  intensity  and  heat  rays,  46. 
acids,  50-lOL 
alkalies.  50. 
lime,  n&. 

gunpowder  explosions,  63. 
steam,  hot  water,  oil,  101. 
chemical,  56-228-230. 


Caisson  disease,  air  embolism,  676. 

Cale  Cacti  on,  34. 

Canalietili,  tying  off,  2P8. 

Canthotoniy,  319. 

Cartoid  artery,  nipturc,  811. 

Hgation,  814. 
Cataract*  cortical,  600. 

traumatic,  vid^  lens,  577-599. 

from  perforation   of  cornea,  601. 

cauten9!ation,  60  L 

sympathetic  si^ft,  609. 

po-Merior  cortical*  618. 

lightning,  624. 

Cataracta  accreta,  556. 

Cataract,   operation  accidents,   189. 

loss  of  vitreous,   190-191. 

infection,  190. 

statistics,  197. 

collapse  of  sclera,  193. 

detachment  of  chorioid  and  retina, 
194. 

hemorrhage,    195-197-198. 

glaucoma,  199. 

disturbances  of  healing,  200. 


keratitis  bulbsa,  200.   . 

keratitis  striata,  200. 

kerato-iritis,  200. 

delayed  union,  200. 

astigmia,  200. 

kyanopia,  201. 

lens  in  capsule,  189. 
Caterpillar  hairs,  404. 
Cauterization,  dangers  of,  204. 

of  corneal  ulcers.  507-508. 
Cellulitis  of  orbit,  174. 
Chemotaxis,  495. 
Chemical   effects,  of  lime,  57. 

of  glass  and  metal,  28, 
Centers,  of  vision,  BM. 

cerebral,  paralysis,  83^. 

of  language,  700. 

ideographic,  701. 
Check  ligaments,  811. 
Childbirth*  injury  to  Hds,  215. 

exophthalmus,  215, 

evulsion,  215. 

paralysis  of  muscles.  217. 

injuries  to  globe,  ^B. 

opacity  of  cornea,  219. 

rupture    of    Descemet*s    membrane 
222. 

retinal  hemorrhage,  223. 

fractures,  214. 
Chipping,  95. 
Choked  disk,  716. 
Chorioid,  abscess,  543,  671. 

wounds,  541. 

prolapse,  550. 

foreign  bodies,  565. 

copper,  565. 

iron,  565. 

hem  Of  rh  age,  584. 

rapture  of  ciliary  arteries,  .58*1 

hemorrhagrc  dislocation*  585-->8tJ. 

sub-chorioidal    hemorrhage,    542. 

ophthalmoscopic   CKamination,    587. 

indirect  rupture,  586-597. 

single  rupture,  588-777. 

double  rupture,  5^. 

triple  rupture,  588, 

multiple  rupture,  589-591. 

liorixontal  rupture,  589. 

fork- shaped  rupture,  S*B. 

large  rupture,  589. 

combined     chorioidal     and     retinal 
rupture,  594. 

direct  rupture,  595. 

whip-lash  rupture,  588. 

functional   disturbances,  592. 

tumor  forniation,  596, 

injury  from  gunshot,  597. 

dislocation,  584-585. 

detachment,  584. 

serous  detachment,  194. 
Chorioiditis,  plastica,  148. 

serosa,  150. 
Chorio-retinitis,  598-635. 
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Cicatrix,    dolorosa,   170-431-432-523. 

cystoid,  417-517-523-531. 
Ciliary  body,  wounds,  541. 

prolapse,  550. 

foreign  bodies,  564. 

cyclitis  traumatica,  583. 

accommodation   cramp   and   paraly- 
sis. 583. 

rupture,  584. 

gunshot  injuries,  597. 
Ciliary  neuralgia,  176. 
Combined  injuries  vide  anatomic  head- 
ings. 
Coloboma  iridis,  532-548-576. 

lentis,  627. 

lids,  740. 
Complications   vide   anatomic   headings. 
Commotio  cerebri,  710. 
Concussion,    contusions     and     ruptures 
vide  anatomic  headings. 

blunt  force,  23-31-74. 
Conjunctiva,  abrasions,  393. 

wounds,  cuts,  stabs,  393-413. 

lacerations,  394. 

infection  and  complications,  39^1. 

bruising,  406. 

tuberculosis,  395. 

foreign  bodies,  397. 

ophthalmia  nodosa,  403. 

ecchymosis,  406-724. 

hemorrhage,  punctate,  408. 

hematoma,  406. 

edema  and  chemosis,  407-812. 

emphysema,  407. 

tumefaction,  512. 

pigmentation,  409. 

argyrosis,  227-409-434. 

siderosis,  409. 

blood  pigment,  409. 

methyl  violet,  409. 

tattooing,  409. 

burns  and  cauterizations,  410. 

tumor  formation,  polvpus,  epitheli- 
oma, 412. 

firearm  injuries,  413. 

powder  grains,  388-413. 

cicatricial  formation,  412. 

copper,  29. 

tearing,  189. 

indirect  rupture,  394. 

operations  with,  413. 

diphtheritic  membrane,  415. 
Conjunctivitis,  traumatic,  395. 
Constitutional    eye    disease,    traumatism 

exciting,  108. 
Copper,  use  of  in  ocular  injuries,  418. 
Cornea,  frequency  of  injury,  425. 

erosions,  176-426-428-431. 

abrasions,   188-401-426-450. 

optical  and  pupillary  zones,  426. 

infection,  98-438. 

non-perforating  wounds,  432. 


perforating     wounds,     207-4(M-462- 
586-593-736. 

conical    (kerato-conus),   440-472. 

fistula,  418-440-504. 

astigmia,  432-440. 

foreign  bodies,  445-450-463. 

motes,  425. 

metallic  oxides,  481. 

iron,  445-481. 

copper,  445-448-481. 

lead,  452-482-483. 

stone,  447. 

suture,  442. 

siderosis,  448. 

contusions,  453-462. 

infraction,  193-455. 

rupture,  456-463. 

collapse,  193. 

burns  and  cauterizations,  408-458. 

sulphuric  acid,  459. 

necrosis,  215. 

gunshot  injuries.  462. 

staphyloma,  418-434-439-470. 

re-opcning  of  cicatrix,  441. 

changes  following  injury,  462. 

opacities,  218-221-404-468-483. 

striate  opacity,  467-473-639. 

leucoma,  228,  476. 

calcareous  film,  476. 

blood  staining,  480. 

hemorrhage,  478. 

edema,  468-474. 

clearing  of  cicatrices,  469. 

cystoid  cicatrix,  417-517-523-531. 

anterior  synechia,  470. 

keratocele,  418. 

keratectasia,  471. 

keratoconus,  440-472. 

cysts,  484. 

grafting,  484. 

ulcer,  498-812. 

hypopiom  ulcer,  494. 

ulcer  rodens,  497. 

annular  infiltration,  496. 

prophylaxis,  505. 

cauterization,  507. 

dangers  of  cauterization,  204. 
Corneo-scleral       margin,       perforating 
wounds,,  514. 

foreign  bodies,  525. 
Co-servants,  hiring  of,  878. 
Cranium,   fracture  anterior  wall,  407. 
Crushing,  73. 
Cyclopcgics  and  myotics,  vide  anatomic 

headings. 
Cyclitis  traumatica,  583. 


Damages,  legal  compensation,  870. 
measure,  871. 
nominal,  871. 
compensatory,  871. 
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exemplary,  871. 
punitive  or  vindicative,  871. 
counter  claims.  869 
Danger,  knowledge  of,  881. 

remaining  in  place  of,  881. 
Descement's  membrane,  rupture  of,  219- 

220-458. 
Descemetocele,  422. 
Devices,  new,  877. 

Diagnosis,  232-249,  vide  anatomic  head- 
ings. 
Diaphanoscopy,  240-504-613-628-632. 
Diplopia,    following  head   injuries,   708- 
836. 
homonymous,  708. 
Discission  of  cataract,  605. 
Dislocations,  30. 
Disposition   of    diseased   and    abnormal 

eyes  to  injury,  100-107. 
Dressings    after    operations    and    acci- 
dents, 306. 
Duties  of  employers,  876. 
Duties,    forgetfulness    caused    by    pres- 
sure of,  880. 


Earning  ability,   relationship   of   vision, 

892. 
Economic     damage,     determination     of 
and   relative  amount  of  result- 
ing   from    injury    to    the    eyes 
and  vision,  885. 
status  of   the  physician   in   relation 
to  estimation  of  indemnity,  889. 
methods     of     scientific     estimation, 

889. 
Magnus  and  Wiirdcmann's  method 
for  mathematical  estimation  of, 
892. 
Economic  vision,  factors,  893. 

estimation  of  damages,  894. 
Economic  blindness,  890. 
Ectropion,  740-742. 
Empiricism  and  precedent,  886. 
Emphysema,  orbital,  175-792. 

lids,  754. 
Employers,  duties,  876. 

instructions  and  warnings,  879. 
Employment,  881. 
Enophthalmus,   780-7a5-8 18-820. 
congenital,  824. 
cicatricial,  838. 
Endophthalmitis,    non-sympathetic,    130. 
Entropion,  740. 
Enucleation,  simple,  319. 
Vienna  method,  320. 
French  method,  321. 
American  method,  322. 
substitutes,  313. 
indications,  314. 
preliminary  treatment,  314. 
operation  for,  319. 


hemorrhage  during,  322. 

self,  830. 

traumatic,  830. 
Ethmoid  fracture,  408,  848. 
Errors  of  refraction  produced  by  tr; 

ma,  183-583-668. 
Etiology,  znde  anatomic  headings. 

of  injuries  to  the  eyes  in   dome! 
life,  87. 

industrial  injuries,  87. 

trades  in  which  injuries  occur,  8 

industrial  accidents,  90. 

iron  workers,  92. 

mote  removers,  96. 

glass  and  bottle  workers,  98. 
Estimation,  of  damage,  894. 

of  pecuniary  loss,  896. 
Erysipelas  after  ocular  injuries,  744. 
Eviseration  or  exenteration,  324. 
Eviseration  traumatic,  457. 
E version  of  lids,  236. 
Exenteration  and  enucleation,  357. 
Exophthalmic  goiter,  827. 
Evulsio  nervi  optici,  726. 
Evulsion  of  eyeball,  825. 
Examination  of  injury  cases,  233. 
Exhibition  of  injuries,  855. 
Explosions,  62. 

Exophthalmus,  174-183-216-724-729-7( 
768-776-778-784-794-807-809-81 
816. 

pulsating,  734-809-813. 

from  orbital  hemorrhage,  778. 

transitory,  824. 
Eyeball,  contusion  without  rupture.  8< 

traumatic     exophthalmus,      174- IJ 
215-778-810. 

traumatic  enophthalmus,  810. 

tropho  neurosis,  818. 

luxation  and  avulsion,  215-825. 

injuries  from  firearms,  825. 

copper  in  the,  250. 

variation  in  size  of,  250. 
Eye  stones,  402. 


Fluorescein,  237-430-433. 
Force,  vide  anatomic  headings. 

blunt,  30. 
Focal  illumination,  238. 
Foramen  opticum,  anatomy,  723. 
Foreign  bodies,  vide  anatomic  heading 

in  the  anterior  segment,  362. 

in  the  cornea,  362. 

in  the  anterior  chamber,  362. 

in  the  lens,  363. 

in  the  orbit,  765. 

within  the  globe.  27-362. 

dangers  of  retained,  365. 

general  description  of,  368. 

lonsr    retained   in   the  ciliary   bod 
364. 
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ilk  the  poslerior  segment,  365. 

in  iris  causing  changes,  560, 

removal  of,  from  interior,  Ml. 

oyster  shell,  398. 
IFiirmalin,  injury  from,  229. 
iFormtila  of  Magnus,  895. 
fFovea.  spontaneous  hole,  670. 
^Fractures,  of   skull    (see  childbirth   and 
orbit), 

of  skull  involving  eyes,  719. 

clinoid  processes,  713* 

of  base,  789. 

of  canalis  opticus,  717. 

of  inner   orbital   wall,  .587-790. 

of  orbital  walls,  784. 

orbital  rim,  796, 

orbital  roof,  797. 

middle  fossa,  718. 

frontal  bone,  707. 

sphenold,  71^ 

facial,  784. 

pcrtous,  787. 

malar,  794, 

ethmoid.  408-848. 

zygoma,  757-796. 

superior  maxilla,  795. 
Freezing,  37. 


Glare,  4G. 

Glaucoma,    traumatica,    1G9-171-M1'583- 

631-e2-635-685, 

acute,  585. 

secondary,  603, 
Globe,  collapse  of  the,  during  enuclea- 
tion,  323. 

failure  to  extrude,  323. 

atrophy    and    phthisis,    118-123-327- 
516-564-,583'^6-635. 
Goggles,  obligatory  in  Germany,  990. 

wearing  of,  by  workmen,  286. 
Graft,  cutaneous,  746-749, 

Thiersch  and  Wolff,  749. 

corneal,  784. 
Gunjpowder    explosions,    burns    and    in- 
juries, 63. 

etiology  and   mechanism,  63. 
Gunpowder    and    dynamite    explosions, 
prognosis,  ^9. 

prophylaxis,  69. 

therapy,  69. 
Gunshot   wounds,  tnde  anatomic   head- 
ings. 

direct  and  indirect  rnpture,  72. 

penetration   from  small  shot,  7*5. 

penetration  from  buiJets,  72*78. 

penetration   from  particles  of  shell, 
78. 

of  orbit,  78. 

during  war,  83. 

infection  in,  85. 

to  the  visual  centers,  597. 


H 

Heat  rays,  affects,  46. 

Hemeralopia,  665. 

Hemianopsia,  697-707-712-711 

Hemiplegia,  503. 

Hemi-anesthesia,  783. 

Hematoma,  757-780-785-790. 

Hemorrhage,   vidf   anatomic   headings. 

retrobulbar,  668-779. 

subhyaloid,  676. 

intra -cranial,  787. 

History,  233,  

Hyperopia,  183-668. 

Hyalitis,  191. 

Hydrophthalmus,  216. 

Hypo  tony,  580, 

Hypopion,    vide    ulcer,    494-500-543-552- 

560-671-736. 
Hyphema,     478-530-534-540-552-566-570- 

375-603-613-617-655, 
Hysteria,  177-709. 

I 

Idiosyncrasy,  225. 
Implantation,  of  fat,  326-349. 
Indemnity,  comments  upon,  889. 
Infection,  znde  anatomic  index. 

after  ocular  injury,  85-111. 

methods  of,    112, 

suppurative,  of  the  uvea,  111, 

from  corneal  cicatrices,   113-llR 

sources  of,  206. 
Infiltration,    peripheral   annular,    496. 
Inflammalion,  vide  anatomic  headings, 

retrobulbar,  764. 
Injections,    subconjunctival,   203-204-510. 

into  anterior  chamber,  509. 

paraffin  about  eye  and  nose,  206. 

paraffin,  350. 

semi-solid   paraffin,  352. 

solid  paraffin,  353. 
Injuries,    mechanism    of    special    ty 

109. 

trades  in  which  occur,  86. 
Injurv,  cause  of.  880. 
Instructions   and   warnings,  879. 
Instruments,      portions      of,      left      in 

wounds,  210. 
Internal  rectus,  tear  of,  829. 
Iodoform,  effect  of,  226. 

rod  and  disc,  510. 
Inspection,  236. 
Insurance,  accident,   885. 
Iridectomv.    444-517-519-552-557-572-608- 

623-632-740. 

injury  to  the  lens  in,  202. 
Irideremia,  531. 
Iridotomy,  572. 
I  r i  do-ch  o  r  i  od  i  t  i  s    5*i  I . 
Iridocyclitis  traumatica.  119-436-454-519- 

543-556-560-563-564-597-603-604*-608- 

613-631-632-646-648-650. 
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plastica,  148-542-556. 
serosa,  149. 
Iridodialysis,   529-568-573-575-658-667. 
Iridoplegia,  580. 
Iris,  Wvunds  of  the   540. 
coloboma,  532-548-576. 
hernia,  544. 

protective  influence  of  iris,  545. 
prolapse     and     incarceration,     190- 

417-510-536-544-546-557-596-607- 

740. 
operation  for  prolapse,  550. 
foreign  bodies,  551. 
silver  wire,  553. 
myiasis,  553. 
steel,  557. 
stone,  559. 
lime  stone,  560. 
shot,  596. 

cysts,  serous,  pearl,  561. 
granulation  tumor,  562. 
sarcoma,  563. 
tuberculosis,  563. 
traumatic    aniridia    and    irideremia, 

530-575. 
atrophy  after  contusion,  582. 
siderosis,  552. 
rupture,  591. 
marginal  tear,  578. 
radial  tear,  569. 
rhexis  iridis,  571-579. 
dehiscences,  579. 
anterior    synechia    after   contusion, 

543-580. 
pigment  dehiscences,  580. 
dislocation,  576. 
inversion,  569-576-597. 
laceration  of  the  sphincter,  rhexis, 

578. 
hemorrhage,  597. 
mydriasis    and    myosis    traumatica, 

580. 
iridoplegia,  580. 
granuloma,  109. 
bombc,  122. 
holes,  569. 

changes  in,  following  injury,  560. 
tremor,  627. 
tremulous,  632. 
Iritis     traumatica,     449-551-557-560-603- 

613. 
nodosa,  551-560. 


Judgments,  recent,  in  appellate  and  su- 
preme courts,  872. 

Judge  and  jury  methods,  empiricism 
and  precedent  of  in  America  and 
Great   Britain,  888. 


Keratalgia,  176. 

Keratectomy  or  abscission,  328. 


Keratoccle,  471. 

Keratomy  or  Saemisch*s  section,  508. 

Keratoplasty,  414-485. 

Keratectasia,  471. 

Keratoconus,  440-472. 

Keratitis,  bullous,  468. 

parenchymatous,   431-477-486-489. 

punctata,  122. 

panel.  121-123-454. 

striata,  200-474. 

filiform,  477. 

lattice,  454. 

band,  240. 

ribbon,  476. 

filamentary,  431-477. 

traumatica  interstitialis,  486. 

disci  formis,  489. 

suppurative,  491. 

mycotic,  498-501. 

dendritic,  498. 

neuroparalytic,  428-502. 

e  lagophthalmo,  502. 

sclerosing,  476. 

zonular,  475. 

hypopion,  434-494. 

peripheral  annular  infiltration,  496. 
Kleptomania,   182. 


Lacrimal  apparatus  injuries,  847. 

wounds  and  dislocations,  847. 

foreign  bodies,  768-848. 

blows  from  blunt  objects,  850. 

abscess  and  suppuration  gland,  772- 
849-852. 

rupture,  gland,  851. 

rupture,  sac,  852. 

adenitis,  852. 

dislocation,  847-850. 

thermal  injuries,  852. 

tumor  formation,  852. 
Language,  area,  700. 
Leeching,  308. 
Legislation,  protective,  America,  875. 

England,  882. 

Canada,  883. 

German,  884. 

Foreign,  883. 
Lens,  astigmia,  184. 

myopia,  184. 

wounds,  599. 

traumatic  cataract,  599. 

traumatic  onacity,  600. 

tumefaction,  602. 

absorption,  602-604. 

complications  of  wounds,  603. 

therapy,  604. 

atropin,  604. 

dionin,  604. 

bandaging,  604. 

iced  and  hot  applications,  604. 

leeches,  604. 
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discission,  605. 

linear  extraction,  605-607. 

extraction  and  expression,  607. 

sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  608. 

foreign  bodies,  609. 

long    retention    of    foreign    bodies, 
610. 

iron,  611. 

copper,  29-609-614. 

glass,  610. 

stone,  614. 

steel,  614. 

bullets,  626. 

bone,  610. 

contusions,  616-626. 

indirect  traumatic  cataract,  616-626. 

ring-shaped  opacity,  617-620. 

annular  opaci^,  617. 

electric  cataract,  622. 

injuries    to    the,    in    glass    blowers, 
622. 

thermal,  light  and  electric  injuries, 
622. 

burstinjr.  626. 

luxation    and    dislocation,    183-569- 
576-581. 

sub-luxation,  185-627-640. 

spontaneous  luxation,  640. 

complete  luxation,  628-629. 

anterior   luxation,   184-572-628. 

inccn^lete     anterior     luxation     of 
the,  633. 

posterior  luxation,  634-639. 

wandering,  636. 

complications    of    luxation    of    the, 
637. 

dislocation  of   the,   under   conjunc- 
tiva, 638. 

dislocation  in  myopia,  629. 

extrusion  from  the  globe,  639. 

couchine  of,  632-636. 

lightning  stroke,  624. 

capsule,  perforation,  202. 

injury,  600. 

rupture,,  621. 

zonule,  626. 
Lenses,  protective,  47-49-288. 

injury  from  broken,  739. 
Leucoma,  from  acetate  of  lead,  228. 

adherens,  501. 
Liability,  legal,  of  employers,  874. 

factors  modifying,  880. 
Lid,     sinking    in    of    upper     following 
enucleation,  340. 

ectropion   of  lower,  354. 
Lids,  incised  wounds,  739. 

coloboma,  740. 

edema,  781. 

punctured  wounds,  741. 

stabs,  741. 

lacerated  wounds,  741. 

contused  wounds,  741. 

iiTfcction,  173-' 44. 


erysipelas,  174-744. 

gangrene,  37-744-757. 

syphilis,  175-745. 

tetanus,  745. 

plastic  operations,  746-749. 

extravasation    or    suggulation,   323- 
753. 

injuries  from  blunt  objects,  753. 

foreign  bodies,  750. 

emphysema,   175-757. 

hematoma,  757. 

burns  and  cauterizations,  757. 

injuries  from  firearms,  758. 

powder  stains  removal,  751. 

tumor  formation,  759. 

chancre,  747. 

abscess,  214-750-751-752. 

shots,  758. 

bullets,  758. 
Light,  perception  loss,  438. 
Limbus,  granuloma,  556. 
Lime,  vide  burns. 
Luxation,  of  eyeball,  216-825. 

of  optic  nerve,  726. 

of  lens,  628. 


M 


Macula,  traumatic  excavation,  669. 

apoplexy,  585. 

holes-fovea,  669-670. 

Haab's  traumatic  disease,  672. 

electric  disease,  673. 

Berlin's  opacity,  673. 
Magnification,  238. 
Magnet,  use  of  small,  252. 

character,  368. 

Hirschberg's  369-558. 

Haab's  giant,  246-369-370-614. 

Victor,  246-371. 

interpolar     or     Mellinger,     247-372- 
373. 

classification  of,  operations,  251. 

rules  for  giant,  375. 

rules  for  hand,  376. 

diagnosis  with,  247. 
Magnet  operations,  367-565-612-652. 

complications,  378. 

technic  with  large,  377-379. 

technic  with  hand,  376-379. 

technic  with  medium,  379. 

technic  with  interpolar,  379. 

reasons  for  failure,  378. 

results,  380. 

history  of,  375. 

complications,  378. 

precautions,  378. 

modifications,   379. 
Malingering,  862. 
Mania,  post  operation,  181. 

following  accidents,   181-830. 
Mechanism  of  special  types  of  eye  in- 
juries,  109. 
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Metals,  glowing,  34. 
Metamorphopsia,  693. 
Methods  of  enucleation  of  eyeball,  Arit 
or  Vienna,  320. 

French,  321. 

American,  with  pouch  suture,  321. 

Mule's  or  implantation,  325. 
Methods    of    X-ray   localization.    Fox's, 
257 

Sweet's',  259. 

Carman's,  263. 

Yard  Hulen's,  273. 

Dixon's,  280. 

Methylviolet,   228-409. 
Meningitis,  439-737-786, 
Medico-legal,  855. 
Metallophon,  246. 
Methylene  violet  stain,  228. 
Motes  in  eye,  397. 
Mote,  remover,  96. 

instruments  used  by,  97. 
Mules'  operation,  325. 
Muscles,  injuries  of,  834-837. 

wounds,  834. 

injuries  from  blunt  objects,  837. 

secondary  disease,  838. 
Myiasis,  553. 
Mycosis,  176-498. 
Myosis  and  mydriasis  traumatica,   183- 

225-580-597-724-777. 
Myopia,  183-583-632. 

transitory,  770. 

dangers  of  operation,  202. 


N 


Nasal  bones,  fracture,  791-796. 

process    of    frontal,    fracture,    791- 
796. 
Naphthalin,  227. 
Nebulae  caused  by  emery,  82. 
Negligence,  contributory,  880-882. 
what,  bars  recovery,  881. 
not  imputable,  when,  881. 
Nerves,  injuries  and  paralysis,  838. 
paralysis  of  the  motor,   due  to  le- 
sion in  orbit,  838. 
paralysis,  due  to  injury  at  base  of 

brain,  839. 
paralysis,    due    to    injury    of    the 

cerebral  centers,  839. 
cases  illustrating  injury  and  paraly- 
sis, 841. 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor,  30. 
Neuralgia,  ciliary,  176. 
Neurectomy,  optico-ciliary,  327. 
Neuritis  optica,  698. 

retrobulbar,  709-714. 
Neuro-retinitis,  582. 

sympathetica,  151. 
Non-magnetigable  bodies,  384. 
Nose  and  sinuses,  injuries  to  eyes  from 
operations,  205. 


Objects  causing  injuries,  100. 
Operations,  vide  anatomic  heading 

dangers  of  magnet,  378. 

plastic,  353-413-746. 

on  nose  and  sinuses,  205. 

radical,  313. 

conservative,  362. 
Ophthalmoscopy,  238. 
Ophthalmia  nodosa,  399-403. 
Ophthalmo-diaphanoscopy,  241. 
Ophthalmo-fundoscopy,  242. 
Ophthalmoplegia,  776-840. 
Ophthalmoscope,  value  of,  238. 
Optic  canal,  hemorrhage  within  the,  715, 
Optic    foramen,    direct    laceration    and 
contusion  in  fractures,  717. 

sequence  of  symptoms  in    fracture, 
717. 
Optic  tract,  711. 

Optic  neuritis,  after  meningitis,  737. 
Optic  nerve,  anatomy,  710. 

injuries.  710-722. 

papillitis,  735. 

wounds,  715. 

atrophy,  598-711-718-720-724-733-734- 
780-812. 

injury   between   the    foramen   opti- 
cum  and  bulb,  722. 

hemorrhage,  581-715. 

edema,  724-766. 

ophthalmoscopic    signs     in     injury, 
730. 

GTunshot  injury,  729. 

blindness   without   direct   injury  to 
the,  712. 

tearing  from  the  chiasm,  713. 

foreign  bodies  causing  injury  with- 
in the  optic  canal,  715. 

foreign  bodies,  726. 

injury  from  blunt  objects,  726. 

evulsion,  726. 

laceration,  726-729-842. 

contusion,  726. 

dislocation,  726. 

gunshot,  729. 
Optic  papilla,  injuries,  735. 

wounds,  735. 

foreign  bodies,  735. 

tear,  735. 
Optico-ciliary-neurcctomy,  327. 
Orbit,  abscess,  764-767-774-780. 

cellulitis,  764. 

cubic  contents,  726. 

tumor  formation,  800. 

foreign  bodies,  765. 

deep  wotuids,  763. 

hematoma,  780-785-790-839. 

fracture    of    the    walls    and    facial 
bones.  784. 

fracture  of  the  floor,  793-798. 

old  healed  fractures,  796. 

fracture  of  superior  maxillary,  795. 
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fracture  of  zygoma,  796. 
fracture   of   n.^ial   bones   and    pro- 
cesses, 791-796. 
direct    fractures    of    the    rim    and 

walls    796. 
injury  to'the  roof,  785-797-798. 
blows,  798. 

injury  to  the  temporal  wall,  798. 
injury   to   the   inner   wall,   587-790- 

799. 
injury  to  the  outer  wall,  789. 
injury  from  behind,  799. 
surgical  treatment  of  fracture,  763- 

798. 
wounds,  superficial,  761. 
deep,  763. 

abscess  and  cellulitis  of,  764. 
retrobulbar  inflammation,  764. 
blunt  objects,  778. 
exophthalmus      from     hemorrhage, 

778. 
contusions,  780. 
emphysema,  792. 
firearms,  798. 

tumor    formation,   800-807. 
Orbital  margin  of   rim,  incised  wounds, 

762. 
contused  and  lacerated   wounds  of 

the  soft  p  rts  of  the,  762-781- 

783. 
fracture,  783-796. 
symptoms    of    injury    to    the    skull, 

761. 
phlegmon,  764. 
inoculation  by  syphilis,  782. 
erysipelas,  762. 
tetanus,  767. 
supra-orbital         amaurosis         from 

wounds,  782. 
supra-orbital         neuralgia  from 

wounds,  782. 
amblyopia  from  wounds  of  the,  782. 
pseudo  paralytic  ptosis,  783. 
Orbital  walls,  fissures  of,  720. 


Pathology,  vide  anatomic  headings. 
Papillitis,  735-812. 

Paralysis,    accommodation    vide   accom- 
modation. 

sphincter  iridis,  708. 

cerebral  centers,  839. 

oculomotor  nerves,  503-812-842. 

external  rectus,  709-721. 

inferior  rectus,  794-838-842. 

internal  rectus,  836. 

superior  rectus,  842. 

trochlearis,  812-843-837-843. 

abducens,  209-791-841. 

orbital  injury,  841. 

basal  injury,  839,  840,  841. 

cerebral  injury,  839,  841. 


central  injury,  217-843. 

trigeminus,  843. 

facialis,  844. 

motor  nerves,  838. 

sympathetic,  819. 
Palsies,  wde  paralysis. 

ocular,  707. 

nuclear,  843. 
Panophthalmitis,        1 1 1-128-388-492-54 1 

603-615-644-646-650-658-671. 
Paraffin,  injuries   from  infections,    206. 

method  of,  350. 
Patient,  position  of,  in  X-ray  examina- 
tion, 256. 
Pecuniary  loss,  estimation  of  the,  to  the 
individual,  896. 

by    reason    of    visual    imperfection, 
896. 

examples  of  estimation,  898. 
Pensions,    United    States    Government, 
884. 

German     accident     insurance     law, 
884. 

accident  insurance  tables,  885. 
Petrous  bone  fracture,  787. 
Phenol,  burns  from,  230. 
Physician,  responsibility,  861-869-870. 

position  in  estimation  of  economic 
damage,  887. 

in  court,  865. 

rights,  855. 

contracts,  866. 

experts  fees,  867. 

testimony,  867. 

mal-practice,  868. 
Phthisis  bulbi,  118-123-516-586. 
Phthisis  cornae,  506. 
Pia-arachnoidal  space,  blood  in,  716. 
Pituitary  body  tumor,  711. 
Psychical  blindness,  697. 
Posterior  chamber,  foreign  bodies,  551- 

558-596. 
Post-operative  mania,  181. 
Potassium   permanganate,  230. 
Preparation  for  operation,  295. 

powder  stains,  removal  of,  388-413- 
751. 
Prism  test,  Wilbrand's,  707. 
Prognosis,  vide  anatomic  headings,  283. 

in  perforating  injuries,  284. 

in  medico-leeal  cases.  858. 
Proliferative  uveitis  and  endophthalmi- 
tis, 131. 
Protargol,  blindness  from,  227. 
Protection  afforded  by  Nature,  107. 

protection  from  infection,  300. 
Protectors,  kind  of,  for  workmen,  287- 

289. 
Prothesis,  uses,  831. 

kinds,  332. 

interims,  333. 

manufacture,  339. 

care,  341. 
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method   of    iiisprtinrt    fiiifl    removiilf 

i  n con  \"  c  iiiencf ,  345 . 

ordering',  347, 

bursting  of,  345. 

dealh  from  use  of  pro  vision  at  347. 
Proptosis,  787. 
Prophylaxia,  285. 
Psychoses,  181. 
Pterygium*  4fiO. 
Ptosis,  700-740-776. 

pseudo-paralytic,  783, 
Pupilt  occlusion.  6flS* 

seclusion,  603. 

Arjr\1l-Roberison*s»  70W, 


Radiography,  249. 

methods  of  taking,  257. 

Fox's  method,  257. 

Swedes,  259. 

Carman^s,  268. 

Hulen's  2?3. 

Dixon *s,  380. 
Riidical  treatment,  293-313. 
Reform  eye,  S48. 
Refraction,  errors  of,   183, 
Repair,  promise  of  employer  to>  882, 
Retina,  aneurysm,  175-678, 

wounds,  661. 
_      prolapse^  662,  ^^^^^ 

foreigii  bodies,  663,  ^^^^B 

iron,  063.  ^^^^ 

copper,  Ot>4. 

lead,  664, 

injuries  froin  hliint  I'shjects,  iMKi. 

contusions  iMUh 

macubr  disease,  672. 

Irauniahc  edema ^  tJfifS-tlfiO, 

commotio   or    Berlin's   opacitv.   "i81- 

hemorrhage,   223  G74  rj9:i 
rupture,  on:^4Jf]9-q7f^  tJJ^J, 
radial  ruiHvjres.  67 L 
dialy.sis,  fi7y. 
tear.  c»8^1. 
exudation,   069. 
dislocation,  5^-1 -6<U5-6t)8 -080. 
detachmt^nt,     ;i0^18?^-M3-riJ^2-*^84-5R3- 
r^>:^7-i!42-fri7  6tfUG75  H^*i-fi88-758- 

tremulous  detat'hment,  0(>^ 
idiopatliic   detachment,   fiR\ 
myopic  detachment,  (i8"i-(>^Kl 
spontant-^ous    reattachmenl,   ij91 
rupture  of  rhe  chorioid  accompany- 
ing rupture^,  (J80. 
rupture  of  hulh  ncmmpanvitij^   rup- 
ture, im. 
hi  in  ding  or  da?:zhng,  (J93. 
injury  from  ft  rearms,  G93, 
excavation  of  macula,  069, 


cmbofism,  668, 
Retinal  pulsation,  5^2. 

siri^,  perivascular,  6J>r 

relo vascular,  692. 
Retinitis  proliferous,  503-7S9. 

he  mo  r  rhagica ,  698, 

striata,  proliferating.  691-671, 
Retrotarsal  folds,  foreign  bodle%  M 
Risk^,  assumption  of,  880. 

ordinary,  8^0, 

extraordinary,  ^D. 
Roentgen  ray,  effects  of*  40. 
Rules,  fellow  servant,  879^^1, 
Ruptures,  ridf  anatomic  headingi^  1 


I 
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Sac,    lacrimal,    in    suppuration   of 

passages,  209. 
cleansing    of    conjunctival    oi 
sac,  lids  and  surToundings^ 

operations  on,  350. 
Schlemm,  rupture  of  canal,  533^ 
Screens,  use  of,  to  avoid  injury,  i 
Sclera,  non-perforating   wound%  ^ 

perforating  wounds.  514.        J 

glancing  wounds,  530.  I 

conservative    treatment   of  w 
517. 

dislocation,  597. 

staphyloma,  5I6'l>31 

ectasta,  517, 

suture^  520. 

Nuers  operation,  522, 

cyst  Old  cicatrix.  -3l7-52:J. 

hireigti  bodies,   "i2r»^r^^T, 

injuries    from    blunt    objects, 
tusions,  52ti-^3tj. 

pigment  defKksitiiiii.   vS2 

posterior  rupture,  ri33. 

indirect   rupture,   527-537. 

partial    rupture,    533, 

hurstiug,   ^26-584i-5t*«K5i44. 

rupture.  4'i7-t^t2tf-537 

thermal  injuries,  5.%^. 

in juries  from  lirearms,  536. 

contusions  and   ruptures,  52ti. 

collapse.  \9'S. 

cyst  of,  5^5-1, 
Sci » t om a .  central,  ,>K5- 5f H  - 65 2-t>~i, 

paracentral.  585. 

uegatisc.  665. 
Self-infiicted  damage,  862. 
Sella  turcica,  ball  in,  775. 
Sklerosis   bulbi,   of   cnnjunctiv.!    "^ 
483. 

of  iris,  552. 

lens,  611 
Sidcroscopy,  243-613. 
Simulation,  7,34  783-862. 
Sinuses,  operations  on,  205. 
Snow  blindness,  48. 
Socket,  gonorrhea  of  the,  341, 
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plastic    operation     for    restoration, 
355. 
Suphyloma.  434-439-470-516. 
Sterilization,     of     conjunctival     cul-da- 
sac  301. 
of  lids,  303. 

of  lacrimal  passages,  303. 
Striae,  perivascular,  692. 
retrovascular,  692. 
retinal,  691. 
Suicide,  181-712-721. 
Superior  maxilla,  fracture,  795. 
Sunlight,  injuries  from,  43. 
Surgical  diseases  following  orbital  and 

lid  injuries,   175. 
Symblepharon,  412-460-741. 
Sympathetic    ophthalmitis,    125-597-608- 
646-653. 
disease,  occurring  after   substitutes 

for  enucleation,  125-162. 
post     sympathetic     treatment     and 

operations,  165. 
treatment  of  sympathizing  and  ex- 
citing eye,  165. 
after  shot  wounds  in  war,  166. 
history,  126. 
rarity  of  sympathetic  inflammation 

and  pan-ophthalmitis,  128. 
theories  of  transmission,  137. 
exciting  eye,  141. 
sympathizing  eye,  146. 
clinical  types,  147. 
mixed  forms,  152. 
diagnosis,  154. 
prognosis,  154. 
prophylaxis,  154. 
therapy,  156. 

local  treatment  of  exciting  eye,  156. 
general  dietetics,  157. 
hygiene  and  medical  treatment,  158. 
dangers,  160. 

conservation  of  the  eye,  160. 
inflammation,   142-555-631-648. 
duration  and  incubation,  142. 
symptoms  and  course,  144-146. 
irritation,  142-636. 
Sympathetic  nerve,  paralysis,  819. 
Svncchia,   anterior,   437-470-506-540-543- 
580. 
posterior,       40t-431-435-430-540-:>41- 
603-011. 


Technique   (Technic),  surgical,  299. 

Tenon's  capsule,  opening,  395. 

Tetanus,  174-176-439-767. 

Tear  gland,  prolapse,  764. 

Thermal   injuries,  vide  anatomic  head- 
ings.  31. 

Theory,  of  transmission  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis,  137. 
ciliary  nerve,  138. 


mig^ration,   138. 

predisposition      and      malnutrition, 

139. 
intoxication,  139. 
criticism,    140. 
Therapy,    vide    anatomic    headings. 

general,  294. 
Thrombosis,  partial,  733. 
Treatment,     z>ide     anatomic     headings, 
surgical,  304. 
of  infected  wounds,  305. 
after  treatment,  306. 
radical,  293-313. 
medicinal,  293. 
necessity  of  immediate,  366. 
Traumatism,   as   an   exciting   factor   of 
constitutional  eye  disease,   108- 
486. 
Trichiasis,  740. 
Tools  and  appliances,  877. 
Traumatic  neurosis,  176. 
Transplantation    of   animal's   eyes,   326. 
Tropical  light,  injuries  from,  45. 
Tubes,  kinds  of  X-ray,  252. 

position   of,   in   taking  radiographs, 
253. 
Tumor     formation     after     injury,    vide 
anatomic  index,  175. 

U 

Ulcer,  vide  anatomic  index. 

of  cornea,  491-812. 

serpiginous  ring,  492-501. 

rodent,  497-501. 

perforating,  492. 

hypopion,  476-494. 

healing    of,    by    conjunctival    flaps, 
417. 
Ulcus  serpens,  493. 

Use,  intended,  of  instruments  and   ap- 
paratus, 878. 
Uvea,  injuries  to,  539. 

foreign  bodies,  551. 

prolapse,  535-544. 

injuries  from  blows,  566. 


Vein,  ophthalmic,  tumor  of,  810. 

ligation,  814. 
Vessels,  hemorrhage  of  the  retinal,  674. 

embolism  of  retinal,  676. 

air  embolism  of  retinal,  676. 
Violet  light,  injuries  from,  44. 
Visual  nervous  system,  695. 
Visual  sphere,  696-690. 

gunshot  injuries,  699. 
Vitreous,  wounds  and  prolapse,  420-424- 
515-529-535-605-643-740. 

injuries,  642. 

loss,  190-191. 

foreign  bodies,  644. 
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luxated  lens,  &^5. 

bysticercus,  645. 

iron  in  the,  647. 

copper,  649. 

lead,  shot,  650-656-664. 

glass,  387-650. 

stone,  387-650. 

wood,  650. 

coal,  387-650. 

air  bubbles,  646. 

extra  vitreal  hemorrhage,  674. 

hemorrhage     (blood^      515-536-541- 

567-586-589-654-674-680. 
gunshot  injuries,  656. 
infection,  644-657. 
degeneration    659. 
opacities,  626-646-659-685. 
shrinking,  659. 
detachment,  659. 
blood  staining,  660. 
lens  in  vitreous  chamber,  628-645. 
hyalitis,  658. 
Visual  economics,  887. 

W 

Wages,  economic  value  equivalent,  893. 
War,  injuries  durinor.  83. 
Whiplash,  438-524-568-588-680. 
Wound  infection  in   injury  of  the  lids 
and  soft  parts  of  the  orbit,  173. 


after  ocular  injury,  174. 

non -penetrating,  62. 

penetrating,  75. 
Wounds,  vide  anatomic  headings. 
Wounds,  gunshot,  71. 

surgical  treatment,  304. 

infected,  305. 

small  shot,  75. 

bullet,  78. 

shell,  78. 


Xanthopsia,  552. 

X-ray  tubes,  and  diagnosis,  252. 

time  of  exposure  of,  255-613. 

kinds  of,  252. 

distance  at  which  to  be  placed,  253. 
X-ray  coil,  253. 
X-ray,  table  of  permeability  to  the,  255, 


Zonula,  injuries  to  the.  627. 
lacerations,  627-639. 
relaxation,  629. 
partial    laceration    with   subluxation 

of  the  lens,  627. 
partial  laceration  without   displace- 
ment of  the  lens,  627. 
total  laceration   628. 
Zygoma,  fracture,  796. 
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